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1967 

The year is now over and we all hope that 
1968 will bring us better days. Better political sense 
and better economic conditions which India so 
badly needs. The disintegration of the * country 
which was begun by the Congress and the Muslim 
League by a division of the country had been go¬ 
ing on ever since August 1947. The small politi¬ 
cal cliques which the various States abound in are 
formed apparently for the advantage of the people 
of India ; but, in fact the advantages accrue mostly 
to the members of the cliques. The people pay for 
all conferences, travelling, hilling, employment of 
relations, engagement of inefficient nominees, as 
contractors and dishonest suppliers to the govern¬ 
ments. But the people only pay and get nothing in 
retdrn. The clique members thrive. Then the 
people have to suffer the constant political battles 
which the cliques start and the various new acqui¬ 
sition of powers by the Governments for improv¬ 
ing the life of the people, which never really gets 
done. The usual services rendered by the Stale 
progressively deteriorate. Police, post offices, rail¬ 
ways, roads, telephones, tax collection, public 
health, education etc. etc., reach the lowest depths 
of uselessness ; yet the cliques always want to ren¬ 
der newer services by going in for State Capi¬ 
talism in a bigger way and by extending State 
Control over more and more things. Our managed 
•Ctitomy it s« badly mismanaged that oie wonders 


how we continue to exist as a solvent nation ia any 
manner of speaking. 

1967 saw our national elections and the 
democratic selection of numerous persons a* the 
nation’s representatives whose ability and indi¬ 
vidual quality were not always allowed to b# 
examined closely by the voters on the ground 
that they were the nominees of this clique of 
that. This year also saw the worst shortage in 
food supplies since India became independent in 
1917. The Congress which had been enjoying a 
monopoly of governmental powers during the 
last twenty years received some rude shocks by 
being defeated in the elections in a number of 
Slates. This put new life in some cliques which had 
so far paraded their political plans only in a thee- 
ictical manner. These plans were now tested out 
in practice and proved to be unsuited to the nor¬ 
mal work of general administration. The C-on* 
gress took advantage of these unusual happenings 
in the “progressive” governments and planned 
their work of reeoiiquesl through fifth columns, 
infiltrators, subversions and defections. The re¬ 
sults have been highly annoying for the tax pay¬ 
ers. The police in many States spend most of their 
time in firing tear gas shells and in making lathi 
'charges. Their challengers throw bricks, bottles and 
bombs in order to establish their democratic 
rights. They also, occasionally indulge in looting, 
arson and attacks on private citizens and their 
property. The public par for the police and tkek 
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Weapons and ammunition. They also pay for the 
bricks, bottles and bombs indirectly by maintain- 
tag' thei/ sons in colleges and their employees in 
j<6ha that they nominally do. The idea of direct 
action has stuck in the mind of the Indian people 
since the days of the communal riots and all 
Human rights are now proved by argumentum 
||aculinum . This kind of direct action had been 
^uite common during 1967 and the purposes had 
(a#en establishment of socialism, democracy, Hindi 
jis the State language, the prevention of cow kill- 
Stik and the exploitation of man by man. Naturally, 

k -*i ' 

qothing has been established excepting a very low 
fptanidard of public; behaviour and a lower still stan¬ 
dard of administrative policy and the use of un¬ 
civilised methods of running governments. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, all political parties have proved 
their incapacity to do anything in an honest and 
Civilised manner. The people of India, thus face a 
breakdown of democratic government in the coun- 
end the possibility of other forms of govern¬ 
ment This has been entirely due to the influx of 
OyH forces in the various political groups, which 
po one seerns to try to stop. Capable and honest 
ii)$n are being slowly pushed out of Indian politics 
fUld undesirable types are taking the lead every¬ 
where. 

1968 will begin with a better food supply. 
/This may change the economic position for the 
’better in a general way. Political cliques are now 
rtanpant and a more prosperous India will doubt¬ 
less stimulate the desire to exploit the people 
among professional leaders of cliques. The people 
;•£re politically half awake and can be induced to 
follow different types of self-seekers. 1968 will 
Either see the people waking up to their rights of 

i*' 

aelf-government or the end of true democracy in 

j&diju 


The Many Problems of 106 7 


Of the many problems that India faced in 
3967, the most serious were those of cow killing, 
the establishment of Hindi as the State langu¬ 
age of India and the problem of maintaining non- 
Governments in some of tha States. 


Cow killing drew large and hostile crowds^oi ot 
ihodox Hindus who objected to’ the slaughter in j 
of cows. These same people however have neve 
done anything to prevent goalas (milk vendors, 
from killing off newly born calves by starving 
them. They also do little to protect cows fron 
untimely death due to starvation disease an< 
exposure. TJieir movement therefore found not man; 
supporters among the general public. The e9tab 
lishment of Hindi us the State language of Indh 
found some violent exponents among certain poo 
pie, 95 per cent of whom did not have even a work 
ing knowledge of academic Hindi. Having neglect 
ed to learn Hindi themselves and having 
misused much oi the funds spent by the State foj 
the propagation of Hindi, these people tried tc 
achieve by violence what they should have achiever 
by bard work. This movement had mealed more 
enemies for Hindi and had been a grave tactica 
blunder. The problem of disestablishment or re 
establishment (as the case may be) of Congresf 
rule in several States also became acute as tricks 
of the trade Look precedence over the higher prin¬ 
ciples of politics in breaking or securing major! 
ties in the legislatures. The treasury benches and 
the opposition left their seats in the legislatures 
and came out in the street to prove their relative 
might in the use of the stick or home made bombs, 
rather than their numerical strength. This work oi 
strong arm administration and equally ex¬ 
uberant display of the higher principles 
of democracy left the tax paying public help¬ 
less and inactive in procuring their daily food. 
Though miscalled enforcement of law and order 
and popular upsurge of feeling against the Govern* 
ment u these organised acts of hooliganism of offi¬ 
cial as well as of popular vintage somehow 
occurred at regular and fixed hours according 
to declared plans and were therefore hardly fortui¬ 
tous in origin. Where laws are broken by giving 
notice, the Government should arrange for the 
maintenance of the law in manners other than the 
use of lathis or tear gas shells. We should not go 
into details regarding the steps the Governments 
should take ; but we would certainly 9ay that 
Governments should not engage in street battle* 


NOTES 


•»A>1 


,1 


all the tim4 with the front line law breakers. The million Pakistani Muslims be able to do 
constitution should make provisions for the lawful Generally speaking connection with Pakistan vjj$H 
settlement of large scale disputes and the people make the position of Kashmir as free and 
shoqjd never be forced to live in conditions of Vance,d as that of Azad Kashmir, 
rioting on account of political differences experi- We know what Azad Kashmir is like. Pa 


enced and felt by parties, cliques, coteries or of it have been gifted to China by Pakistan. That 


1 




coalitions. Those who cause such rioting must was surely not done with the consent of the 
have constitutional remedies available to them to Kashmiris. Lastly Kashmir having opted- ft># 
obtain satisfaction in an easy and ready manner. India, is a statutorily integrated part of Itidijr.^ 
And if they do not make use of such provisions The arguments put forward by Pakistan cannot 
in the constitution they should he prevented from have any lawful meaning. Pakistan’s occupation! 
acting lawlessly by deterrent punitive legal action, of parts of Kashmir has been acts of aggression; 
It is not only ridiculous from the democratic point ami Pakistan should be made to vacate thos$; 
of view that people should fight in the streets to parts. The fact of American, Chinese or British! 


prove the justice'of their claims: but it is utterly support cannot make an unlawful act of aggresft 
uncivilised. sion either a- political dispute or a cognisable! 


territorial claim. 


Release of Sheikh Abdullah 


■M 


- *,? 




The releaM* of Sheikh Abdullah from deten¬ 
tion has been the subject of much speculation. 
Some have thought his i dense would lead to a 


1907—1967 




■ v *». 

1967 was the sixty-first year of publication^ 
of the Modern Review. We therefore published* 


worsening of the Kashmir situation and some have our Diamond Jubilee numbers in 1967. Circumi- 
predicted a change for the better. Sheikh tances forced us to complete these publications 

* 

Abdullah, belter than other Kashmiris knows what January, 1968 ; but the circumstances were beyond:* 
Pakistan wants from Kashmii. When the Kabalis our control, having been caused by unsettled eon-,! 
Altered Kashmir and started looting, arson and (bijous in the city of Calcutta. We take this!' 
rape, Sbcikli Abdullah saw' who the Kabalis were opportunil) to express our gratitude to all who) 
Hicse Pakistani marauders were released by the have collaborated with us during these long years'-- 
cadets of that country to occupy Kashmir by during which we have had to face many diffipuK 
force. The Indians were then called in and the ries and adverse conditions. The most potent of;? 
State of Kashmii thus opted for inclusion in these were British animosity during the first forty; 
ndia. There have been all sorts of discussions years of our existence. Even after independence 
ihout rights and wrongs in the matter of Kashmir, we have encountered disfavour from persons in'" 
[Tie Pakistanis have said that they want to liber- power because we found it necessary to criticise-; 
ite the Kashmiris from Indian overlordship. How some of the actions of such people. The Modern 
*akistanis can do this with their own country Review , from its inception never stood for com- * 
under a dictatorship is highly paradoxical. And pjomise with what it considered wrong. Present) 
verylhing said and done the so-called Indian over- day politics, economic arrangements and cultural) 
ordship in Kashmir is a total myth. The Kashmiris gestures frequently depend upon make-believe 
ule themselves as do the Punjabis or the Bengalis, conversions to modified ideals, associations of 
Tiey get -a little more out of their connection with doubtful authenticity and forced comradeships, 
ndia than the others do. The question of common Thai h why nations appear to be friendly one day 
aith is another fake argument. There are 70 and start to fight in the morrow. India too has 
trillion Muslims in India and if they cannot satisfy suffered grave consequences when she haf indulged 
be- faith hanger of the Kashmiris, would the 90 lightly in forming fellowships. She has also made 
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a habit of engaging in sanctimonious utterances 
which she, naturally, cannot live upt-o. Our 
national ideals are usually far ahead of the real¬ 
ities we find in our politics, economy and social 
set-up. We also use words and phrases in a loose 
: and cursory manner and land ourselves up 
against the hard and cruel facts of our national 
life. Socialism, equality in opportunities, fair 
treatment, equal distribution of wealth, truth and 
‘ morality are all empty sounds as far as facts go. 
Republicanism, democracy, fundamental lights 
etc. etc., have also a different meaning in India. 
It is therefore natural that right thinking men 
will always challenge the wouls of convincing 
talkers. In a country where more than 75 per cent 
of the inhabitants are illiterate, the people always 
stay at the mercy of politicians. 'ITie press there¬ 
fore have to show up falsehoods at least to Lhe 
people who can read and write. 

Political Parties of India 

Any crowd of an impressive size in India 
thinks it is the nation. In a small village even a 
crowd of a hundred persons would vociferate and 
declare itself to be the entire population. In big 
cities crowds of ten to fifty thousand could howl 
all other competitors down and establish their 
views as the considered opinion of the whole 
nation. But the nation being 510 million strong, 
and even the people of a State being 10 to 70 million 
in number, a crowd of one hundred or one hun¬ 
dred thousand would only be one in fifty one 
lakhs or one in five thousand one hundred of the 
total population. So that no matter how.big a crowd 
ttiay collect to give voice to the nation’s feelings, 
the nation will always vastly outnumber the per¬ 
sons composing the crowd. In a nation-wide 
voting if 20 crore men and women express their 
preferences through elections, crowds can nevrr 
come anywhere near the size of the voting popu¬ 
lation. It is therefore always a wrong method to 
judge the nation's point of view by reference to the 
slogans that are shoctcd by processjoniste pr per- 
Slops assembled at a meeting. The only dependable 
pftppf of the nations likes and dislikes can be 
drained through free and fair elections. 


India’s political parties however try to force 
the opinion of crowds down the nation’s throat. 
The membership of political parties in India has 
never exceeded 1 or 2 per cent of the population 
at any lime. When Pandit Nehru signed away a 
large chunk of India to the British to make a 
Pakistan, his party did not have even that 1 per 
cent of the total population in its roll of members. 
But he could hold meetings with crowds of 10 or 
20 thousand: so he took it for granted that the 
crowds made the nation. The Congress has al- 

wavs followed this idea of crowd centred national- 

•• 

isni and lhe views of the Congress have been ex¬ 
pressed throughout by these highly articulate 
crowds of Congress supporters. The nation with 
a 95J99 per cent majority, has remained a silent 
spectator with small crowds of non-Congress 
people shouting different slogans here and there. 

In recent times these opposing crowds have 
gathered strength in several Slates. They now 
collect in groups of thousands and display their 
antagonism to the Congress loudly enough to 
shatter lhe equilibrium in the political arena. 
When the question of majority in the West 
Bengal Assembly was raised by certain defectors 
and the Governor of West Bengal was approached 
to have the matter decided in a constitutional 
manner by voting in the State Assembly, the 
parties in power attempted to delay the decision 
for no substantial reason. The Governor loo 
showed undue haste in coming to a decision. The 
result was dismissal of the sitting Government 
and a hurriedly summoned session of the As¬ 
sembly which the Speaker adjourned sine die 
for what he considered were constitutional * rea¬ 
sons. f 

After that the crowds came to the forefront 
and the new Government engaged the police to 
deal with the crowds. The streets and lanes of 
fhe cities and towns became the battle ground of 
political opinion. Lathi charges, teas gas shells 
and occasional rifle bullets vied with bricks and 
bombs in deciding whether the treasury bench could 
hold its own. The public went about with their 
hands raised over theii* heads to escape the bricks 
and the bullets and public vehicles got burnt 
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along with a few private ones belonging to un¬ 
fortunate owners who happened to get in the 
way of the fighters for democracy. Millions of 
man-hours were lost, education stopped entirely 
and the nation suffered meekly; for the crowds 
organised by the political parties and the war¬ 
like policemen occupied the streets every day for 
a few hours to reestablish democracy in the coun¬ 
try in a rough and ready manner. Naturally the 
legality of the Governor’s action cannot be 
proved by lathi charges; nor can the ex-ministers 
prove their contention by seeking arrest or by 
encouraging the crowds to burn buses or to 
throw bricks. It is a pity Indian politicians have 
remained attached to what is described as “direct 
action” as opposed to constitutional methods of 
settling disputes. The Indian nation will break up 
if they did not change their ways. Street fights 
can never be a good substitute for constitutional 
struggles, 

Hindi Again 

If Hindi had not developed as a language, it 
surely became a political problem of great im¬ 
portance due to the policy followed by the Con¬ 
gress. In the. officially published book “India 
1957” an attempt was made to prove that Hindi 
ivas spoken by 46.3 per cent of the people of 
India, To arrive at this highly exaggerated figure 
many other langueses were included in Hindi 
which were clearly not Hindi. In 1951 out of a 
population of 361 million persons 90.6 millions 
jpoke Western and Eastern Hindi, by which were 
neant all those widely varying dialects resembling 
Hindi or Rasbtra Bhasha spoken by people in 
U.P. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
Many of these dialects were quite different from 
hose Western Hindi dialects out of which 
Rashtra Bhasha was manufactured. 13.6 million 
arsons spoke Urdu and 8.2 million Hindusthani 
vhich was nearer Urdu thgp Hindi. So that, 
>ven including the Eastern group of dialects of 
Hindi, about 25 per cent of the people of India 
spoke the so called Slate language of India. But 
he Nehru Government published 46.3 per cent 
is their officially estimated percentage of Hindi 


speakers. This figure has not increased so far*, 
The percentage of Teal Rashtra Bhasha speakers ^ 
even now cannot exceed 15 per cent. Another^ 
10 per cent speak other dialects which can 
called Hindi, but of a totally different variety. 

■ V 

."■"1 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannicfr 
“The Term ‘Hindi’ is applied to two groups qtvl 
dialects, viz., Western and Eastern. Western Hind}^*,| 
i.e., the Indo-Aryan dialects of the middle antiE^e 
upper Gangelic Doab, and the country to tha?.3j 
north and south, has one of its standard dialects 
Braj Bhasha (Braj Bhasa or Braj Bhakha), 

spoken near Muttra (Mathura) with extensive^' 
literature directed to the worship of Krishna.- 
Another is Hindustani from which High Hindi 
was derived. Western Hindi represents the langu- ;■ 
age of Madhya desa (Midland) as distinct form /•: 
the Intermediate and Outer lndo-Aryan laiigu* ’ll 
ages in the classification devised by Sir George, ,; 
A. Grierson. Western Hindi has four main dia- ^ 
iects: Bundeli of Bundelkhand, Braj Bhasha, 
Kanauji of the Central Doab and the country | 
north and tentacular'Hindustani of Delhi and;d 
the upper Doab.” 

, «; 

* ' / 

Other dialects of a distinct variety are not i 
closely related to those out of which Rashtra**? 
Bhasha lias been created. Rashtra Bhasha will . 1 ? 
perhaps be not very welcome to speakers of these ^ 
dialects, some of which have a well developed j 
literature with outstanding poets, composer of., 
lieder and religious songs. Whether the people, 
whose mother tongue these dialects or languages * 
are, will agree to let these be sacrificed at the, 
alter of Hindi is a question which only time can tc 
answer. In any case Hindi or Rashtra Bhasha is • - 
not and cannot be an Indian language of such •*' 
importance as would justify the abolition of 
many historically established languages in order 
to glorify it into a position of national signifi¬ 
cance. It is already breaking up India by reason 
of the •hooliganish behaviour of its supporters 
and the militant opposition put up against it by 
its detractors. The Rashtra Bhasha idea should be 
scrapped. 
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Social Control of Banks 

hi the beginning bankers were persons who 
Arranged to make payments in behalf of their 
clients whose requirements arose out of their com¬ 
mercial transactions. The bankers also paid money 
to kings, princes and other feudal lords as loans. 
The arrangements for securing funds slowly 
brought about the system of depositing money in 
banks and receiving interest. The relationship be- 
' tween the bankers and their clients were based on 
personal trust, market credit ami condition of the 
money market. Slowly over a long period, joint 
stork and chartered banks have developed and the 
State has also come into the field, both for otrli- 
nary hanking as well as for management of the 
country’s currency. The basic fact of private persons 
or companies keeping I heir money with banks, 
however, still depends on faith and trust. Some 
banks have a sound reputation and people put 
money in those banks. The reputation is based on 
the discrimination that the particular banks show 
• in making investments. The State makes rules and 
regulations for the control of banks too in order to 
safeguard the depositors* interests. 

The recent move from the finance ministry for 
the social control of hanks deviates from the time 
Honoured altitude of the government in so far as 
now the beneficiary of Slate Control will he the 
borrower and not the depositor. For the finance 
ministry now desires to divert the funds of the 
banks into channels which hitherto had been con¬ 
sidered risky and slow in point of obtaining re¬ 
payments. The established hanks which dealt in 
foreign exchange discounted }>ill d s and advanced 
money 071 a short term basis against material assets 
which were unlikely to he blocked up ; seldom 
went in for making small loans to cultivators -or 
for the financing of cooperative ventures. Now 
that the government finds it difficult to obtain 
extra funds for giving such economic assistance 
tp the rural people, Sri Morarji Desai has dis¬ 
covered that the primary duty of hank* is to help 
agriculture. This however is not true. The banks 
use the depositors’ money. The depositors want 
their money to he invested in safe and readily 


realisable manner. Agricultural investments are 
neither safe nor readily realisable. So that what¬ 
ever Sri Morarji may think or feel, the depositors 
will slowly remove their deposits from banks 
which invest in agriculture. This will eventually 
make hanking difficult in India and the reaction 
will damage India’s trade, industry and commerce. 
When tin* Government took over life insurance 
the insuring public suffered great losses and in¬ 
convenience. The proposed social control of banks 
will make things troublesome for the public in a 
wider and more intensive manner. Expanding the 
Government's field of action without improving 
adminM ration anywhere slowly creates a system 
wbi(h lias a wide range but no sound effectiveness. 

* ’ 

It'rsi Bengal Politics 

The recent political upheavals in West 
Bengal are very significant from vaiious points of 
view. Firstly, these have shown up certain uglv 
aspects (if the political parties of our country. It 
i^ well known that party ideologies in 'India are 
quite often puiely make believe and that the mem¬ 
bers of the parties are not always deeply attached 
to the creeds that they apparently accept. As a 
result whenever some members find more attract¬ 
ive alternative offers from parties or groups other 
than their own, they easily slide out of their loose * 
attachments with their parties and defect into 
others. In such eases they not only play false to 
their parlies but they also betray their constitu¬ 
encies in a more blatant manner. Yet, the. Indian 
Constitution does not safeguard the interests of the 
people who happen to elect these pretenders in 
good faith. There are no provisions for the recall 
of defectors by their constituencies in order to as¬ 
certain the wishes of the voters regarding these 
defections by fresh voting. The Constitution states 
quite clearly the purposes for which elections are 
held and the obligations of the people and their 
representatives; but there are no clear cut remedies 
for preventing the defeat of the purposes of the l < 
Constitution by persons who may do this without 
expressly violating the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion. flic present political activities of the West 



Bengal parties, prove that the party leaders are 
more concerned with the success of their parties 
^ than with maintaining the sovereignty or the social- 
isiic democratic or republican character of India. 
The Congress during its twenty years of rulership 
had freely made uses of various objectionable 
methods to acquire amTretain power and they used 
that power for base ends too. And so have the 
other parties in order to snatch that power from 
the Congress, and use it for their own advantage. 
s There had never been much to choose between 
the various parlies as far as true patriotism and 
faith in liberty: equality and the greatest good of 
the greatest number were concerned. Ail parties pro¬ 
fessed patriotism and faith in all the high principles 
nationalism and social ethics. But, in iralily, no 
'' parties worried much about the sovereign rights 
r of India or about the happiness, prosperity, cul¬ 
tural progress and security of the Indian people. 
Secondly, we have found that the Indian Consti¬ 
tution, in spile of its unstinted efforts to make 
very precise and detailed statements about matters 
of no great consequence, has not succeeded in 
attaining that freedom from lack of precision and 
assurance which one so desires to have in laws 
and rules. That one lot of \ery competent per¬ 
sons can say that the Governor of the State can 
dismiss a Ministry on the ground of loss of majo¬ 
rity in the Assembly as ascertained by his own 
enquiries; while another group of equally compe¬ 
tent persons say that the Governor cannot do so; 
goes to prove that the Constitution is not clear 
on this point. Similarly there is difference of 
opinion as to the Governor’s right to call the As¬ 
sembly to session or to ask the leaders of that 
group of parlies to form a Government which in 
his opinion is in n majority in the Assembly. 
Then there are questions like, whether the 
Speaker has any right, to pass judgment over the 
Governor’s actions or whether the Speaker has 
any 'function other than presiding over the sea¬ 
sons of the Assembly. Could the Speaker in his ’ 
official capacity say that lie thought the Governor’s 
iismis&al of the U.F. Ministry was unlawful and 
therefore would adjourn the Assembly sine die ? 
5Fould it not he his duty, to let the Assembly 


decide by vote whether the Governor’s surmise 
was correct If the Governor had called the As¬ 
sembly unlawfully, would it be the Speaker’s doty 
to point that out to the Assembly members un¬ 
ilaterally and, without any discussion, order ad¬ 
journment of the Assembly ? Would it not be’* a 
totally autocratic act not to allow the Assembly^ to 
decide for itself what it considered right or wrong? 
The Speaker is no doubt the final authority when 
it conies to running the Assembly. But does that 
endow him with any authority to criticise the 
Governor’s action or to deal with the affairs of 
the Assembly by reference to his own judgment 
of the Governor’s action? 

Now we come to the consequences of the 
Speaker’s adjournment of the Assembly. If the 
Indian ('.institution permits the Speaker of the 
West Bengal Assembly to stop it from functioning 
on the ground that he considered the Governor 
had wrongly dismissed the previous ministry, 
appointed a new 7 government and called the As¬ 
sembly to session unlawfully; then the Speaker 
is endowed with more powers than he should have 
as die Speaker. He can then force the country to 
invite President's lule or to hold mid-term elec¬ 
tions. The Speaker said he thought he had to do 
something to save democracy. It is all very well 
for him to have such highly moral urges; but is 
the Speaker of till Assembly empowered by the 
Indian Constitution to save democracy whenevei 
and in whatever extraordinary manner he wishes 
to achieve that laudable object ? Some peoph 
may say that it was no business of the. Speaker tc 
pronounce judgment on the Governor and, there 
fore, it was wiong of him to adjourn the As 
setnbJ) on the ground of his own assessment o 
the legality of the Governor’s action. It was hi 
job to let the Assembly vole and decide whethe 
the U.F, Ministry had a majority in the Assembly 
It was not his job to tell the world what h 
thought about various matters connected with th 
safety of the Indian democracy. • He had bee 
arrogating "to himself duties and functions whic 
were not his by virtue of his Speakership of th 
Asesmbly. 

Now we come to our investigation of the re. 
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acts behind all these defections. Members belong* 
rig to a group in power and in charge of the 
government do not suddenly defect from the group 
tt the dictate of their conscience. They surely are 
;j>proached by other parties or groups ami tempi* 
id to defect with piomises of some advantages 
rr, gain. The only group which can be considered 
o be interested in arranging defections is the 
Congress. It is therefore rightly thought by the 
people that some agents of . the Congress have 
jone about to arrange defections and to bring 
ibout the fall of non-Congress Governments. 
3r. P. C. Ghosh could not have agreed to form 
it government unless he had received assurances 
‘tom the Congress that he would he given all 
support if he helped to topple the Ui. Ministry. 
Hbe West Bengal Congress acting under orders of 
he All India Congress must have arranged all 
his. This cannot present the Congress to the pub* 
ic as a part) of noble minded and selfless pat- 
‘iots. The Congress had every chance to do great 
:hings for the country and the people, but had 
lone very little (or the good of the nation. We 
lad the partition of India to begin with and 
hereafter the matter of handing over large tracts 
)f Kashmir to the Pakistanis. Then came the 
Chinese invasion of India and the reasons behind 
;he Indian collapse. The megalomaniac economic 
damring and the amassing of vast* debts, the fail- 
ire of the public sector enterprises and the rerk- 
ess manner in which public expenditure has 
>een increased and managed by inflationary defi¬ 
cit financing and exorbitant taxes causing econo¬ 
mic strangulation, aie all examples of the. incapa¬ 
city of the Congress. Several States managed to 
«move the Congress from power but largely 


due to the inability of the opposition parties U 
make a good job of their newly acquired power 
and their preoccupation with matters unconnected 
with governmental work; these non-Congress Gov- 
ernments proved no better than the ones they re¬ 
placed. Some of the political parties had suspected 
alliances with the Chinese and that created pub¬ 
lic feelings against them too. The people who 
went round arranging defections made full use 
of these and other faults of the non-Congress 
groups. 

The people of India therefore had to face a 
dilemma. It was a choice between two different 
types of misgovernment and misuse of political 
power. The people real I y wanted and still want 
the basic conveniences of life and freedom from 
obligations to foreign powers as far as that is 
possible in the* world of to-day. But the Congress 
or the non-Congiess groups cannot assure the 
people about anything. Sell yourself to the Anglo- 
Americans, the Russians or to the Chinese. Suffer 
total expropriation eventually in order to estab¬ 
lish a state-capitalistic autocracy. No party or 
group of parties can give us real liberty, equality 
and freedom from want. The people have tried all 
parties and found them useless. But the people aTC 
not yet attempting to mobilise themselves into an 
overall organisation for the fullest and proper 
use of their rights and power and the most ad¬ 
vantageous utilisation of their resources. This 
would require a better and wider political con¬ 
sciousness than we possess at present. All politi¬ 
cally conscious men and women should try to 
make others similarly wide awake; but no one is 
appearing to do that on a nation wide scale. 


EZRA POUND AND THE NEW ENGLISH POETRY 
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Writing about Ezra Pound in “The Shaping 
Spirit" A. Alvarez observed : 

“When be arrived in England the language 
and rhythms of verse were so dulled and worn 
they were unusable. He set about to reform 
. them by bringing bach the old standards of 
‘Mediterranean civilisation' (his phrase) ; these 
were calm, objective, rounded off and strin¬ 
gent. . . . 

Pound's energy and enthusiasm brought about 
this reform ; he made modern poetry possible. 

Pound, with his critical reviews, poems, 
translations, letters and addresses, worhed ince¬ 
ssantly to bring about a proper understanding 
of the new social and intellectual reality. He 
searched out an appropriate literary idiom to 
express this new consciouness. As early as 
1910 or there abouts, Pound, in his poems, 
latter on published under the title Personae", 
was trying to evolve a new befitting idiom for 
the changed literary and cultural context. From 
the very beginning he was creating masks 
behind which hid the subject matter of his 
verse, and through which he wanted the peo¬ 
ple to hear the voices of the old times and of 
his own. Besides this rare, literary and cul¬ 
tural integration of the past and present. Pound 
aimed at the finest poetic craftsmanship to 
express comprehensively this new conscious¬ 
ness. Could he take up this task and acquit 
himself well? Well, critics have disagreed 
about his role and performance. Alvarez 
emphatically maintained that he was the. first 
really American poet. On the contrary, R* P- 
toofe a totally depressing view of 

his acMcvement* He said “(however) he may 


have stretched and sharpened his private sen* 
sibility, (Pound) has by his raids upon Ideo¬ 
grams and unsupported allusions, limited and 
dulled that of his poetry. Without going into 
the polemics of literature, this can reasonably 
be submitted that Pound possessed a very sensi¬ 
tive and critical mind. It was more critical 
than creative. This perhaps explains why 
every one of his critics maintains that his tran¬ 
slations from the Chinese of Rihabu, Bunno, 
from the Greek and Latin poets, and Proper¬ 
tius are better than his own works. In tran¬ 
slations Pound was working on an existing 
structure of verse of syntactical order of ideas 
and emotions. This offered him a good oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of his critical acumen. 
His translation of Propertius is taken as the 
best, and even a hostile critic, R. P. Blackmur, 
remarked that “the prose version (referring to 
Butler’s translation of Propertius) i? the most 
poetical the Latin (original) less, and Mr. 
Pound’s, while the least, is today, whatever it 
might have been in the first century, the best 
verse because its intent is suitable to our times, 
and because Mr. Pound carries only the bag¬ 
gage to hold down and firm that intent. T, 
S. Eliot remarked that “his translations, like 
Elizabethan translations, are ‘magnificent speci¬ 
mens of XXth century poetry.” It is also sug¬ 
gested that if he was only one, a translator or 
a poet, his reputation would have been much 
higher. 

Pound was decidedly original, though, 
again, one has to see his originality in 
relation to his own Individual characteristics* 
He had a wide knowledge of Iffe 
and letters, of n*st and of his contem* 
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poraiy periods : he possessed the sure gift of 
Vivifying and enlivening whatever he was 
dealing with—an age or an author. His treat¬ 
ment of early Italian and the Provencal poetry 
ts distinctly in this vein. In his works the 
figures of Arnaut Daniel, Guido Cavalcanti are 
not merely literary re-creations. They are 
live, speaking beings. Eliot discovered origi¬ 
nality in Pound in two unfamiliar respects- He 
found that Pound’s versification was a logical 
development of the verse of his English 
predecessors, thus an original trait in him. 
Here it may be suggested that Pound’s journey 
to his mature and deft touches in poetry was 
more through Dante, Italians, Jules Laforgue 
and Tristan Corbiere than directly through 
Marvell, browning, Yeats, Earnest Dawson and 
Lionel Johnson. Behind his writings there is 
a vague shadow of the early nineties in 
general. There is an echo of the Pre-Rapha¬ 
elites too (Morris and Swinburne) which partly 
hints at the romantic lingerings of his tempera¬ 
ment. Secondly, Eliot considers Pounds con¬ 
densation of the past and present also, both in 
idiom arid spirit, a sign of his originality. He 
says; 

“Now Pound is often most 'original' in 
the right sense. . . when he is most 
‘archaeological' in the ordinary sense .. . 

It is merely subjective difference of 
method. The mole digs and 'the eagle 
files, but their end is the same, [’to 
exist.” 

Pound searched and treasured the perma¬ 
nent elements of human nature in the poetry 
the past, and his own experience of life, 
besides this, he worked systematically and 
Readily towards “the synthetic construction of 
i style of speech." 

Pound's earliest extant works (Personae, 
[90S-10) manifest that while he was beginning to 
liSOOTcr his own true voice, English poetry 
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was dominated by popular Georgians and 
Edwardians like Walter de la Mare, A. E 
Housman, early Yeats and other minor talents* 
A very distressing feature of the poetry of the 
eighties, nineties and at the turn of this cen¬ 
tury was that the poets failed to come to grips 
with the situation. Their reaction was either 
evasive” of inward looking gaze or a “voyage 
without”; full of narrative, descriptive and lifeless 
expressions. Vigorous and comprehensive 
understanding of the age, of the state of 
human affairs, of the tools of poetry, and the 
aims of literature was not theirs. They rhaps- 
odied like loud-mouthed demagogues or whi¬ 
ned away like hurt weaklings. There was a 
conspicuous absence of a strong, perceptive 
soul among them. Poets like de la Mare 
exhausted their entire talent on dream poetry 
in which rhymes and rhythms both were con¬ 
ventional, imagery weak and trailing, words 
worn out, lacking incisive force. The deeper 
problems of life were practically untouched in 
his works. In Housman the story of a Shro¬ 
pshire lad became the universal saga of wisdom 
and zest for life. Yeats, too, was meander¬ 
ing in the maze, haze of Celtish twilight, its 
mythology, folklore and its poor, primitive 
life of raw, bare essentials. His realistic, vigor¬ 
ous and ironic vision emerged much later. In 
short, it was a poetry of the divided self, 
lopsided individuals reading at worst, in a 
wean, or at best a schismatic manner. 

Pound reacted to this situation with a 
sharp, critical sensibility which he had been 
shaping over the years. He framed an aus¬ 
tere literary ethics to provide a guideline for 
work and pioneering reform. It was two¬ 
fold. One aspect of it was a keen and clear 
realisation of the contemporary situation fn 
general, and vis-a-vis literature in particular. The; 
other, more ruthless and exacting, was , the 
fashioning of a new, gritty, literary idiom to 
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express the modem consciousness In the 
artist. More than any one else, Pound 
realised the need of colloquial, conversation¬ 
al idiom in poetry. This technique alone 
could bring poetry close to the people, and 
and enliven it. In fact, literary revolutions 
have been affected only in this way. Dryden 
and Wordsworth in their own days worked 
revolutionary poetic changes on this basis. 
The guiding thought behind this literary 
practice is very simple. In formalising, the 
language of literature loses touch with the 
masses who, in the materially and ideologi¬ 
cally changed circumstances, shape a diffe¬ 
rent sensibility which requires an entirely 
different artistic expression. Hence the need 
for a change in the literary idiom. In 
modern times changes of far reaching conse¬ 
quences have taken place. These could’ 
not be expressed in the age-old tradition of 
thinking and feeling. The modern sensibility 
is very comprehensive ; it tabes in it changes 
brought about by psychology, sociology and 
science in its various branches. There have 
been many social, economic and political 
movements of global import. Vast and inten¬ 
sive researches in the field of man's mind, 
ways of thinking feeling and reacting have 
revealed astonishing facts about human nature. 
Besides these, there is a dullness and meaning¬ 
lessness in an average man’s life, Modern 
conditions of living are schizophrenic spreading 
an atmosphere of tension, drift, and aimless¬ 
ness. Man has tost both geographical and 
cultural moorings. There is a peculiar sense 
of alienation, of being declasse. There is 
a strange vacuity in moral perception and 
man does not find any reasonably accept- 
able order of lhe universe. The gruesome, 
horrifying experience of war also brought a 
novel,, revelatory insight into the past civilisa¬ 
tion. AH these factors and forces shaped 


modern sensibility. « could not b* voiced f* 
the words belonging lo ihe old order of 
thinking and living. Talking of this new sensk 
bility and the role of the poet in this changed 
context, Eliot observed that the modern age' 
comprehended a vast amount of reality and 
hence the poets too would dislocate, rearr¬ 
ange, be allusive and find newer techniques, 
to express this phenomenon. Pound attem¬ 
pted to know this baffling nature of existing 
reality. He experimented with rhymes and 
rhythm, patterns. In poetry he worked for 
sharp, condensed and composite expression 
and partly achieved it. Talking of his Hugh 
Seiwyn Mauberley group of poems, Dr. 

F.R. Leavis remarked that Pound had 
subtlety of tone, a complexity of attitude, . 
such as we associate with seventeenth cen* 

tury wit* '■; 

r 

Pound used' for this an entirely indivi¬ 
dually worked 'out technique. Mostly he, 
adopted the anecdotal method. But in his 
narrative he took away the condensed con-' 
tents. Pound created a dramatic and conver¬ 
sational effect in his poems. He toned them 
into witty expressions. Secondly, he rejec¬ 
ted all the conventional imagery, and instead 
adopted urban io sharpen and heighten 
effect. This imagery was puzzling. There 
was a whole shift in expressive tone, He 
became the merited spokesman of the 
dislocated, disturbed and tense, life of 
the declasse city dweller. He bared fheir 
hollow, and unmeaning existence. Pound 
continuously worked, experimented in rhyme* 
and rhythm patterns. He varied accents, shif¬ 
ted the pauses endlessly, tuned long and short 
lines, and often in ulter disregard of music 01 
rhyme’ ending lines, he wrote daringly uncon¬ 
ventional poems and through reviews create* 
a taste for them- Rightly sensing the literan 
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climafe, and clearly seeing the poet's predi¬ 
cament in It, he wrote : 

* • 

. For three years, out of hey with his time, 

a, 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 
• Of poetry : to maintain 'the sublime’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start.— 
It was no time for ideals or grace or 
superb artistic finish. The pressing claims of 
a , savage and gnawing reality were rather 
different, too heavy, hitherto unrealised and 
unexpressed. 

The age demanded an image 
Of its accelerated grimace, 

Something for the modern stage. 

Not, at any rate, an Attic grace ; 

The 'age demanded' chiefly a mould in plaster, 

i 

Made with no loss of time, 

A prose hinema, not, not assuredly, alabaster, 
Or the 'sculpture' of rhyme. 

These stanzas manifest not merely the 
demand of the age, but also how it should be 
manifested; the lines, the quatrains arc terse, 
witty ; perfectly in line with the healthy, vigo¬ 
rous tradition of live, truly representative 
poetry. 

Values as the measuring rods of culture, 
literary experience, and actually lived life,—all 
underwent a diametrical, irrevocable change. 
Pound’s poefry solidly presents this also : 

The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 

Supplants the mousseline of cos. 

The pianola 'replaces' 

Sappho’s barbitos. 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

Phallic and ambrossial 
Made way for macerations ; 

Caliban casts out Ariel. 

• •• • • • ••• 

> Fault’s flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the press for wafer; 

Franchise for circumcision. 


These stanzas catapulted poetry into a new, 
alien, unfamiliar world where old values, sym- 
bols and imagery have been completely e$- 
chewed. It jolts the reader’s mind into a new 
set of facts and expectations. 

In Mauberley and the poems that followed 
Pound broke still another ground. He became 
increasingly allusive, expressing a more com- 
phehensive experience; and effected sudden, 
startling transitions between two or more state¬ 
ments, a technical device which later on T. S. 
Eliot exploited more successfully and for 
greater uses. Besides, he stubbornly refused 
to be drawn into generalisations in his poems , 
he was bringing poetry back to topicality 
which, in its limited fullness, expresses a note 
of universal experience and conviction. In 
short, as Dr. F. R, Leavis observed, he achie¬ 
ved something like the seventeenth century wit. 
He reinstated English poetry in its main line of 
wit. 

Pound developed and furth er used this allu¬ 
sive method in his cantos also. But there, on 
the whole, Ihe device seems more detracting 
hampering than unfolding or embellishing the 
verse. Pound reached a stage where his ex¬ 
pressions became ideographs from which even 
the core of the thing referred was with¬ 
drawn. These expressions seem isolated, 
ungrafted, merely intellectual, symbols giving 
the impression of scholia and not the true 
poetic voice. Perhaps Pound was so convi¬ 
nced of his metrical device that, in his 
pioneer’s enthusiasm, he crossed the limits of 
its successful operation. One has to go to 
extremes to see to what extents one can ga 
All literary revolutionaries have been vfetlms 
of their zealous convictions. In Mauberley 
(1920), he knew his task, its happy and 
plausible limits : 

For three years, diabolus In the scaler 

He drank ambrosia, 
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IS 


. All passes* ANANGKE prevails, 

> Came end, at last, to that Arcadia. 

He had moved amid her phantasmagoria. 
Amid her galaxies, 

NUKTIS ‘AGALMA 

• •i *» • ••• 

To be certain*••certain*** 

(Amid aerial flowers)*••time for 

arrangements*** 

Drifted on 

To the final estrangement: 

• ••• 9 •• 

—Given that his ‘fundamental passion/ 

This urge to convey the relation 
Of eye-lid and cheek-bone 
By verbal manifestations ; 

••• ••• 

Mouths biting empty air. 

The still stone dogs, 

Caught in metamorphosis, were 
Left him as epilogues. 

In these stanzas, in lines of varying length 
(denoting the length and pattern of rhythm) 
with caesura falling at changed, but required 
places, a dry and parched man's dehydrated 
observations of love (as mechanical exercise 
flaming into temporary spasms of body) are 
couched in an imagery which is combining 
disparate, unfamiliar experiences (the relation 
of eyelid and cheek-bone by verbal manifes¬ 
tations) ; Pound has thus, with strange allusions 
successfully conveyed a new attitude, a sensibi¬ 
lity that is sweeping the artist. He becomes 
the voice of the changed times. 

Unfortunately Pound pressed the technical, 
metrical dexterity too far, and missed the sig¬ 
nificance of contents of a poem. If the 
Romantics fell to the fallacy of poetry as an 
inspiration, Neo-Metaphysicals, among whom 
Pound b one, fell victim to the idea that a 
poem was A word, a Juxtaposition of words, 


or a meretricious presentation at best That j* 
why his translations are better where the twd 
are combined. In translations, critically supers 
vising, pruning, he gave his best To his tran¬ 
slations, too. Pound gave all the three chara$» 
teristics of his poems. They arc creation, cri* 
ticism. personae (masks). 

) 

Due to this preoccupation with technique 
and its problems, Pound failed to convince as 
a poet, to give any revelatory or even valid 
vision of life or of hell. Passions and emo- 
tions which lie deep and shape human destiny* 
are not painted in their variety, depth or 
subtlety. Even that oftquoted and widely ad¬ 
mired poem "A Girl” does not have a deep 
emotion : 

The tree has entered my hands. 

The sap has ascended my arms, 

The tree has grown into my breast,. ♦ . 

Downward, 

The branches grow out of ne, like arms. 

Tree you are, 

Moss you are, 

You are violets with wind above them. 

A child—so high—you are, 

And all this is folly to the world. 

Eliot called its feeling original, but phras¬ 
ing incompleted. But it is disputable. Even 
Eliot became less sure when he praised Pound 
for metrical excellence alone, ignoring 
the contents. Pound created around him a 
thick vegetation of allusions and disjointed 
interpretations of the history, art and civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe and the Chinese society. Un¬ 
happily his estimate of history, too, is unsatis¬ 
factory. The kind of amalgam of fixity 
and flux which he planned to work out 
didnot carry conviction even with those 
who agreed with his literary programme. 
His beliefs were simple, facetious.” His later 
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ihlft from the passionate litterateur to the recognise the true nature of English language, 

Srwsading, zealous reformer of economy in a and perpetrated attrocitles no less serious than 

tyd to bring about a major, historic transfor- Milton’s. It is these tortures of language which 

nation of civilisation turned out to be plain produce a stultifying effect in his Cantos. But 

Utopia. Besides, this hotch-potch of historical inspite of all this, Pound is the first American 

interpretation brought about a touch of the poet really free from the tradition in English 

toumalese in his writings. However, it must be started by Shakespeare and Milton. If he was 

pointed out that Pound will be remembered as not a great poet himself, he facilitated and 

S foresighted pioneer in technical, metrical as- assisted others in realising their artistic potcn- 

pects of literature. But here, too, he failed to tialies. His greatest work Is T. $. Eliot, 



ORGANIZATIONAL ENGINEERING THROUGH SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

A Tool for Indian Management 


By Dr. NARENDRA K. SETHI 


In the complexity of modern business 
operations and competitive market economy, it 
is necessary to minimize the productive inputs 
and maximize the resultant outputs. By doing this, 
the company can hopefully utilize its resources in 
the most productive manner, economizing where 
rightfully necessary, and extending where deemed 
beneficial. This Input-Output process holds true of 
all characterisations, departments, and divisions 
of the company. Moreover, it can be applied with 
equal advantages to all the functions of the 
organization, like finance, personnel, marketing, 
research and development, and production etc. 
This all-inclusive aspect of the Input-Output 
process gives to it its modern applicability, across 
the cross-cultural horizons of international 
management, making it meaningful in the context 
of the developing managerialism in India. An 
effort has been made herein to examine 
the major constituents of* this Systems-Process, 
evaluate its functions, relate it to practical 
business problems, and finally present a 
conceptual frame of reference for its operations 
in India. 


Problem Rationale—Enviionmeril—-Decision Out-3 
come 


'V 

One can further refine this idea by stating 
that each problematic input requires a 
agent to transform it into decision outputs. Thft' 
inflow of inpuL factors into output factor^ 
requires the agility, competence, and judgment;; 
of a «ound processing agent, who can either Wj 
a well-trained and experienced managerial; 
personnel, or a computerized-programmed machine^ 
Whoever performs the processing functions must' 
be fully comer.-anl with both the input factors a$V 
well as the sin rounding organization andjor 

environment outside. - * 

• 

The process lends itself well both 
reference to prognostic arid diagnostic solution 0$ 

' '' fV 

the problematic area. This process may take th$ 
following three major steps. ;'q 

v* j 


■3 




Problem Recognition—Problem Identification-^] 

.». I 

■ 4 

> 

J: 


Problem Solution 


Input-Output Process 


J he initial resistance is ai the level 
recognizing whether or not there is a problem toj 


begin with, This resistance assumes its most. 




It its essential features, systems analysis is a 
frame of reference for managerial decision—making 
and problem solving. In perceptive analysis, 
each problem can be broken down to its major 
reasons or rationale for existence, the environment 
or the organization where the problem is 
manifesting itself, and finally, the outcome of the 
problem, if left alone, or if subjected to a number 
of different alternative courses of corrective 
action. In this way, a triangular frame of reference 
•merges which is as follows : 


emphatic attitude at the level of the top manag£“J 
ment, because of an innate fear on their part W{ 
equate the existence of a problem with personal 
executive inability or incompetence. Unless thil^ 
resistance is broken by psychological andt] 
conmiunieational tools, the systems process canhojfi 
be fully applicable. Secondly, after the existence 
of some problem is accepted by the top levels 0$ 
the management, the immediate area of systems^ 
processor is to try to isolate the problem. Tllifl 
is possibly the most difficult of all syatema*-.^ 
assignments, because it is at this level that 


* 
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process begins to move from the traditional 
thdministrative practices to the more enlightened 
^nfonttation-centered methods, ftom abstract 
^freasoning to more concrete deduction, and 
frperhaps, from qualitative to moio quantifiable 
patens and,oi factois. Finally, at the third stage, 
’the systems analyst begins to Incah the problem 
vfrom its “total” contents to moic manageable sub¬ 
systems, and presents, alternative action-cenleis 
\ with which to weigh the pioblrm 

I 

\ 

The Ctrulin' Aspect v 

D i 

The Input Output piotess, as described 
ibove, exposes the managtiruut of the company to 
both the immediate shoil-iange and the future 
long-range iepui< u^sioii" foi theii actions and 
decisions. In oulci to minimize the possibilities of 
subjective and inan-piomoted uims in the 
4eciiion-pro< ess, il i" usually < onsidercd 
jiecessaiy to think cieativdy before the decision 
has been finally accepted By cieative thinking, 
we mean tbit the pioblem aiea should be 
Investigated in total, broken down into sniallei 
segments which can lie aligned numeiical values, 
and relationships be developed which can present 
.the total and the segmented perspectives. Newer 
techniques of U’M (Critical Path Method), 
'PERT (Piogram Evaluation Review Technique I, 
l OR (Opei at ions Retail hi and a number of highly 
* mathematical tools like Queing Theory, Business 
^ Gaming, and Linear l'logiainmmg etc have been 
*■'ieveloped over the sears which can help the 
s’Ay&tema engineer in shaipenmg liis cieativity. 
a 111 its managerial implications, one can state the 
^’following major elements in this proeess of 
1 establishing meaningful relationships : 

Hypothesis Determination 

1 

i 

Constance and \ananie Determination 

l 

Functional Relationship Determination 

I 

Environmental tuturity Determination 

I 

Managerial Analysis Determination 


It is the Hypothesis which presents the systems 
engineer with a predetermined and defined way 
of looking at the problem. It also equips him with 
a proper analytical tool with which to examine the 
iclcvaiitt < i the situation. The constants and vari- 
ahlt s aie the components of any given problem. 
The constants die beyond human or non-human 
contiol, the vaitables are subject to some controU- 
ing agency Lac h problem-area consists of both 
these aspects, and the giealei complexity an area 
has, giealei will be the piobabilily of having a 
fai giealei number of both constants and variables. 

I he jiindiuntnud i elation ship determines the patt¬ 
ern of mutuality between tlu constants find the 
variables, a» without a functional equation be¬ 
tween tin m, the pioblem just cannot be defined or 
isolated In the enuionmental futurity , we include 
elements of the society, government, public rela¬ 
tions, coipoidte image, and general economic 
Liends Finally, it is the systems engineer’s res¬ 
ponsibility lu tiv and integrate all these afoie- 
mentioned kulois m a valid theory or statement of 
action, which the lop levels of administrative 
manage men! can then transform into positive 
actions and or decisions. 

In jot man on 1 echnology 

111 * whole* now idea of systems-analysis is 
emphatic ail) sealed towards Information Theory 
m general. The assumption is that the complexity 
of modern busmen piactioe makes it quite man- 
datoiy on the pait of the executive to know as 
much a- possible about the pioblem area, without 
wasting any unnecessary time in supeificialitiet 
cn peripheral data, and at the same time, not miss 
ing a single thing of relevance to the situation 
ThU indeed becomes a monumental task, am 
the question arises about the vaiious ways o 
accomplishing the objective. The manageris 
developments in late fifties and early sixtie 
have dearly opened a new field in the area o 
information storage, information retrieval, an 
information processing for the modern bus 
executive. A human system has tp adapt itself t 
the changing needs and demands put by this pP 
mium on information and its timely and sjpeec 


& 
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availability. The whole field of current decision These are only a few suggested pointers aimed 
making is totally dependent on information a * exposing the myth of the total information 
technology, and its multidimensional behavioral system. The answers to some of these questional 
characteristics are now completely beyond the an< ^ others will direct the systems designer .fo* 
mental horizons of any individual, initiate and activate a particularized form of 1 tit 

It then becomes the task of the systems engi- formation control system, aimed at using the jfo* 
neer to (1) plan, (2) design, and (3) motivate sources of the company to their most advantage? 
an Information-System, for the company in ques- ous structures, and sustaining the systems stride* 
tion. The system should be specifically suited to tures both for the present needs as well as for the 
the requirements, both current and projected, and projected expansion of the company in the com* 
should carefully consider the typical operative ing years. It will aim at flexibility of execution 
functions of the company. It should be noted and adaptability to the environment in order to 
here that there is no such thing as a universally control the human problems which often accom- 
ideal design of Information System for all com- pany the design in its most elemental and inttor 
panies. Before designing the system, we should cluctory aspects, 
carefully ask the following: 


! Adaptability in India 


\ * 


1. The Organizational framework of the Company 

A. The geographical and functional distance 
among people 

B. The degree -of centralized control 

C. The use of staff specialists or line generalists 


We have briefly conceptualised the major 
action-centers and decision-elements required in 
systems-eontrol and the Input-Output Principles 
therein. In the context of a developing managerial 
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I). The frequency with which the particular F«P«*'ve m Indta - the afore-menlumed 


type of information is desired, and at what 
times, by what people, and where. 


2. The Control Mechanism of the Company 

A. The degree of crucial decision-making re¬ 
quired for both daily operational work as 
well as policy-setting work 

B. Can the variables in decision-process be 
quantified? 

- C. Monetary implications for setting up a com¬ 
puterized center. 

D. The total personnel cost and pay-off period 
cost for the systems-plan. 


3. The Cultural Dimension of the Company 


-engineering can be purposefully utilized to 
improve the productivity and profitability of the 
industrial operations, to shorten the time-lag im 
volved in most production and control decisions, 
to improve the information flow in the total com¬ 
pany, and thus in the overall development of an 
enlightened administration. 

In most Indian companies, availability of 
relevant data and information crucial to a deci¬ 
sion is always a major problem. It should how* 
ever, be noted that the complexity of this prob* 
lem will increase in equal proportion to the ad* 
vancement of highly competitive companies in the 
coming years. This problem assumes its most enj. 
phatic rationale in departments such as Account 


ing, Marketing, and Production Control. The onb 

A. The level of resistance at the managerial way the information—processing and flow there 

levels. '' can he fully integrated is through the use of 1 

B. The use of traditional versus systems eon- systems-design, applied to the operational pro! 

cepts in the present administration lems with the top management’s active support 

The socio-economic and cultural acceptances This may briefly necessitate a sharp change i 

tinstop tnaaagetnent and junior level the attitude of the employees as well as tk 
nj: administr ative employees, who will pro- management itself, but once the advantages «u 

atlry W ttm chief axccutivss. known, the establishment of ths new system* 




.approach will be easily acceptable in the organi¬ 
sation. 

In the initial stages, Indian management will 
jpefhaps find the installation of the systeras-ana- 
lysis as a costly process, in terms of added equip- 
ment, work assignments, and personnel training. 
This factor should be viewed by them as a long 
term business investment rather than as an imme¬ 
diate pay-off novelty. As a matter of fact, this 
approach will, in the final analysis, result 
in lessened payroll expenses, and overall improve¬ 
ment in the productive resourcefulness of the 
company’s assets and manpower. 

The current industrial expansion phase of 
the economy will automatically require several 
different kinds of Feasibility Studies , Manufactur¬ 


ing and Distribution Projects, as Well as Intra and 
Extra Plant Flow Charts etc. All these industrial 
engineering tools are required for the better func¬ 
tioning of the production and marketing processes 
of the company. These studies will be immensely 
benefitted, and the cost-incidence considerably re¬ 
duced if these are approached with the systems- 
perspective in mind. This will also facilitate an 
easy change-over or modification in the process 
should the plant size be altered, or its marketing 
functions be changed. 

One can conclude this in one important point: 
in the limited availability of resources that the 
country has, the only rational way for the indus¬ 
try to move ahead is through Systems-analysis. 




CHRIST AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


MARIA 

“Jl is by your love that men will know that 
you are my disciples.” These wonderful words of 
Christ are more or less extinct today excepting in 
a few stray cases of living saints. I speak from 
within the Roman Catholic Church to which I 
belong since my birth 38 years ago, and what I 
am going to say is said with certain authority 
based upon my observations and study of the 
various alien religions. But observation and 
experiences were my principal teachers and such 
teachers are the genuine ones. Experiences are 
realisations which cannot be bad from books. 
Swami Vivekananda says, "Religion means 
experience ; means realisation.” And, “experience 
is the best teacher,” goes the proverb. 

The Roman Catholic Church presents itself to 
the world today as a mighty force of power and 
earthly glory—as a mighty force of earthly 
riches governed with excellent skill and 
organistional efficiency. Forgotten are the words 
of Christ ; namely, “My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” The Catholic hierarchy and clergy is 
almost entirely taken up with the building of 
edifices, one more glorious than the other, which 
in turn requires organising, protecting and 
defending. Thus it comes about that the time of 
the clergy is taken up mostly with mammon and 
not with God, for there is really very little time 
left for pastoral work (for which a man actually 
renounces the world and becomes a Priest in the 
first place), and the exercise of Christian charity. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, the famous psychologist of 
U. S. A* had said ; “One has to take time to love, 
one cannot love in a hurry.” Many of the Bishops 
and Priests of the Catholic Church are today 
wondering as to what has become of Christianity? 
But they do not realise that the answer lies right 
vithin their own conduct. For the laity cannot be 
damned ; they are the sheep who necessarily have 
0 follow the shepherds. The shepherds, namely, 
he Cardinals and the Bishops, are today revelling 
ft tfce glory of the footlights, for with the advent of 
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radios, cinema and television, their fame 39 
widespread. They are so busy flying hither and 
thither for committee meetings —there are today 
never-ending discussions—that there is very little 
time left for them for the discharge of their Priestly 
duties like prayer Mass daily recitation of the 
Breviary, lei alone attending to the needs of the 
poor flock under their care. Frankly, it was easier 
to see the Chief Minister of Maharashtra than His 
Eminence the Cardinal ! I met the Chief Minister 
without any previous appointment whereas for 
meeting the Cardinal you had to make a very 
special appointment with his secretary days ahead' 
and that too with difficulty. 

Whatever my fanatic Catholic friends Will 
tell me in self-defense, the words of Rev, Charles 
Paris, the famous English theologian who left 
the Church recently, echo in my own heart. I 
found that I agreed with him fully on many 
points which I shall enumerate presently : 

» 

“When in fact has the Church ever 
entered into conflict with established 
authority to bear witness, even at the cost > 
of its institutional position ? The Church 
as an institution is turned upon itself and 
more concerned with its own authority and 
prestige than with the Gospel Message, J 
cannot accept its claim upon my faith, 
(italics mine) ; ' 

“My experience of the Church has 
gradually overwhelmed me with its lack 
of concern for truth and its lack of con¬ 
cern for people. 

“The lack of concern for truth, with 
the subordination of truth to authority and 
to the preservation of the system, pervades 
th^ whole institution. 

“The institutional Church is constantly 
crushing and damaging people. More and , 
more it has become for me a vast, 
impersonal, unfree, inhuman system. 
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“Something, it seems to me, has gone accusation in view of the good intentions of our 
very wrong with the human relationships hierarchy for the spiritual welfare of the flock, 
that hind peopie together within the But good intentions and good deeds go hand in 
institutional Church. I would go so far as hand. The early Christianity resided in the con- 
to speak of a collective neurosis. Certainly sciences of men and not in rules, regulations and 
someone should investigate the pathology institutions. The early Christian obeyed naturally 
of the present Church. The official Church and spontaneously the commands of Christ in the 
is racked by fear, insecurity and anxiety, Gospels and precepts of love of Christ, handed 
with a consequent intolerance and lack of down to them by the teachings of St. Paul. Where- 
love. And what frustrates any effort at as today, one sees just the opposite. The Church 
remedy is the perpetual dominance of the is indeed racked by fear, suspicion and mistrust, 
system over the person. The system always It is governed with an outward show of earthly 
comes first, and this priority of the might and power which is the direct opposite of 
impeisonal is destructive of the human the commands of Christ in the Gospels. Here 
personality. Gandhi has shown us that Christianity can be 

“Even good people in a position of practised even in the twentieth century for he 
authority heroine victims of the system and was guided entirely by love for which he 
cease to act towards others in a normally finally died. Whereas most of us within the 
human way, and only too many under Church are guided by fear. We do not do what 
authority are kepi immature or become our conscience tells us to do hut guided mainly 
frustrated, sadly eccentric or neurotic, by what others will think of us. This is human 
What I am saying may seem baseless respect and is the gravest sin of the present age. 
accusation, hut I write confident that only Father DuBay had the audacity to stand up to his 
too many in the Church know what I am own convictions and follow the dictates of his 
referring to and can confirm it from their conscience, namely, to take up for the cause of 
own experience.” the Negroes in the U.S., got into bad books, on 

this point, of the Cardinal Mclntire and was 
*7 look in vain al the official level for a finally excommunicated. But being excommuni- 
joyful .sense of the value ami pouter of truth as nicated he is not less a Christian, for he at least 
truth” (italics mine) is one Catholic who lives up to the Gospel of 

'Hie above quotations give a very clear Jesus Christ, his Lord and Master. In my opinion, 
expression of my innermost feelings that I have obedience to Christ and His Gospel Message 
shared with innumerable Catholics that I have should come first preceding any obedience to 
come into contact with, both, in India and abroad, authority wjlhin the institutional Church. In my 
Naturally, Rev. Charles Davis can express him- opinion, Gandhi was a true Christian whereas 
self belter than T could ever do myself, he being most of us hearing that precious name arc hypp- 
an emient theologian whereas I am just an crites. Rightly did he say, “I can tell you that 

■ ordinary member of the Body of Christ. St. Paul much of what passes for Christianity today is a 
says that we are all members though we fulfil negation of the Sermon on the Mount.’* Oar 
different functions. These convictions were horn Faith today resides in institutions, rules and re¬ 
in me of personal experiences over the past decade, gulations; in stone images and buildings.; Our 
And these expriences were very special ones, hearts are ice cold and something holds theni 

■ If I would enumerate them here, the reader may from melting with compassion and mewJy accord- 

/feel inclined to think himself face to face with ing to the teachings and example <of Jesus Christ 
/communist dicatorship ! And this something is the mammon, spoken of by 

fy v The pre-eminence in the Church today is Christ in the Gospels* Materialism has crept. In \ 
/given to mammon. This may sound a very harsh a*>d dealt a mortal blow to ott? 
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developed itching ears (as St, Paul puts it) not 
willing to listen to or understand what is right. 

Jesus Christ, the founder of His Church and 
the Rock on which His Church stands, gave us 
certain precepts to follow literally and not by 
interpretations. If the leaders of our Church can¬ 
not dress in loin cloth like Mahatma Gandhi or in 
a rough tunic like St. Francis of Assisi (who was 
the closest image of Christ on earth), then they 
can still live in simplicity in this so-called 
civilised world. Our leaders have not to he moral 
reformers but Holy Men; men of renunciation 
and not indulgence. They do not have to ride in 
Chevrolet and Mercedes cars nor live in palaces. 
They can very well ride in jeeps or a Fiat if a 
car is needed in this tense and hectic life of ours 
and they can live in simple dwellings possessing 
only the necessities of life for survival. They do 
not need golden crosses that cost over one 
thousand U.S. dollars at pre-devaluation rale! 
And that in a country where our poor Catholics 
live very often ten members in a small room, in 
other words below human standards. 1 am mv- 
self a person of renunciation, consecrated to 
God and put into practice what I am talking 
about. I could have chosen a far better fate for 
myself than what I have chosen. Therefore, what I 
am talking about has been deeply realised and 
revolved in the mind for the past so many years. 
Besides, I have made myself the spokesman of 
most of the Catholics (who do not dare to open 
their mouths out of fear of excommunication or 
because of the refusal of being buried with the 
sacraments of the Church when they die!), and 
the Hindus as well. For to a Hindu, a religious 
leader has to be foremost a man of renunciation. 
And since we live here in Hindustan and not in 
Christendom it would be well to give an ear to the 
opinion of the majority of the people. 

In order to go back to Christ (for today we 
are as far from Him as we possibly could), we 
would first need humility to recognise our mis¬ 
takes and redress our faults. Out of this humility 
shall be bom the necessary grace from God to 
accomplish our renewal* In this the leaders have 
N> r ,'*et an example, which the obedient Catholic 
Jaitjj will fellow whole-heartedly. I found that 


the obedience of today’s Cathoic laity is borii 
fear and not of love. This is completely opposed 
to the precepts of Christ. The approach of til 
leaders to the laity has to be entirely that of low 
and that only has the power to bring a spontanea 
ous return of the same love. The time when 
could rule with a stick is passed now, only ruUn| 
with love will work a miracle. V* 

1 strongly feel that our leaders should ktjl 

moie stress on the erection of monasteries which 

• * ... ?“ vl 

are the true strongholds of grace. Gartdhiji said 
of a Cistercian cloistered monastery in South 
Africa, which he visited while still a young man ; 
“They get up at 2.30 a.m. ; they eat a puref$ 
vegetarian diet ; they strictly observe the silence $ 
only two or three go to the nearest market 

speak to visitors.they add a calling to thliif 

learning. They are gardeners, carpenters, tailottsj 
shoe makers, cooks, etc. I still live much undef 1 
spell of the sweet silence of their calls. It would 
be my very ideal to found such an institute, b 
it needs followers who would dedicate body ft] 
soul for all their lives.” And such men are to . 
found amongst the followers of Christ. But o 
leaders are too much concerned with extern 
activity (which gives very little time fot pray 
and self-sanctification even for the clergy bo 
secular and religious), not caring for what 
most essential; a life of union with God. The 
monasteries of which Gandhiji speaks are pow< 
houses of heavenly graces that, shed their ra 
upon the whole world as their vocation calls, tl 
monks and nuns to sacrifice their lives for tl 
whole of mankind and not only to save tbek 
selves. Today many of these monasteries find 
very difficult to survive because the leaders direc 
ed their attention to other types of hectic ejete 
nal activity which can very well be performed I 
the laity. But there is the FEAR in the way j 
handing over such responsibilities to the laity*, 
have not the slightest doubt that the laity will,] 
far more loyal to the Bishops and the clergy:} 
the laity sees and experiences the trust and lpve j 
a Father from them. I have seen this put ini 
practice in the Sevagram Ashram where I Jii 
spent a couple of years and this has left $ 
deeply edified. 



CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN IN INDIA 

R. L. SHARMA 


The occupational structure of a nation 
Cflifcans the distribution or division of its popu¬ 
lation according to occupations of different 
types. Basically, occupations arc divided into 
these types vfe., primary, secondary and 
•tertiary activities. Primary occupations consist 
i>f agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, 

Y - 

fishery etc. and secondary occupations com¬ 
prises of manufacturing both small and large 

i 

Scale industries, transport, communications, 
Banking aud finance and services are treated 
as tertiary activities. 

; •\ Since the turn of this century many esti¬ 
mates have been made, but they are said to 
fee defective due to inadequacy of the data, 

t 

the differences in definitions of occupations 
afid wide range of assumptions made. The 
following table will show the trend of changes 
jin occupational structure in India since 1901 : 


More than 70 per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation in India is engaged in agriculture and 
allied occupations. Between 10 to 12 per cent 
of people are engaged in mining, industry and 
construction. Tertiary occupation tabes only 
15 percent ot people in it. 

The proportion of people engaged in 
agriculture, etc. had increased from about 71 
percent in 1901 to about 76 per cent in I9rl. 
Dependence on primary industries is increasing 
and it is believed that a large percentage of people 
in agriculture is clear indication of growing 
poverty. Even with large number of people 
engaged in it, the country is not self-sufficient 
in food and agricultural raw materials. It is 
estimated that productivity per worker in 
agriculture is only a third that of a worker 
in the industries and in the tertiary sectors 
which arc well organised. The proportion of the 


Occupational Distribution in India (1901-1961) 

Tabic.** 


Category 

Primary 

Occupations. 

Secondary „ 

Tertiary „ 


1901 1911 1921 1951 1951 1961 

71.47 74.96 7 6.12 74.74 74.70 46.44 
14.70 10.77 9.96 10.25 10.56 10.96 
16.83 14.27 13.82 15.01 15.04 12.60 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.00 100.00 

• • Census of India, 1961, paper No. 1 1962, 
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Sorbing forces in secondary sector has been 
almost steady over the last 60 years with a 
slight changes. Tertiary occupation represents the 
highly significant changes during this period. 
It is of course a declining trend but in 
between great changes and fluctuations 
occurred. it came to 14.27 in 1911 from 
16.85 in 1901 and then 13.82 from 1911 and 
then nearly constant in 1951 as 15.04 and then 
there was a great decline in 1961 as 12.60. 

A general inference may be drawn from 
the above factors, that inspite of great develop¬ 
ment in industrial production there has not 
been any remarkable change in the occupati¬ 
onal structure. This clearly interpretes that secon¬ 
dary and tertiary sectors have not grown 
rapidly enough to make an impact on the 
primary sector. Over and above these condi¬ 
tions, one thing is very important and that is 
if India at all wants to avoid employment 
problem and poverty it should develop the 

secondary and tertiary sectors of occupation. 

The decade of 1951-61 is remarkably im¬ 
portant in India's history, as develop¬ 
mental outlays of unprecedented aspects 

were incurred under Five Year Plans during 
this period, and had a significant effects on 
National income, employment, occupational 

pattern, etc. The following table shows a 
comparative picture of the aggregate changes 
In populations and total workers (1951-61): 

Table. 2 

(in millions) 
1951 1961 increase 

in 1961 
over 1951 

Total population 361.1 439.2 78.1 

Total number of 

worker* 140.9 188.4 47.5 

Percent of work¬ 
ing force to total 

population. 39.1 42.9 ••• 

i fBook on Manpower. P, 20) 


There has been a considerable changeirt 
population, as it was increased 439.2 million 
in 1961 from 361 million in 1951 and 42.9 
p.c. from 39.1 p.c. during 1951.61 respective!# 
During this period, there has been some 
change in the distribution of the working 
population as between activities. These are 
shown in the following table : 

Table—3, 


Distribution of working population by 
Industrial categories : 



Catagories 

1951 

1961 

I 

Cultivators 

60.0 

63.G 

11 

Agricultural Labour 

19.7 

16.8 

III 

Plantation, forest etc. 


* 


(incl. mining). 

2.9 

3.8 

< \* • % 

IV 

Manufacturing 

9.0 

9.3 

V 

Construction 

1.1 

1.1 

VI 

Trade, Communication 


'1 


& Transport 

6.8 

5.7 

Vll Other Services 

10.6 

10.0 


During the first 10 years of planning In 
India despite heavy investments the proportion 
of working force in primary sector has been 
increasing. There has been a little increase to 
secondary and tertiary sectors considering the 

the employment opportunities, the total 

)• 

additional (rising in trade, communication and 
like occupations) employment generated under 
the first two Plans was estimated at 12 mfll- 
ions; and moreover Planning Commission 
estimated the additional employment In agri¬ 
culture for 3 million persons; but it did not 
come true in practice. The changes in total 
population and working force during 1951- 
1961 were revealed as increase in population 
77.4 .increase in working population 47.2 
and increase in cultivators only 28.5. Of 
the total population increase amounting to 774 
million, increase in working population alette 
accounted for 47.2 million and of this increase 


r. 

••‘.ithe agricultural class alone consist of 28. 5 i.e. 

over 61 per cent. It clearly shows that the 
I developmental pattern under two Plans of the 
l ’ Country was fashioned to provide relief to 
|; millions of underemployed cultivators but not 
to add to their numbers in millions. 

Planning Commission stipulated to reduce 
the proportion of agricultural occupants to 
' about 60 per cent by 1976. But 1961 figures 
' shows that the proportion of agricultural popu- 
’ lation to the total workers was 69.53 per cent 
f - as compared to 69.74 percent in 1951 and it 
Js very close to the situation of 1951, There- 
. fore the diversification of occupational struct- 
; Ure of the Indian economy may not take 
place at the rate stipulated by the Planning 
Commission because there has not been any 
remarkable changes during 1951-61, 

There is imbalance in agriculture due to 
fmmbolify of labour force from agriculture to 
secondary and tertiary sectors and hence the 
the labour productivity is low. Naturally the 
incomes received by those who are dependent 
. on agriculture, are low. As the rate of transfer 
of labour from agriculture to other industries 
is low, people will get the minimum income. 
Generally, ft is half or even less than half of 
the average income in the Country. 
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will diminish. At the same time, schemes of 
rural electrification will encourage the setting 
up of small and large workshops and factories, 
of processing and manufacturing establishments. 
As commodity production goes up, the scope 
for employment in services will also go up. 
A few examples may be cited in the context 
e.g. In Kosi Projects (in Purnia and Saharsa 
districts of Bihar) the agricultural percentage 
of change was 33.3, and 59, in 1961 ; while 
it was 231.5 and 429.6 per cent in non-agricul- 
tural population in 1951. In the same way 
the following industrial concerns gave glimpses 
on the subject: 


Projects 

% increase 

% increase 


in total 

in total 


agricultural 

population 


working 

working 


population 

in non- 


in 1961 

agricultural 

over 1951 

in i96< 


2 

over 1951 

1. Hindustan Shipyard 

65.3 

96.4 

2. Rourkela Steel plant 

30.7 

264.7 

3. Mohan foundry 

1.1 

175.0 

4. Nunmati Oil refinery 

7.5 

135.8 

5. Heavy Electricals 

24.4 

73.1 

Source: Fact Book on Manpower, p. 90. 


* ■ Inspite of all the facts and facets mentioned 
'above, we have to realize a fundamental con¬ 
cept and that is the planned economic deve¬ 
lopment in our Country. As a result of this 
development, there is bound to be a consi¬ 
derable increase in employment opportunities. 
Rapid progress is taking place in expanding 
.. ^ irrigation, power, basic industries, transport and 
Ill'^Wbier services and directly as well as indirectly 
fjjSibfere wilt therefore, be new avenues of em- 
', ; 'Ptoyment. As irrigational facilities are pro- 
iil'^essively increased and the scope for double 
’^cropping fs enlarged, seasonal unemployment 


Moreover, economic development implies 
continuous growth of national income and 
employment and requires simultanious develop¬ 
ment in all spheres of the economy. In India, 

at present, the net output per worker in 
primary production is quite low, if is about 
one fifth that of in mining and factory esta¬ 
blishments and one third of the net output 
per worker in trade and services sector. 
Economic development will necessarily have to 
involve a transfer of a part of the worMpg 
force from agriculture to secondary and 
tertiary sector of activities. But such a ttan#? 
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Nationality and language 


-Contributed 


There are many States in this world 
which have a linguistically heterogenous 
population. We can mention ofl hand a 
Jew noteworthy examples viz Russia, China, 
Belgium, Canada and Switzerland. The 
IL 8. S. R. i« composed of fifteen union Re¬ 
publics (or 20 Autonomous Republics) in¬ 
habited by distinct racial-linguistic groups. 
Article 3 of the Constitution of China says : 
fc The Peoples Republic of China is a uni¬ 
fied, multinational State. All the nationalities 
are equal**-have freedom to use and develop 
their spoken and written languages, and to 
preserve or reform their habits and cus¬ 
toms." Both in Russia and China there are 
majority and minority linguistic families but 
there have never been any unseemly mani¬ 
pulations made by any major language group 
;o gain an advantage of a material or moral 
rind. French and Flemish in Belgium 
English and French in Canada ; or German, 
French, Italian and Ronmnsch in Switzer - 
and all have an equality in official use 
vhich no one ever tries to vitiate by any 
mproper propaganda or twisting of the laws 
>f the various countries mentioned. 

When India became an independent 
ipuntry by negotiation with the British over- 
&rd«, she did so by surrendering a large 

1 *r 

ortion of her territory which was used by 
he British to form a new country called 
’ahistan. The British handed over power 
a the Congress Party by reason of their 
jreewent to do what the British proposed. 


From that time onward the Congress have 
managed the affairs of India in a more or 
less autocratic manner. The majority of 
Indians being illiterate and the Congress 
having been relatively well organised by the 
immediate followers of Mahatma Gandhi it 
was easy for the Congress to do what they 
liked with India and the Indians during the 
initial years of independence. And the 
Congress took good advantage of this and 
manipulated things in a manucr which beoe- 
fifcfced the members, associates and proteges 
of their Party and the particular zones 
which supplied the greatest number of 
followers of the Charkha Flag. Those zones 
which were not so abject nor satisfactorily 
devoted to the sanctimonious and irrational 
ideals sponsored by the hhaktas of the 
various cults that the guru $ of the nume¬ 
rous rrshrarnas were developing, naturally 
remained renounced by the Pandavas. Bengal 
was a special favourito for relentless exploi¬ 
tation and she lost the districts of Singh* 
hhnm, Manhhum , Purnea and the Santhal 
Parganas to Bihar which was being fortified 
as a stronghold of the Congress. 


Pandit Nehru, who was the founder of 
the dismembered India of 1947, took great; 
pains to form a Central Zone of this new 
State which would be uniform in culture, 
literacy, way of life and devotion to ideals 


like vegetarianism, coy and husband worship 
and a fanatical attachment to idQas which 


NATIONALITY AND LANGUAGE 


nobody believed in elsewhere in India. His 

% 

choice of Uttar Pradesh* Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar bore good result and he sealed 
the fate of Nationalism in India by declar¬ 
ed Hindi to be the State Language elect even 
before anybody knew what Hindi was and 
who spoke _ or used it as a mother-tongue. 

A sort of synthetic language was ordered 
to be concocted and this Rashtra Bhasha 
or State Language began to grow in the 
hands of nurse maids who were more, eager 
to feed themselves than their charge. Under¬ 
nourished, devitalised, suffering from a variety 
of organic and functional disorders ; Rashtra 
Bhasha is full of a sense grievance against 
all fully developed languages of India and 
English, without having any real understan¬ 
ding of the nature, origin and ' tendencies 
of the congenital ailments it suffered from. 
Hindi, that is Rashtra Bhasha, being only 
basically the language of a very small 
group of persons speaking a Mindi-Type- 
Dialect, is as much a foreign language to 
the speakers of the various other Hindi- 
Type-Dialects as it is to 85% of India's 
population whose language it is not and 
never hfcs been. Urdu, Bhojpuri or Mai- 
thUi ju'e spoken by greater numbers than 
this synthetic Rashtra Bhasha ; but then 
the * people who made their fortune doing 
Rashtra Bhasha prachar work did not be- 
v long to Bhojpnr, Mithila or the Urdu- 
speaking community. If ever there was a 
false facade of elaborate design to hide the 
inner poverty of a totally undeveloped 
language, the colourful covers of numerous 
newly, printed books in Rashtra Bhasha 
will | easily occupy an important place among 


such in gloriously glorious show pieces. 
Mostly very inferior translations of books 
of other languages, English and Bengali 
being the most numerous, these paper-back 
books in Rashtra Bhasha have done little to 
lend precision and accuracy to the con¬ 
cocted idioms of an artificially developed 
language. The thought forms which require 
to be unambiguously moulded in a language 
used for statutary and State purposes can 
hardly take shape from inexpert transla¬ 
tions. The people whose language Rashtra 
Bhasha is, in a manner of spsaking* have 
been simple and unsophisticated to a fault. 
If now, that basic language has to be 
dressed up with thousands of new words 
and phrases which are unnatural appendages 
to it for all time, the resulting linguistic 
monster will never articulate the real feel¬ 
ings of any living man. If it is well ex¬ 
ecuted it will be a robot serving a purports 
mechanically. If, on the other hand, there 
is laxines3 and inexactitudes, its raonsterly 
exterior will not be compensated for by tiny 
great serviceability. 

A State language should have' certain 
qualities which the Raehtra-Bhasba docs hot 
and will not ever possess. It can not be a 
storehouse of legal, scientific, military, 
technical or any other kind Qf knowledge 
essentially required for the sound adminis¬ 
tration of the State. Stilted translations of 
the world's classics can be made in a language 
without .any tradition, for the reason that 
the correctness of the translation can only 
be judged by interested parties; and the 
. communicativeness of the words and phrases 
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co&cocted to express the thoughts of Socrates, 
Hegel or Marx can never be tested out on 
account of the readers inability to express 
what they have understood in any language 
other than the same Rashtra-Bhasha. Modern 
thought currents in their contiuuons flow will 
never be projected effectively in the pain¬ 
fully thought out phrases of a made-to- 
order language. Its lack of precision and 
intimacy with the thoughts and feelings of 
living men and women will defeat its attempts 
to serve as a link language. We shall not 
try to evaluate the usefulness of Hindi as 
an international language. 

Comming to the reasons behind the 
attempts that the Congress Government 
have made to force Hindi upon India, we 
find none which can be called convincing 
and good. Hindi is merely the common 
name given to a large number of dialects 
which are <juite often linguistically unrelated. 
Borne languages of Rajasthan and Bihar can 
be cited as good examples of very un-Hindi 
dialects that have been pressed into service 
by the Congress Ilindiwallahs. For they had 
to increase the number of Hindi speakers 
any how and prove that almost all Indians 
spoke Hindi. In India however most 

people donot speak Hindi. In Government 
publications every attempt is made to inflate 
the figures of Hindi speakers and also to 
present Hindi as a homogenous language of 
a linguistic origin and nature whidh makes 
its speakers the members of a single linguistic 
group. In fact those who speak Western 

Hindis Bhojpuri, Maithili, Magbdhi as well 

** 

as various other dialects of Hindi; speak 
entirely different languages. The figures of 
Hindi speakers therefore must be divided 


into four or five groups to locate. which 
group speaks dialects nearest to Rashtra 
Bhasha. According to published census 
figures of 1961 Hindi was spoken by 13.34 
crores of persons and Non-Hindi languages 
were spoken by 30.55 crores. Of the 13.34 
crores of persons alleged to be Hindi speak¬ 
ing only about 40 p. c. perhaps Bpoke and 
understood -those Hindi dialects which resem¬ 
bled Rashtra Bhasha nearly enough. Our 
assumption therefore that about 15 p. c. of 
Indians spoke Rashtra Bhasha cannot be 
far wrong. 


The recent outbursts of Hindiphils 
against English are totally irrational and 
childish. Students gain the most by their 
knowledge of English. Business and trade 
also are stimulated by the use of English. 
Industry and Technical work cannot do 
without English. In the circumstances the 
abuses and attacks on English are thoroughly 
unintelligent and shows an immaturity of 
mind which cannot make the Hindi speak¬ 
ers very useful members of the Indian 
Nation. The History of our fight for freedom 
is full of the contibufcions made by persons 
who spoke English whenever necessary and 
and did not make much use of Hindi. From 
Raja Rammohun Roy, through generations 
of great Indians such as Keshub Chandra 
Sen, Dayanand Saraswati, ' Ramkrlehns, 
Vivekananda, Aravinda, Rabindranath; 
Gokhale, Ranade, Lajpat Rai, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Subhas Chandra Bose, Rash Bebari 


Bose, the great leaders of the Gadr Party, 
the terrorists of the Punjab, Maharashtra 
and Bengal, down to the fighters who went 
with. Gandhiji, we find much material in 
English •; and in . the non-Hindi. languages. 
The Hindi-Hooligans should learn their 
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lesson in time and stop behaving like un¬ 
balanced persons. If instead of engaging 
in hooliganism they really worked for the 
growth of Hindi, the future of Hindi might 
not be so bleak. All the money that Hindi 
speakers have been taking for their alleged 
work of Hindi Prachar should be accounted 

for in detail by them. For the progress 

• » . 

made by Hindi has not been commensurate 
with the payments made, and one would 
like to know what really happened to the 
funds thus spent for the spread of Hindi. 
The way things are progressing, Hindiphils 
are facing a possibility of wider anti-Hindi 
activities tn India. The Constitution can be 
amended again and the clause about making 
Hindi official Language can be rescinded. All 
Languages that are named in Schedule viii 
can be given equal status in the amended 
Constitution and Hindi can be then used 
only by such persons as wish to do so. That 
these Hindi fanati.es do not even know 
what was proposed in connection with the 
adoption of Hindi as official Language of 
India is proved by their attempts to destroy 
the number plates of cars. For Hindi 
written in the Devanagari script was the 
recommended official language. As to figures, 
the international numerals in use were to 
be continned. During the last several 
years Hindiphils have tried their best to 
ignore this provision with the result that 
mile-stones in Hindi regions have lost all 
usefulness to motorists, the majority of whom 
cannot read Hindi numerals. 

i » 

Coming to the moral and material 
accountancy aspects of this proposed change 
over to Hindi we find that knowledge of 
English is more widespread in India than that 


of Hindi. The money value of all this 
knowledge of English must run to thousands 
of crores* The Hindi speakers being the least 
educated are also the least English knowing. 

V 

If it comes to teaching all Indians Hindi,, 
there are not enough teachers to go round, for 
the teachers have to be bilingual such as, 
ITindi-Tamil, Hindi-Telugu, Hindi-Bengali 
and so on, in order to act a8 teachers. And 
if Bihar, U. P. and M. P. started to turn out 
these teachers in bulk the rest of India may 
not want to employ them on various grounds. 
Why should a Bihari be given a job in Mad¬ 
ras ? The imported teachers may not find 
favour also for their ways of behaviour in 
spheres other than that of education. The 
Hindi language may be acceptable to the f 
the people of other States but the people of j 
U. P., Bihar and M. P. may not be parti- j 
cularly as preceptors. As things are, how- j 
ever, there are no organised supply of Hindi j 
teachers. In fact the people who could have j 

organised all this had been too busy during 5 

£ 

the last several years making money by ; 
fake attempts at Hindi Prachar The idea $ 
that Hindi can be introduced immediately j 
or in the near future as state language 
everywhere is absurd. Even in Bengal very . 
few people know to read and write Hindi ; 
and there are no proper arrangements for j 
teaching that language. The other states : 
are no better off. We cannot visualise any 
mass acceptance of Hindi everywhere , even ; 
after years of concentrated and well orga¬ 
nised effort. The reason is that a mere' 
ability to read and write Hindi somehow 
cannot enable a person to use it as a subs-. 
titute for English. People studied English 
for generations. not merely as a language 
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Vbiii also as a medium for acquiring know¬ 
ledge of history, philosophy, law, medicine, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
the various technological subjects and all 
those matters which arc the constituents of 
universal human wisdom. Jn industry, 
trade, commerce, in matters relating to 
accountancy, taxation, the fulfilment, of 
statutory obligations, communication with 
foreign countries and in dealings with foreig¬ 
ners who come to India for work or plea¬ 
sure, English is most suitable while Hindi 
is totally ineffective. To fact full education 
or training in Hindi is yet impossible creri 
in the Hindi speaking areas. In the rest of 
India Hindi has no status except as a bazar 
language in certain states. It is not 
understood in the South. 

The recent attempts by Hindi loving 
mobs to disestablish English from Uttar 
Prade.di, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh by use 
of force, have been provocative to the rest 
of India. If there is retaliation in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Ahmedabad, Gauhati, Bhubaneswar, Amritsar, 
Madurai, Mysore, Poona, Nagpur and other 
nou-Hindi speaking cities, the Hindi mobs 
Will be proved to have acted against India’s 
national integrity. If Hindi is going to be 
6%ate language of India it will not be so 
through the violent and ill mannered excesses 
Committed by half-educated and unintelligent 
mobs. Insulting women, damaging property, 
attacking newspaper offices and generally be¬ 
having in a rowdy and uncivilised manner, 
^antoOt be tolerated by those who love India, 
Indian civilisation and culture. India can 
j#ahead without Hindi; but the Hindi- 


phils cannot exist without the rest of India. 
The Hindi-speaking areas are the least 
progressive in point of education, training 
and economic development. The per capita 
income of the Hindi speakers is much lower 
than the Indian average. The richer people 
in those regions arc the greatest tax-evaders, 
black marketers and profiteers. They also 
are the most addicted to corrupt and illicit 
practices. Among the Hindi speakers who 
work and live in adjoining non-Hindi terri¬ 
tories are numerous small traders, money 
lenders, washerman, milkmen, • serapdealers 
and itinerant hawkers, acrobats and vagrants. 
The rest of them are either in domestic 
service or engaged in industry and commerce 
as subordinate staff. Most of these people 
have no high intellectual or moral outlook. 
The adulteration of goods, selling short 
weight, charging 150 p. c. interest, sale of 
snacks of a flyblown and inferior quality 
are associated with these people and they 
cannot there l ore have a public image which 
is even remotely admirable. In the circum¬ 
stances, if the character of the Hindi speakers 
is to stimulate people’s love for Hindi, the 
Hindi-speakers have a lot of self-improve¬ 
ment to achieve before they can expect the 
rest of India to appreciate them, their ways 
as well as their language. The present mass 
delinquency of the Hindiphils has reduced 
their prestige in the eye of India. They 
should lose no time in changing their 
methods of Hindi propaganda; otherwise 

» i 

they would hfrve no second opportunity to 
work for Hindi prachar among the non-Hindi 
speakers of India. 

Going back to facts we must point out 


nationality 

that even assuming a 25 p. c. Hindi speak¬ 
ing population in India, that 25 p. c. will 
be found to be nearly 85 p. c. illiterate as 
against a 30 p. c. literacy in the 75 p. c. 
non-Hindi speaking portion of the Indian 
population. Ju the circumstances the Hindi 
speakers will have to spend the best part 
of the next 25 years to educate themselves 
and they will not be available to teach Hindi 
to the rest of India. During the last twenty 

years the non-Hindi speakers have leant 
more and more on their own mother languages 
and English and have not acquired any 
noticeable knowledge of Hindi. The Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Hindi expansion schemes 
have been, like their other schemes, exten¬ 
sively spectacular and for window dressing 
rather than intensively ^purposeful. Much of 
the money spent has been taken by people 
who have done little to teach Hindi to the 
rest of India. In short Hindi has not been 
taught to non-IIindi speaking people and the 
practical difficulties of achieving Hindi 
pramr are insurmountable. The most obvious 
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difficulty is the predominance of illiteracy 
and lack of education, among the Hindi¬ 
speaking peoples of India. They can no 
more teach. Hindi to the rest of India than 
the Bantus can teach Afrikans to all the 
Afro-Asian nations. If these ardent Hindi- 
phi Is concentrated on self-improvement 
rather than waste their energies in their 
futile attempts at English Ilatao , they could 
at least teach themselves Hindi. English 
would not suffer any losses if the Hindi- 
speakers did not learn it. For as it is, 
99 p. c. of Hindi speakers have little know¬ 
ledge of English. The llatauhuj of English 
will merely make them even less educated 
than they are at present The best idea 
would be to carry on as before until the 
Hindi speakers come upto the literacy level 
of the rest of India. In the mean time the 
non-Hindi States could progressively stimu¬ 
late the study of Hindi among such of their 
people as hoped to engage in Government 
service. Even that would take a number of 
years to develop. 




ASOKA; NOBLEST AMONG EMPERORS 


Bl'DDHAfMSA P 

v - The study of the life of Asoka, the great 
^Buddhist Emperor, who ruled over India in the 
jythird century before Christ, may inspire man to 
more determined and creative effort to achieve 
: a lasting peace on earth. A solution to the pre- 
. sent world problems, which are the outcome of 
Joan’s own hale, greed and fear, needs urgent 
^attention. 

‘-V, 

; \ Emperor Asoka, in his early life, manifested 
these identical evils, hut laler in life, after the 
acceptance of the teachings of the Compassionate 
Buddha, he became so serene and noble that he 

i V 

commanded the respect and admiration of man- 
kind. Even to this day his name is honoured, 
And il lies enshrined in the hearts of every 
Buddhist and Hindu. 

* Asoka is the grandson of Chandragupta 
Mauraya whom the Greeks called Sandracotta. 
After Alexander the Great left India, Chandra- 
gupta overran Punjab and conquered the Ganges 
country <321 IJ.C.) and consolidated the great 
Empire reaching across ail the plains of North 
India from the Western to the Eeastern sea board. 
, v He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who 
conquered .Madras and was in turn succeeded by 
Biftdcsara’s son Asoka (.270 B.C) who was one 
the greatest monarchs of mankind, whose do- 
niains extended from Afghanistan to Madras. The 
dstory is both based on chronicles of Ceylon, 
particularly Mahawtmsa, and on his own edicts 
ind inscriptions, about seventy of which stand to 
,hi$ clay in various parts of India as immortal 
ntfnuraents to his greatness. 

Asoka exemplified his life with the sublime 
packings of the Buddha and he applied these 
Manciples to bring about a welfare state for the 
taiefit of those over whom he ruled. He was a 
treat ruler, an able administrator, a statesman, a 
eformer and the world’s first religious mission- 
try. The story of his life would bo fascinating to 
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students as chapters of political and religioui 
history of ancient India. 

The early religious life Asoka followed wa< 
of a Brahmanical form, with metaphysics anc 
propitiating of the gods. As a devotee of God 
Siva, he look greaL pleasure in animal sacrifice 
He was said to have killed all his brothers save the 
youngest in his struggle for power and to inheril 
his father’s throne. Although the Indian and Ceylon 
chronicles confirm this, yet there is a school oi 
thought that denies this as a gross exaggeration oi 
him as a cruel monster to dramatise Asoka’s 
self-reformation under the influence of Buddhism, 

In the first year of his reign, that is towards 
the middle of his life, he made a unique 
contribution to mankind. He is the only Emperor 
in history to give up conquests after victory. Asoka 
decided on the annexation of the few remaining 
outlying stales. He started the conquest of Kalinga 
(Orissa), but after a victorious war, was 
overcome with remorse. The cruelties and 
horrors of war disgusted him. Rock Edict XIII 
contains a personal confession of his remorse 
at the sight of suffering and carnage which the 
war involved. Dr. V, A. Smith states : “The 
horrors which accompany war, even successful 
war, made a deep impression on the heart of the 
victorious monarch, who has recorded on the 
rocks in unperishable words the suffering of the 
vanquished and the remorse of, the victor. The 
record is distinct with personal feeling and still 
carries across the ages the moan of the human.” 

Thereafter Asoka gave up war and developed 
a pacific attitude—a human one. Asoka became a 
Buddhist sympathiser before the Kalinga war. It is 
said that he regularly bestowed aims on Bra hmin 
priests, but he was not pleased with their demeanor. 
One day, while he was quite casually looking 
through his window, he saw a dignified Buddhist 
monk and invited him to the palace, whereupon tl 



monk delivered a short but instructive discourse 
based on the followin'! vrasr of the 
Dlmmmapadu : 

"Heedfulness is tlit* path of dcalhles-me-s. 

I leedlessne-.-. i- the path of death. 

The heedful do not die, the heedless one* 
ate like unto the dead.” 

I hese \iolds of the Buddha impie—ed Asoka 
arid flipped hi.- mind and he heeauie a Buddhi-l. 
Thereafter he preleued Dhnrma l iju^a — ruiwptes! 
hv i i ghleousnc--. |[ wa-» onlv * afiei the war M 
K.iiiuva that A-nku became .m idea! Buddhist 
nienanh. Wiih r.euctcs- eueigs he worked lor the 
div-eminalion . f the Phtttnri mid lie i* te.-ponsib'f 
for (i.li^rvdtioj. iliiddid-in horn ,i mi. all sectarian 
jelicion o! in.oa into .me «d the v leale-t lelhiinii- 

i i i 

ol the v in '<!, ! {oo'iuii !ii - edit I- he luouaht to tie* 
knowledge o| hi- t oiinti v men the -nnpW and 
piaclic.ii a»pr t I- <>| !>uddhi-m which eventually 

nioefdt d die li! 1 ’ an.i ihoe.diS • >i .< \ i-l -rv mrnt of 


hunting with pious duties lo Ids people. He worker 
unceasingly for moral, social and eeonomi 
welfare of his people. 

Aermding In /'l tahanumsti, the gieal chronicl 
of Ceylon, Asoka became an u paw La taking vows t< 
rha-lity) in the ninth sear of his accession t 
the thione. Hi- edict-, depict him as glowing ii 
pints as sears passed hs. lie ,-v nebroni/ed hi 
internal admini-t j ation and foreign policy t< 
spaead the Buddha f)harma. Again it i- slated it 
the Viahun rjfr//w/, that i»» tin* ele venth year of hi 
. 1 —umplion ol powc. he became a iulMh.dge. 
Buddhi-l.- Monk ibeiebv hr aet'*d both as la’ 
ialet utal tcmpo.ai head <>l Imddhi-ni. lie ul.lizpt 
Jo«al chief- to -.tjpervise monks behaviour. 

In hi- fin (nit a call* l he i ornr.imendc d to monk' 
and las men -even favourite pas-age- 1’iom tin 
1.<»I\ -c j iptinI hi- edi« 1 was found on lice h»j 
“f a hid in liajy-ih.m. smiu helu*\e that Asokd 
Ij\< d here a- a full-hedged Budubi-t monk in 
tin: la-1 scai- «d hi- lib* In (hi- edict he exhorted 


m ink it id. 

! le wa- pii.u inpud with jm—mnai *• /eal t.» 
-joeid tin w.i m•" '»! the Imddha ih; ouidioul hi- land 
and horde, in" !a ! c- pi a. •(*!uU\. llicrc is na 
re idence that he nduivd his arms or abolished 


capital punishment. Me i- -aid to have commuted 
chad, set item e*-, ju-t a levs das-, hrlnje the 
e\e< ution. I hi*- i- indicnlive »>l his rjpaeiU a- a 


•dmiv: ndm and admim-hatm. lie ui-«-!\ modified 


lii-- p<e iii-m lo ine.-i the mods ,d admini-tering 
a vast empire, oidi pis.jre and lance-- lo all In¬ 
sult jn Is. 

A'-’oka did not give up or u-e miiilniv power 
af|< t* the sictoiiou- hahra* \ w.n rium then on 
he used the ihiddhisls prim iple- ol dines as a 
tieinendou- new weapon. Thus, with thr spread 
of Buddhist morality, he named more power anil 
influence both anion;: his subject.- and 
Jieiiihhourirnr stales. He ejrelullv cultivated two of 

i. i 

the golden piineiples of Buddhisin ihnnsa 
(non-voiolence) and compassion and these very 
weapons were 4 wielded l*s Mahatma Candlti in our 
lifetime lo retrain India's independence with 
pence and goodwill from the Biilbh people. 

Asoka forbade animal sacrifices in his 


people' 1 1 • lake refuse in (lie triple ecru—-Buddha, 
Phut nut and .Sr/z/g/iu, and to take* five or eight vow.s 
of chaslilv. hi the eleventh sear of iris jce«s-ion 1«> 
hi- iliiono. !*.e orucCH/eil nn-siomm activities to 
Icacig.t land-. Ik- i- bethved to have sent 
mi-nonane*; and diploma!.- lo Cice*c, IVi-ia, 
( liina and in t.ivhiii. i le -nit his nun son and 
daughter, Mahmu.i and S re.i'h^nnOa, to Ceylon 
l"i me--roi.L»»' work, 'd.diind.i <or,\<tled the King 
1 i ' \ loo i i• {<* Buddhism a! Attuiadhapura in 

_\oi!ti ( cetr.d (a vion, with adoption of Buddhism 
a- ihc -kite *» !igi f •!s oi <.!ev h'n. In lh<* third (,cuturv. 
B. < , the >iidi.i!*‘*e - o, itiz.nimi hlos-oii.ral into a 
•.dodeit age. 

Singliapuli.i, who a« lived in { V\io»n later, 
hi ought u sapliiii: m flic Bodhi tree* \ Ficus 
rciitAO rs> undei whirl, the tiautama a»S:rined 
Buddbahood. his l.c'c grow to this dav at 
Anmailhapuia, the ancient capital of Ceylon. It 
is known as the oldest historical tiee in world, 
as the parent hep had died awav. If was planted 
in Ccv Ion in 215 B.C., and it still Horn Kites as 
4 1 iiv ingMi ihnle to the gieatness ,,f A*-oka and his 
two children. 

Asoka s missionaiv zuf responsible for the 


Empire, He replaced royal tours of pleasure and spread of Buddhism from Ccv Ion to South East Asiai 



The form of Buddhism that was introduced to 

• > ** 

Ceylon was of the Tkeravada school (school of 
the Elders) ; therefore Asoka himself may have 
been a Theravadin . This form of Buddhism exists 
in Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodiea, besides 
Ceylon, and the peoples of the lands almost 
venerate Asoka and his children. Theravada 
form may have been transmitted to China by 
Asoka, although the real spread of Buddhism to 
China took place only many centuries after the 
death of Asoka in the Mahay ana form. 

The edict, R.E. IV Delhi, indicates that 
Asoka enunciated a paternal form of govern¬ 
ment. It states “as far as one feds confidence' 
after having entrusted his child to an intelligent 
nurse, thinking the intelligent nurse will be able 
to keep my child well, so the officers were 
appointed by me for die welfare and happiness 
of my people.” “All people are my children and 
as I desire for my children that they obtain every 
kind of welfare and so do I my people may obtain 
every kind of welfare both in this world* and .” 

Thus Asoka based his Government on personal 
example and his royal duties were based on love 
and paternal affection. 

Asoka built hospitals for both man and 
beast. Physicians and surgeons were provided 
in the various parts of the state. He established 
special gardens for the growth of medical herbs 
and manufactured drugs. In R. E. VII Asoka 
states: T have had trees planted along roads to 
give shade to man and animals. I have 
established public wells, erected rest houses for 
the pilgrims and travellers.” Once the Buddha, 
on seeing a sick neglected and forlorn monk, 
ministered to him and said to his disciples : 
'^Brethren, he who would nurse the sick, indeed 
respects me.” Asoka was inspired by the Buddha 
to be the first in history t-o establish hospitals. 

* 

One of Asoka’s edicts stands in Lumbini or 
Rummendi, the name by which it is known today, 
ibout 100 miles from Varanasi (Benares), 
Hoclairning the spot where the Buddha was horn. 
Dus edict was erected in 316 B.C. and stands to 
his day on the former Lumbini Grove, where the 
Jifddha was born on the full moon day of May 


under the flowering Sdl Tree in the sixth Century, 
B. C. 

Asoka established educational institutions for 
his people. These were in his time mostly attached 
to monasteries, where medical, philosophical and 
religious education was imparted. After the death 
of Asoka a fair number of these institutions be¬ 
came universal centers of learning, known today 
as universities. Some of these universities, : old 
Nalanda, Taxila, Wickermasita, had over 10,000 
students, each given free board and education. 
They were destroyed during the Muslim invasion 
of India in the twelfth century after Christ.' He 
would have encouraged science had science existed 
in his time. 1 

Asoka states in one of his edicts (R.E.X): 
The doctrine of true glory or fame for the King, 
which does not depend upon the “physical extent 
of his domain, but upon the moral progress of his 
people.” Some edicts emphasise the moral virtues 
of the Maha Mangola sutta, such as: respect for 
the old, for the educated, for the teachers, for the 
parents, <*tc. Thereby he raised the moral and ethi¬ 
cal standards „not only <of his people, but also 
wherever Buddhism was carried by his mission¬ 
aries and diplomats. 

Most edicts emphasise good behaviour, 
tolerance, hard work. These he demonstrated to his 
people by personal example. He built a peace- 
loving, self-contained and ethical society. A 
Kalinga edict shows that his aim was a welfare state, 
more or less based on modern socialism, with 
free education, medical care and service. 

He convened the Third Buddhist Council in a 
cave in Rajagaha, to preserve the Buddha 
Dharma in its pristine purity and discourage 
doctrinal controversy. 

Asoka carefully cultivated a golden principle 
of 1 Buddhism—tolerance. As a Buddhist he was 
tolerant of other religions. One of his edicts, R.E.II 
says : 

“All religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By thuB acting a man exalts 
his own religion, and at the same time does 
service to the religion of tjie other people.” 

It is recorded in chronicles in Oylon, like 
Viiuddhimaga, that Asoka built over 84,000 
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temples which were also institutions of learning 
all over India and Nepal. Asoka was also a great 
builder; when the famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsian 
visited Patiiipura in the fifth century after Christ, 
he was said to have been wonder-struck by the 
sheer beauty of Asoka’s palace and the original 
Buddha Gaya temple at Gaya, which do not exist 
any more. The Sanchi Stupas enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha’s chief disciple, Sariputta 
Maha Moggalana, which stands to this day in 
in Sanchi, North-East India, is a delightful 
architectural and sculptural beauty. The Asoka’s 
lion emblem and Saranath Buddha are themselves 
masterpieces of art. 

New India has also recognized the greatness 
'of Asoka. The Asokan Buddhist wheel of life adonis 
New India’s flag, and the Asoka state insignia of 
the four lions of Saranath has been taken as the 
State emblem of New India. Even the foreign 
policy of India has been taken from Asokan 
edicts, and the Buddha’s words —*'a true victory 
is a victory' when no one is defeated * 9 —are 
inspiring all makind towards achieving peace and 
justice. 

It is said that equality of the sexes was first 
bestowed by Asoka when lie sent his own son and 
daughter to Ceylon for missionary work on an equal 
footing. At the same time, Asoka was, afler 
Buddha, one of history’s greatest democrats, for 
he treated all his subjects with equal justice. He 
abolished the privileged class, called Brahmins, 
and more or Jess erased the caste system from the 
Indian society. Iiis period of history, from 325 to 
288 B.C. is called the Golden Period of Indian 
history. 

Buddhism has many unique claims which are 
not shared by other world religions. It is all to the 
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credit of Buddhism that, during its spread from 
India to Japan, it has not shed a drop of blood. This 
is actually a tribute to Asoka—the missionary. 
That is, it spread peacefully from nation to 
nation, and it was never forced on unwilling 
people at the point of the sword or bayonet, or, 
by means of economic or political pressure. 
Buddhism is also the only world religion that 
recognized man’s own creative ability to better 
himself without external aid from any ‘GOIT. 
The teachings of the Buddha are shown to be 
effective when the late H. G. Wells singles out 
Asoka from among the thousands of kings and 
emperors of history and writes, in his “ Outline of 
World History 9 : 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousness and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shinea, 
and shines almost alone, a star. From Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured; China. Tibet and 
even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserves 
the traditions of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory today than have ever heard 
the names of Constantine of Charlemagne.” 

One of History’s important lessons is that 
wars have never solved national problems,, even 
when fought on a so-called limited scale. In Asokan 
days there were the clean-cut victor and the 
vanquished. But today, with missiles and the 
hydrogen bomb, all life on earth may be destroyed 
in any future nuclear war. Consequently there 
will be none left to claim victory. May Asoka’s 
wisdom and serenity that dawned on him after 
the Kalinga war, that is to give up war and strive 
to achieve goodwill and peace on earth, prevail in 
the world by banishing man’s hate, fear and greed. 


AMENDMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

P. SAROJINI REDDY 


In a historic judgment, delivered in a batch 
of wait petitions filed by several land owners 
challenging the seventeenth amendment of the 
Constitution of India Act, by the Supreme 
Court, by a 6-5 majority, it has been held that 
Parliament has no power under Art. 36S of 
the Constitution, to abridge or take away the 
Fundamental Rights guaranteed in Part Ill of 
the Constitution and that the Constitution has 
. given Fundamental Rights a “transcendental 
position and kept them beyond the reach of 
Parliament". 

But it may be pointed out that Art. 368 
is to be construed as both procedural and 
substantive and exhaustive of all amendments 
of the constitution and does not directly or 
indirectly exclude Part III of the Constitution 
relating to Fundamental Rights from its pur¬ 
view. Moreover, since the constitutional 
amendments are subject to judicial review, 
Parliament’s power to amend Fundamental 
Rights will nol endanger them. The Supreme 
Court has also in the judgment cited above, 
rightly held that amendment' was ‘law’ within 
the meaning of Art. 13 (2) of the Constitution. 
Art. 13 (2) reads: “The State shall nat make 
any law which takes away or abridges the 
rights conferred by this part and any law 
made in contravention of this clause shall, to 
the extent of the contravention, be void". 
Therefore, if a constitutional amendment took 
away or abridged Fundamental Rights, it will 
be void. 

The Constitution has assigned to the 
Supreme Court the role of ^Sentinel on the 


qui vive”. The same metaphor equally applies 
lo the High Courts In the States. In order to 
enable the courts to play this role, the Consti¬ 
tution places no fetters on the power of judi¬ 
cial review of the courts. Unless the courts 
are given the power to pronounce opinion 
upon the constitutionality of laws, both ordi¬ 
nary and constitutional, the rights of the citi¬ 
zens cannot be adequately safeguarded. 

To place an implied limitation fhe Parlia¬ 
ment's power to amend Fundamental Rights 
would introduce a rigidity in the Constitution 
which , many might consider unwise as it 
removes a safety valve and reduces the limited 
flexibility as provided through constitutional 
amendments. Rights cannot remain static in a 
dynamic world. The political party command¬ 
ing an over-all majority or the different 
political parties in coalition ( in case no 
single party commands an over-all majority ) 
might also introduce amendments to widen ^he 
content and scope of Fundamental Rights. In 
other words, Parliament may be trusted not to 
make any law which would abrogate Funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

Moreover, many believe that Fundamental 
Rights as enshrined in Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution, require modifications in several aspects, 
thus, under Art. 21, our constitution has 
whittled down the protection offered to perso¬ 
nal liberty by a meagre provision ‘such as a 
guarantee of a procedure established by law* 
Parliament can make a law for arresting and, 
detaining a person, belonging to any ©articular 
class, Indefinitely by way of punitive or pre¬ 
ventive detention without trial subfect to soma 
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minor safeguards. Thai is to say, there is 
practically no fundamental right against legis¬ 
lative action. In practice the fundamental right 
of personal liberty may not be effective even 
against executive action. It may turn out to 
be illusory as in a modern democracy, the 
executive has virtual control over the majority 
party in the legislature and can put through 
legislation conferring arbitrary powers on it¬ 
self. It may therefore be pointed out that the 
‘reasonableness of a law' should be made jus¬ 
ticiable so that personal liberty may b'e ensured, 
Similarly there are several other aspects of 
Fundamental Rights which require to be 
modified. 

Thus, Parliament's powerto amend Funda¬ 
mental Rights, in the context of the unquali¬ 
fied power of courts to review laws, both 
ordinary and constitutional, is reconcilable 
with the "Paramountcy, in-alienability and 
inviolability" of Fundamental Rights, But, it is 
important that, “No legislature dominated by a 
political „ party should be allowed to sit in 
judgment on its own policies in so far as they 


would destroy or attenuate those Fundamental 
Rights of the citizen which the constitution has 
vowed to safeguard. It is because of this! 
that the courts have been armed with th<i 
power of judicial review and the duty of 
seeing that the citizen is not dented his just 
rights in the name of public interest. It & 
therefore, wholly irrelevant to contend that 
Ministers and Legislators are as far fair-mind*; 
ded men as any judge you can find. They! 
may be fair-minded normally but exjDediency 
may constrain them to a contrary course. It. 
is the duty of the judges to take a dispassfo* 
nate view of what is proposed to be done and 
to test by objective criteria. They may not be 
wholly immune from unconscious bias, but 
they are trained to look out for and repress 
such bias. Theirs will be a judicial approach 
to the problem, whereas that of cabinets and 
of legislatures, will be a political approach 
The influence of the Courts must not be negate 
of nullified if the citizen is to have, a mini 
mum of assurance that he can live" as a free 
man in a free Society. 









SHOULD LAND REVENUE BE ABOLISHED 


Prof. SUNIL BAN1K 


India is now in the midst of an economic cri¬ 
sis when a continued period of shortfall in agricul- 
$#r&l production not only threatened economic 
stability but also political democracy. The plann¬ 
ers while formulating the Five Year Plans failed 
to lend the measure of stress on agricultural devc- 
Ippment which was essential for the country. As 
result, backwardness in agricultural conditions 
|at}ded the whole economy into a serious im¬ 
balance and the people on the verge of starvation, 
parlous measures were taken for changing the 
l^rarian structure and age-old techniques of agri¬ 
cultural production. Different State Governments 
ftUo passed legislations abolishing the Zarnindary 
System and fixing ceilings on land holdings with 
& view to liquidate the existing landlord-tenant 
plexus and to make the tillers owners of land. Side 
J>y the side with the land reform measures, vari¬ 
ous development programmes for reclamation, 
Irrigation, seed fanning, extension service, inar- 
P*sting facilities, soil conservation, etc., etc., were 
laken up during the Plan periods. But in most of 
cases the land reform measures proved to he 
jmere paper programmes rather than an active 
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Reality. The land-owning class enjoying various 
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o-economic privileges opposed land reform 


fee&sures. The absentee landlords owning big 
lates and having no economic justification to 
still existed. The agrarian structure, even 
completion of three Five Year Plans, re- 
npd thoroughly unorganised with no sense of 
l^onsibility among the farmers, incentive among 
Owners to develop their lands and education 
the tenants not to allow fragmentation of 
Into uneconomic holdings. There is still un¬ 
ity about the security of tenure. 

There were various shortcomings in* the 
dary abolition legislations of the different 
resulting in delay in implementation of 
gfr ceilings, large-seale evasion, benami and 



illegal transfer of lands, widespread eviction of 
bargadars, etc. A continued period of insecurity 
of tenure, high rates of rent, economic exploitation 
and subsistence living conditions of the vast 
body of landless peasants, created a sense *of 
unrest and ill-feeling between the landlords and 
and the landless peasants. The failure of the 
State Governments to stop ejectment of tenants, 
evasion of ceiling limits and unjust and 
oppressive rents made the landless tillers vocal 
and assertive of their rights and demands. This 
culminated in peasant uprisings in different rural 
belts in recent times. Mr. Wolf I. Ladejinsky, an 
authority <on land reforms, said, “When the 
system of land tenure in predominantly 
agricultural countries provides the cultivator with 
a reasonable reward for his efforts, it stands for 
economic, social and political stability in the 

countryside and very often. in the 

country as a whole. The obverse is true when the 
system of land holding denies the cultivator the 
conditions under which he can secure for himself 
a reward for his labour commensurate with his role 
as a producer”. 

So. what happened in the different rural 
areas of West Bengal since the formation of the 
United Front Government, was the urge of the 
land-hungry peasants to fulfil their democratic 
and legitimate aspirations. Recently, the National 
Development Council, while reviewing the land 
reform measures in India, suggested that the land 
reform measures adopted should be implemented 
without any further delay as otherwise the rural 
economy could not be developed and agricultural 
production improved. The Draft Fourth Plan also 
mentioned, “Records of tenants do not exist in 
several States”. Without up-to-date records of 
tenancy it is difficult to effectively enforce tenancy 
reforms. The economic conditions of the tenants, 
partibularly of the smaller ones continued to bt 



very weak and the “existing provisions for 
security of tenure are of an interim nature. 
Comprehensive measures for converting tenants 
and share-croppers into owners have not yet 
been adopted”. The provisions in land reform 
legislations allowing personal cultivation have 
opened up the possibility of large-scale ejectment 
either openly or under the guise of voluntary 
surrender. Even rents that had been fixed in some 
States, including West Bengal, were above the 
level recommended by the Planning Commission, 
i.c. l|4th and 115th. of the gross produce and in 
most of the cases rents were paid not in cash but 
by produce. The produce rent was not abolished 
though it was difficult to enforce, particularly when 
there are uncertainties arising out of annual 
fluctuations in rent. The titles cannot he assured 
of the full benefit of investment if rents are not 
paid in cash. 

The incidence of rent on land differed from 
from State to Stale and most of the States did not 
introduce equitable land revenue. Some State 
Governments fixed land rent at a veiy low rale 
and from lime to time exempted uneconomic 
holdings as well as drought and flood-affected 
lands from the payment of land revenue. Before 
the Fourth General Election the Congress 
Government in some States had declared their 
intention to abolish land revenue if returned to 
power. Similarly the opposition parties in their 
election manifestoes had promised land revenue 
abolition. After the General Election, nearly 
eight State Governments became non-Congress 
and most of them declared their intention to 
abolish land revenue. 

The intentions of the different Stale Govern¬ 
ments to abolish land revenue have raised a 
national debate on the feasibility and necessity 
of abolishing land revenue at a time when the 
State Governments were consistently facing 
serious financial difficulties in meeting the ever- 
increasing State administrative expenditures as 
well as expenditures on State Plan projects which 
were growing in dimension. The financial 
difficulties df the States also brought into the 
surface seriota Federation-State bickerings and 


bitter feelings. It is true that despite undeair abb*; 
money supply in the economy, there is scaxcftjjp; 

H funds available at the Centre, which can 

, <** 

satisfy the diversified and increasing financial 1 
needs of the States. The Finance Cominissioq*? 
lofty recommendtion for more grants and finas^olalt 
outflow to the States also increased the liability of; 
the Centre. The State Government also were deman-: 
ding more and more funds for upgrading the salary- 
and allowances of their employees and for ini 
vestment in the State Plan projects. The various^ 
Pay Commissions’ and Wage Boards’ recommends 
dons entailed a fresh financial burden on tfie Centre 
which was insisting that the States should tatlc^ 
down their economic aspirations in accordant 

A ^ 

with the funds available with them and from tw ; 
Centre. / 

In this connection, the decision of som^ 
States to abolish land revenue once for all WitiL 

• i - 

expose these States to giant gaps between funds 
available and funds needed. When the States require 
inure funds for activities, total withdrawal of land; 
revenue though mostly for political exigency, yet 
from the social point of yiew will he !meaning1es$«. 
Lack of funds at the disposal of the States forced 
some of the States to scrap prohibition or liber* 
alisation of the prohibition laws. It was suggested 
by many that except uneconomic holdings, waste 
lands and lands disturbed by natural calamities, 
there should he land revenue at a progressive rate* 
Any blanket withdrawal of land revenue will be 
equally irrational as the perpetuation of the 
existing system of a flat rate of land revenue which 
we are still following from the days of the British 
rule. Imposition of land revenue on a proportionate 
basis by the Britishers placed both the small 
and the big landholders on the same ' footing 
and thus the marginal utility of land to different 
grades of landholders remained equal. While 
this inequitable system of land revenue assess¬ 
ment should be replaced by a progressive rate with 
relief to the small holders, there should also bo 
revenue incentives for efficiency and improved 
productivity. 

The land revenue structure should be 
readjusted and reframed to suit the broad 
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objectives of economic planning in India. 
(Though the total receipts from land revenue J>y 
the States were very small in comparison with tne 
, total revenue rec,eip!s of the States, yet it is 
estimated that land revt*pue abolition would mean 
■a total revenue loss of Rs. 85 croies l*y the States 
during the Fourth Plan period, as these Slates 
Would not he able to cover up the entire loss 
' through alternate e measure*. Some of the States, 
particularly Mysore (Its. 0.0 crores), Rajasthan 
(Rs. 4 croies), Madras (Rs. 6.6 crores), IJ.P. 

• (Rs. 20 crores I and Madhya Pradesh (Rs. 7 
crores), will face a .sizable loss of revenue during 
the Fourth Plan peiiod due to abolition or reduction 
of land revenue as lias been proposed. 1 lie State 
Government budgets for tin* year l9f>6-67 reveal 
that earnings fiom laud revenue bv some of the 
States were sizable, for example U. P, Rs. 27. 07 
crores (i.e. one-fifth of the total tax revenue), 
Andhra Pradesh Rs. 15.01 ctores (i.e. 15% of the 
total revenue leceipts), Madras Rs. 0.53 crores 
(total tax revenue was Rs. 117.21 crores), Bihar 
Rs. 12.07 crores, Madhya Pradesh R^. 0.07 crores 
Rajasthan Rs. 8.73 erore-. West Bengal Rs. 7.50 
crores. The total earning bv the Stales from land 
revenue in 1966-07 w as Rs. 120.48 crores when 
the total tax revenue vrrccipts of the Slates in 
3966-07 was Rs. 1208.31 crores. The total land 
revenue receipts of all States in the first year of 
the First Plan wa* only Rs. 48 crores. Increase 
in land revenue receipts during 1950-51 to 1966-67 
was very small in comparison with the increases 
in revenue receipts from other taxes, c.g. total 
revenue receipts from Sales Tax of the Stales 
increased from only R-“- 54 crores to Rs. 322 crores 
during 1950*51 to 1966-67. 

The great hulk of (he Slates’ revenue earnings 
during the plan periods came from the non- 
agricultural sector which was taxed more and 
more to meet the increasing needs of the 
agricultural sector. This is natural and essential 
during the initial period of planning in India 
Where the majority of people are poor and depend 
on land. But the tightening of the tax hold of 
the urban people and allowing the landholders 
to pay less than their capacity is not equitable and 


also economically sound in the long ’inn. During 
this period, the agricultural sector was enjoyinf 
various concessions in taxation despite the fact tha 
zemindary abolition provided some amount o; 
security of ten lire and protection from arbitrary 
imposition of taxes by the zemindars. Consecutive 
budgets both of the Central ami the State Govern 
menls during the three Plan periods increasec 
their revenue yields from taxes on non-agricultura 
sector. During planning the rural sector digestec 
a lot of investment both in agriculture proper anc 
in the infra structural projects, iuch as electricity 
transport, communication, small industries* socia 
overheads ete. The expenditure for development 
of agriculture, irrigation and other rural projects 
in the Slates increased from Rs. 601 crores in the 
First Plan to Rs. 950 c rores and Rs. 1,738 crores 
in the Second and 'Third Plan respectively. The 
development of inf la-structural facilities helped 
the agriculturists lo raise productivity and to get 
higher returns from sales. The price rise of food 
articles also helped the agricultural producers. The 
Stales also lacked adequate machinery and ex¬ 
perience to impose agricultural income-tax for 
mopping up increased earnings in the rural sector. 
Like the urban sector, the rural sector should also 
feel the burden of progressive increase in taxes so 
as to make them conscious of national recon¬ 
struction as well as lo force them to produce more 
at least to pay taxes to the Government. 

The Land Rcveijue Commission, Bengal (1940), 
while recommending the abolition of zemindary, 
stated that the low level of rent stood in the way 
of efficiency and encouraged sub-letting. The 
Rural Report of the Liberal Land Committee, 
England (1923-25) also held the view that rents 
should not be unnecessarily fixed at a low rate as 
no-rent mentality and unocononyc size of hold¬ 
ings would not help the development of lands. 

Judged from the above consideration,, it 
should be suggested that the land revenue struc¬ 
ture should be reorganised so as to give 
relief to the small holders as well as for augment¬ 
ing sure and sizable funds for the State plan ad¬ 
ministration, rather than total abolition of land 
revenue. The Fourth Plan Draft stated that “for 
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Mailing kw^rcrotoA for introducing WStaWshouta hatebeen 

*11 p rogression in their incidence on holdings of during the Win periods but it was not j» w^ C 
difaent riW* the land revenue structure should due to .concessions in land revenue granted 
be so revised as to bring about a greater degree time to time fori droughts and floods a* 
of progrenton in land revenue rates. The Third for political reasons. 

Finance 1 Commission also recommended revision Some of the States, while declaring ™*# 
of land revenue rates in all States with a view to intention to abolish land revenue, stated that 
raise the resources of the States. revenue would be replaced by agricultural inoomd* 

' During the Plan periods, the land revenue tax and other alternative methods of tasduop; 
receipt of the States as percentage of the total But under the present cirumstances, alternative ^ 
t*x revenue receipt, declined gradually from measures such as irrigation cess and rates* better 
20.3 per cent in the First Plan to 17.4 per cent ment levy, agricultural income-tax etc. cannot M 
in the Second Plan and 12.6 per cent in the usefully deployed. At present there are sawwl' 
Third Plan (though the total land revenue collec- States with agricultural incoi%s-tax, for exampfe 
tion of the States increased from First Plan to the Punjab, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, $ 
Second Plan by 39 per cent and to lesser dimen- Bengal etc. But in Assam, Kerala, And 
sion in the Third Plan). But the percentage in- Pradesh, Madhya, Pradesh Madras and 
crease in the sales tax receipts during this period Bengal the major portion of die agricultural: 
was spectacular as it rose from 19.3 per cent in income-tax came from tea plantation* 
the First Plan to 22.4 per cent and 26.9 per which, unlike other agricultural lines, 
cent in the Second and Third Plans respectively. The organised. The yield from agricultural incoeac* 
percentage of revenue receipts from agricultural tax in 1965-66 was Rs. 438 lakhs in Assam, Rh3| 
income-tax to that of the total tax revenue of the lakhs in Bihar, Rs.210 lakhs in Kerala, Rs. 
States was also very small during the Plan period lakhs in Madras, Rs. 26 lakhs in MAArosWn^ 
and R was only 1.5% in the First Plan, 1.6% in Rs. 116 lakhs in Mysore, Rs. 5 lakhs in Orkro, 
the Second Plan and 1.1% in the Third Plan. The Rs.4 lakhs in Rajasthan and Ra. 28 lakhs in UP. 
Report on Incidence of Indirect Taxes, 1958-59 The receipts from agricultural income-tax in West 
(Government of India) revealed that the incidence Bengal were also very small as can be .seen in; 
of indirect taxes on household consumption Table I below and the increase in receipts sis^ 
expenditure was 4.4% in the rural sector and 9.3% 1965-66 was due to larger collection from the tea 
in the urban sector. The land revenue receipts of estates : -C- 


Table —1 

Receipts from foxes on agricultural incoma 

4 

ia West Bengal ( in Rs. thousand ). 


1960-61 : 

> - ' f 1 . 

, * 
f 

80,87 


1961-62 : 1962-63 : 1963-64 ! 

\ 

92,26 89,69 79,49 


1964-65:1965-66 : 1966-67 : 1967-68 

( Rev. Budg.): ( Budg. Est.) 

82,85 1,09,58 15,07,00 14,40,00 
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The total revenue receipts from agricultural 
income-tax by all States was even less than Rs. 12 
crores in 1965-66, whereas during the same year 
the land revenue receipts were Rs. 10.23 crores in 
Andhra Pradesh, Rs. 4.80 crores in Assam, 
Rs, 12.33 cr. in Bihar. Rs. 5.17 cr. in Gujaia'i, 
Rs. 3.59 cr. in Kerala, Rs. 7.13 cr. in \1. P. 
Rs. 5.06 cr. in Madias Rs. 6.01 crores in 
Maharashtra, Rs. 16 crores in Mysore, Rs. 2.83 
crores in Orissa, Rs. 3.13 ciores. in Punjab, 
Rs. 7.8R croics in Rajasthan, Rs.23.15 cr. in U.P. 
and Rs. 7.07 crores in West Bengal. The revenue 
receipts fiom agrh ullural income tax by the Slates 
much small* i than that from land revenue. It is 
not feasible, theiefore. to expert that agricultural 
income tax can replace land revenue in the States 
and as stub total abolition of land revenue will 
mean substantial shrinkage of revenue earnings of 
he States, though it is essential that agricultural 
income-tax should he an important source of 
revenue earnings. The Taxation Enquiry 

Commission 11955) jrmmmended that “ihere 

was no hist<uiea! nr theoretical justification for 
he continued exemption from income-lax of 
ncomcs derived from ugriuilture** and suggested 
hat Rs. 3,000 should he the exemption limit for 
tgrieullural income-tax. , 

Die idea of abolishing land revenue was 
itst mooted by the Congress (Government of 
dadras before the general election. The present 
Lon-Congress Government in that Slate is also 
onimitled to ahoJLh land revenue. Though the 
ladras Government has meanwhile abolished the 
urcharge on land revenue and water rates for 
dnch it would suffer a loss of Rs. 6.6 crores 
luring the Fourth Plan period, yet no final 
ecisiori on the abolition of basic land revenue 
as been taken. The Government of U. P. has 
Iso announced 50'7 land irvenur exemption on 
oldings up to 6.25 acres hut this exemption will 
ot be applicable to cultivators paying land 
ivenuc up to Rs. 2'-. U.P has also decided to 
Polish the surcharge on land revenue for which 
would suffer a loss of Rs. 20 crores over the 
ourth Plan period. Madhya Pradesh has also 
relished land revenue on holdings of 7| acres 


or less or where land revenue will not exceed 
Rs. t 5 per annum. Andhra Pradesh has also 
exempted small land holders who had been paying 
a revenue of Rs. 10 and less per year, for the 
payment of land revenue. The number of such 
small land holders would he over 40 lakhs and 
they constitute nearly 60 per cent of peasantry 
in that State. Government of Bihar also will soon 
abolish land revenue on uneconomic holdings, 
constituting about 80% of the land iri the State. 
The Government would soon place the Land Rent 
Abolition Bill before the Slate Legislature for the 
purpose along with Bihar Land Reforms Amend¬ 
ment Bill foi ugutian reforms. In lieu of land 
revenue on uneconomic boldines, Government will 
impose a small cess on a tier acre basis to 
guarantee the tenant^* tight to lands. Assam, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra have decided not to 
abolish land revenue while other States including 
VVe^t Bengal have declared their intention to abolish 
land revenue in phases. 

In West Bengal, according to the Land and 
Land Revenue Minister of the stale, total abolition 
of land revenue would not he possible immediately 
but it would be abolished over a period of three 
years. Meanwhile the Slate Government have 
decided to exempt small holdings of less than 5 
acres from the payment of land revenue. In case 
of total abolition of land revenue in this State, the 
Government will have to provide 18,000 tehsildars, 
mohurees and peons with alternative employments. 
So, when we are already faced with acuta 
unemployment in the State it would not be wise to 
throw so many people out of employment. 

The main problem before the agriculturists 
in West Bengal was not the high incidence of land 
revenue rates hut that of insecurity of tenure and 
other irregularities in the agrarian structure. The 
defective administrative machinery dealing will! 
land problems in the countryside as well as 
defective land records produced many loopholes 
and faulty implement Ion *of the Estates Acquisi¬ 
tion Act and Land Reforms Act which require 
immediate amendments for the benefit of the 
peasants. Though it is irrational to argue that all 
peasants should he owners of land yet surplus 
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lands, which should have been vested in the 
States after the Estates Acquisition Act, should 
be taken possession of immediately and properly 
distributed to the efficient farmers. 

After the fixation of ceiling limits on land 
holdings in West Bengal, different categories of 
land including 7 lakhs acres of agricultural lands 
were vested with the Stale and till 31.1.07, 4,02, 
735 acres <»f aricuitural land, 202,75 acres of 
non-agrieulfural lurid, 355,792 acres of forest layd 
and 101,921 acres of other types of land were 
taken possession of by the different District 
Collectorales. As various c-i\it cases were pending 
with regard 1%. 121,900 acres of agricultural land 
the Slate Government was not able to take 
possession of them. 

Lnder the zamindurv aholilion legislations 
in diflerenl Slates the permissible size of land 
holdings varied ir on 15 to 336 acres and in the 

d 

case of West Bengal it was only 23 acres. 
Aftei the fixation of land ceilings in 
different stales neaiiy 2 million acres of surplus 
agri< nllural land were vested with the respective 
Stale Governments ihiomdiont India. Jn West 

4 ' 

Bengal such suiplu^ land was 794,401 acres. In 
most of the cases though the surplus lands were 
vested in paper with the Government \el in practice 
they remained very much with tiie landlords on 
some pretext or other. In mam eases landlords 
retained vast ureas of agricultural land simply 1»> 
falsely declaring those lands a- lank-lands meant 
for fisheries or for religious trusts. The 
immediate task of the Stale Government should 
be to take possession of these lands through 
egal measures and to distribute them to the 
peasants. The Government should also immedi- 
tely frame out rules for long-trim settlement of 
khas agricultural land. Land-ownership will 
provide sufficient incentive, to the agriculturists 
o develop land as well as to improve 
productivity. The improvement of productivity 
>f land will also depend on many other factors. 

In comparison with other Stales the productivity 
:>f land in West Bengal is high though the total 
amount of production may be less than that of 
)ther States. The Second Evaluation Bfcport on the 


\ 

progress of Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme (I.A.D.P.) staled that the trend oi 
bind reforms has not been such as to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the farmers, Tfce 
progress report recommended immediate attention 
to agricultural work on a priority basis for 
removal of the piesent uncertainty about land 
policy as well a** for provision of adequate and 
timelv credits, fertiliser, good seeds, irrigation 
facilities and up-to-date know-how suited to 
Indian conditions. The recent eonference of the 
Members of the Board of Be venue and the 
Divisional Commissioners, West Bengal, also 
suggested that small holdings which accounted 
for more than 75'# of the. farm land in West 
Bengal, should ho provided with credits both in 
e;wh and in kind. 

The >i ligation facilities for agriculturist* of 
the Slate are also not adequate and more than 
7,V7 of the cultivable land in the State has no 
irrigation facilities. Out of 134 lakh acres of 
agieiillural land in West Bengal only 35 lakh 
at res have irrigation facilities. In the 1967-63 
budget of the Stale R*. 12 crorcs have been allotted 
for irrigation programmes. But the State requires 
an additional amount of at least Ils. 5.5 crores for 
implementing the small and minor irrigation schemes 
idreadv finalised. Out of the total First Plan outlay 
on irrigation in India, West Bengal got only 16.6%. 
In the subsequent Plans the share of West Bengal 
was even less, for example 5.3'v in the Second 
Plan, 3% in tin* Fourth Plan. 

fn West Bengal at present there is one tube well 
for every 10(1 people or roughly 1 for every village. 
According to the official estimate, out of 99,675 
existing tubewells in West Bengal, 1.1.563 were not 
in working condition. The State requires at least 19, 
131 more tubewells. The West Bengal Cabinet’s 
Rural and Urban Water Supply Sub-committee 
decided to drill more tubewells only in saline 
water pockets. In the 1967-68 budget Rs. 27 
lakhs has been provided for tubewel) requirements 
in West Bengal. The Panchavet raj in the State 
provided more than 96,000 tubewells and other 
sources of water supply in the rural areas of the 
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State, These require huge investment programmes 
and the Slate Government should come forward 
for supplying these essential pre-requisite for the 
agricultural development programmes which 
necessitate substantial financial commitments, of 
the State Government. It theiefore, suggested 
that instead of hlarrket vvithdiawal of land revenue 
the State Government should raise sufficient 
funds from the agriculture itself though, of 
course, uneconomic holdings as well as small 
holdings should get cithci exemption or 
concession in respect of payment of land revenue. 

Similarly, all past arrears in land revenue 
should be realised as carlv as possible. The. 
Audit Report t West Bengal) for 1967 revealed 
that there was a huge arrear in the collection of 
land revenue and from forests, which amounted 
:o Rs. 4.27 cioies. During 1903-64 and 1905-66, 
Libout 63. ( )[f of the total land revenue collected 
had been spent on collection charges, while 
:ollection also declined by Rs. 8.74 lakhs. The cost 
)f collection of land levcnuc increased substantially 
n recent yea is. And the Government suffered a 
‘izahfe financial loss due to delay in settling land 
lisputes. Rise in the cost of collection of land 
•evenue in recent years should not be a good 
;ruund for the total abolition uf land revenue, 


rather the land revenue administration should 
explore all means of streamlining the administra 
tive set-up and the tax collecting machinery, witli 

a view to maximising tax collection and 

* 

minimising the costs of collection. During 1966- 
67, despite substantial concession given to souk 
drought affected lands, land revenue collection? 
increased and it is estimated that in the next year 
it would increase by Rs. 2.5 erores. So, it will not 
he.wise to dry up such a source of sizable, revenue. 
On the other hand, the revenue raised from such 
a source should be effectively utilised for the 
development of rural sector, particularly agricultural 
lands. Side by side with the increased allocation 
for such developmental programmes, care should 
he taken to see that funds aio properly utilised 
according to schedules. The Audit Report tWest 
Bengal) for 1967 also stated that there wa9 
considerable misuse of funds earmarked 
for stopping erosion of agricultural and cultivable 
waste lands, for which Rs. 24.29 lakhs wen* spent 
up to 1965-66. But most of. the expenditures on 
such projects became infructuous us soil conserva¬ 
tion work on waste lands was thoroughly deflective. 
Government expenditure on land revenue account 
in West Bengal also increased significantly since 
1961-02, as stated in Table II : 


Table—II 

Expenditure on land revenue account in 

West Bengal. 


( In Rs. thousand ) 


1961-62 

ir 

1962-63 

1963*64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 1967-68 

(Rev. Budg.) (Budg. Est.) 

3,86,82 

4,26,59 

4,26,59 

4,50,69 

4,68,90 

4,62,14 6,11,83 

administrative expenditure of the 

Land 

During the 

First Five Year Plan, the total 


evenue Department alone increased from expenditure on Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
s. 40.10 lakhs in 1960-61 to Rs. 80.62 lakhs in ment programme in West Bengal was Rs. 844.32 
967-68 (Budget Estimates). It is essential to lakhs and it increased to Rs. 1140.04 lakhs and 
nmediately introduce economy in these Rs. 37,59.93 lakhs during the Second and Third 
ependitures. Plans respectively. The total expenditure on these 
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heads during the Fourth Five A ear Plan has not yet 
been finalised, but it is expected that the 
expenditures on such heads will be still higher. 
In comparison with the developmental expenditures 
cm agricultural and rural development programmes 
during the Plan periods in West Bengal, the 
expenditure on the development projects of 
industries, including the Small-scale and Cottage 
industries was significantly less, as it was onlv 
Rs. 1,25. 4o lakhs in the First Plan, Rs. 7,05.90 
lakhs in the Second Plan and Rs. 7,74.74- lakhs 
in the Third Plan. Despite such huge expenditures 
during the Plan periods in the Agricultural 
Scctoi, the returns from it was much less in 
comparison with those from Industries sector. 
In fact, the net revenue receipts from Industries 
Development Schemes of the Government of 
West Bengal increased Irom onlv Rs. 47.o3 lakhs 
in 1960-61 to Rs. 116.05 lakhs in 1965*66, 
Rs. 140.75 lakhs in l%6-(>7, and it is estimated 
that it will be R-. 150.46 lakhs in I9o7-60. 

It mav, therefore, be suggested that the 
argument <>f total abolition of land revenue is 


more politically motivated than prompted by 
purely economic reasons. During ,the Plan periods 
due to huge investment programmes in the rural 
sector as well as rise in prices of agricultural 
commodities, the purchasing power of the 
rural people has increased substantially,. 
Moreover, the increased administrative expendi¬ 
tures in the rural sector, particularly for the 
management of Government Estates, ex-Zatttin- 1 
dary Estates, survey and settlement operations, 
Land Revenue administrations, etc. should be 
mostly maintained and financed bv the earnings 
from the rural sector itself. While uneconomic and 
.-mall holding as well as drought and flood 
affected holdings should get some concessions or 
exemptions from land revenue assessments, th© 
question ol totally abolishing land revenue is 
thoroughly unjustified. Side by side with the 
equitable and progressive assessment of land 
revenue. Government should also utilise 
agricultural income tax for raising sufficient 
isources for the broad-based development o! 
rural sector. 
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Governors mu? The (.onstilutio/i 

Acruidinp I«, i Jii* Indian Constitution 
Governors <d Stales bold office k ‘ni the pleasure 
of ihr Prrmlenl ot li*«fi 4 i*’ : which means, in 
plain vvon!-, at ihe pleasure of the I'nion 
Government. I he Coveir.uis are endowed with 
certain diseietnwary powers uudet tlie 

Constitution in re-pul of appointment of a Chief 
Minister m in reaper! «.j a possible loeoimnenrla- 
tion to the Pic.* ident of India that a mtain 
situation ml!* for Ih«* diy-nlufion of the .State 
Legislative mid mipo-ih'on of Presidents rule. 
Nowhere »u am art hie ol die Constitution is it 
laid down that a Coxernot may dismiss a Stale 
Government m bis own di.MTelioii without a 
mandate ftom she stale Legi-lalrne. It lias, no 
doubt been .umied b\ (ertain person* claimed to 
be eminent jiubl and expert- on Constitution:! 
Law that '■inee a Stale Coxernor has the authority 
to appoint a Chief Minister, the authority to 
dismiss the fhkf Minister under certain 
circumstances should also be equally within his 
competence by implication. If Mich a view of the 
Covet not s discretional \ powers could be held 
to he valid in law, then it would, obviously, be 
also held to cut away, at the \ety loot, the concept 
of parliamentary governance. The image of the 
office of a Goxemot as a titulary constitutional head 
with a very limited area of discretion and no 
prerogative ichalnei would then be wholly 
destroyed and the legislature, because the Govern¬ 
ment Is responsible to and removable by it, would 
he retimed to a position of subservience to the 
Governor. 

It is only within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of India to correctly interpret the 
relevant articles of the Constitution of India in 


this respect, Any opinion to the contrary is, at 
best, only an opinion and can ha\e no final legal 
\aliJily. It is necessary that the position should 
h» made immediately and unambiguously clear by 
a i< Terence to the Supicmc Court. If, then, in the 
judgnu i,r of the Supreme Court of India it is 
held that a Stale Coverivm, in accordance with 
the actual wording of ihe Constitution, has been 
endowed with power to dismiss a Chief 
Minister of a Slate without leference to the 
Lagislature and in his own unilateral discretion, 
then lhi- discretion will reuse to remain a meic 
di'tchon hut will become a prerogative. Such 
a judgment will he hound to lead to either of two 
possible conclusions : that ihe iclevant ailiele of 
the Constitution is ultra rites the Directive 
Ihiaciple- of the Constitution and should, there¬ 
fore, he held to he inoperative ; or that the 
Pounding fathers of the Indian democracy 
deliberately fashioned the Constitution in such a 
manner that i! should b<* within the competence of 
an irresponsible lUulaiy head of a State to ignore 
or, at least, by-pass the institutional forum of 
parliaments! y governance. 

If the latter conclusion is held to be valid, 
the Governors would then be found to be clothed 
with far wider authqjity than a mere limited area 
of discretion. Such authorty would be tantamount 
to a prerogative and should, therefore, legitimately 
rob them of their present immunity from being 
arraigned before a competent court of law. The 
Governors cannot claim to have it both ways ; to 
w-ftiid authority which tantamount^ to a prerogative 
and, at the same lime claim immunity from the 
processes of the law. Clearly, one cannot eat the 
cake and keep it too. 

Now, since both these who hold that the 
Governor has no authority to dismiss a State 
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Government and those who hold that he has such 
an authority, swear by the sanctity of the domocratic 
process, it is necessary to get down tG cases for the 
sake of clarity of understanding, however repugnant, 
it might he to the present writer to do so. Within 
the last few days three separate Stales have been 
dealt with hy their respective Governors which 
have come in for a great deal of criticism, in the 
Slates of ILuiyana, Punjab and West Bengal. 

In Haryana it Has ultnsot a pantomime which 
was holding up the entire conslilutional process 
to ridicule. Then* were being constant crossing 
and refreshing of I he alliances of the members of 
the Legislature toward.-, and a wav from the 
Govern men!. All soils of enticements and 
inducement.-, were being proleried by lie* Chief 
Minister to Iris deb cling adherents lo entice 
them hack to lire fold. The whole process had 
become a moekuy «md a shambles when the 
Governor fell tlial il wn« one of the essential 
elements in the dLcrelionarv powers vested in 
tiis oftiee thal he should inform the Piesident that 
the constitutional machinery had utterly broken 
down in the Stale and the onh alternative left lo 
the (/over nor was lo recommend I he dissolution 
of tire Legislature ami imposition of Presidential 
rule. ITe Jhirynna Governor has no doubt been 
accused of basing acted beyond Iris constitutional 
discretion and that be should have wailed for the 
convening of the Legislature vshcie the Government-' 
strength could base been fimiily and deeisivels 
tested. Had it not been for the fact thal the 
Haryana Chief Minister had been endeavouring 
to bolster up bis .s n-ralM Government by a 
process of what might almost he called offer of 
immoral (if not quite illegal in technical terms) 
gratification to defectors with a view to enticing 
them back to the fold, the Governor might have 
chosen to wait for the summoning of the 
Legislature. But public life in the Stale* had 
already begun to exude such a putrid sLink that 
immediate and determined action would he the 
only saving grace. The Governor can, in this case, 
be said to have acted with due circumspection and 
well within the very narrow limits of legitimate 
discretion granted to him under the Constitution : 
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he merely made a recommendation to the President 
that in his view' the Constitutional machinery had 
broken down in the Slate and il was for the 
President to act on the recommendation in 
accordance, wilh the advice that may be given to 
him by his Council of ministers in this behalf. 

In the Punjab the initiative was taken by 
the Chief Minister who tendered the resignation 
of his Government, a*- it appeared to him that his 
paity had majority hacking in the Legislature. 
This was a veiy correct and commendable step 
taken by the Chief Minister in his own discretion. 
But while tendering his resignation he recommen¬ 
ded ili.it the Cover nor .should advise*, the President 
to promulgate Presidential rule in the Stale as it 
appeared that the prospects of an alternative 
stable Cmeminent vver»* very remote. Immediately 
upon his resignation being accepted a small splinter 
group which had defected from the Treasury 
party claimed that il could form and uphold an 
^ifei native and stable parliamentary Government 
in the Mate. I be outgoing Chief Minister then 
advbed the Governor thal be might now be. in a 
po'ilinn to reconstitute a stable Government and 
asked I he Governor to give him an additional day 
lo enable him to give a final decision on the matter. 
In the* meanwhile the minority Congress bloc in the 
Legislature informed the Governor thal il would 
lend its suppoit lo any Government thal might 
he headed hy th«* leader' of lire defecting splinter 
group and wilh.ml waif ins* for the final decision 
ot the former Chief Minister or even giving him 
any opporlunitv to hr heard, he called upon the 
leader of the -mall splinter group to form a 
Government and -woie them in. 

The position here has been a little confusing. 
Since the ruling Government had voluntarily 
resigned the Governor was, no dobul,- free lo 
make his own assessment about the prospects of 
an alternative and stable Government and to call 
upon the leader of an alternative group or parly 
to form a Government. Put the facl remains that 
the oulgping Chief Minister had also informed 
the Governor at the same time that he might be 
able to reconstitute a Government enjoying a 
majority supporting the legislature. The Governor 
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seemed to have been in indecent haste to forestall merely wholly beyond his authority and function^ 
the outgoing Chief Minister and somehow Have but were positively unethical and objectionable, 
an alternative Government in sted. Technically He was reported to have summoned certain 
the Governor may have been within his right to bureaucrats and others to closed-door conferences 
do so : it will be for le’gal pundits to judge if it with him ; he was further reported to have been 
were so . But on the face of it, the Governor has communicating with certain organs of the Central 
been taking an obvious and too unhealthy an interest Government without any knowledge or acquiescence 
in the State politics which is completely beyond his of the Government of the State. There has been 
discretionary jurisdiction and which, moreover, public criticism of his conduct but the then 
is politically unethical and even downright Chief Minister, Shree Ajay Mukherjee, with his 
immoral. * riminally weak-kneed penchant for unholy 

What is additionally significant in the matter compromises, glossed over this higly 
is that the leader of the splinter group who had questionable action on the part of the Governor, 
been called upon b> Governor to form a Govern- Then came the crisis of early October when 
'ment was in a hopeless minority in the Legislature, ihe Government was almost toppled by its own 

The Congress Legislature Party may have officially Chief Minister and the Governor was quite 

informed him that it would support the new rlearly seen to have had assumed a fairly active 
Government, but that is something of which the role in the proceedings in trying to secure 
Governor could not ethically take any notice of defection of the Chief Minister from his own 

unless, of course, the splinter party had entered Treasury paily. Shri Mukherjee, good soul that 

into a coalition with the Congress which would he is, is not too well known for his sagacity, 
perhaps, give it a stable majority. There was, political or otherwise, and it was almost at the 
however, no question whatever of a possible S9lli minute of the llth that he appeared to have 
Gongfess-Cill coalition in the Legislature ; that a t last awakened to the manner of the political 
was made amply clear by the Congress legislature suicide he was about to commit. History records 
patty. The intentions of the (.ongress would seem many novel methods of seif-immolation ; but the 
to be too obvious to need any clever analysis ; it one which was about to being followed by Ajay 
would weild power through its stooges, that is, the Mukherjee in October last would seem to be quite 
Gill splinter in the Legislature (for the latter unique if for no other reason but that it was never 
Would, will-nilly, )>e bound to carry out the expected to serve any public or personal purpose 
wishes of the Congress bosses if it wished to except to rehabilitate those very enemies of liis 
stay in office), while it would bear no responsibilities w ho had, only a little while ago, kicked him out 
of governor s action must be condemned as in to the wilderness ; such innocence has no 
partisan, immoral and wholly unethical and parallel that we know of in history. However, lie 
obviously beyond the limit of the spirit of the retrieved his position at the very last moment, but 
discretion allowed to him by the Constitution. a great deaf of harm had already been done. 

What has happened in West Bengal, however, The United Front, after this, appeared to be 
would Sfem to put the events in Haryana and the more united than ever before with the solitary 
Punjab right into the shade. But before we get exception of Dr. P. C. Ghosh who broke away 
down to an analysis of current events in West from the Cabinet soon after. Eventually, with the 
•.Bengal it might be illuminating to review the help of Humayun Kabir he managed to get some 
' background of the present crisis so far as it relates M.L. As belonging to the Treasury party to bneak 
^ to the West Bengal Governor. It will be recalled away and with offer of support from the Congress 
y-tiiat very soon after his installation in*Calcutta’s Legislature Party, Dr. Ghosh claimed that He was 
:• N Bhawan, the Governor, a former member of i n a position to form an alternative and, stable 
the I.O.S., that notorious breed of sub junta Government. The Governor called upon the 
Imrences, did certain things which were mot ruling Chief Minister to formally advise him to 
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: &4M:wfa^y*M'ti» Am be should the .^TfiZTMJ* MW: 

S:<WrtSr wanted an eariW iesabo and he **^*>£. 

S WW<»«^,f« this and when tfad Goyew- #*!"*■*&# 
rtrtnt -would not oblige hint, he elided 

d i innawn k the &>vetp«aett and sweating. in -Utf Jhaa. already lost a.grfcBt.deal gf 
|iraphS<jhoah and t^of hfe fcllot^ to a& tod, gla^,: 

Stitute tin alternative GUvernment.. Dr- Ghosh,^. 

reported to have advised the Governor to su^oni^V^nurntting T^"** 
theAssembly on the 29th November, which Jm'did. leadership may lack many 
When the Assembly met, the. • Speaker M a ethical qualities,, but cvenJtt, 
statement that in his view the iigfeUtu/h.d not oouW not accuse it,of lacking 
been summoned to session in accordant? with the * U *e circumstances, W* * 

Constitutional provision in this brfalf and he, correct for the .Governor: 
theraTore, adjourned the Assmhhifsine die, The fhtphulla Ghosh at the 
'Gbbrnot followed, later m the aJ& by proroguing alternative Comment f .The 

hath house* of the Legislator*' - ' Congress to-inch.. 

‘ •'* * / m<5ah re^eslabUalament of 

;- Now, analysing the, Governors . action in State-through the back door 
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Conifer* ami the Co null! nt inn 

\ 
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Ilh- deadlock iuduird in ihc* ru^sliluiiona! 

\ p 

iiuu’))in*M> in Wo"l JVnpal following tin* Speaker's 
extraoidinar) ruling adjourning llic Slato x v\s<f*m- 
l)!y tint' die and ihe (•on.-otjuc ntiul pmrogation of 
ImHIi JfwiiM\s of t In* I .<*<» Mai ure l»y I he Governor 
following l)n* SpeuL*i*.s ruling is now, it is under- 
stood from news icporlb appealing in the dally 
press, *oughl I<> being unsolved hy a resort to Hid 
F.\lra«»rdinar\ j»ov\eis \oled »ti the President. 
Rut if the u < % ii j n if Is aie true, the manner in which 
lids is sought in he done will api>car to be both 
sini.'lei and mii-c hir\«,ijs. 

Hu* exlr.toidin.in powers vested in the Presi¬ 
dent undei Ait. .h~><> i>i the Constitution enjoins 
that in the o\**nt i.f a breakdown of the constitu¬ 
tional m;uhincr\ in any constituent State of the 
Indian federation, ih* President may, on being 
so advised In the State Governor, order a dissolu¬ 
tion of the State Legislature and lake over the ad¬ 
ministration ol the Stale, \ lie duration of such 
emergency Ptesidetifs administration shall he for 
a pejiod -of si\ month* which may, if the Presi¬ 
dent i* »o «»dvised, he extended hv further such 
periods of six mouths each until conditions are 
found to he favourable enough to hold fresh elec¬ 
tion* and icinMutciuont of constitutional governance. 

I his is exactly what should he done in* West 
Bengal a* well as in Ilariyana and the Punjab. 
Unfortunate!}, the Congress Government at the 
Centre and its advisers in the Party leadership do 
not seem inclined to follow such a straight-forward 
course. I hey are trying, it appears to any how 
Roister up the rninoiity Government of Praphualla 

Ghosh and Niranjan Sjngh Gill in West 
Bengal and the Punjab with support from the 
Congress benches and with a view to main¬ 
taining these illegitimate minority Govern¬ 
ments in power, they are seeking to read 
certain extraordinary meanings and impli¬ 
cations. in the wordings of Art. 350 # and its 
several sub-clauses. It is said that the 
Union Government’s Homo and Law Ministry 


have been advised by some Congress Legal 
luminaries that it is possible in conformity 
with the provisions of }ho Constitution to 
dissolve the State Legislature without, how¬ 
ever, imposition of President’s rule as such, 
so that the Ghosh Ministry may thus be 
maintained in office. 

Sncb a view of the constitutional provi¬ 
sions would seem to be wholly illogical and 
untenable. Commonsenge would dicaie that 
ii may, on occasionf, be impossible to main¬ 
tain constitutional G averment in a State and 
Art 35b was obviously devised to deal 
with swell a breakdown of the Constitutional 
machinery. It would, however, stretching 
the Constitution beyond its legitimate 
emergency limits to invest a State Govern¬ 
ment with such extraordinary powers that 
It is able to by-pas# the 'Legislature through 
an executive fiat as\ it is reported is being 
contemplated now. This would both make a 
mockery of the Constitution and cut away 
at the very root the concept of responsible 

v 

governance. 

The plain and pimple faefc would appear 

4 ' 

to be that the Constitution is being sought to 
bo bent and stretched to suit convenience of 
the Congress Party which is in power at the 
Centre. In spite of what the PriraoMimater 
has repeatedly been avowing as regards her 
relations with and attitudes to the various 
non-Oongress State Governments that Lave 
been installed after the last general elections, 
the designs of several senior members of he* 
Cabinet together with powerful State satraps . 
of the Party to anyhow-—by fair means or 
foul—to topple these non-Congress State 
Governments one after the other has been 
very dear. Floor crossings by members of 
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legislature initially owing allegiance to the 
non-Congress treasury have very obviously 
been not merely encouraged but even 
actively induced by Congress intriguers and 
the vested interests have, very naturally, 
provided the physical resources to enable 
this to be done. However it may have been 
that the majority of those Governments in the 
Houses of the Legislature rnav have been 
eroded, the straightforward course should 
have been for the Congress, which has been 
the largest single party in most such legis¬ 
latures to come forward to take the initiative 
in assuming the responsibilities of Govern¬ 
ment with : the support of the renegades from 
the form >r treasury coalition. Hut the 
Congress has refused to do bo ; all that it has 
agreed to do is to lend unconditional (?) 
support to these small splinter groups which 
have boon invested with the responsibilities 
of governance by Gubarn&terial fiat in West 
Bengal and the Punjab. Tn West Bengal 
the question of either a majority or other¬ 
wise in the State Assembly haw been wholly 

* 

passed by a deadlock created by the speakers 
ruling. If them is no means at law to 
invalidate the Speaker’s ruling, the obvious 
course is for the President to dissolve the 
the legislature and assume the administra¬ 
tion as provided for in the Constitution. 
This the ruling coterie afe the Centre and 
their Congress advisers in the States seem 
extremely reluctant to face, For the obvious 
reason that they are not ready to face another 
election. 


in West Bengal the Congress, at present 


\ 


constitutes roughly 45 par cent of the total 
strength in the Assembly. The United Frdvit, 
so long as it was in power, ruled by only'a 


bare majority in the House. Nevertheless 
its popular appeal, inspite of its many lapses 
and defaults, : has been without question. 
Even wheu the Congress was in a overwhel¬ 
ming majority in the Legislature so that it 
enjoyed almost monolithic power, it has been 
one of the most hated regimes in i\ e 
country. An index of the unpopularity of 
of the previous Government would be found 
in the week-long violence that was unleashed 
early in LKjli when the price of rice in the 
State touched Rs. 2,50 per kg. The United 
Front Government was quite ins—even more 
— ineffective in its dealings with the food 
situation and between July and October 
last-1 long and trying months—the average 
retail price of rice ban been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. 4 per kg. Nevertheless there 
has never been any upsurge of popular 
repudiation of the Government* This is 
indicative of what may be in store for the 
Congress if it iiad to face another clovtion 
in the State within the next six months and 
the Party, understandably, therefore, is 
extremely reluctant to face another such 

9/ 

ordeal at which, conceivably, its strength in 
the Legislature may be further substantially 
attenuated. 

The fact of the matter would seem to be 
that at the last general elections the popular 
vote was not so much an expression of its 
support to the various non-Congress left party 
candidates as really a rejection of the 
Congress. Unsophisticated and traditional 
as our average voter is, he had no conception 
of a possible alternative Government and 
voted so that the Congress might not return 
to power again. Tt had not really voted to 
indicate its positive expression of support to 
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in y other Government constituted by any 
Other uon-Congrejs party. If that were really 
so the amorphous 14-party coaliton—which 
has been the essential weakness of the 17. F. 
Government might not have been oecessary. 
But during the last nine months of non- 
'Congress governance of the State the average 
Voter has acquired a glimmering of political 
sagacity and at tho next election, chances are, 
the verdict of the polls may not turn out to 
be quite amorphous as it has been at tho last 
general elections. There may conceivably be 
more definitive expressions of the voters' 
choice and, to that extent both the non Cong¬ 
ress parties would gain in strength and the 

Congress would corespondingly loose further 

\ 

strength. 

Congress's best chance in West Bengal 
was for the U. F. Government to continue 
and by its very morphousness remain wholly 
ineffective in vital matters of public interest, 
such as food etc. The only West Bengal 
Congress leader who appears to be endowed 
with some measure of political sagacity and 
foresight, Shri Atulya Ghosh, was known to 
have advised against the measures taken to 
topple the U. F. Gevernmont. Now that it 
:ias actually been done inspite of his advice 
fco the contrary, he is naturally bound to 
accept the fail aecomplii as a good and loyal 
larty man. But he knows, as any one with 
tn ounce of political sense should know, that 
iy doing what they have done, the West 
Seagal Congress and its stooges Humayun 
Sabir and Prapulla Ghosh principally have 
only helped to make martyrs of the United 
$ront. Any fresh election, unless th©‘ inter¬ 
vening period can be filled in by a really 
uirposefitl and effective welfare Government 


of which there does not seem to be any the 
remotest prospect; Praphulla Ghosh's 
Government has started as unashamedly a 
police yovernmenl and is likely to remain so 
indefinitely the United Front Constituents 
and, especially those whose floor-level organi¬ 
zations are the strongest, would be likely to 
make further substantial gains off the Cong¬ 
ress. Knowing all this as the Congress 
leadership must do, it is obviously afraid to 
the strightforward constitutional line for, 
inevitably, the line ends in fresh eletions 
which it is unable or unwilling to face. 

I do not know if there is any scope for 
preventing what, it appears, the Union 
Government are being advised to do by 
Judicial intervention. If that is possible, 
immediate steps should be taken to invoke 
Jadicia! interpretation of the relevant Article 
of the Constitution. If the highest Judicial 
tribunal of the country upholds the Govern¬ 
ment’s view, steps must be taken to suitably 
amend the Constitution to prevent recurrence 
of such measures in the future which are 
obviously anti-democratic and contradicts the 
very concepts of responsible governance. 
In any case, it must be conceded that demo¬ 
cracy is not merely rule hy consent it is also, 
and basically, a rule of law. The law as it is, 
must be obeyed to enable the democratic 
process to survive. It is conceivable, how** 
ever, that the law may have been badly draf¬ 
ted, carelessly warded and r it is possible, ; 
was even intentionally worded in Such vague 
terms as to leave loopholes for the executive 
to assume more powers than would be legiti¬ 
mate in ^conformity with the strictest demo¬ 
cratic principles. That it; has been so to a 

eertafa extent has been amply proved, 
many as 20 amendments of the Coustitntibn 
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carried out at instance of the Executive 
aad ;for Its administrative convenience, 
many of these substantially abridging v the 
citizens’ fundamental rights and at least one 
amendmant attenuating the territorial limits 
of the country* These lacunae in the present 
Constitution should be suitably repaired to 
prevent the excutive to attenuate in any wav 
the rights of the people from which it is 
supposed to derive its power. Let the next 
elections be fought on this very fundamental 
and legitimate issue. 

So Far West Bengal is concerned, Mr. 
Ajay Mukhcrjee should have some sense of 
the potentialities of his Bangla Congress. 
Sooner or later he will have to fight another 
election and the preparation for the eventua¬ 
lity should begin here and now. His workers 
and volunteers should be sent out to every 
nook and corner of the State $ they should 
be adequately briefed to be able to explain 
the fundamental issues to even the most un¬ 
lettered among onr voters ; and a wide mem¬ 
ber-recruiting campaign should be carried out. 
Mr. Ajay , Mukherjee roust, however, forget 
the hiethodology of his old love the Congress 
and direct his workers to follow more legiti¬ 
mate processes to recruit members for his 
party. Primary Congress members, 
for the most part, do not even know 
that they are members, nor ever pay a single 
paise out of their own purse to maintain 
their membership on the register. Tt has 
Bveu been alleged that they are never even 

r 

Balled upon to vote at the primary elections, 
iome one else, for the most part, exercising 


their franchise on their behalf and mostly 
without their knowledge and consent. Bangla 
Congress, if it wants to forgo ahead and become 
a real force in the State, must have members 
who actively and ^consciously participate in its 
transactions. It should not be difficult for 
Mr. Mukherjee’s workers to recruit a 100,000 
active such members every month over the 
next six months or so. If he can do so. Mr. 
Mukherjee will soon find that his is both the 
strongest and the most popular party in . the 
State. At the next elections, whenever 
it may be finally decided to be held—unless 
the constituent parties of the United Front 
decide to agree to a common basic idealogy 
and programme acceptable to all the eonsti* 
tuents which all of them are committed to 
foster and uphold without deviation—his 
own party members should be tlie source 
of his party's election funds. If necessary— 
that is if bis ultra-left colleagues of the 17.F 
are not ready to accept a common and consti¬ 
tutionally circumscribed "platform—be should 
be prepared to put up candidates to fight all 
the seats in the State Assembly. If he has 
the courage and the foresight to do so, he 
should find himself a political force which 
no Congress critic nor any PDF blackleg 
would be able to withstand or suborn. The 
West Bengal people are essentially 
democratically minded and they would 
rally round whomsoever may 

promise to lead them to basically 

democratic goals through unswervingly 
constitutional means. But will he have the 
courage and the foresight to act! 


OPENING AN ART EXHIBITION 
DEV f PE AS A 0 RO Y< 'MOW DHUB Y 


I am thankful to Lady Mukherjeo and the 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts for 
gmtitf me an opportunity to participate in this 
evening's function. My association with the 
Academy is not quite new. So 1 can vouch¬ 
safe that Lady Mukherjec is entitled to a great 
share of the credit, if not all, for building up 
the Academy as an institution where artists 
and art lovers can get together. I need hardly 
add that all the distinguished visitors had not 
one opinion ur interest. Naturally the recep¬ 
tion among themselves could not always be 
cordial. The difference of opinions unfortuna¬ 
tely on occasions came Into clash. The Issue 
Lad to be settled for the interest of the 
Academy. The difficult task fell on the lot 
of Lady Muhlierjee. Endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary capability, as she is, she had succeeded 
to put things in order. One must admit it ts 
administrative achievement. 

Coming to the objective of my presence 
here I must confess 1 was hesitant to inaugu¬ 
rate the exhibition for the simple reason that 
being a practising artist I should have been 
one of the exhibitors instead of allowing my¬ 
self to court an embarrassing situation where l 
have to talk on a subject, t claim to know 
more than what is necessary. The usual prac¬ 
tice on such occasions is to be humble to start 
with the speech and confirm the modesty by 
pronouncing ignorance of the subject. The 
speech begins with a solemn vow to be brief 
but the. driving force of the growing inspiration 
gets out of control to adjust irrevelent points. 
The inevitable follows. The speech is prolon¬ 
ged until the patience of the listners Is taxed, 
perhaps to the satisfaction of the speaker. The 


climax reaches when • cultivated indifference to 
the contents of the speech is applauded 
by violent daps. The demonstration of 
the appreciation is actually a reflected 
glory ol the importance of the speaker’s 
status, social, political or otherwise. However. 
I fed happy to find that there has been a 
deviation from the rule in the present case by 
choosing one who does not profess to be 
important in any other field than his own. 

Let me revert 10 the idea of participating 
as an exhibitor. Here an explanation is due, 
•otheiwl e, my behaviour might be taken as 
an egoistic assertion. I gave due considera¬ 
te the possibility and came to the conclusion 
that it would be presumptuous for one who 
had been declared an old foggy and kept at a 
safe distance from progressive Hunkers, just 
as is done in the case of person carrying 
highly contageous desease This isolation 
forced upon me has been a boon in disguise 
because temperamentally susceptible as I am 
to the inconvenient effects of the new impacts 
I could not surrender to the imported faith to 
satisfy the demand of modern* trends. 

It is strange that on many an occasion it 
has been found that the experiments in 
modern art are accomplished by exploiting the 
achievements of pre-historic age. The influ¬ 
ence of primitive cult is liberally utilised to 
vitalise a section modern art by highly compli¬ 
cated manipulation. This unfortunately is 
done by disturbing, if not destroying, the 

(Inaugural speech at .the Annual Exhibition 
undtfr the auspicious of Academy of Fine Arts 
in their premises ( Cathedral Road, Calcutta )3 
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Simplicity of approach to the subject and its 
mode of presentation whfch bore the stamp 
of conviction. The conviction was not an out¬ 
come of a following of fleeting fashions but a 
gift of heritage, a gradual development of 
experience which took years, if not life time 

to develop. 

Then again there is the abstract theme* 
The intriguing problems of processing the 
pattern can hardly be solved by artists, whose 
vision, imagination or source of inspiration 
is limited to sphere confined to their environ¬ 
ment. As such, it is difficult for then to 
imagine or see things which are not visible 
on the surface. The intellectual stagnation is 
attributed to the cause of inertia which stood 
as a barrier to progress. Bui the observation 
has little ground to justify the unbind reflec¬ 
tion because artists belonging to traditional 
schools of thoughts could not but be 
true to their faith. It was their religion, 
it wm,'i the very source of intellectual 
existence, it was everything in their 
life. As such they could not betray themselves 
and folio a 7 the path that led to quich fame or 
plunge into perilous adventures that looked 
forward to originality at impossible costs. 
Whereas, originality as such is not achieved 
merely by wishing for it. To rric imitation 
in one form or another is the ultimate end of 


S$ 

art. Therefore, I take that there is no 
difference in fundamentals between the old and 
new schools of thought. They separate them* 
selves in question of approach to their sub¬ 
jects and assessment .of relative esthetic values. 
On the other side the followers of the old 
school look forward to reach a standard 
bequeathed by masters of the past and in the 
case of the new, they try to invent forms to 
create a standard. One looks forward to 
collect materials for progress and leave the 
iccords of their efforts for the judgement in 
future The new school, on the contrary, 
live for the future ignoring fbe 
present, or the past, though fully 
conscious of the fact that the present 
itself one day will recode to the past when 
future will fake the place of the present. 

I hope I have related in brief the present 
condition of art movements in our country. 
I need not go into the details of exhibits which 
are displayed here. I am sure you will find 
different methods among the exhibits which 
will prove that all schools of thoughts have 
access here. It is for you to see the merits 
and judge the relative values in order to get 
joy out of the forms of beauty. 

With these words I take leave of you to 
declare the exhibition open. Thanks for 
giving me a patient hearing. 



He Is our <wn 


u .We feel that he is not a criminal, he is innocent, he is our own. Those 

of ua who temporise do ao through fear only. He is our own. In hU depor¬ 
tation, our honour and safety are lost. Did the Government want to impress on us 
that our interests are not their interests ? Was Lord C\xr/,on a statesman 
or only an embittered and indiscreet man when he assured a certain prince at the 
•nd of his stay that he would one day hare to choose beween two causes—those of 
his own people and hia peopled rulers ? The inference is that two are opposed ! 
To Indian ears this does not sound a politic note for the governing minority to 
insist ou. The matter is ouc for themselves to decide. Even now they are at 
the partiug of the ways. 

“Meanwhile, as Indians our duty is clear. Every place of worship, every 
temple and every household must be the centre of prayers for the restoration of 
Lajpat Itai to liberty and his solacement in exile. Every child must pray for his 
well-being and that of the cause and the country, and the sacred words, 
“a prisoner far ansvienee v*fce'\ mast shiae about his name like a radiant aura/ 1 
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Our Closest Friends 


f The following accounts of some of the Allahabad friends of the founder 
of the Modern Review, the late Rarnananda Chatterjee, have been written 
for this supplement by Sm. Si fa Devi, his youngest daughter.— Editor J 


Pond it Marfan Mohan Malviya : We passed our childhood in Allahabad. My father 
had countless friends and associates in that province. T remember many of them but 
time lias erased many a detail and rendered my impressions somewhat foggy and in¬ 
distinct. One of the important friends of my father was Pandit Madaii Mohnn Malviya. 
He had a serene and handsome personality. He dressed in spotless white clothes and 
wore a white turban. The forehead bore marks of sandalwood paste of ritualistic 
significance quite frequently. Though he was a profoundly orthodox follower of 
Brahmanism, he always came to our house. My father did not observe nor believe in 
ritualistic Hinduism ; but that was no obstruction to their friendship. I do not know 
whether Pandit Malviya had anything to do with my father's going to Allahabad, but 
some connection might have been there. Father was the Principal of the Kayasth Path- 
shala and he had frequent differences of opinion with the directors of the College. He 
would then want to resign, and Pandit Malviya always came in as a mediator. He 
wanted father to stay on in Allahabad. Though he tfas very orthodox his heart was that 
of a social reformer. In the IT. P. in those days the people behaved in a highly objectio¬ 
nable manner at the time of the Mali or the colour festival. Pandit Malviya started a 
movement for “Clean Holi” and my father supported him fully in this matter. 
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Pandit Malviya way strong and inflexible in his political opinion. During the days 
of the partition of Bengal agitation, he sided with the Bengalis and joined their proces¬ 
sions and meetings. He was a great believer in the ancient Indian medical scieuce 
of Ayurveda. When ho was quite advanced in years he went through the rigours of the 
Kayakalpa treatment for recovering full health. Unfortunately the insults were not 
commensurate with the pains lie had to suffer. The Banaras Hindu University is the 
greatest achievement of Pandit. Madan Mohun Malviya. 

(\ ) . ('hintunuuii : The house we lived in at Allahabad had a very large compound. 
It was situated in South Road and had a large guava garden within it. There were 
three houses in that area within the same compound. A large two storied house, a 

medium size Bungalow style house and a small house. We lived in the Bungalow style 
house for many years. The tenants changed in the other two houses quite frequently. 
One such tenant was the late U. V. Uhintainani whose first name we found unpronounce¬ 
able and referred to him as just Chintamani or Mr- Ohintamani. His aged mother, 
youngest son Lakshmiram Shastri and his widowed sister-in-law came with him to 
Allahabad. His wife had recently died, we were told. In those days we were not taught 
to avoid strangers and remain aloof. Particularly when we saw the master of the bouse 
call on father and engage in a long conversation we formed a committee. of brothers 
and sisters and invaded their house to make friends with the new neighbours. We were 
wel corned in a very friendly manner, though the two groups spoke totally different 

languages. But gestures sufficed for exchanges of views and friendly approach. The visits 
continued after this. Mr. (. hintamani came morning and evening to converse freely with 
father. lie was a rigidly orthodox Hindu and would perform all his pujas before having 
any meals. He did not talk while eating. Much later he once stayed with us and he 
dressed in red silk clothes for his pujas which preceded all meals. Then slowly he 
discarded his orthodoxy to some extent and began to eat with his Bengali and Hindi 
speaking friends. The food was quite often, cooked by us. 

Among my father's friend’s few could defeat Mr. Chiotamoni in wordy combats. 
His stock of tales, arguments and anecdotes was endless. He was also endowed with 
i rich sense of humour. JJe became the editor of the Leader, a daily newspaper of good 
standing. He was a believer in the theories of communicating with the spirit world 
through mediums and fable tapping, One of his nephews was his medium and he 
conversed with the departed souls through this medium. His medium enabled him to 
receive the views of the spirit of G. K. Gokhale. This spirit said there were many 
radians who would not be born again. Ho published some communications from the 
jpirit of Gokhale in the Leader. His faith in this matter was unshaken. He used to 
(yrite to my father for long years . 1 He used to ask me to write for the Leader and 
mblishcd one of my novels in that paper. 

Pandit Trj Bahadur Sapru : The big house in the South Road ^compound was once 
aken on rent by Pandit Tej Bahadur Sapru. His father and grand father were still 
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alive. They were a very largo family. Tej Bahadur, wa v s quite young and had just 
returned from England after being called to the Bar. They were quite anglicised in 
their ways and Tej Bahadur used to dress in English clothes and move about in a 
carriage. On his return from Court he used to play tennis with his friends in the private 
tennis court of the house. Otherwise ho was not at home most of the time during the 
day. But there was plently in that house to rouse the curiosity of children. Firstly, 
they were extremely fair in their complexion and they lived in the ttyle of wealthy 
persons. This was in great contrast with the ways of tlrnir neighbours. 

We had become friends with them and wo used to go to their house. The wife 
of Pandit Tej Bahadur Sapru was extremely fair and wore a variety of ornaments, 
which f ill remember. Sapru Sahib's father and Grand father looked like dolls carved 
out of ivory. The most impressive person was Tej BahadurV father. He was a big 
man. He used to sit in a chair on the verandah practically throughout the morning 
hours and seldom moved out of it. He had a powerful and deep voice and a temper, 
lie used to shout out instructions to the servants when they went to the market. “One 

seer kerala, two anna worth pan, half a seer of carrot’* and so forth would he boom out 

to the great enjoyment of all of us children. Some of us imitated him. He had an abso¬ 
lutely white cow. It was & great favourite and would go from room to room in the 

house. Tej Bahadur’s grand father was a good looking man of quiet temperament. 

One thing about the Saprus ha* stuck in mv mind. 'There were some military 


barrack * in that area for British soldiers. The servants mod to call these barracks 


“Gora barrick'’ (white soldiers' barracks). The Geras used to hire *mt hackney carriages 
aud did not like to pay the cabmen. The cabmen wore not at all fond of the soldiers. 
One day this ill feeling crossed its limits. We had finished our dinner and had gone to 
bed, when a riot broke out in the compound, A great commotion and exchange of 
blows began. The. rioting reached even our front verandah. We kept our doors shu^ 
Next morning wc found blood stains on the verandah which could be traced down 
to the railway lines near by. In the big house the. doors were op.*n in Tej Bahadur 
Sapru s father’s room. Two British soldiers who were being beaten with slicks by the 
cabmen ran into this room and fell over the old man’s bed. lie was a fearless man and 
was always ready to protect anyone seeking asylum. In this he did not observe any 
distinctions of colour. He tried to ward of! the blows of the cabmen's sticks with his 
hands and the cabmen hit him on the arms. But he did not give up the two soldiers. 
It took a long time to cure the injuries to his arms. The cabmen were punished severe¬ 
ly. We do not remember what happened to the white soldiers. 


Lah Lqj/)af Rai : We heard many stories about Lala Lajpat Rai in those days. 
He was called the lion of the Punjab on account of his great courage and undaunted 
support of the freedom movement. We saw him the first time at a session of the 
Congress. After that he had been to odr house on two-three occasions. Ho was then 
a. well built and strong man. We wanted to see him and he came to the inner verandah 
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of our house and stood there. We tried to greet him respectfully by touching his 
feet, but he was quite upset at that and repeatedly did * namaxkar to us lowering his 
head a great deal as if we were grown up persons. In fact wo were mere children at 
that time. Lala Lajpat Kai was extremely polite and had a remarkable expression of 
humility on his face. We did not see him for years after that. When I was in Rangoon 
for some years he once came to see a Maharaatriau gentleman in the flat next to ours. 
This gentleman was perhaps a lawyer. Lalaji was known to him and he invited him 
when Lalaji visited Rangoon. Having heard about this I went to the next flat to see 
him. He remembered the Allahabad days and talked about father. He said : “he feels 
the happiest when he can go about the country. I cannot travel much." He looked quite 
pulled down. Not at all like the vigorous person wc had seen many years ago. Wo 
did not meet again after that. 

-Siva Dr-vr 


II 


Jj. K, F.hnhirsI : A young graduate in the humanities from the great University of 
Cambridge, who felt, he had to serve humanity and went over to America to study agri¬ 
culture in order to be able to work for the upliftment of the peasant class. Elrahirst came 
to India to take charge ef the Sriniketan ashram at Surul which was the poet Tagore’s 
rural reconstruction centre attached to the Viswa Bharati University. He soon became 
attached to the village communities of West Bengal and was known to numerous Ki shafts 
whom he taught the mysteries of chemical fertilisers, cattle breeding, poultry farming 
and cottage industries. His association with the Modern Review was very intimate and 
Ramananda Chatter jee counted him as an adopted son of India who served the mother¬ 
land more ardently than many sonv of the soil. His relations with India became less 
close after he left Sriniketan but wherever he lived a part of bis life was forever centred 
round India and the Indians. The knowledge that he acquired of India during his stay 
in this country helped greatly to make India better known to the outside world ; for wher- 
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ever L. K. E. wont he told people about this ancient land with its wealth of knowledge, 
culture and human ideals. He now lives in England. 

Dr. KuliHas Nay : A scholar of international reputation, l)r. Kalidas Nag visited 
more countries and their universities to lecture on ancient Indian history thau, perhaps, 
any other person ever did. And wherever he went he told people about the Modern Review. 
He was a constant contributor to this journal for over forty years and he also introduced 
it to many intellectuals in many lands. Dr. Kalidas Nag was not only a scholar of sound 
Standing but he was a poet and a literary critic of great ability. He used to accompany 
Rabindranath Tagore quite often when the poet went to foreign countries. He had an in¬ 
tensive knowledge of Tagore's Poetry and his songs. His death has removed one of the 
most important associates of the Modern Review and his place can never be filled. 

Dr. Ahauindrauath Tmjore • The revival of pictorial art in modern India had been a 
passion with the founder editor of the Modern Review land all those who worked to achieve 
this caine in contact with this journal in an intimate and purposeful way. Dr. Abauindranath 
Tagore, was the greatest source of inspiration to all Indian artists who were moved 
emotionally by the art of Ajanta and the various schools of miniature painting in India 
which developed subsequently. The spirit of Rajput Moghul painting found a warm and 
secure place in Abanindranath’s heart and he painted many pictures which expressed artistic 
feelings that might have been born in the heart of the court painters of Bundi, Kissengarh 
and Delhi. Abauiuilranath’s paintings were received by the Modern Review for reproduc¬ 
tion with an eagerness which was the product of a profound and geuuine preference for 
the art expression of this master painter. He had groat literary talent and wrote ex¬ 
tensively in Bengali. He was the Bagiswari Professor of Art in the University of 
Calcutta for many years. 

Nandalal Duse : Among all those who stood by Abauindranath Tagore and helped 
to develop a school of painting which retained contacts with the ancient and mediaeval 
art of fndia, the late Nandalal Bose was one of the most outstanding, lie was oue of 
those who spent quite some time in copying thq Ajanta frescoes for their reproduction 
in authorised publications. He had mastered the technique and style of the those master 
craftsmen and artists who decorated the famous caves aud designed their murals. 
Nandalal Bose could put himself in the position of the exponents of exotic forms of art 
with an easy grace which few coul.d equal. Chinese and Japanese styles of painting 
would come from his brush as they would from the brushes of native artists. He and 
his pupils enriched the Bengal school of modem Indian painting during long years and 
much credit goes to Nandalal Bose when one goes in for an appreciation and evaluation 
of the art of this glorious period of the Indian renaissance. Many a miniature painting 
by Nandalal Bose has been reproduced in the Modem Review and we remember the great 
artist with sincere admiration. 

Qayanmdranath Tagore t He was the elder brother of Abanindranath Tagore. His 
advent into the field of art was not through academic paths nor by reason of any attach- 
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inent to a specific artistic school. He was an explorer in the field of art and he explored 
the artistic possibilities of\he known schools as well as worked his way into the limit¬ 
less expanse of the unknown. Hut he never belonged to any school of art in so far as 
he created new forms whenever lie took up the brush. lie was a great cartoonist and 
many of his cartoons appeared in the Modern Review. Some dealt with the imperial 
British overlords of India of those days while others castigated the religious and social 
high priests. He was therefore a great critic of the V. J. Ps. of his time and rendered 
groat service to the cau-e of Indians independence as weli as of social npliftment. As a 
painter of miniature* he had a style of his own which lie used in a variety of ways 
according to his mood. Some called him a cubist and others impressionist or something 
else ; but in fact Uaganendranath was above all "isms”. He was a great creator of shapes 
and colours which he displayed to perfection. Ciagauendranath Tagore was a person of 
great talent in the spheres of acting, stage decoration, furniture designing, gardening and 
all things cultural. 

Rmi' lioiiilliiii t/ : lie camp in contact with the Modern Review group 
when he was yet a boy artist. We believe he was about sixteen years old when he first 
came to the late Ramauauda Chatterjee with sonm pictures he had painted. That was 
when the first world war was thundering at the gates of ludia. Pcviprasad Ray Chowdhury 
has been a great painter as well as a great sculptor. The Modern Review has published 
reproduction < of his miniatures as well as of hia sculpture. He has also been a prolific 
writer in English ami Bengali and many of his writings have appeared in the Modern 
Review group of journals. Hi 1 is still a vigorous youngman in his middle sixties and we 
hope to see him in print, as a painter, sculptor and writer mauv times in the near future. 

Ur. •/. 7. Snn<l>, In,,//' ; He may be remembered as the writer of '‘India in Bondage » 
Her Right to Freedom which was published by Ramananda Chatterjee in the late twenties 
and tor which act of lawlessness he was prosecuted, tried and convicted by a British 
Magistrate in Calcutta. Hong before the book was published its contents appeared as a 
series of articles in the Modern Review, but no action was taken by the British against 
the journal for that. Rev. Hr. Sunderland was one of the most active friends of India in 
the United States of America and lie helped us with his writings as long as he lived. 

William If Ditlunlr.il I’rurson : A scholarly youngman from Britain who associated 
with the intellectuals of Bengal after he came to India and devoted himself to the promo¬ 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore’s ideals at Santiniketan. He contributed to the Modern 
Review on occasions : but his association with us was suddenly terminated by his unti¬ 
mely death in an accident in Italy. W. \V. Pearson wan an asset to Santiniketan. He could 
take parts in Bengali dramatic performances, sing Bengali songs and dance our folk dances. 

Roma in Holla tul : The French savant could not write in English but some of his 

/ 

writings appeared in this journal in translations carried out by the late Dr. Ealidae Nag. 

( continued oa page 258 ) 



The Art And Science 
Of Journalism 


'Journalism as it is known in the world of today, is of comparatively recent growth 
in India. Its history goes back to a short span of only about a hundred years or so. It 
was originally brought to us bv British Christian missionaries as an important part among 
the tools of their missionary objective of propagating the Christian religion in this country. 
The same kind of vehicle was also adopted by Indian themselves as a powerful instru¬ 
ment of not merely countering Christian propaganda, but also as a form of discussion of 
broader theological and ethical ijuestions. Thus as almost as an obverse of the Serampore 
Christian missionary publication S (vmvh'ir I)ar/ntH. we have Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
famous limit ii/illicit I Maya. mo. 

Thus our earliest experiments with periodical publications gave our people a tool 
which, it was found, could be used for pursuing broader social and 'political objectives. 
Harish Chandra Mookhcrjee’s Hindu Patriot was one of our earliest steps forward in 
this field of thought and expression which, from the widening areas of public discussion 
and official action that radiated from it, brought home to our people the deadly power 
oi the public press. Our experiments with Raja Rain Mohun Roy’s HraJt minimi 
Magaxine, and later, Harish Chandra Mookerjee’s Hindu Patriot also gave our people 
an all India platform in the language of these publications. The English language found 
wider and spontaneous acceptance as the vehicle of national expression of thought 
and aspiration in the modern English-educated community of Indians all over the 
country even more because of such publication than its status as the language of the 
ruling authority. 

But the vernacular still maintained its place as the vehicle of modern and construc¬ 
tive thought of the educated community. From the Hindu Patriot to Jthe Bamja Par than 

:■ • \t: • • 
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we find a further and significant broadening of the horizon opening up before our new 
field of periodical publications covering a progressively widening vista of thought and 
action. And from Bankim Chandra’s Banya Darshan to Rabindranath Tagore’s Bharati 
such widening ranges of constructive thought and literary experiments and improvisa¬ 
tions were covered that those became some of the most powerful instruments in the 
the evolutionary process of the new Indian renaissance. Periodical journalism as a vehicle 
of constructive public opinion, as an expression of culture and good taste, as a form 
of literary ideals and social and political thought,—in a word, as one of the modern 
tools for processing the evolution of civilization,—had thus come to be (irmly established 
in India. 

When The Modern. Review made its appearance during the early years of the current 
• ceutury, the process was already vigorously on its way. We had in the meanwhile, added 
daily news journalism to the repertoire of indigenous acquisitions in the field the late 
Brahmabandhab Upadbyaya’s Handhya, the first aud, so for, perhaps the only notable 
evening daily newspaper in the Bengalee language, and Aurobindo Ghosh’s I ande 
Mataram were, indeed, epoch-making events. Ripin Chandra Pal’s weekly New India 
had already made a deep impact upon our social, political and cultural life and thought. 
They had already very largely succeeded in compelling the acceptance and fashioning of 
an integrated Indian nationhood. 

The Modern Review appeared at this significantjjuncture of Indian history and set to 
the work of integrating the scattered efforts and achievements of its predecessors,— 
each powerful and distinctive within its own respective field of endeavour and effort,— 
into a consistent and cohesive whole. It did much more. It helped to begin to place 
India and Indian thinking on the map of world consciousness and world thought. Thus 
it became not merely a distinctive but even a unique achievement in periodical journa¬ 
lism ; but what, from the journalists point of view was perhaps, even more significant 
is that The. Modern Review for the first time in our history, began to foster the growth 
of journalism us a separate distinct and a whole time profession, a self respecting avo¬ 
cation from which, while performing a public duty, the devotee could also make a 
living for himself. 

During the period following the close of the Second world war, the field of 
journalism has been passing through a sea change. Apart from the increasing encroach¬ 
ment by daily newspapers upon the areas of periodical publications ; even apart from the 
growth of the news-magazine ejecting the weeklies from their legitimate and traditional 
fields, the journalist of yore, the devotee at the Sacred temple, is increasingly being 
pushed out by the inercenery and the technician, most of whom are in it for what 

e 

they can get out of it and seldom for what they can give to it except their mechanized 
skills. Journalism in its chauged face, has no doubt acquired a glamour and a fascina¬ 
tion, but appears to have increasingly been loosing its devotion to its cause, 
its passion. 



Journalism Of 
The Future 


MANY things have been attributed to the war -the political unrest, the industrial 
chaos, financial bankruptcy, moral delinquency. Journalism, too, has been affected by the 
war, not so strikingly, but, nevertheless, affected. Previous to the war, Journalism was on 
the road to recovery from some of its chronic ailments, but the tumultuous events of 
the past four years overturned all its resolutions of regeneration. Many of the chronic 
faults remained ; many of the chronic weaknesses disappeared. This disturbance, confusing 
as it is, has been laying the foundation for the actual regeneration of the newspaper and 
the birth of a liner, bolder typc : of journalism—the newspaper of the future. Before consi- 
dering the factors which are peparing for the coming newspaper, it would be well to 
analyse some of the pre-war weaknesses. 

Most deserving of condemnation is the tendency which the newspaper-writer had of 
exaggerating news. Actuated by a desire to increase circulation, and the attractiveness 
of the newspaper he frequent!? soared to the heights of imaginativeness for 
his material. More often than not he succeeded in creating only a feeling of 
distrust for the readers of his paper. Realizing this, he begau to use caution 
in his language aud presentation of fact. But thg war, coming as it did, with the 
best materials he had ever had, led the newspaper man to fall back into his foinier 
methods of exaggeration and falsehood. Inaccuracy in report was equally flagrant. 
Emphasis was laid upon what the writer considered the most sensational news items, 
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not the most valuable. Unimportant facts were given columns, and significant facts were 
dismissed with one line. Words were put into the mouths of people who had never uttered 
them. In the face of such overwhelming events as were ushered in by the war, the 
newspaper felt almost justified in permitting inaccuracy hud untruth to creep into the 
news column. Sensational news was the fashion of the hour. The bigger the headline, 
thought tho newspaper man, the more attractive and the more saleable the paper. The 
desire to increase circulation and prestige of the paper led the writer to invent, color, 
and suppress nows with utter disregard for truth. The desire to display their patriotism 
led editors into bitter attacks on persons not in accord with their views. Never was 
the least effort made to right a wrong done editorially. It was considered beneath 
the dignity of the. editor to acknowledge his infallibility, -lust as it was eager to elabo¬ 
rate and to give details when some were necessary, so was the newspaper also prone to 
suppress news when »uch suppression redounded to the profit of the newspaper. The 
skilful manipulator of news so presented his copy that whatever the editor thought 
was right or was paid to think was right appeared in the paper, and whatever 
did not accord with ‘editorial policy’ was discarded. The editor 
became, in fact, a propagandist, his newspaper a propaganda sheet. Thus 
while declaring himself a publisher of news only, he became the agent of some cause 
and pushed that cause regardless of effects which his actions might have on the news. 
This was the policy of the United States throughout the war. In March lfilfi, presi¬ 
dent Wilson was re-elected on a peace platform. Newspapers, throughout the country 
acclaimed him the hero of the hour— denounced the militaristic attitude of bis opponents 
and loudly extolled the fine idealism which led Mr. Wilson to declare “he would keep 
his country out of war.” From this, it would seem that the newspapers had a deep 
aversion for war. Within one year the same newspapers had so changed their tactics 
that the whole country appeared to be clamoring for war. The people were war-mad. 
The complete transformation from a peace-loving nation to one ready to send a million 
of its best blood to continue the fight which it had opposed was well nigh a miracle— 
performed by the powerful press. This was merely a case of sending forth an idea to 
the masses aud pounding upon that idea until they became obsessed. The same principle 
has been working in the. race-riots of the Southern States, where Negroes, without 
cause or upon mere suspicion were burnt, tortured, hanged, as a result of the anti- 
Negro propaganda of the Southern newspapers. At this moment newspapers are making 
the most of the Mexican situation, and under direction from Americans who own lands 
and oil wells in Mexico and are therefore anxious to secure the country for themselves, 
ate trying to prepare public opinion for another war—this time with Mexico. Every paper 
is filled with the account of outrageous conduct on the part of Mexican bandits, startling 
facts are cited, and a feeling of animosity towards the Mexicans is being created. 
When the mass is sufficiently incited to action the invasion will be comparatively 
simple. These instances are sufficient to show how mighty is the power of the press over 
the masses, how close the relation between the newspaper and social inflammability. 
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That this tremendous power will some day be directed towards nobler purposes 
towards securing peace instead of war—towards fostering international love instead of 
racial hatreds—is not an unfounded hope. Tbe present timo is a transition stage in journ¬ 
alism. The newspaper has gone, as far as it can in the direction of evil influence. Now 
it must swing, pendulum-like, towards the goai of doiug good. Many of the old habits 
are being broken. Many new habits arc being formed. Much that was good will be re¬ 
tained, Much that was evil will pass ofl. Every day sees a new attempt to enforce a code 
of ethics for the newspaper trade. Every man and woman prominent in journalism is 
clamoring for a cleaner, better press. Already the social consciousness of the newspaper 
has been stirred. Through the medium of the newspaper the editor endeavors to exert a 
stronger, better influence. The ideal of a newspaper for the service of the community has 
actually been reali/.pd and is being realized. In one of the states of the South the 
editor of the lending newspaper has converted. his sheet into a forum for his city. At 
one time, when there were uo cotton mills, although the city was situated near cotton 
growing plantations, the editor agitated through his paper for the establishment of a cotton 
mill, for a month, and finally won his point. For the thirty days preceding his victory 
he filled his paper every day with editorials, with statistical data, with comments from pro mi* 
net citizens, on the necessity of a mill, and the benefits which would accrue from its 
establishment. These daily propaganda talks led one of the businessmen of the city to 
agree to build the mill ft is now out* of the largest in the I'nited States, (n New York 
city alone every one of the* leading i>ewpap'*rs is fathering some movement for civic 
reform or relief. One paper has established a “Fresh Air Fund” to which money is sent 
for the children.of the slums, who, each year, are sent out to the country. Another 
paper has secured the co-operation of talented musicians and arranges free concerts for 
the public. Still another has, through its woman editor, formed a Housewives’ League. 
This body conducts meetings, sends its members to the state capital to agitate for legisl¬ 
ation which will benefit the housewife, as for example, the establishment of a city market, 
where food may be obtained at cheap rates. In every city tin re is agitation carried on by 
the. newspaper, for betterment of conditions - - housing, street pavements, the food problem, 
etc. Some departments of a newspaper are devoted to giving medical advice, others to 
giving legal advice, to their readers. Throughout there is the ideal of service. 

These activities arc but small beginnings. The possibilities for service are limitless. 
They await development by the newspaper of the future. This will be not only a news 
sheet, a chronicler of events, but a power for infinite good. This does not imply that the 
newspaper will lose its function of news disseminator. That will be more highly developed— 
will bo devoted to the publication of absolute truth. On the editorial side it will give fair 
and unbiased presentation of the news—both sides of it. On its socio-eivic side, the 
newspaper will promote the best interests of the community. If new pavements aro 
needed it will agitate for them until the authorities become convinced of the need. If a 
better water system is required, or if the lighting system is defective, if housing reform 
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is urgent, if a change in the method of taxation is called for, the newspaper will give it* 
time and study the needs as they appear, and then will present them so convincingly that its 
readers will vividly realize the need and will not cease to agitate until it is satisfied. 
The newspaper’s appeal will always bring results. Public-spirited men, honest govern¬ 
ment officials, shrewd businessmen —all will understand the value of improvements and will 
endeavor to work out their plans. 

Not only should the newspaper be in the* municipality, it should be likewise the medium 
for international understanding. Foreign affairs arc not easily understood by the masses, be¬ 
cause in their minds there is no room for the unfamiliar. But a just interpretation and an asso¬ 
ciation of foreign events with the corresponding events at homo will make the subject more 
easily understood. Such an interpretation will make for a broader understanding, for a widened 
outlook, for the discarding of old superstitions. The newspaper can thus be made a 
powerful force for international harmony instead of international strife. The editor who 
realizes the immense potentialities of his paper will use caution and judgment in 
presenting foreign news, with the thought that he must keep the minds of his readers free 
from prejudice. 

The coming newspaper then will be, first, a news sheet, with dispassionate accurate 
news items and balanced editorials ; second, a financial success, with business manage¬ 
ment and advertising on the highest efficiency basis; thirdly, a power in the community 
for world peace. 

The newspaper of the future will be equipped with trained men and women in the 
editorial, business and mechanical departments. It will exercise the most discrimination 
in the publication of news. Tt will, in cases of necessity, exercise its influence negatively, 
i. e.. by becoming silent rather than committing itself and becoming prejudicial and 
unjust. The n nr spa per of the future icilt indulye in no sensationalism, in no personal 
attacks, in no ren innnations. It mill be an independent jtaper, ready to tell the majority 
token it is /irony, chaltenyiny public opinion without fear when it is riqht. The news¬ 
paper editor will have no axes to grind, no theories to expose, no object to reach except one — 
the desire to do good. 

Minnie Mit.eer 
The Modern Review, 



Journalism In India 


Nothing like leather, they say. Ooce upon a time, so the story runs, a town being 
in danger of a ’siege called together a council of the chief residents to fix upon the best 
means of defence. A mason stood up and a shipbuilder counselled ‘‘wooden walls.” Last 
arose a currier and said, “There’s nothing like leather.’ As a journalist I have, of course 
a good conceit of my profession. Nevertheless, I do not wish to imitate the example of 
the worthy leather-dresser and observe that, among professions, “There’s nothing like 
journalism.” 

I may be reminded to the other version of the saw, “nothing like leather,” which is 
understood to mean. “Nothing like leather to administer a thrashing.” Journalism is, no 
doubt, very often used to give people a regular drubbing. But I do not thiuk my fellow 
journalists would like to run a race with the knights of the thong or the cane for first place 
as censors of morals. I say this with all respect for the journalistic genius of whom Morley 
tells in his Recollectious : 

A young man once applied to me for work, when I was editor of the Tall mall 
Gazette. I asked him wheather he had any special gift or turn. “Yes”, he said, “I think 
I have a natural turn for Invective !” “That’s capital”, said 1, 4 but iu any particular line, 
may I ask T* “Oh no—General Invective”. I found myself yesterday blessed with a 
wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gift , 

Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in his Account of a conversation concerning a Right 
Regulation of Governments for the Common Good of Mankind ; “I knew a very wise man 
so much of Sir Chirstopher’s sentiment, that he believed if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation,” 
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Aa Indiau journalist would be considered oversunguine and conceited if, following in 
the footsteps of Fletcher, ho were to declare : ‘‘Let me but make all the newspapers and 
periodicals of a nation, I would not care who should make its laws.’’ 

Having said all this to piovc that w<■ journalist* are not wanting in humility, we may 
be permitted to claim that our profession is a very useful, very influential, and very honour¬ 
able one. It is not meant that there ate no useless journals, none which have little iullueuci* 
or have influence of the wrong sort, and none which are conducted in a dishonourable 
manner. What is -.ubmitted i* that, like other thing*, journals as a class are to be judged 
by the best specimens or at least by those whi« h may be regarded as average or normal 
ones. 

.lust as capable journalists of high character whose mission i* to st 1 ve man can do 
great good, so these newspapi rmeu whose rliar.icler and intention* tie the reverse are a 
source of great danger to the world. Five \ears ago, it the annual dmn-r of the London 
District of the fn-dtutc of .lon*naIi*ts, Lord llewart Chit! .Ju.*ti‘c of England, once a 
journalist himself, said in the course ol his speech : 

A newspaper has a considerable power, capecially lor mischief. Suppose that a man has 
acquired a great deal of money and ho puts that money into soap, mustard, tobacco, or any 
household commodity, his opinions, likes and dislikes are proci-**ly of a* much consequence to 
the civilised world as they were, before. If he was a foolish persons before, hL fiiends know ho 
is a foolish person still. But suppose that the same man choo.se-, t< put his money into 
double rotary printing machines, the merest caprh e and whim o) that man, by the mere 
force of this mechanical duplication, may become a danger to tne peace of the world. 

I say in all seriou-ness that that in a very formidable circumstance. When you put 
aside for the moment the dreadful consequences of infinite multiple ation—by the double 
rotary machine—it may now be a quadruple rotary the merit ol the newspaper depends, 
in the last resort upon the individual capacity and character of the man who writes. The 
merit or demerit of that which is given to the public depends absolutely upon the character 
and the attainments of the individual journalist. 

The power for mischief that Lord llewart spoke of is possessed particularly by widely 
circulated newspapers in powerful independent countries. In subject countries like India 
no newspaper, whatever its influence or however large its circulation, can endanger the peace 
ot the world. But journals in India, particularly those owned and conducted by Europeans 
can do great harm to the cause of Indian’s political, economic, educational and social 
progress. Though Indian-owned and Indian-edited journals cannot cause wars, they can 
nevertheless foment inter communal hatred and jeolousiee and thus jeopardize the progress 
of the country. II ont/ht, lh< irforr, to hr tin />/ unary row ct u of an Indian journalist to 
study how he < a?t do ynod to Ins t otto try and the world. His potter for yood depends on 
his <harartrr, rttiainnunts, and rapacity. And the good which a journalist can do is very 
great indeed. The ways in which he can serve his people and all mankind are the ways 
in which social reformers, educators, spiritual teachers, and great and good statesmen 
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serve man and in which financiers and industrialists may serve man but often do not. 
It is for this reason that Wendell Phillips, the American abolitionist, reformer and orator, 
declared : "Let me make the newspaper and I care not who makes the religion or the 
laws.” When he said this, he had the ideal newspaper in view. Like all other ideals, 
journalistic ideals cannot be entirely realized ; but wo can in any ease make strenuous 
endeavours to come up to them. 

It is oniy in recent years that some Indian journals have been started mainly as 
business enterprises. Formerly Indian newspapers for the most part used to be condu¬ 
cted mainly with the object of serving the country. I do not mean to suggest that no 
journal conducted for pecuniary gain can do good to the country, though in starting and 
running newspapers the sole or chief object should not be money. It is true, newspapers 
cannot be conducted without money : but sufficient money can be earned tor running a jour¬ 
nal without sacrificing moral principles and public good. 

Tho average young Indian journalist who works for money takes to the profession with 
a high object. Hi* achievement can, however, only be commensurate with his character, 
attainments, capacity and industry. Whatever bis attainments, capacity and industry, 
he cannot be much of a public benefactor unless he possesses character. lie should also 
be able to work very hard systematically regularly. \ journalist need not be without genius ; 
but however great a genius he may be. he nm»t be prepared for a life of unremitting toil to 
begin with—call drudgery, if you will. Readiness is another quality which lie must have, 
lie should have all his wits about him. A journalist cannot succeed in bis profession if 
his memory be not very retentive and capacious ■, for one cannot command a reference 
library everywhere and at all times ami very frequently there is no time to consult books. 
At the same time, accuracy must never be sacrificed. Moreover, there are things which 
cannot be found in any book, which a man learns by using his eyes ami ears ; and though 
a journalist should carry a note-book with him. everything that one sees and hears can¬ 
not be noted down immediately. 

Journalists should cultivate the habits of consideiiug a question from as many 
points of view as possible, of judicious impartiality and of calm and balanced judgment. 
Eloquent and impassioned writing may come, after. It is a mistake to think that any one 
can be free from bias and prejudice without effort. It should be a journalist’s constant 
prejudice, partisanship and self-interest. Though a hero does not court danger and death 
and though it iR not a soldier’s ideal to run unnecessary risks, yet it L only a truism to say 
that an ideal journalist should be quite fearless. 

Journalist has been the butt of ridicule of many who are masters of a good literary 
style. But however much it many be carried down, if a journalist can write clearly, 
forcibly and tersely, he will be able to gain his object, even though he may not have cul¬ 
tivated all the graces of style. 

A journalist may be truly said to have taken all knowledge as his province. It would 
be difficult to say what kind of of knowledge would bo perfectly useless to him. The 
3 
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omniscience of editors is a well-worn joke. But though it goes without saying that editors, 
like other human beiugs, cannot be omniscient, the more subjects and more things they 
know, the better fitted for their work they would be. 

The chief subject of discourse and discussion in newspapers is politics. Hence 
polities in the abstract and as embodied in the history aud laws of nations and their 
constitutions and government should be seriously studied by journalists. As we have 
to do with India, a study of Western politics alone, from the work of Aristotle and 
Machiavelli downwards, will not do for us. It is necessary for Indian journalists to read 
Sukraniti, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the maxims of Kainandaka, the Santi Parva of the 
Mahabharata, etc. An up-to-date journalist needs to be acquainted with even the latest 
thing in popular government, vi/., the principles underlying the Soviet government of 
Russia. 

Circumstanced as India is, we cannot do without a sound knowledge of history, which 
is a sure cure for national despondency. The history of those peoples in particular which, 
after arriving at a high stage of civilization aud then falling into decay or remaining un¬ 
progressive, have again joined in the onward march of nations, is sure to till us with new 
life and hope. The history of Japan is well worth study. A somewhat detailed knowledge 
of the history of our own country is necessary, in order that we may know why and how 
we have become what we are and how we may be what we ought to be. No true lover of 
his country wants bloody revolution. History tells us their causes. A journalist who is a 
serious student of history may be able to suggest how bloody revolutions may be prevented 
and how at the same time ordored progress resulting speedily in a peaceful revolution may 
be secured. 

The last big war and its after-eflects have convinced thinking men in all civilised 
lands that the fates of all peoples and nations are inextricably interwoven. This makes 
it necessary for all public men and newspaper man to be acquainted with world history 
and world politics. Indian newspapers aud periodicals generally fight shy of the discussion 
ef foreign politics, partly because of ignorance, mainly because of pre-occupation with 
our own disabilities, grievances, and misery. It would be better if we could feel more at 
home in international politics. It is true, formally and officially India has no independent 
political relations with other countries. But informally and non-oflicially, we can influence 
and be influenced by foreign nations. 

The interdependence of nations would be more evident even to the man in the street 
( if he knew and would only think of it ), in the spheres of commerce, industry, finauce 
banking, business in general, and economics than in the province of politics. News¬ 
paper men have, therefore, to be in their element iu economics and all that is related thereto 
and included therein. 

• 

Like houses, machinery aud vehicles, social systems, too, are liable to decay and 
disruption. They can be mended or renovated to the advantage of society by those who 
are aquainted with human psychology, moral philosophy and the principles of sociology. 
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Anthropology, the principles of heredity, and the art and science of race culture as related to 
sociology should also engage our attention. 

Progress and improvement are impossible for any people without education. The 
art and science of education, the relation of the State to education, the influence of Art, 
Literature, Science and Religion on national character, and how these in their turn are 
influenced by national character,—those are subjects well worth the serious attention of 
those who desire faithfully to serve their people. There is not the least doubt that 
children and, along with them, all mankind have suffered because of ignorance of child 
psychology. Our loss has been no less because of ignorance of what women are capable 
of and owing to preconceived notions relating to the sex. Newspaper men should have 
sufficient up-to date knowledge to bo able to do full justice to the women's cause. 

Nows relating to crimes, arrest, trials, judgments, punishments, prisons, prison reform 
etc., form not an inconsiderable portion of the contents of newspapers. Ilence journalist* 
require to know jurisprudence, criminology, and penology. 

Editors have to discuss village!and town improvement schemes, the respective advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of rural and urban life, rural and urban sanitation, etc. Our 
equipment should, therefore, include a knowledge of the history and causes of outbreaks 
of epidemics, sanitation, town-planning, c. 

Village and town industries ( including agriculture ), and various vocations and pro¬ 
fessions are necessary for the existence and progress of society. All kinds of productive 
activity are attended with some disadvantages of other. Publicists ought to be able 1 » 
suggest and discuss their remedies. This would require an adequate knowledge of tl»eM* 
industries, etc. Mining laws, forest laws, etc, should be such as would tend to the con¬ 
servation and promotion of the interests of people of a country. To be able to safeguard 
such interest we require to be acquainted with such laws, particularly with mining laws 
in all progressive and democratically governed countries. A knowledge of geology also will 
not come amiss. 

All questions and legislation relating to labours in field, factory and plantation have 
to be studied by us. The publications of the International Labour Office at Geneve have 
facilitated such study. 

Vitally connected with agriculture and other industries are the problems of Railway 
transportation and administration, shipping and navigation on the high seas, coastal naviga¬ 
tion, inland waterways, motor traction along highways, aerial transport, radio, telegraph, 
telephone and postal rules and rates, customs duties, transit dues, octroi, terminal taxes, 
tariff, etc. Great progress has been made in the handling of these problems in the West 
and in Japan. We should be acquainted with the state of things in the most progressive 
countries. As forming the ground work for such studies, a thorough knowledge and grasp 
of commercial geography would be of great use. 

In politics and in industries, as well as in. transportation, larger and larger masses 
of men are getting involved and interested day by day. Crowd psychology, implying a 
knowledge of the group mind, should also, therefore, be studied by us. 
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The duty of journalists is to conservo all that is pood in the existing state of things, 
to revive, if possible, all that was pood in the old order,’to reform abuses where they exist in 
order that the good may survive, and to suggest and help iu the introduction of what is 
now for the promotion of the common weal. Progress in any sphere of life, is dependent on 
progress in all other spheres. Hence a publicist who is a genuine and thoughtful progressivist 
in any sphere cannot but support and sympathise with progress in all other directions. Rut 
faith in the possibility of progress in any sphere and all spheres is itself born of faith—it may 
be unconscious faith—in the certainty of human improvement. That, again, is founded on the 
conviction though we may not always be conscious of the fact—that this universe is ruled 
by an Immanent and Transcendent Spirit Whose will makes for the welfare of man. 

Hence, when Wendell Phillips declared that if he were allowed to make the news¬ 
paper he would not rare who made the laws nr the religion, lie had in mind, not the. 
ordinary run of money-making partisan or sensational newspapers or the gutter press, but 
ideal newspapers conducted by persons who, in addition to being statesmen of high 
character, lofty aims, great capacity and ripe wisdom, arc inspired with the faith of the man 
of God and guided by the light that lightens the world. 

No journalist can know everything, no one can become a walking encyclopaedia. 
Some of us have to specialize in noiac subjects, others have to specialize in certain others. 

It has been said above that a journalist need not be without genius. Some very distin¬ 
guished men of genius have, however done journalistic work. A living example is that of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Oridinarily, however, journalism does not require genius of a high 
order, but only the qualities and talents which have beeu referred to before. Nor should it be 
taken for granted that a great or a successful journalist is to be counted among the immortals. 
We cannot too clearly grasp or too vividly and tenaciously bear in mind this fact. For, as it is 
our task sometimes to sit in judgment on even the greatest poets, philosophers, artists, and 
scientists we are apt to stiller from a swelled head, considering ourselves equal and sometimes 
superior to those whom we citicizc. 

It has been said above that a journalist may be said to have taken all knowledge for 
his province. Rut his special function is to make even abstruse and difficult things intelli¬ 
gible to the man in the street. This he has to do without sacrificing accuracy. It is a 
hard job. Rut if he cannot do it, he will fail in his duty as popular educator. For his 
business is not merely with the ephemeral politics of the hour, but with all that makes 
life worth living. So all knowledge and beauty, all elevating influences, all that makes for 
power, have to be brought to everybody’s doors, in acceptable but not sensational forms. 

ft is a main part of our duty to report and record what happens. Now, these 
happenings are of various kinds. Home arc good, some bad ; some sensational, some quite 
humdrum. Things which are reported to a far greater extent than things which are good. 
Criminal news of various sorts and the reports of many kinds of courts make more “interes¬ 
ting" copy than stories of the good that is being done ail over the , world in innumerable 
ways. I do not know whether this is inevitable. But perhaps it Is possible to nart&te even 
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little acts of kindness and courtesy in a charming and inspiring manner. I must confess 
Ido not possess this gift. But others do. We are all to ready to report that one man | 
kickod another and that the assailant was brought before a magistrate, but not the fact 
that a blind man was led by a little boy at considerable risk to himself across a public 
thoroughfare along which eon tin nous streams of all sorts of vechicles were rushing. 
Or take this true little anecdote. A blind old begger woman sat by the wayside with her 
hand outstretched asking for alms. Many a well-to-do persons passed her by, without 
taking any notice of her. But another old begger woman, who was returning to her hovel 
after the day’s collection of alms, saw her, took pity on her, and gave her something out 
of her own all too insudicicnt store !of doles. Or take this other true story. During the 
last famine year in Bank lira, in a small village, a little boy, belonging to a very poor family 
all whose members had been literally reduced to skeletons, got a little food for himself 
unseen by his brothers and sisters. But as soon as he had got it, he went to them of hia 
own accord and shared it with them. 

As examples of courtesy and kindness are generally not reported, whereas instances 
of rudeness and cruelty are, an impression may prevail that in this world there is more of 
the latter than of the former and that in human nature the evil predominates over the 
good. No doubt, if newspapers took to reporting the former, there might sometimes be 
tha danger of orientation and theatricality in well-doing and some faked stories, too. 
But by a process of sifting what is genuine may be separated from what is not. Of many 
of the donations reported in newspapers, it cannot be said that the donor's left hand did 
not know what the right hand did. Yet such announcements serve a useful purpose. 

It should be noted here with pleasure that the organised activities of all public bodies 
and institutions whose object is to do good are given publicity to by our newspapers. 

As between countries, people, nations and governments, all signs of strained 
relations, all sinister surmises and suspicions and scares are quickly published. But the 
efforts to promote amity between peoples, and all those things which naturally go to draw 
peoples closer towards one another, do not receive prompt and prominent publication 
and most often they arc not at all published. The world-public may thus be led to believe 
that all peoples are only waiting for an opportunity to fly at one another’s throats ; which 
may not be a fact. It has often seemed to me that we journalists do not do all that we 
can to promote friendship between the peoples of the earth. Jf we devoted more time 
and space to (he literatures, arts, humane and philanthropic activities and the like, of 
different countries, the peoples of the world might love and respect one another more than 
they do. This is a kind of work which journals belonging to powerful nations can do 
better than others. But they do not. Tf they really want to promote peace they should do 
such work. 

Our duty being to report what is happening in the world, we should not only record 
new scientific discoveries and inventions, but also take note of new ideas, thoughts, feelings 
and impulses themselves in the work of contemporary thinkers, poets, philosophers and 
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artists of different countries. No doubt, it is not so easy to discern the emergence of new 
thoughts, ideas, forms of beauty, feelings and impulses as to grasp and publish the other 
things which are our usual stock in trade. But the things which may be called objective 
or external happenings ought not to be allowed to monopolize all our attention, to tho 
exclusion of what may be styled subjective happenings or events in man's inner world. 

Movements and organisations which strike across the barriers of country, race, nation 
creed and language have begun to claim our attention. This is all to the good. A time 
there was when history was understood to mean a chronicle of the rise and fall of dynasties, 
of dynastic wars due to dynastic ambitions, fights between nations and their kings, etc. 
A sounder and more comprehensive view of the historian’s work has prevailed for some 
time past. Modern books of history which approach the. ideal are histories of peoples — 
of their culture and civilization, of the evolution of their society, literature, art, commerce, 
industry, and the like, in their interaction. The historian also notes how there has been 
and may be the spread of cultural influence, of various kinds, though there may not have been 
any political and economic conquest ami domination. 

Italian and French influence was in the ascendant England long after all traces of 
Roman or Norman supremacy had disappeared in Great Britain. India influenced many 
Countries which she never conquered. Though a subject country now, her philosophy, 
religion, literature and art are still influencing mankind. The influence of the English lan¬ 
guage extends over countries which England never conquered. Not to refer to deeper 
and more important proofs of the fact, two small incidents may be refered to. One is that 
a treaty which was concluded betweeu Japan and Russia was composed originally in English 
and ratified and was subsquently translated into Japanese and Russian. Similarly, recently 
the Italo-Albanian treaty was drawn up in English. 

The change in the conception of history indicated above ought to bring about a change 
in the conception of our duty as journalists. For newspapers are fragments of the history 
of our own times. 

Ours is a very difficult task. I shall point out the difficulties with reference to Indian 
conditions. We have to serve and please many masters. The staff of those journals which 
are owned by capitalists have to serve them. They may not in all cases have to do their 
bidding directly, but there is indirect, perhaps unconscious, pressure on their minds. 
But even in the case of those who own their own papers, there are other masters to 
serve and please. There is the circle of readers, drawn from all or some political, social, 
religious (orthodox or reforming), or communal sections. There are the advertisers. And 
last of all, one must not offend the ruling bureaucracy beyond a certain more or less 
unknown and unknowable, point. Having to serve so many masters, we may seek to be 
excused for not listening above all to' the voice of the Master within, speaking through 
our conscience. But there can be no excuse. Ours is a sacred duty. We must not sacri¬ 
fice our convictions for any advantage whatsoever. Great is the temptation to play to the 
gallery ; but our task is to mould and guide as well as to give publicity to public opi- 
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nion. Capitalists who are not journalists but own journals should not interfere with the 
freedom of opinion of their staff. Tf they want a particular kind of policy to be adop¬ 
ted, they would be well-advised in choosing and employing only such men as have the 
same kind of political opinions as themselves. 

The very nature of our work rouses in us the desire to be first in the field. Neverthe-. 
less we must hasten slowly and publish news and views and conclusions after due deliberation 
and examination of all the evidences and arguments available. That requires equanimity, 
impartiality and self-examination. The spirit of partisanship is one of our greatest enemies. 
It often impels us to take it for granted that those who do not belong to our party 
must necessarily be wrong and act from wrong motives. 

It is obvious that the spread of literacy and education has greatly to do with the, 
progress of journalism and journalistic success. Political freedom and economic prosperity 
are other factors in such progress and success. Religious and social freedom also are 
iudispensiblc for progress in journalism. Indians are for the most part illiterate, only 82 
per thousand persons, aged 5 and over, being literate. India is also a dependent country 
subject to stringent and elastic laws of sedition, etc. Our religious and social servitude 
is another obstacle. And, last of all, India is a very poor country. No wonder then that 
we possess only a small number of journals compared with other peoples who are more 
educated, more prosperous and politically and socially free. The following tables will 
give some idea of the position we occupy in the Geld of journalism. The figures are taken 
from the Statesman's Year-Book for 1927. 


Country 

Population 

Number of journals 

1 ndia 

318,042,480 

3,409 

Canada 

,S,7«S8,-tK3 

1,554 

United States of America 

iir».:>7 s.ooo 

20,081 

-la pa a 

01,0S 1,954 

4,502 

Chile 

3,903,402 

627 


The table shows that in proportion to her population India possesses a much smaller 
number of newspapers and periodicals than the countries named above, which are all 
politically free and more educated and prosperous. But the mere number of India’s 
Journals perhaps gives an exaggerated idea of her progress in this respect. For, whereas 
in U. S. A., Japan, etc., many newspapers and periodicals have each sales exceeding a 
million, no journal in India has a circulation of even 50,000, most papers having a circu¬ 
lation of only a few hundreds or a thousand. 

Though India has a large population, the multiplicity of languages spoken here, added 
to the prevailing illiteracy, stands in the way of any vernacular journal having a very 
Urge circulation. Of all vernaculars Hindi is spokon by the largest number of persons, 
natnoly, about 00 millions of people. But unfortunately all the Hindi-speaking regions 
in India are among the most illiterate in the country. Moreover, as the speakers of 
Hindi live in 4 or 5 different provinces, and as owing to distance and other causes, 
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papers published in one province do not circulate largely in others, Hindi papers cannot 
under present circumstances have a large circulation. About fifty millions of people 
speak Bengali. Most of them live in Bengal. But owing to most of them being illiterate, 
Bengali journals also cannot have a large circulation. Each of the other vernaculars is 
spoken by less ihau‘Jo millions, and several by only a few hundred thousands. Some 
papers conducted in English particularly those owutd aud edited bv Britishers, circulate 
in more than one proviuco. The British-owned and British-edited papers are more prosperous 
than Indian ones ; because the British sojourners here are well-to-do and can all buy 
papers, and the adults among them are all literate. Another reason is tBat as India’s 
commerce, trade, industries and transport are mostly in their manufacturing hands, tbeir 
papers get plenty of advertisements. Our journals cannot prosper and multiply in number 
unless all our adults are able to read, and unless the commerce, manufacturing industries 
and transport of our country come into our hands. 

Besides illiteracy and oilier causes, our postage rates stand in the way of the circu¬ 
lation of our papers. In Japan postcards cost four and a half pies, in India l> pies. In 
Japan the lowest postage rate of newspapers is half yen or one and a half pie : here it 
is 3 pies. There are differences in other items, too, all to the advantage of Japan. For 
this and other reasons, though Japan has a much smaller population than India, the 
number of letters, postcards, newspapers, parcels and packets dealt with by the Indian 
Post Office is smaller than the volume of ordinary (as a part from the foreign) mail-matters 
handled by the Japanese Post Office, as the following table shows : 

Country Population Mail Matters Year 

India 3Is,!)42,4sO 1,244,-12:1,235 1924-25 

Japan (>1,0*1,951 3,*00,120,000 1920-21 

The invention of type-writing machines has greatly facilitated the speidy preparation 
of quite legible “copy"* for the press. But so far as the Vernaculars of India arc con¬ 
cerned, the invention lias not benefitted their writers much. For, those vernaculars have 
different kinds of character and alphabets, for all of which typewriters have not been in¬ 
vented. And the machines constructed for some of the vernaculars are not at all as 
satisfactory as for Roman characters. A great difficulty is the existence in Sanskritic 
alphabets of numerous compound consonantal letters and the different forms which the 
vowels assume when connected with consonants. The compound consonantal letters and 
these duplicate vowel forms could be dene away with by abolishing the convention that 
the vowel a?) a is understood in all consonants written without the Uasrwla sign. My sugges¬ 
tion will be clear from the following two examples : instead of writing («sfVn)wc should 

write which in Roman characters would be kariya ; instead of wiiting 

) we should write which would be bhakli in Roman characters. 

A far greater handicap than the absence of satisfactory typewriting machines for 
our vernaculars is the non-existcuce of type-casting and setting machines like the linotype, 



the monotype, etc., for our vernaculars. Unless there be such machines for the vernacular^ 
daily newspapers in them can never promptly supply the reading public with news'll 
comments thereupon as fresh and full as newspapers conducted in English. The verna¬ 
cular dailies labour also uuder the disadvantage that they receive all their inland anti 
foreign telegraphic messages in English, which they have to translate before passing 
them on to the printer’s department, which dailies conducted in English have not got 
to do. Reporting in the vernaculars has not made as much progress as in English, which 
latter even is here in a backward condition. This fact often necessitates the translation 
of English reports into the vernacular. T am dwelling ou these points, because journals 
conducted in English can never appease the news-hunger, views-hunger and knowledge- 
hunger of the vast population of India. Of the 22,023,651 literate persons in India, 
only 2,527,350 are literate in English. When there is universal and free compulsory 
education throughout India, this difference between the number of literates in the verna¬ 
cular and that of literates ia English will most probably increase instead of decreasing 
Therefore, for the great development of journalism ia India, we must depend on its 
development through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Madras has earned for itself the credit of establishing an institution for imparting 
education in journalism. Fully equipped institution for giving such training should be 
established at all University centres. As reporting has necessarily to be taught at all 
such schools, special attention should be paid to reporting in the vernaculars. 

Progress in journalism depends to a great extent on the supply of cheap paper, ink, 
etc. Raw materials for their manufacture exist in India in abundance. If we could 
supply our own paper, ink, etc. that would be a great step forward, The manufacture 
of our own printing machinery would also be a great help. Though that is not a problem 
whose solution can be looked for in the immediate future, we note with hope that the 
hiiueral resources of India are quite sufficient for all such purposes. 

Photographic materials and everything else needed for equipping process engraving 
departments are also required for big newspaper establishments. How far India can ertr 
bo self-supplying iu this respect can be stated only by specialists. 

One of the disadvantages of Indian journalism is that the supply of foreign news 
is practically entirely in the hands of foreigners. Reuter gives us much news which we 
do not want, and does not give us much that we want. Moreover, what is given reaches 
us after manipulation in British interests. '‘The Free Press of India” has recently ren¬ 
dered good service in arranging for news being sent, quickly from London in relation 
t° the Simon Commission. Permanent arrangements for such independent supply of 
foreign news would remove a much-felt want, though the disadvantage of cables and ether 
waves being controlled by non-Indians would still remaiu. Some of our dailies have 
correspondents in London. There should be such correspondents in the capitals of other 
powerful and progressive foreign countries. 
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Indian dailies in many provinces already have correspondents in ail me pruicip»> 
provinces, who ought to pay greater attention to their cultural movements and events and 
vernacular journals than they do, it would perhaps be very desirable for the moBt tionrish- 
ng dailies to have among their editorial assistants competent young men from different 
provinces, who could pay attention to things appearing in their vernacular newspapers also. 
The German mode of apprenticeship known as ivander-jahre or wander year, that is the 
time spend in travel by artisans, students, etc., as a mode of apprenticeship, may be adopted 
!>y our young journalists also. Of course, they could do so with advantage only if our 
iailies in the different provinces would by mutual arrangement agree to allow such per¬ 
sons to serve in their editorial offices for fixed periods. Such all-India experience would 
itimulate our love of India as a whole, broaden our outlook, and cure us of our provincial 
narrownesses and angularities to a considerable extent. 

It would be desirable to have au All-India Journalist s Association and Institute 
with branches in provincial centres. These should bo registered under Act.. XXI of I860. 
The association may have a monthly journal and draw up a code of ethics and etiquette 
for journals. Without such Associations, solidarity and co-operation, we cannot aspire to 
acquire and exercise the influence belonging rightfully to the Fourth Estate. There should 
be libraries connected with such Associations or with the schools of jounialism referred 
to above. In these libraries, in addition to books, reports, etc., required by the profes¬ 
sion complete files of all important journals should be kept. It may be difficult if not 
impossible, now to procure files of all such papers from the beginning; but earnest attempt 
ought to be made. 

There should be Journalist’s Defence Funds in all provinces, in order that no 
deserving journalist may go undefended for want of means when prosecuted for sedition, 
aud similar technical offences. A Journalists’ Benevolent Fund may also be created for 
helping the families of deceased journalists under stated conditions. 

So far as I am aware, there is no complete and connected history of journalism 
in aDy province of Tndia, though fragmentary notes and articlos have been written. When 
such provincial histories have been published, it would be easy to write a complete History 
of Indian Journalism. 

Ramananda Cuatterjef. 

The Modern Review, 

January— 1928, Pp 89-96 



The Study Of Man And 
His Antecedents 


The study of man in his relation to race and geography is an area of intellectual 
discipline which has been of comparatively recent growth. But the importance of the 
subject in historical evaluation of thc : process of evolution of civilization is being increasingly* 
realized and applied with the progress of the times. In fact, by modern reckoning 
such studies are considered to bo the very bones and flesh of history, and not just 
a mere chronology of names and events. 

And history, it is now universally recoguized, is the very foundation upon which 
the future trends of the entire human race arc based. It is history which has enabled 
civilized man to break through the barriers of geography and race, of language and 
culture, of religion and custom and, thereby, increasingly move forward towards a widen¬ 
ing integration of the human race. How true this is, would be demonstrated by the in¬ 
creasingly widening horizons of human association cutting across conflicting political 
systems, warring race ideologies, belligerent religious institutions and contradictory cul¬ 
tures towards an integrated pattern of synthesis of cultures, religions, races and 
social values. 

In India The Modern Rcvieic has been almost a pioneer in lending its support and 
making valuable contributions to such studies of man and his antecedents towards the 
universalism which modern man of all races, cultures and religious persuasions 
have been gradually moving forward to. Man in isolation within the context of his little 
bit of territory, the narrow confines of bis religious beliefs and social habits, has hardly 
any place in modern thinking which has been endeavouring to place him beyond these 
confining inhibitions into his true heritage as an important and vital unit in the world of 
man as a uhole « 

We have great pleasure to include in this section a few important studies in this 
field of endeavour published in The Modern Review,' beginning from a very early stage 
in its sixty-year career. 



Anthropometry And Race 


Even so late as thirty years ago there were philologists who thought that races 
speaking related languages must themselves be related. This opinion, opposed as it was 
to the most obvious facts, is now entirely abandoned, and it is recognized that the test 
of race is not linguistic but physical. More common sense would lead to the same con¬ 
clusion, for it is evident that a negro who speaks English is not an Englishman. But the 
signs of race which the ordinary man applies, colour, curliness of hair, &c., are not visible 
in the skeleton, and cannot help us to distinguish the races of the past. Even for living 
races it seems to many more scientific to be guided by quantitative distinctions rather 
than by general aspect. Hence systematic measurements have been introduced, especially 
of the skull, and, in the living man, of the head. The proportions of the head and face have 
been expressed by various indices of which the most important is the cephalic index equal 
to a hundred times the ratio of the breadth of the head to its length. When this index is 
below 75 the man is said to be dolicho-cephalic ; when above 80 to be brachy-cephalic. 

There is however great divergence as to the conclusions to which anthropometry 
leads. The Scandinavians and the Southern Italians are dolicho-cephalic, and are said by 
Sergi to be of the same race, his Mediterranean race, while Keane considers them to 
belong to different races. Keane is influenced by the differences in stature which Sergi 
thinks of subordinate importance. According to Broca, the Ligurians were brachy-cephalic, 
while Sergi and Keane agree in taking them to be dolicho-cephalic. Canon 
Taylor Saya : 

“We know, that in the early centuries of our era Southern Germany was Teutonised 
in speech by German invaders, whose tombs known as the Row Graves; contain dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls with a mean index of 71*3.” 
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But Sergi Tells us that 1 

“The so-called Reihengraber types are not Germanic Aryans but belong to the pre- 
Aryan population.” 

As to “Aryans”, that is to say, the men who spoke the primitive language from 
which Indo-European languages are descended, there is the widest difference of opinion. 
Penka maintains that they were dolicho-cephalic and originally inhabited Scandinavia, 
while Sergi holds that they were brachy-cephalic and came from Asia. Indeed, so numer¬ 
ous are the contradictions of anthropometry, that an eminent archaeologist, Professor 
Ridgeway, says : 

“As the physical anthropologists cannot agree upon any principles of skull measure¬ 
ment, the historical inquirer must not at present base any argument on this class 
of evidence.” 

When experts arrive at different conclusions, the layman begins to doubt the validity 
of thoir methods. Let us then see what is the method of the physical anthropologist. 
He goes to a country, measures some heads, finds the average of certain indices, and from 
this average infers the race of the inhabitants. His method rests on the following assump¬ 
tion : "Difference in an average index implies difference of race.” No doubt the more 
cautious anthropologists would not make this assumption without reserve and Sergi re¬ 
pudiates it altogether. lie tells us : "that indices may serve to approximate the most 
diverse forms and to separate the most homogeneous.” But other writers have no 
hesitation in deducing race from index. Thus Canon Taylor on the ground of mean index 
distinguishes between the people of Jena and the people of Hesse. The inhabitants of 
Jena whose mean index is 79'9 are dolicho-cephalic Germans, while those of Hesse, with a 
mean index of 79*2 are brachy-cephalic Celts. 

In a previous article we have examined the use of the average, but it is perhaps 
as well again to call attention to the fact that the statements of anthropologists refer to 
averages, not to individuals. A single department of France, the Charento, has indices 
varying from less than 70 to more than 90, so that some of the inhabitants are very do- 
licho-cephalic and others very brachy-cephalic, and every department shews a range of 
variation as great or nearly as great. In every one, brachy-cephals and dolicho-cephals 
are to be met with. But further, even in the same family broad and long heads may be 
found. A French writer, quoted by Holmos, says : 

“Of two brothers one will have black eyes and the other blue ; one will have a 
long and the other a round skull ; the father and mother will be tall and the 
ehildern short.” 

The celebrated Viennese anatomist Hyrtl used to puzzle the anthropologists by 
asking them the raees to which the skulls in his museum belonged. They would name the 
most various races, but as a matter of fact, the skulls were all German. The present 
writer remembers that in 1885, after a course of lectures on anthropometry by Professor 
Macalister at Cambridge, two of the audience measured their heads and one was brachy-ceph¬ 
alic and the other dolicho-cephalic. They were con sins. 
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When these fiicts are brought before the anthropolgist he replies : "The reason is 
that the Oermans and English are not pure races.” Patting the biologioal questions on 
one side, for the moment, it is clear that this use of the word "race” deprives it of all 
political significance. Obviously, from the social and political points of view brothers and 
cousins belong to the same race, ft follows that any inference as to conquering and con¬ 
quered races when based only on the cephalic index must be very doubtful. We 
noticed the variations of cephalic index in a single French department. Now 
the indices of 900 Bavarian skulls were found to vary from 70 to 98, or if we exclude 
sporadic cases from 76 to 90. So that on any battlefield of the Franco-German War of 1870, 
we may expect to find dolicho-cephalic and bracby-cephalic skulls. Both kinds of skulls 
belong to both nations, but if we did notlknow the facts and followed, the methods of some 
anthropologists we might suppose there had been a conflict between'a broad-beaded and a 
long-headed race. Now the ancient nations were also not pure races, so that when for 
example io Crete, broad skulls and long skulls are found dating from before 2,000 
B. C., it may well be that their owners belonged to the same community. 

We come now to the biological question of pure and mixed races and we shall sec 
if there is any sense in which brothers or cousins may be said to ha% T e different racial 
peculiarities. According to one view there is no such thing as a mixed race. Of course the 
existence of mulattoes, the offspring of parents of different races is not denied, but it is 
said that these mulattoes are sterile, or comparatively sterile, among themselves, so that the 
breed can only be maintained by intercrossing with one of the parent stocks. In a memoir 
published in 1864, M. Broca cautiously summed up the evidence available at that time. He 
points out that the word “race” has been used in two senses. When used in the first sense : 

' To distinguish two races, a single character, however slight, is sufficient, provided 
it be hereditary aud sufficiently fixed. If, for instance two peoples differed merely from 
each by the colour of the hair aud the beard, though they may resemble each other in every 
other respect, by the simple fact, that the one has black, whilst the other has fair hair, it 
may be asserted that they are not of the same race.” 

. ma 7 perhaps call the Jews, Arabs and Basques races in this sense. When used 
in the larger sense the word “race” is applied to groups consisting of those races in the 
narrower sense which have certain common characteristics. The Caucasian race is an 
example. Now M. Broca has collected a good deal of evidence to show that in certain cases 
when the parents belong to different groups the offspring is infertile. On the other hand 
he thinks that it is possible for a mixed race to arise from two nearly allied races of the 
same group. His conclusions are as follows : 

1. That certain intermixtures are prefectly engenesic. 

2. The other intermixtures are in their results notably inferior to those of eneettesic 

hybridity. • ' 

3. That Mulattoes of the first degree, issued from the union of the Anglo-Saxon race 

with the African Negroes, appear inferior in fecundity and longevity to individuala df the 
pure races. • • ' V.;,?.'. .■ 
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4 . That it is at least doubtful, whether these Malattoea in their alliances between 
themselves, are capable of indefinitely perpetuating their race. 

6. That alliances between the Anglo-Saxons and the Melanesian races are but little 

prolific.” ; - 

The evidenoe on which these conclusions are based is not always v 5ry satisfactory ■ 
and as the reader will note, M. Broca expresses himself with great cautic n. His results 
need to be revised in the light of knowledge aoquired since his time. Mendel s work, 
which has effected a revolution in the theory of heredity, was communicate 1 to the scienti¬ 
fic Society of Brunu in 1SG5, a year after the publication of M. Brocas memoir, but it did 
not become widely known till 1900. Although Mendel's laws have sol far only been . 
verified for human beings in a few cases, they have been proved true for so| many animals 
aud plants that it is uot likely man will be an exception. 

“The deficiency of evidence ia probably due to the special difficulties attending thi 
study of human heredity. Human families are small compared with those 01 our experi 
mental animals or plants, aud the period covered by each generation is so\long that w 
observer can examine many.” 

What Mendel's discovery was may be stated in his own words. Wh< thejparent 
belong to two varieties possessing constant dificrentiating characters. 

“The hybrids from seeds having one or other of the two differentiating character* 
and of these one-half develop again the hybrid from, while the other half-yield jlants whid 
remain constant and receive the dominant or the recessive characters ( respective^) iu ' equa 
numbers.” “If A be taken as denoting one of the two constant characters, fbr instanci 
the dominant, a the recessive, and Aa the hybrid from, in which both are conjoined, tk 
expression A + 2Aa + a show the terras iu the series for the progeny of the hybr^s of tw 
differentiating characters.” 

In oue set of experiments Mendel crossed two varieties of the edible pen, onk tall and 
one short. The hybrids wore all tall. When only one of two opposite charactersWppeara 
in the hybrids, it is called the dominant character aud in this case tallness was dbminant. 

' The other character, in this case shortness, is called the recessive. This character ik abaeut 
from the hybrids but it appears again in their descendants, for the next generation Consists 
of both tall and short plants in the proportion of three to one. Further breeding phcwS 
that the short plants are pure, but the tall plants are two parts hybrid and one p««* mire. 
So that altogether the generation bred from the hybrids consists of one part pure 1 
part pure short and two parts hybrid. Mendel emphasizes the fact, so entirely opposed 
, to popular beliefs, that transitional forms were not observed in any experiment. The germ 
.Cells of the hybrids convey either the character of tallness or the character of shortness, 
uot in intermediate character. This seperation of characters in the germ cells ii known 
M as segregation. It Is the chief part of Mendel's discovery. Dominance is of lest though 
great importance and does not always occur. When dominance h imperfect thi hybrids 
produced by the Union of germ cells of opposite characters may present an intermediate 
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character. Ii\ any case however as far as single pair of opposite characters is ouuoerueu 
there cannot ,3be more than three types, two pure and one hybrid. The common belief 
is that there 5s an indefinite number of intermediate types, as if the phrase “mixture of 
blood” were to,be taken literally and blood could be mixed in the proportion of one-to-one 
or three to one, or seven to one. But this is impossible according to the Mendelian laws 
of inheritance. 


So far we have only spoken of one pair of opposite characters. But the parents may 
differ in several. Mendel examined seven distinct pairs of characters in peas. He found 
that ^the relation of each pair of different characters in hybrid union is independent of the 
other differences iu the two original parental stocks.’’ The descendants then may be pure 
in certain characters and hybrid iu others. It is an essential part of Mendel’s theory 
that each character must be considered separately. Sometimes it may happen that a character 
apparently simple depends on more than one factor. Professor Bateson has shewn this to 
be the case with the combs of fowls. Wheu this happens, the validity of Mendel’s laws can 
only be proved by a good deal of careful analysis and experiment. 

The investigation of heredity in man is, as has been said, peculiarly difficult. One 
case, which has been very carefully studied is the transmission of the colour of 
the eyes. Eyes may be divided into two classes according as there is pigment in the front 
of the iris or not. Those with pigment will generally be considered brown and those with¬ 
out blue, but the popular estimate does not always correspond with the result of scientific 
examinations. Using then the words ‘‘brown” and “blue in a somewhat technical sense, it 
is,found that the brown colour is dominant to the blue, so that the blue are always pure blue 
while the brown may be either pure brown or hybrids. According to Mendel’s theory then, 
the union of blue and blue should produce only blue, and this was verified in for children 
the result of 20 marriages. When brown is mated with brown if either of the browns is 
pure the children should be all brown aud blue in the ratio of three to one. This result 
was also verified. These investigations were carried out by Mr. Hurst in a small English 
vlllage > so that if with Broca we say that any character transmissible by heredity is sufficient 
to distinguish a race, then the inhabitants of an English village are a mixed race. It would 
be possible to produce from among them a pure blue-eyed race by selective breeding. In 
this jeense two brothers might belong to two different races. For if the parents be both 
Hybrids some of their children may be pure blue-eyed and some pure brown-eyed. 

The transmission of skin colour is not so simple. If it depended on a single factor 
we should expect Uiat in America, the children of mulattoes, would be a quarter pure" 
white, a quarter pure negroe and the remaining half again mulatto like their parents. 
This is not what happens, but it does not follow that the Mendelian theory fails,' because 
Its application is not immediately obvious. Instances of segregation have been adduced j 
in' some mentioned by\Mr. Mudge the races were Seotoh and Canadian Bed Indian);and 
in another published in\the Journal of the R. A. M.C they were northern English and . 
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Panjabi. If segregation does not usually occur tbe explanation may be that suggested by 
Mr. Doncaster : 

“It is also not impossible, when germ-cells differing very considerably in constitu* 
tion combine in fertilisation, that in the formation of the germ-cells of the next generation 
the machinery for segregation is inadequate. Extreme cases of this are possibly the cause 
of the frequent sterility of hybrids, but it may be that when the parental differences are 
insufficient to prevent the formation of fertile germ-cells, they may yet be enough to interfere 
with normal Mcndeliau segregation.” 

That is to say, absence of segregation is a stage on the way to sterility. It may be 
conjectured that when the parental races are far removed there is at least partial sterility, 
and when they are near there is segregation. At any rate, there are, I believe, hardly any 
instances of a mixed race breeding true to an intermediate type. Before Mendel’s time 
Waitz wrote : 

“The sterility of Mulattoes, when it is complete, may be compared with the fact re- 
coguised by Wirgman, that the hybrids of intermediate types between the two parent stocks 
are sterile, whilst those resembling one or the other species are prolific. 

Sterility, it must be remembered, doe# not mean that the hybrids have no children. 
It means that comparatively few of their children reach maturity, so that the race unless 
blended with one of the parent races would become extinct. M. Jacquinot, a Zoologist, who 
travelled in Oceania from 1837 to 1840 claims to have been the first to point out the steri¬ 
lity of human cross-breeds in this sense. He asserts that “if their unions were constantly 
between themselves they would not be long before becoming extinct.” M. Jacquinot's belief 
was founded on general impression, not on precise statistics, but Dr. Nott, a physician in 
South Carolina who had exceptional opportunities for ascertaining the facts, arrived at the 
same conclusion for the hybrids between the negroes and Anglo-Saxons. According to him 
the children of Mulatto women generally die young and when Mulattoes intermarry they 
are less prolific than when crossed on the parent stock. M. Broca has collected with great 
care and caution much more evidence of the same kind. Perhaps the most striking fact 
is the diminution of free coloured men in the old slavery days, after the owners had been 
prohibited from emancipating their slaves. These free coloured men were the natural 
children of slave owners and had been emancipated by their fathers. They could neither 
marry slaves on one hand, nor white men on the other. When the liberation of slaves waq 
forbidden their numbers diminished rapidly. The ceasas of Charleston shew a decrease 
from 2,107 to 1,491 between the years 1830 and 1848. 

It seems then very doubtful whether a mixed race can maintain itself, and the ex¬ 
istence of such a race ought not to bo believed without strong evidence. According to Sir 
Herbert Risley the inhabitants of the United Provinces are Aryo-Dravidiaus descended 
from Aryan fathers and Dravidian mothers. The original Aryan invaders, he thinks, had 
no dislike to Dravidian women and often took them as wives. Bui the sons issued from 
theae unions developed such an aversion to the race of their mothers that marriaye tcith 
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Draridian women was forbidden under the. severest social penalties, This is not very 
probable in itself, and Sir Herbert Risley seems unaware of the serious reasons for 

doubting whether races so far apart as the Aryans and Dravidians could unite to form 

a mixed race He makes no mention of segregation or of sterility in the unions of hybrids. 
Tf the Aryo-Dravidian hybrids had, as Sir Herbert Risley thiuks/ '‘closed their ranks 
to all further intermixture of blood/’ they would, we may infer fro to the example of 
South Carolina, in all probability before long have become extinct. Sir Herbert Risley 
does not bring forward any direct evidence in support of his conjecture but he refers to 
the cases of the Eurasians of India and the “Burghers” of Ceylon. Now the Eurasians 

do not form a caste. They merge one Bide into the English born in India, and on the 
other into the Indian Christians many of whom have English names. It is not true, as 
S'.r Herbert Risley incorrectly -states, that the Eurasians “do not intermarry with natives 
and only occasionally with pure-bred Europeans.” Such marriages, I can say from per¬ 

sonal knowledge, are by no means uncommon. Indeed it would be impossible to prevent 
them, for the pedigree of the Eurasian is generally unknown and he may be as fair as 
a pure Englishman or as dark as pure Indian. About, the Burghers of Ceylon I know 
nothing directly. But Mr. Willis, a competent authority, writes in his “Ceylon” : 

“This term dating from the days of the Dutch is commonly applied in Ceylon to 
people of mixed European and native descent, in fact as the term Eurasian is used in 
India, but stirctly it applies to descendant of the Dutch, some of whom are quite white and 
have no native blood in their veins.” 


Obviously the example of the Burghers proves nothing. 

It is as well to note again that when speaking of mixed races we mean mixed 
in one particular character. The separate transmission of characters must not be forgotten. 
Professor Bateson saya : 

“In current parlance, dogs, for example, derived from a cross a few ^generations 
back have been spoken of as 18 Bulldog, or 1/32 Pointer blood, and so forth. Such 
expression arc quite uncritical, for they neglect the fact that the characters may be trans¬ 
mitted separately, and that ah animal may have only 1/32 of the ‘blood’ of some proge¬ 
nitor, and yet be pure in one or more of his traits.” 

If segregation takes place a race may be produced resembling oner of the parent races 
in some character and the other parent race in another character. In one of Mendel’s 
experiments hybrids were formed from peas with round seeds and yellow albumen and 
peas with wrinkled seeds and green albumen. Among the plants produced in the second 
generation some had round seeds and green albumen and some wrinkled seeds and yellow 
albumen. Perhaps in human races features and complexion are two distinct characters. 
Everyone who has lived for some years in India must have seen Eurasians who had per¬ 
fectly English features with a very dark complexion. 

We have seen that if Mendelian segregation takes place, it is possible for two brothers 
to have different racial characteristics. To distinguish the races is comparatively easy, 
at least for an expert, when the differenoe consists in the presence or absence of a certain ' 
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character, such as a pigment. But it is not easy, when as in the case of cephalic index 
the difference is only quantitative, for there will always be quantitative differences between 
individuals of the same race. For the same race, the frequencies which the different 
values occur will very often, though not always, follow the normal law. Conversely, if 
the curve of frequencies can be broken up into two normal components we may suspect a 
mixture of races. But the real distinction is whether the differences are transmitted heredi¬ 
tarily, or not. For instance, if the index 72 occurred in a dolicho-cephalic race, we should 
expect the children to have an average nearly 72, but if the same index occurred in a brachy- 
cephalic race whose average index was Sf», we should expect the average of the children to 
be between 72 and SO. 

So far as I know the laws of the hereditary transmission of cephalic index have not 
yet been examined, so that these expectations have not been directly tested. But it has 
been found that the average height of sons lie3 between the average height of their fathers 
and the average height of the community to whicli they belong. More conclusive results 
are obtained for plants which can be self-fertilized so that the complication of two parents 
is avoided. It has been shown that the exceptional qualities of parents are only in part 
transmitted to their descendants. Hence species cannot be indefinitely modified by the re¬ 
peated selection of individuals as the older Darwinists supposed. 

"The conception of Evolution as proceeding through the gradual tranforination of 
masses of individuals by the accumulation of impalpable changes is one that the study of 
genetics shows immediately to be false.” 

Since the researches of Bateson and De Vries most biologists believe species to Dive 
arisen by discontinuous changes. They distinguish between the “Mutations through which 
species have arisen, and the “Fluctuations” among individuals within the same species, De 
Vries states five laws as characteristic of mutations, and two of these may be quoted here : 

“New elementary species appear suddenly without intermediate steps.’ 

“New elementary species obtain their full constancy at once.” 

Clearly this Inst point can only be decided by breeding experiments, and it is in the 
institution of systematic breeding experiments that tho work of Bateson and De Vries and 
their followers chi»*fly differs from that of the older biologists. In the words of De Vries 
“the origin of species is an object of experimental investigation.” An American naturalist 
Mr. Tower has shewn in the potato-beetle that a mutation may be produced artificially by 
exposing the parents to special conditions during the time of development and fertilisation 
of the area. When tho new species was crossed with the old, the result was according to 
Mendel's laws, the pareut species being domiuant. It may be conjectured that mutations 
in man arise in a similar way from change of climate. All the sporadic instances of fair 
hair and blue eye which occur in such countries,as Kulu and Afghanistan ought to be 
studied by some medical man. 

Obviously experiments cannot be carried out in human beings. But a partial equi¬ 
valent may be found by collecting pedigrees and noting the resemblance between parents 
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and children. To some extent this has been done empirically from the earliest times. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the features of the Jew and the hair and thick lips of 
the Negro are transmitted from father to son. But cephalic index has never fallen under 
popular observation, and the laws of its transmission are, I believe, entirely unknown. 
Before this index is used as a test of race, we ought to know its range of fluctuation in a 
pure race. Then, for a mixture of races, we ought to know if there is any dominance, and 
if so whether brachy-cephalism or dolicho-eephalism is dominant. The effects of climate 
too must be considered. We meet with typical .lews iu all countries, so that his peculiarities 
of feature are not much affected by climate. But it is doubtful if this is the case with 
cephalic index. Observations by an American Anthropologist, Professors Boas, seem to 
prove the contrary. The children found in Amorica of long-headed Europeans are loss long 
headed and the children of broad-headed Europeans less broad-headed than their parents, 
fu both cases there is an approach to an intermediate type. Until these points are cleared 
up, there is no satisfactory scientific basis for the use of the cephalic index. 

According to I)r. Iladdon, “in a race as pure as possible there may be range in the 
cephalic index of 13 units.” The Babhans of Behar, who form a single endogamoua group 
are found on consulting the tables of the “People of India” to have cephalic indices 
varying from 70 to 90, But it is not easy to ascertain the purity, or to speak more strictly of 
the cephalic-index purity, of a race. If Mendelian segregation takes place, a group which 
has been endogamoua for centuries may still be mixed. For the sake of definiteness let 
us take an imaginary illustration. The Romans were, the old story tells us, the issue of 
marriages between the followers of Romulus and Sabine women, Let ns assume that 
he fathers belonged to a dolicho-cephalic and the mothers to a braehy-cephalic race. 
Tf cither of the types was dominant the first generation of hybrids will all belong to that 
type. But the second generation and all subsequent generations would contain both dolicho- 
cephals and brachy-ccphals. The race would always be mixed even if there were the 
strictest laws against marriage with foreigners. Now from the earliest times men of one 
tribe have carried off women of another tribe and to this extent tho old legend corres¬ 
ponds with actual fact. It seems then that the possibility of mixture can never be 
excluded. Some indication might be obtained by finding the curve of frequencies of the 
cephalic index. On our assumption this would probably break up into two normal 
curves. But, as has already been said, parents and children ought to be compared, 
[f we suppose brachy-cephalism to be recessive,’ then the children of two brachy-ccphals 
would themselves be brachy-cephal?. We may note again that a politically homogeneous 
people might by anthropometrical tests be proved to consist of two races. 

In the absence of all knowledge of its hereditary transmission some idea of the 
/alue of the cephalic index as a test of race may be obtained from its correspondence 

with other race characters. As a matter of fact, it does not correspond at all. 

“If we compare the maps of the distribution of the cephalic index, with those of 

iolour and stature we find that there is absolutely not a shadow of relation between 
hem.” 
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The cephalic index separates races closely allied and ' is almost identical for 
raceB widely different. Judged by this index the Frenchman of Haute-Vienne is nearer 
akin to the Bengali Brahman than to his brother Frenchman of the adjoining depart¬ 
ment Correze. Bengali Brahman readers may be interested to learn that their average 
cephalic index, coincides with those of the English and Chinese. All three are inter¬ 
mediate in value between those of the Swedes and the Germans and also between 
those of the North Italians and the South Italians. Panjabis, Arabs, Esquimaux, Scan¬ 
dinavians, Negroes, South Italians, Burmese, Frenchmen, Koreans, Germans, North 
American Indians are brachy-cephalic. Payees, English, Bengalis, Chinese, are meeuti- 
cephalic. Should, however, any reader feel dissatisfied with his racial affinities he may 
reflect that these statements only refer to averages. In almost every nation we find 
almost every cephalic index so that whatever the individual cephalic index of the reader 
may be, he may claim on the strength of it to belong to the race which pleases 
him best. 

The nasal index does not give any better results. This is an index which requires 
peculiar care, since owing to the smallness of the quantities measured slight errors in 
measurement will give rise to a large error in the value obtained. Sometimes the height 
of the nose is very difficult to determine. The opinion of anthropologists as to this index 
has changed, for while M. Broca estimated its value very highly, M. Collignon after 
elaborate researches thinks it of minor importance. Sir Herbert Risley however relies 
on the nasal index to prove that ‘'community of race and not, as has frequently been 
argued, community of function, is the real determining principle of the caste system.” 
This theory is founded on ( 1 ) the assertion that the nasal index of a caste corresponds 
with its social position ; ( 2 ) the hypothesis that the varying nasal indices of the diffe¬ 
rent castes correspond to the varying proportions in which two races have been mixed 
to form the caste. Ah an illustration of the “mixed race” theory of caste Sir Herbert 
Risley takes the Southern States of America where, he says, “Negroes intermarry with 
negroes and the various mixed races, mulattoeB, quadroons and octoroons, each have 
a sharply restricted jus ronnnhU of their own, and arc absolutely cut off from legal 
unions with the white races.” No evidence is offered in support: of these statements. 
In the United Provinces the two races are the Aryans and Dravidians corresponding 
respectively to the whites and negroes of America. The Aryans have fine and the 
Dravidians coarse nose. But in the Panjab, it seems, ithere is only one race, the 
Aryan, and the inhabitants present a great uniformity of type, so that there is the 
closest physical resemblance botween the Rajput and the Chuhra in spite of the social 
gulf which divides them. Why then, on Sir Herbert Risley’s theory, there should be 
castes in the Panjab is not obvious and is not explained. Even if it wore true that 
the mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons, of the Southern States formed distinct castes, 
that would hardly give rise to castes in Canada. Nor is it any easier to see why there 
should be castes among the pure Dravidians who are said to occupy “the whole of 
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Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most of Central India and Chutia Nagpur.” 
Yet it is in Southern India that the oaste system is strictest. If, as Sir Herbert Rlsely 
says, “representatives of the Indo-Aryan type” have passed down south to Madras, we 
can understand their forming a separate caste from the Dravidians, but this would not 
account for the Dravidians having castes among themselves. However “even in the 
provinces farthest removed from th^ Indo-Aryan settlements in North-Western India, 
members of the upper caste are still readily distinguishable by their features and com- 
'plexiou” and these upper castes are, still readily distinguishable by their features and 
complexion from the mass of the population” and these upper castes are, we suppose 
Aryans. The Bengalis, however, are only credited “with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in 
the higher groups” and are said to be “a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements.” 
We arc not told in what proportions the Mongols and Dravidians are blended in the 
different castee. But among the Scytho-Dravidians of Western India, the Scythians pre¬ 
dominate in the higher groups and the Dravidians in the lower. 

This is, so lar as I understand it, Sir Herbert Risley’s theory of caste. To put it 
in short, caste arose in the United Provinces, Bengal and Madras owing to the refusal 
of Aryan half-breeds to marry Dravidian women, and in Western India owing to the 
r&usal of Scythian half breeds to marry Dravidian women. IIow caste arose in the Punjab 
is left unexplained. The theory of heredity implied is somewhat antiquated and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether hybrid races such as Aryo-Dravidians, Mongolo-Dravidiana, Scytho-Dravidians 
could exist. But without further discussions of questions of heredity, we will examine 
how far caBte and nasal index correspond. It is said that this correspondence is parti' 
cularly close in the United Provinces so that there the castes rank substantially in the 
orders of their nasal indices. Now if we turn to the table for the United Provinces we 
find that the difference between two eoneecutive indices is generally less than a unit and is 
hardly ever much greater. But the probable error of random sampling is sometimes a^little 
under and sometimes over a unit. Before we can feci confident that a difference is signifi¬ 
cant it ought to be three or four times the probable error. But this is not the case for any 
one of the differences between consecutive indices. We may then be particularly certain 
that the actual order of the indices is largely a matter of chance, so that the alleged 
correspondence with the order of social precedence is of no importance whatever. Let us 
then consider only the really significant differences such as that between Brahmans and 
Ohamars. The Brahmans have an average index of 74.6 and the Chamars of 86. This is 
a considerable difference, and the higher caste, has, as it ought to have, the lower nasal 
index. But unfortunately for the theory, the Kanjars, a caste oven lower than the Chamars, 
have a nasal index of 78, and index not much greater than that of the Brahmans and almost 
identical with that of the Chattris and Khatris, two of the best castes in the provinces. Further 
the Chamar or Muchi of Bengal has a nasal index of 74.9, which, within the limits of error, 
is the same as that of the Brahman of the United provinces. It seems then that if a low 
nasal index is a sign of Aryan blood, Sir Herbert Risley is wrong in attributing to the 
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Bengalis merely a "strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups.” He ought rather 
to have said that even the Chamars of Bengal havo have as pure Aryan blood as the Brah¬ 
mans of Hindustan. 

In the "People of India” the indices for the castes arc given in different tables and 
sometimes arranged in order of nasal index, sometimes in order of oephalic index. Tt seems 
to us fairer to follow always the order of nasal index and not to make any artificial 
divisions between the diflerent parts of India. As we cannot give all the castes, since 
this would exceed the space at our disposal, we select some from each province. The 
theory to be tested is, we remind the reader, that the higher castes have lower 
nasal indices because of their purer Aryan blood. Decimals are ^omitted as of no 
significance. 

Index of <i7. The (lujar, a low though not untouchable caste of the Panjab. 

Tiidcx of 0!). The Sikh of the Paujab ; the Lambadi, an untouchable caste of 

Southern India. 

Index of 70. Brahman and Kayasth of Eastern Bengal. 

Index of 72- The Rajput of Panjab ; the CJoorg ; the Brahman of Western Bengal. 

Index of 73. The Khatri of the Panjab ; the Nagar Brahman of Ahmedabad : the Vellala 
low caste in Southern India. 

Index of 74. Tho Bhumihar Brahman (or Babhan) of Bihar ; the Cbandal. the mo9t 
degraded caste of Beugal. 

Index of 75. The Chuhra ( or sweeper ) of the Punjab ; the Shenvi Brulunau of 
Bombay ; the Brahman of the United provinces - t the Muohi (or Chamar ) 
of Bengal, 

Index of 76. The Brahman of Bellary ; the Koli ( a low caste ) of Bombay. 

Index of 77.. The Chitpawan Brahman } the Goala of Behar. 

Index of 78. The Chhatri ; the Kanjar and the Khatri of the United Provinces. 

Index of 71). The Brahman of Puri in Orissa : the Dom, the lowest of all castes, 
the Lohardaga in Chota Nagpur; the Kurrni ot the Uuited 
Provinces ; the Deshaste Brahmau of Poona. 

Index of 80. The Bania and Kahar of the United Provinces : the Maratha of Poona : 
the Pariah of Southern India. 

In will be seen, I think, from the above table that nasal index has no rolation either 
to caste or to race. The Rajputs of the Panjab are said to be pure Aryans, while the 
Coorgs of Southern India speak a Dravidian language and practise polyandry. Yet the 
two races have the same nasal index. This example would alone be sufficient to refute the 
assertion that a low index is connected with Aryan blood. Ihe utmost that can be said 
is that the highest nasal indices occur among low castes*--But this has no special connec¬ 
tion with race, for in Japan too, where there is no caste system, the lower classes have 
coarser noses than the higher. I have seen an ingenious explanation of this fact by a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Medioal service, but I do not mention it here, as I believe it will before long 
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be published. Whatever the explanation, the fact shews that differences in feature may 
arise through occupation and intelleotual culture even in countries where there is no caste. 
The converse proposition that the lowest nasal indices occur among the high castes is not 
true, for the Chandal of Bengal has a lower nasal index than the Brahman of the United 
Provinces. 

We have seen then that neither cephalic nor nasal index is of much use in determiu- 
ing race. The truth is, the method of indices has been thoroughly discredited among anthro¬ 
pologists, and were it not employed in the “People of India", a book published in 1908, 
we should have supposed it had no longer any followers. Sergi, the eminent professor of 
anthropology at Rom£, says : 

“A method which is only in appearance a method inevitably leads to errors and can 
produce no results ; if the archaeologists have had bo faith in anthropology they have been 
justified." 

For this “old and irrational method" lie would substitute the natural method which 
ionsmts iu judging by the form of tha skull. “Indices," he says, “may serve to approxi¬ 
mate the most diverse forms, uud to separate the most homogeneous." “An index of 74 is in 
its ethnic significance the same as one of 7€ or 77." 

Sergi's method has led him to the conclusion that there is a human species with “four 
characteristic and constant cranial forms, always found together in every region and in every 
clime, with whatever variations in external characters ; these are the pentagonal, the 
ellipsoidal, the ovoid and the arrow-shaped." The species Sergi calls Eurafrican “because 
having had its origan in Africa, where it is still represented by many peoples, has been 
diffused from pre-historic times, in Europe, and has formed the basis of the most primitive 
population." Jt is divided according to the pigmentation of the skin, hair and eyes into 
three races, the African, the Mediterranean and the Nordic, found in Scandinavia, North 
Germany and England. In Central Europe another species is found called by Sergi, 
Eurasiatic, because he supposes it to have originally come from Asia. It is characterised 
by broad skulls of four different forms, cuboid, cnaeiform, spheroid and platy-cephalic. We 
may call the Eurasiatic race, brachy-cephalic, as the mean index is about 83 ; and the 
Eurafrican race with a mean index about 72, dolichocephalic. But it must be remembered 
that in individual cases importance is attacked not to the precise value of an index but 
to the shape of the skull. The Eurasiatic race was the original Aryan race, that is to say, 
the race which spoke the parent language from which Indo-European languages are descen¬ 
ded. Sergi writes : 

“I am also convinced that this Eurasiatic species has yielded those populations called 
Aryan, and today represented by three chief branches, the Celts, the Germans, and the 
Slavs ; while the populations, outiide these three branches, which have been called Aryan 
on linguistic grounds, i. e., the Latins, Hellenes, and Germans of the Reihongraber, are 
iot Aryans though Aryanised in language. I am finally convinced that these Aryans when' 
they invaded Europe were savages, very inferior in civilisation to the neolithic Eurafricans, 
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and hence that they were not the inposers of a new and superior civilisation as has been 
stated by those who were in ignorance of the real facts. ” 

If wc look at a physical map of Europe aud Asia, we shall see that there is aa almost 
unbroken plain north of the Alps, the Carpathiaus, the Black Sea, the Caucasus and the 
Caspian. Iu this plain wc may, if Sergi’s theory be correct, suppose the primitive Aryans 
to have lived. They were a nomad people with scarcely any knowledge of agriculture. In 
physical type, they were of moderate height aud markedly brachy cephalic. They burned 
their dead and reckoned descent through the father. Scholars approaching the question 
from the philological side have come to {substantially the same conclusion as Sergi. Thus 
Schroedcr, the Professor of Sanskrit at Vienna, writes : 

“There can no longer be any doubt that the Aryaus once lived, still undivided, diffused 
over Central Europe as far as South Russia, before the Asiatic branches of the family 
Indians and Persians, separated themselves frorn.it; before Creeks and Romans penetr¬ 
ated into the southern peninsulas of Europe. ” 

When th«^laymau thinks how often learned philologists havo applied the words "there 
can be no doubt” to theories now abandoned, he may be excused some scepticism. In any 
case Professor Schroedor must be assumed to give the opinion of scholars at the present 
time. 

Projecting towards the south, there are three peninsulas, separated from the central 
portion of Europe by mountainous ranges. These peninsulas were, and still for the most 
part are, according to Sergi, inhabited by a different race, the Mediterranean race. It is 
markedly dolicho-cephalic, somewhat short, aud of darker complexion than the Aryans. In 
the northern peuiusula of Europe we meet with a people that is also dolicho-cephalic but of 
very fair complexion and tall stature. These people, says Sergi, also belong to the 
Mediterranean race, and differences in height and complexation are the effects of climate, 
but in this opinion he is not followed by all ethnologists. In the west of Europe, we find 
the earliest inhabitants of Britain were of the Mediterranean race. They had long skulls 
with an average index of 72 and by a coincidence fortunate for the memory buried their 
dead in long barrows. Later came Aryan invaders who buried their dead in rouud barrows 
and had round skulls. Still later, in historic times, came the Saxons, a dolicho-eephalic 
people belonging to the nordie branch of the Mediterranean race. We may then sum up 
Sergi’a results, roughly but conveniently, by saying that Central Europe is inhabited by 
Aryans, while the outlying portions—Spain, Italy, the Balkau peninsula, Scarnjinavia and 
the British isles are inhabited by the Mediterranean race of its nordie variety. pThe 
high civilisation which in very early times grew up rouud the Mediterranean sea, with 
Crete for its contre, was the work of this race, and is non-Aryan. In this opinion he is 
followed by many eminent archaeologists. 

One very distinguished archaeologist however, Professor Ridgeway, is of an entirely 
opposite opinion. He maintains that the whole of Europe, excepting only the counti'y of 
the Basques, has from the earliest neolithic period been inhabited by Aryans. Professor 
Ridgeway does not believe in pigmentation or in cephalic index as a test of race, and so 
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far ho agrees with Profepsor Sergi. Rut he goes much further, and, unless I have 
mb understood him, rejects the methods of physical anthropology altogether, All 
anthropometry depends on an assujnptiou which is thus stated by Broca : 

“Man, transplanted into a new climate, and subjected to a new mode of life, conser¬ 
ves and transmits to posterity all the essential characters of his race, and his descendants 
do not acquire the character of the indigenous race or races,— Cowlutn non corpus mutant 
(£ui trans mare currant.” 

This assumption Professor Ridgeway denies. According to him ; 

“Osteological differences may be but foundation* of sand because it is certain that such 
variations take place within very short periods, not only in the case of the lower animals, as 
in the horse faintly, but in man himself.” 

The difference, of course, turns on “short periods, for if we take long enough 
periods, all the varieties of mankind have, on doubt, had a common origin. But we arc only 
looking back some live or six thousand years, not one or two hundred thousand years. 
Professor Ridgeway goes on to maintain the rather strange doctrine that language is a 
better test of race than physical appearence is. It is impossible to summarize an argument 
already condensed, and we must refer the reader to the address itself. 

Let us put on one side question about which scholars disagree and note the points 
which may be regarded as fairly established. First, the belief that race can be determined 
by means of an average index is generally discredited. “The methods of the old anthro¬ 
pometry,’’ Professor Burrow says, “are at present out of fashion.” Next, the countries of 
Europe and Asia are inhabited for the most part by the same race as foar or five thousand 
years ago. All the mauy invasions hate not substantially altered the character of the 
populations. The conquerors pass away, the conquered survive. As Mr. (Jollignon says, 
it is not rae victis but vur rartorihus. We may suppose that among human beings as 
_ among other animals, the different species and varieties are restricted to their own portion 
of the earth’s surface. Species may be transplanted to a country with a similar climate, as 
European species hare been transplanted to North America, Southern Australia and New 
Zealand. But in general a species or variety adapted to a temperate climate oannot live in 
a tropical climate, nor a speeies adapted to a tropical climate in a temperate. Often the 
invaders are destroyed by diseases from which the conquered population is comparatively 
immune. Even if they escape disease they lose their fecundity. Voleny in the 18th century 
had already noted this with reference to the Mamluks in Egypt. 

It mikes uo difference whether the invaders marry with women of their own race, as 
the Mamluks did, or with women of the conquered population. Whichever happens the 
foreign race gradually becomes extinct. 

This has been forcibly expressed by Professor Ridgeway : 

“Where are the hosts of fair haired warriors who streamed into the Balkan and‘the 
Mediterranean basin under the Roman empire ? Where are ths Qoths of Maedia for 
whom Veliilas translated the Bible ? Where are the posterity of the stalwart Norsemen, 
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who formed the Varangian guard of the Emperor* of the East ? Where are the Normans 
who onoo carved out kingdoms, marquisates and countries in Sicily, Italy and the Levant. 
These children of the North have all melted away beneath the southern sun as inevitably 
as doos the glacier when it descends into the heat of the valley/’ 

But Egypt, as Mr. Collignon points out, furnishes the most striking example of the 
permanence of the original race. Egypt has been ruled by Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs. Several millions of negroes have been brought into the country as slaves. Yet the 
Egyptian peasant of to-day is exactly like the peasant of v the oldest, dynasties. It is well 
known that one of the statues of the old kingdom is called “Sheikh-el-Belcd” because the 
workmen who excavated it found a close resemblance to the Sheikh of their village Belt'd.* 

Three factors tend to bring about the gradual extinction of an invading race. First, 
there is the relative infertility of hybrids between widely differing races. Next, even if the 
invaders are accompani<d by women of their own race, there, is infertility due to climate. 
Lastly apart from hybridity and climate, the invaders die out from the fact that they in 
general form an aristocracy. We will quote Professor Kidgeway again : 

‘‘ft is a known fact that the upper classes in all countries have an inevitable tendency 
to die out. As has long ago been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, an admirable example 
of this sociological Jaw is to be found in tho peerage of England. How fow families are 
there whose patent of nobility dates before 1700! What a small number are those who 
have had a title before 1000 ! While those whose nobility dates from before the Wars of 
the Roses are a mere handful. The House of Lords is therefore only kept going by tii” 
constant creation of now peers. We may therefore conclude that the dwindling of *i o 
master race in the Mediterranean, whether they were Achaean*, Goths, Celts, Norsemen, 
or Turks, must be in part accounted for by the mere fact that they formed in each case, 
the upper and ruling class, and could therefore afford to lead a life of luxury, which was 
the bane of their race.” 

It is true, not only of men, but of animals and plants generally, that excessive nutrition 
diminishes fecundity. 

Another point to be considered is the compartively small numbers of the invaders in 
all those invasions of which we have historical accounts. Gibbon notes this for tho Teu¬ 
tonic invaders of the Roman empire in the 8th century, the Visigoths, Vandals, and 
Ostrogoths. There is a similar or even greater disproportion of numbers in the Arab 
conquest of Syria, Persia and Egypt, or the Norman conquest of Southern Italy and 
Sicily. We need not suppose that the conquests of which historical record is lost differed 
in this respect. Indeed, from the nature of the case, and invading host, even when accom¬ 
panied by women and children, must be fewer in numbers than a settled population. The 
invaders, even if they had the power, would not have *the wish to exterminate the peaceful 
original Inhabitants, any more than they would tosh to exterminate the domestic animals of 
the country. At ail times men have preferred making others work for them to working 
for themselves. The only exception is when the two races arc so different in character 
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that they cannot lire togethter, as when, for instance one race wants for hunting land whioh 
the other wants for agriculture. 

This exception does aot apply to India, for agriculture seems to have been known in 
India, from very early times. In all the historic invasions of India tho invaders have been 
few in number and we may suppose this to have been the case in the prehistoric invasions 
also. If tho climate of southern Europe is fatal to the northern conqueror, much more so 
is that of India. Foreigners coming from the north can only live in India as rulers and 
administrators, not as colonizers doing the work of the field. This is not a matter of 
conjecture, for at the present time the hillmen cannot stay in the plains during the hot 
weather. Those foreigners, for the reasons already given, have gradually died out. They 
may have changed the language of some parts of country, as the Arab did that of Egypt, 
but the character of the population has remained unchanged. In all probability the 
Indian of to-day is the same as the Indian of five thousand years ago. 

If this is true we must reject the theory that India is inhabited by several distinct 
races, for tho rnoBt part .hybrid. In spite of all the differences to be met with in different 
parts there is a co'mtnon Indian type distinguishing the Indian from the European or China¬ 
man or Arab. Tho stranger corning to India first notices the likeness of Indians to one 
another, and if the resident of many years overlooks this likeness, it is only another example 
of the common mistake of not seeing the forest because of the trees. There are differences 
no doubt between the Panjabi and the Madrasi, but they are uot greater, perhaps not so 
great as, the differences between the Swede and the Sicilian. Yet Professor Sergi and 
Professor Ridgeway are agreed iu thinking that the Swede and the Sicilian are only two 
varieties of the same raoe. India must have been inhabited for as long as Europe, indeed 
for much longer, since it is a matter of obvious common sense that the countries in or 
near the tropics were inhabited before those of more northern latitudes. There is the* 
ample time for the differences of local type wo meet with in India to have been produced 
by climate. In the horse, Professor Ridgeway points out in his address, differences as 
great have been produced in a shorter time. As he remarks, we need #i a rigid application 
of zoological laws in studying the evolution of the various races of man,* otherwise the 
problem is insoluble. 

The theory of the "unity of the Indian race” which Mr. Nesfleld put forward twenty 
five years ago is then that which fits in best with the whole of the known facts. 

“It presupposes an unbroken continuity in the national life from one stage of culture 
to another, analogous to what has taken place in every other country in the world whose 
inhabitants have emerged from the savage state.” 

We may imagine then that a single race, undergoing local modifications from climate, 
spread from the south of India to thfe Himalayas. They spoke Dravidian languages. Even 
now there is an isolated Dravidian language, Brahui, spoken in Baluchistan, pointing back 
to the time when Dravidian languages were spokeu throughout the whole of India, as 
Gaelic and the recently extinct Cornish point back to the time when Celtic 
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were spoken throughout the whole of England and Scotland. Invaders imposed Aryan 
languages on the people of Northern Judia, as the Romans and Arabs imposed their laa- 
guages on the people of Gaul and Egypt. Rut these invaders did not alter the racial cha¬ 
racter of the population. 

Even if this theory has not been proved yet, it is more probable than a theory which 
assumes that two, or perhaps three, races can be mixed in different proportions as an 
Amerlcau barkeeper mixes drinks. 

"From the evidence already to hand there is high probability that intermarriage can do 
little to form a new race unless the parents on both sides are of the races evolved in similar 
environments.” 

An "Aryo-Dravidian” race will, we may believe, come to be held as absured in antbro- 
polgy as the hippogrid in zoology. Nor again, is it.likely that the Paojab is inhabited by a 
rnce of foreign conquerors. These conquerors, the “Inde-Aryans”, came, we are told by 
Sir Herbert Risley, from the now desolate but once fertile regions of Eastern Persia and 
Baluchistan. They brought their own women with them and consequently felt, "no need 
and no temptation ( ! )” to form unions with the women of the country. But though models 
of chastity and conjugal fidelity, the "Indo-Aryans" were somewhat lacking in humanity, for 
they appear to have destroyed all the original inhabitants of the Panjab, men, women and 
children. It need hardly be said that an invasion of such a character is purely fiction. 
We maybe sure, that to use Gibbon’s words, "the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of 
valour” in the invasions of India, as it was in Alaric’s invasion of Greece. Further, if 
Sergi be right, the markedly brachy-cepbaHc Aryan of Central Europe, is altogether diffe¬ 
rent from the tall and hypordolichocephalic Panjabi, so that, even according to the methods of 
physical anthropology, there is no reason why the Panjabis more than other Indians should 
be called Aryans. 

We hava come to the end of our discussion and the only conclusion at which we have 
arrived is purely negative. Until experts are better agreed among themselves the layman 
will be wise to distrust the inferences of anthropometry. 

Professor Homersham Cox, m. a. 

The Modern Review 
May-- 1911, Pp. 441-53 
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continued from page 220 ) 


Rotnain Roiland was well known for his deep attachment to India’s cause and his profound 
appreciation of Rnmakrishna and Vivckananda. He was also a great friend of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore with whom he kept in constant touch during their life time. 

Miss Mary arc l Kohls ( Sister Ki reditu ): A young school mistress of London who be¬ 
came a Hindu, “Ilinduiscd her thoughts, her conceptions, her habits’’ and perhaps, even 
forgot her own past. She became a nun of the Hindu monastic order and devoted her 
life to India and the. Indians. She came in contact with Ranianauda < hatterjee and other 
intclletcuals of Bengal and took up work for Indian freedom in a whole hearted manner. 
She was well known to the Modern Review circle of writers of those days and inspired 
many of thorn to develop a profound and deep sense of nationalism. 


We had thought of recording our indebtedness to many other writers and 
associates but lack of space and time left the work incomplete. There have been many 
others who helped the Modern Review to present India and Indian thought and civilisation to 
the world in a wide and general manner. Our efforts will be directed to placing their 
names in our subsequent numbers appearing in 1^68. We shall note here some of the names 
that come to our mind without making any attempts at a proper and full appreciation of their 
achievements. Among those who made it possible for us to reproduce paintings in colour 
we must mention the names of the late Upondra Kishorc Ray and his talented son the late 
Sukumar Ray. U. Ray was a pioneer in the field of colour reproduction in India and S. Roy was 
a master of technique which he acquired in foreign training institutions. Without their 
assistance the work of colour reproductions in the Modern Review would not have been 
possible. 

Among Indian scholars whom this Review should acknowledge as important and 
frequent contributors the names of Badhakuitiad Mulcherjee, N. .V. l,air y Iioshi Sen, Nirmal 
Bose , //. S. (Julia and Sunili K. Chatterjee come to our mind easily. Radhakumud Mukherjee 
of Lucknow University, has been an authority on many branches of India’s social, econo¬ 
mic and political history. N. N. Law an erudite scholar and perseu of great importance 
in the field of commerce and industry, made his position firm in the intellectual circles 
by his learned monographs on different subjects. Boshi Sen was for many years a research 
scholar in the J. C. Bose Institute. He later on moved out of Calcutta and set up his own 
research ceutre in a Himalayan station. Nirmal Bose specialised in archaeology and history 
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and his knowledge of Orissan art and history could be considered to be infallible. B. S. 
Ouha was a person of great experience in anthropology. IIo worked among the American 
Indians for many years and thereafter spent years in eastern India in the study of castes, 
tribes and types from the anthropological angle. Ilis premature death in a railway acci¬ 
dent removed a man of unique quality from the sphere of human sciences. Dr. Suniti 
Iv. Oh itterjee has been faun us as an authority on linguistics lie has intimate knowledge of 
more than a score of languages and has travelled all over the world repeatedly in order 
to make his knowledge first hand. He iR a man of superior talent ind rare capabilities, 
and holds his own quite ably in any gathering of top scholars of all nations. All these 
learned men have been of assistance to the. Modern Review from time to time and the 
journal acknowledges their help gratefully. 

Mahesh. ('hnwlra (Ihobli : One of the most remarkable men who contributed to the 
Modern Review articles on philosophical subjects was the late Mahesh Chandra Ghosh. 
He was a School teacher by profession ar.d remained a bachelor. He brought up his 
nephews and a niece who all distinguished themselves in their respective fields of work. 
Prof. N. K. Siddhanta who held the chair of English in the Lucknow University and later 
became Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was the eldest among his nephews. 
Mahesh Chandra Ghosh was a profound scholar and bis study of philosophy was both 
intensive and extensive. He built up a library which was remarkably representative[and covered 
all schools of philosophical thought of Europe and America. 11c could have held chairs of 
philosophy in Universities or gone on lecture tours round the world but he chose to do 
his own work and to satisfy himself by knowing a little more everyday. A vastly 
learned man with an ever increasing desire to add to his knowledge, Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh wrote highly illuminutiug articles on the most abstruse problems of philosophy. 
Tn his day all advanced students of philosophy knew about him and studied what he 
wrote carefully and with keen interest. 

It would bo-necessary here to mention some contributors who were politically of tho 
revolutionary typo but were constructive and idealistic in their outlook too. Among 
them Dr. Tarak unlit Das was one of the most important. He worked for Indian freedom 
from the United States of America for many years after he had escaped from the hands 
of the British police of India. Later he used to live in Germany and collaborated with 
all who served mother India selflessly and without fear of the imperial rulers of this 
country. Dr. Taraknath Das contributed many articles to the Modern Review and was 
a friend of this journal which has fought for Indian and human freedom all aloug iu its 
sixty one years of existence. 

Miss Agnes S met they : was a foreigner who had adopted fndia as her own country. 
•She wrote her articles from the U. S. A., from Germauy and from China too. She was well 
versed in the various turns and twist9 iu modern ideologies and could unravel the entan¬ 
glements of thought processes of political logicians. She wrote in a lucid manner and 
avoided ultra-intellectual involvements without sacrificing anything of real importance. 
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We must name here one who had been a person of great importance in Indian politico 
and was a close associate of the Modern Review. Bipin ('hundra Pal, who with Bal 
Gaogadhar Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai formed the Trinity of Indian politics at one time 
should be remeuaberedi as a fighter for Indian freedom of great courage and determination. 
Bipin Chandra Pal had great personal magnetism and was an orator of outstanding ability. 
He wrote in English and Bengali in a clear and precise manner for which his fame 
spread all over India. He was also of a highly religous turn of mind and believed in 
following the Path of Phal li for coming closer to the Supreme Being. 

(iiirnsada// D/itla : The founder of the Pmtarhari movement wrote many articles 
in the Modern Review about the aims and objects of bratachari. The founder editor of 
the journal the late Raraananda Chatterjec took a keen interest in the movement and 
wrote about it in the “Asia” (U. S. A.) in January 1910. Dr. Radhakrishnan .said about 
bratachari, “Our younginen and women to-day sutler from a lack of colour and poetry in 
their lives. This movement will help to restore these lost elements to life.” During his 
life time the late 0. S. Dutt spread the idea of bratachari far and wide in Bengal. It is 
still a living force in numerous places. 

Jogesh Chandra Ray Vulyanidht was another widely learned man who was a teacher 
but had extensive intellectual interests in various fields of thought. He was a keen 
student of science and the humanities, and a scholar of repute in ancient Indian culture 
and philosophy. 





The Discovery Of The Source 
Of* The Nile By Ancient Hindus 


The system of Hindu Geography is one of those branches of historical studies which 
bare attracted very little attention in our days. One attempt alone was made and that 
was made over 100 years back. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Francis Wilford. au officer in the Indian 
Army, studied the Puranas and published some remarkable essays on them. One of them was 
a paper ‘‘On Egypt and other countries adjacent the Kali river or Nile of Ethiopia, from 
the Ancient Hooks of (lie Hindus.” It was published in 1791 in vol. Ill of the Asiatic 
■Besearches. The paper covers a little less than half the volume ; it extends from p 204 to 
p. 168 of tho volume printed iu London in lT01). 

In the time of Wilford certain geographical traditions of the Hindu race were still alive 
which he collected at Benares and other centres. This method helped in his process of 
identification of the names in Hindu geography with places on the modern map. For 
instance, “Even to this day the Hindus occasionally visit, as I am assured, the two Jwala-mukhi 
or Springs of Naphtha, in Kusha-dvipa. Within the first of which dedicated to the same 
Goddess with the epithet Aiiayase is not far from the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple 
on the very spot inscribed to the Goddess Anaias.” 

“The Second or great Jwala-mukhi or spring with a foaming mouth is near Baku, from 
which place, I am told, some Hindus have attempted to visit the Sacred Island in the west, 
an account of which from the Puranas will (if the public approve this essay ) be the subject 
of a future work. A Yogi now living is said to have advanced with this train of pilgrims 
as far as Moscow.” 

7 
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"Many Brahmins indeed, assert that a great intercourse anciently subsisted between 
India and countries in the West." 

Wilford discussed the divisions of the earth by Hindu Geographers into two hemi¬ 
spheres—the Su-Meru and Ku-Meru, and into Dvipas and Upa-Dvipas, and came to the 
conclusion : 

“We may collect from a variety of circumstances that Kush-Dvipa extends from the 
shore of the Mediterranean and the mouths of the Nile Serhind on the borders of India.” 

The Puranic geography has a method in describing countries. It gives the mountains, 
the rivers and lakes, and describes the climate and the people with ocoasional notices of 
fauna and flora. Wilford followed the description of that portion of Kusba-Dvipa which 
the ancient Hindus called the Kusiiajovipa Exterior, and identified it with Abyssinia and 
Ethiopia. 

The river Kali or Krishna which according to Hindu records flows through the land 
of Barbara and entering the forests of Tapas runs through Misra-dosa of Sankh.tdvipa and 
finally falls into the Sea of Sankha ( Sankha-Abdhi ), was taken by Wilford as identical with 
the Nile. In a legend of the Saiva-Ratnakara, he found the Nila ( ) mentioned along 

with Bakbaka-uesa, M iira-Sthana and Arvasthana (Arva-sthana he identified with Arabia). 

Now we know that M (.ska is the representative of the oldest name of Egypt, and 
Barbara occurs in the oldest inscriptions of Egypt as the name of an Egyptian tribe ( cf. the 
modem Berkeka '. Ki;.sn is recognised as an ancient name of Abyssinia. Linguistic evidence 
thus supports Wilford’s indentifications. Wilford also found that the ethnological descriptions 
tally with known data, Shepherds, savages, kutilakesa ( men with curly hair ) and Syama- 
mukhas ( black-faced people ) are the tribes located along the Krishna by the Hindus. 

But the greatest confirmation of Wilford’s thesis came about seventy years later wheu 
the source of the Nile was discovered or rather re-discovered by Speke ( 1862 ). 

At the same time Speke’s discovery proves that the Hindus and the Hindus alone in 
ancient times had discovered the source of the Nile. 

Wilford had quoted the complete Sanskrit description of the co mplete length of the 
Nile —from its source up to its fall in the Sea of Sankha which according to modern calcula¬ 
tion covers 3473 miles. 

And he had also made a hyphothetical map on the basis of that description. This is 
reproduced here.* Speke had the description and the map before him in 1860. 

In the Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, Capt. Speke writes 
under September, I860 : 

"Col. Rigby now gave me a most interesting paper, with a map attached to it. about the 
Nile and the Mountains of the moon. It was written by Lieut. \Vilford from the Puranas 
of the ancient Hindus. As it exemplifies, to a certain extent, the supposition I formerly 
arrived at concerning the Mountains of the Moon being associated with the country of the 
Moon, I would fain draw the attention of the readers of my travels to the volume of the 
Asiatic Researches in which :it was published ( vol III). It is remarkable that the Hindus 
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have christened the source of the Nile Amara which is the name of the country at the north¬ 
east corner of the Victoria Nyanza.” 

The discovery which has made Speke immortal is that the Nile riseB from the Lake 
which he christened ‘Victoria Nyanza.’ The Hindu description says : ‘ the celebrated and 
the holy river takes rise FROM the Lakk Amara in the region of Siiarma sthana between 
the mountains of A.iagaka and Sitanta which seem to be parts of the Soma-Girj or the 
Mountains ok the Moon the country round the lake being called Ciiandri-sthana 
or Moon land” (Wilford). Speke searched for a lake near the Mountains of the Moon and 
found it. He found the neighbourhood of the Lake which he called Victoria Nyanza and which 
our forefathers called the Lake Amara, still called Amara ! The Mountains of the Moon 
are still called the Mountains of the Moon in the native tongue of the locality. 

Speke wrote on Jan. Kith, 18(52: 

“All our previous information concerning the hydrography of these regions, originated 
with the ancient Hindus, who told it to the priests of the Nile ; and all those busy Egyptian 
geographers who disseminated their knowledge with a view to be famous for their long 
sightedness in solving the mystery which enshrouded the source of their holy river, were 
so many hypothetical humbugs.” 

The writer who has contributed the article “Nile” to the new edition of the Encyclopae¬ 
dia Hritannica declares that the origin of the name ( Greek and Latin ) Nile is unknown. 
If the writer had taken iuto consideration the part played by the Hindus in the history 
of the discovery of the source of the great river, he could have easily found the mystery of 
the name solved. The people who told the priests iu Egypt the hydrography of the regions 
also communicated the name they had given to tho river in their mother tongue to thoie 
priests who passed it on to the Greeks and Roman. An Arab geographer was nearest the 
truth when ho said that the word Nil- is a Hind* word (Es-Saghani). 
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K. P. Jayaswal, M. A. ( Oxov ) 

The Modern Review 
Abril— 1915, Rp. 515-19 
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Hill Tribes 
Of Assam 


Assam is made up of valleys and hills. Civilization of the valleys of Assam has 
undergone many changes. There were Caehari and A horn kings, there were Hurmeso raids 
and border feuds,—these are all things of the past. Peace haB come to prevail. With all 
these, there has not beeu very marked change in the life, habit, customs of folks living in 
the hills of Assam. They are objects of anthropological study more or less. We know, 
their ancestors in China and Tibet have a very old civilization and a highly developed one 
even today. History has it that after they were driven out of China they came and hide 
themselves in Assam and Burma hills. High virgin tropical forests of the eastern Himalayas 
gave these exiles food and shelter. Cut off from civilization they settled down in these 
hills. For a time they lived entirely on fishing and hunting. Afterwards circumstances 
compelled them to grow a few eatables by cutting a patch of forest ( jhum ) which has 
gradually increased so much as to become a menace to the valleys. Good old days were those 
when there were no caste or racial distinctions. Even PandavaH roamed freely about theee hills 
in their exile. One is inclined to believe the folk-talcs of Pandava princes ‘wooing’ the Naga 
girls when one sees the features of Angami and Thangkul Nagas. Hills ox-communicatcd 
them from the inhabitants of the valleys and oven from one tribe and the other. Each 
tribe occupied a hill and had its own. manners, customs and language. They must have been 
a peace-loving and contented people at first, but later on, as everywhere else, village feuds 
and tribal factions began to increase with the struggle for existence. Thus developed a 
war mentality for the preservation of their race. Now we see aothing good in them except 
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that they are head-hunters, warriors, suspicious looking and dirty people not to be bothered 
about. As long as one village lives in peace with the next village, one tribe with the other, 
there is nothing to worry about. 

Villages are scattered about and generally situated on bill tops, well fortified with 
big boulders, cactus etc. against any aggressor, and they are linked up by short-cut 
routes. Graded paths are disliked by the hill people, they always prefer a 
short-cut. 

Hills populated by a particular tribe derive their name from that tribe which is further 
divided into sub-tribes or clans. Garo Hills are occupied bv the Caros, Lushai hills by the 
Lushais, Cachar hill by the Gaehnris, Khasia hills by the Kharis, Naga bills by the Nagas, 
Abor hills by the Abors, Mikir hills by the Mikirs and so on. 

All the hill tribes are waudering in habit. You may sec a village on a hill-top this winter, 
next winter, it may have shifted itself to another hill-top five miles awav. The reasons invaria¬ 
bly are based on supernatural misconception followed by some deaths in the village or 
constant sickness or repeated bad harvests. Villages are generally populated on pure 
tribal basis, o.g., a village may consist of only Kucha Nagas or Lota Nagas or Thangkul 
Nagas or Tbado Kukix, etc. Their houses nre ; artistical!y built. A typical house is a 
Chang house of one large room with two doors in extreme ends stuck up on bamboo or 
wooden supports. Bamboos, thatch and timber posts are used in construction. 

Cooking, sleeping, planning arc all done in that room. Their domestic pets are generally 
pigs and goats for which there is invariably an enclosure nearby, Life is all struggle. 
In winter men, women and children arc all engagrd in cutting a ‘jlnim’. Jhuins are 
sown with paddy millet and cotton. Most of the cotton supplied to Assam and Bengal 
comes from the jhutns of the hill of Assam. 

After paddy harvest is over real fun begins. There is general rejoicing in’ the hills 
.as every where else in India. Pots are cleaned and ri.ee put in with some barks for rice 
beer to brew. Beer being ready, there is general excitement in the village. Banco and 
merry-making are held in the house compound of the village chief. Sacrifices of fowls, pups 
and goats are made to appeaso the spirits. Drinking and merry making starts in real 

earnest. Old men and women, youngsters all join in the dance. There the gong is being 

beaten continuously for music and there is singing, which may go on till early hours of 
the morning when men and women may bo seen lying about dead drunk and trying to 
have another drink if possible. These conditions prevail all over the hills after the 
paddy harvest. Drinking parties are given and there is alw.ivs n brewed vat lying handy 
in corner to entertain a visitor. I suppose, without a drink hill men would not exist. Like 
the French, temperance will make a hill man's life most miserable. Give them meat and 

drink, teach them any religion, work them any way you like. 

R>ce, salt, chillies, a few jungle leaves and roots form their delicious diet. Now and 

then fish or a wood-cock trapped by a youngster is eaten. Tigers, elephants, mithan, dogs, 
snakes, mice are relished by one or the other of the hill tribes. Probably a fat tummy of a 

valley man makeB a hill man's mouth watery too ! Milk is of no use to the hill men. 
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Marriages and ceremonies arc simple. Polygamy is not pratised as a rule. A girl is 
taken away after payments: of beads necklaces, may be a few rupee, goats, fowls, pigs or 
animals are not given by the groom, the girl’s father has a right to recover the daughter, 
may be with half a dozen of kiddies. Such a dispute may be decided by the village chief 
and elders. If they can't bring about a settlement, a case against the groom may bo brought 
by the girl’s father in the court of the nearest political officer. There justice is simple 
and sure. A summary enquiry is made and verdict given. 

There are no civil procedure code, no court fees, no pleaders and no botheration. 
When a very knotty problem comes up for dicision, say, about a plot of land and it is 
difficult to come to a correct judgment, tho parties agree to dive in a tank, whoever come* 
out first loses the case. Parties are quite happy with the verdict. 1 hey quietly walk away. 
Here and there villages want to fight out a point and then the trouble starts, fights and 
raids take place. The officer in charge has to rush out with a posse of constables and bring 
the parties under control. The greatest punishment a village may have is to set the whole 
village minus their belongings on fire. It is with such severe punishments that hill tribes 
arc kept back from head-hunting which is believed to be necessary,to increase the spiritual 
force for the welfare of the village. 

Chiefs of villages are expected to go and report points of interest, to the officer in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is an agency for bringing reports from the villages. In 
fact, there is not much to report from the villages. 

Some tribes are healthy while others are not. Death rate is appalling. Epidemics 
of smallpox are common. Tuberculosis i* spreading amongst the hill tribes probably due 
to living in dark and dingy houses full of smoke and non-observance of hygienic 
rules. 

Generally men wear a loin cloth and a big home-made wrapper to cover their bodies. 
Women have one piece wrappers artistically woven at home and wrapped round thoir 
breasts and legs. Youngsters throw all their clothes off when hoeing a jhum on a hot day. 
There you may see followers of 'Van Vagel' in their natural beauty ! 

Here and there they are changing their simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning how best to create wealth to buy those luxuries ! 

Each tribe and sub-tribe has its own language and there are perhaps more than one 
hundred dialects spoken in the hills of Assam. Very few tribes can communicate themselves 
With their neighbours of another tribe. Unfortunately no definite policy has been laid 
down for the education of the hill tribes. A few mission echools teach the Bible in their 
own language written in Roman character. One feels sorry for the hill men when they come 
down to the valleys to sell their pro/luce being cheated by the clever valley traders because 
of their absolute ignorance of the language of the valley people. Here is an opportunity to 
introduce the Assamese language first written in Roman characters all over the hills of Assam 
in a uniform manner. 
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Medioal aid is scarce. Ojhas who are quite ignorant of medicine, rulo supreme. They 
treat by doing some sort of sacrifices and magic followed by a drinking party, that is all the 
treatment they know. It is these Ojhas who take advantage of the ignorance of the hill 
tribes and foment trouble asking them to revolt against law and order. 1 heae blood thirsty 
Ojhas preside over ceremonies which are held to celebrate slaughtering of innocent human 
beings. 

Every tribe seems to have its own ideas of religion. There is always a fear of the 
unknown. They feel that there is something like the spirits over which they have no 
control. Here and there Christian missions have imparted to them the spirit of Christianity. 
Each mission has given a .Bible in the language spoken by a particular tribe and this is 
written in Roman characters. In mission schools teachers and pastors selected from hill meu 
arc being trained and taught to read these Scriptures. These trained men in turn go 
out iu the hills to spread the gospel of love and peace to the hill tribes. Unfortunately these 
young men too educated in mission schools cannot carry on trade with the outside world 
and they are ignorant of the language spoken by others outside the lulls. 

There is no denying the fact that what Christian missions have done for the hill 
tribes by way of education and medical aid was never done before by any society. This 
debt the hill tribes will have to owe for generations. 

Mo ok* Of Li vim ruooo 

But still their wants are few and simple. Women are hard working, they cut jhums, 
hoe the soil and ashes, plant and harvest crops. They rear children, do fine weaving and 
cooking. The lot of the hill women is a hard oue but they are a jolly Jot and quite unlike 
womenfolk in India. Men and women carry their produce for sale in the baskets hung on 
their backs to the nearest markets in the plains below,, may be a distance fo 30-40 miles 
through densely wooded hills. 

Marketable produce is cotton, bananas, potatoes, pieces of hand-woven cloth, lac, horus, 
hides, honey, cane work, oranges. In exchange they buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing, tea, beads and necklaces. Somo might spend their entire earnings in a liquor shop. 
Ilaviug come to a distant market they must anyhow dispose of their produce and returu 
home. They seldom get a square deal in a distant and unhospitable market, the tactics and 
language of which are very little comprehended by the simple folks of the hills. 

Here and there, they arc employed to construct and repair roads and bridle paths runn¬ 
ing through the hills. 

Hill men form excellent forest labour. Forest contractors go into the hills to exploit 
timber and employ the bill men to carry out various operations. With great regret it must 
be said that forest contractors seldom pay according to contracted rates or don’t pay at 
all on dome pretext or other. Relations become strained and the result sometimes is that 
the contractor’s elephants are shot dead and operations have to be suspended in those remote 
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parts of the hills. General nervousness prevails over the hills and hill men non-co-oper- 
ate with the contractors and harass them. Without the co-operation of local hill population 
timber operations become difficult and expensive. Rice and rations in general have to be 
carried by expensive imported labour into the hills. Hundreds of workers from the valleys 
have to be taken into the hills annually to exploit timber. Near a forest camp a jhum will 
be cut and planted with a view to pick up quarrels when elephants of the contractor wi 1 
surely get loose and destory the jhum. Money has no attraction to the hill tribes and they 

cannot be coerced to do any work against their will. Feel one with them, they are 

your slaves. 

Oausks Ok BACKivAni»fCE*» 

Out oil' from civilization the hill tribes really got stranded in the hills surrounded 
by cleverer people and people sutlering from superiority complex iu the valleys down below. 
The hill tribes could not keep pace with them in material and moral progress. 

Th*y came from the juugles and the jungles havo claimed them as their own. Aryans 
and other advauccd inhabitants ueglected them and called them ‘Rakshasas fit to be ex¬ 
terminated. Like everybody else in the tropics they felt lazy and enjoyed a happy-go- 
lucky life. They could not mix freely with valley people due to jungle and lull barrier* 
and lost all contact with the civilized world. Jhums yiejded plenty of paddy to eat 

for the whole year. Cotton for cloth was grown in the jhums and they hardly cared for 

the outside world. Village feuds always kept them busy and on constant guard. No pro¬ 
gress could be made. Suppressed and shunned by the valley men the hill tribes began 
to retaliate and became turbulent aud started headhunting raids or. the villages iu the 
valleys. They grew more suspicious of strangers and murdered them wheuever possible. 
Such were the conditions prevailing in Assam when the province was annexed by the 

British and remained so long after. To keep the. hill men in check from raiding the villa¬ 
ges in the valleys, the hill districts were demarcated and the boundary line was called 

the ‘inner line’ into which no man was allowed to cross without a permit and armed 

escorts from the. Political Officer-in-charge of the district. There is no free access to most 
of the districts for the valley men. In half a century or so hill tribes have • cooled down 
because of the isolation policy of the government. The customs of these people have un¬ 
dergone little change except of those who have been influenced by Christian missionaries. 
No other mission cared to take them over. 

Such are conditions in which we find the hill tribes today. It is beginning to be 
realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard and something must be done to improve it 
and that .prickly. They can not be segregated forever. With the march of civilization 
they must be taken along by more advanced people. 

The clearing and felling of forests for jhuming iu the hill* is increasing ; that is a 
danger of the first magnitude. Floods in the valleys are becoming an annual affair. With 
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the increase of population, the pressure for jhum lands has increased and forest officers 
have not been far behind in warning the public about the impending disaster which must 
follow when hills are denuded of forest cover. Going over the hills one is struck with the 
varied climate, soil, altitude and luxurious vegetation of the hills of Assam. Khaeia 
hills with their wavy tops look like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have tiOO(T to 8000 r 
hill lops. Manipur has temperate climate all the year round. Cherrapunji, the heaviest 
rain station in the world, is situated in Assam hills. Vegetation both alpine and tropi¬ 
cal meets the eye in many hills. 

Suggestion for the development of the hills for the benefit of the hill men in parti¬ 
cular and valley people in general may interest the readers. 

Foukst Di: vk r.< >r.\i k xr 

Departmental operations may be undertaken in forests within the 'inner line’ for 
the welfare of the hill tribes. With cheap labour and supervision and assured wages hill 
men will be too glad to do felling, logging, rafting. Doating of timber to the forest depots. 
Each village on the bank of a floatiug creek can co-opcratc in the operations. Bamboos 
for export to Calcutta paper mills can bo cut and sold departmcntally too. 

Collection of minor forest produce like agar, dial nioogra seed .lac, tea seed, Ter- 
minalia fruits, Seiuul cotton, canes, musk, skius, honey, live animals, resin, gum, bee’s 
wax may be done departmeutally. 

No supervisor recruited from hill men need be paid more thau Its. 10 per month, 
that is a decent remuneration in the hills. 

■ In the depots logs will be sold by the forest department and proper wages paid 
to workers. In this way all village chiefs will start taking interest in forest conservation 
and like to hoard money and have a better standard of living. 

All the minor forest produce will be collected and disposed of at the recognised depots 
and wages paid by the department to the collectors. Wages can be paid in cash or in kind 
or in both. If some hill men restrict jnuming they can be given wages in paddy. Some 
forests should be constituted into village forests so that village chiefs might take care of 
them. Hill people in this way may learn timber operations, eatcli and traiu elephants and 
keep them for their own good. 

AtiHU-ITI.niUK 

There art vast possibilities of development of agriculture, in all its branches. 

Crop* 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American cotton, chillies, Tung oil, piue apples, 
etc., may be extended. There shall have to be established big nurseries and seed depots for 
propagation of these crops at all important subdivisional headquarters like what the i'ores* 
try Commission has in Great Britain for forest development. Co-operation of doctors, 
overseers, road moharirs of hill districts may be sought for distribution of seed and 
grafts. Hill men should be trained as 'Malis' in largo numbers in government farms, 
t 
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M ."Terraced cultivation thill hire to be seriously introduced ta some hills to save hill-sides 

i** .‘I »“ 

?V from erosion. 

■tr* 

:Animal Husrandry 

,'i? • 

V , Cattle, pigs, silver foxes, or mules which may be raised in Manipur, oan be reared 
in the hills. Milk is disliked by the hill men but they can utilize milk in making Ghee. 
/ In important ‘Bazars’ demonstrations of ghee manufacture may be arranged for training men. 
\ Silver fox farming can be experimented upon in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping and 
poultry oan be introduced in places ; these should be kept in hill farms for distribution. 

IIottiTOULTUItK 

Assam hills can bo great suppliers of fruits to eastern India. Khasia hills area 
living example for fruit growing which should spread all over the other hills. Bine apples, 
' oranges, etc., should be pushed out from the nurseries to the hills. Apple may flourish 
in places. 

Sphoial Cultivation 

; Cinchona-Assam hills (Mliow in Naga hills) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modern 

' necessity of our times. Naga bills have soil and climate good for Cinchona cultivation. 
‘ ; For glove (Digitalis) may be tried on some high altitudes. Tung oil cultivation may be 
experimented upon. Pan is there, black pepper may be tried. 

Skriculti'Kj; 

Bearing of silk worms of various Hpecies cau be made popular. Mulberry will 
!• ; grow well in some hills. At present hill-folks do cotton growing and weaving only. 

Industries 

. Carpentry should be made compulsory in all primary and higher schools of the hills. 

Hill men will supply readymade furniture, toys, boats built from timber from their village 
.j forests, which will command respect there. 

' ;i Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks can be easily made, and with a little 
•'‘ modern training by a demonstrator going round the villages, the hill men will work wonders. 
.The department of industries has so much to do in these areas. 

>• Weaving 

t 

Nearly all the hill women are expert weavers and some of them ao good. Modern 
. / methods oan be introduced for better speed and design. 

Marketing - 

Special funds should be created to finance marketing of special produce brought 
down by the hill men to important bazars of the valleys. A successful example of market- 
. •; Ing of musk at Sadiya by the authorities may be quoted. There all the musk is received, 
' - labelled and auotioned after due advertisement and the price obtained is paid to the 
tellers through Government agency. A small fee is levied on all sales for the creation of a 
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fund for welfare of the countryside. An experiment on these lines cam be eondueted in 
bazars of some districts with special produce such as lac, musk, canes, ete. 

Emigration To The Vallryk 

To remove pressure for jhum lands, surplus population of the hills should be coaxed 
to come down and work in the tea gardens. There are very few of them employed in the 
valleys. I dare say they will like hard labour in the gardens, but some will take up work 
seriously, others will run away. A systematic recruitment of families through Government 
agencies should be taken up. It is to be hoped that some will get stranded and settle down 
in the valleys for their own good and will make useful settlers like the Cacharis, Boro*, 
Babbits, Garos, Mir is, who settled long ago in the plains. 

The writer of this article had an opportunity to move amongst the hill tribes of Assam 
extensively when he was exploring the resources of Manipur forests during 1032-33. He 
has made an attempt to survey generally the life, hubits conditions and possibilities of 
improvement of the hill tribes in Assam. He will be only too glad to ofler further sugges¬ 
tions and information about them if any one interested in the welfare of these people 
•alls for it. 

D. ('. Kaith, li.se. (Edin 

Tur. Modern Revikw, 

Otoisek— 1939, Pp 400-1 r > 




Our Founder's 
Last Editorials 


The Modern Jintetr mud its sister Bengali periodical, the Prabasi , have been, perhaps, 
even more highly prized by their wide circle of discriminating readers for their great 
founder’s editorial comments even than the wealth of other materials they published. 
These editorial articles and short comments have been characteristic. They have always 
been completely free from emotional overtures or passionate extravagance. They have 
always been coldly dispassionate, objective, measured in expression and, jet, when the 
occasion demanded, were fearlessly and even scathingly outspoken. Always founded upon 
a dispassionate, objective and balanced judgment of events and pronouncements, The 
Modern It(rtf tr’s editorials have always been models of editorial circumspection and in¬ 
variably gave evidence of the grave sense of responsibility our great founder editor de¬ 
monstrated while writing his editorial comments. 

Another characteristic distinction of The Modern Itcrirw’s editorials has been the 
extraordinary breadth of their horizon. Everything that concerned man, both in the con¬ 
text of his own national life as well as in the wider sphere of international events and 
thought, were included within the purview of the editor’s balanced observations. Politics 
and economics, education and culture, art and architecture, literature and poetry, there 
was nothing worthwhile that would be ignored. And everything that would be said, on 
whatever subject it may be, had always proved to be worthwhile and relevant. 

Our great founder passed away to the Great Beyoud in September 1943. We feel 
that to reproduce a few of his last ‘editorial notes in this present supplement would be 
meet and proper not merely as a fitting homage to his hallowed memory, but also as 
examples of how he continued to think about his people and of the world with almost the 
very last breath of his being. 
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International Co-Operation For World Peace. 


Washington, Sept, 13. 


The United States Secretary of State Mr. Cordell Hull pave an outline last night 
of how he thought the world should be organised after the war to prevent further wars. 
He said : 

The immediate thing was to win the war. But next to that was to ensure world 
peace. The United States was ready to play its part iu this task. 

Explaining the American Foreign Policy he said that all nations were entitled to 
manage their own international affairs in their own. All nations were equal in the world 
whatever their size.— Under. 

Possibly Mr. Cordell Hull had the white races at the back of his mind while 
speaking of the equality of all nations, ftireinains to be seen how the Anglo-American 
entente establishes world peace by keeping India, Africa and a large part of Asia under 
imperialist heels. Neither Britain nor America has as yet showed any inclination to 
liquidate the Empires and free the subject races after the war for the establishment 
of world peace. 

India's Need For Fertilisers 


During peace lime, the production cf fertilisers iu India was estimated at 28000 
tons and imports averaged 84000 tons a year. Even this quantity is a mere fraction 
of the country’s real requirements. India’s deploiablc position in regard to fertilisers 
would be realised from the following statistics available at the commencement of 
the war : 

Country Artificial fertilisers used per s:q. mile 


Belgium 

Japan 

Germany 

Denmark 

Britain 

France 

India 


000 lbs. 


410 

310 

22«5 


» 

)> 


178 


fJ 


141 


)) 


O.fi 


Horn ima n’s Cask 

Contempt of Court proceedings have become too frequent in India and the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court seems to have become too sensitive $bout its own dignity. Within a 
* short time of the rebuff it had received at the hands of the Privy Council in their 
judgment on the Hindustan Times case, this High Court has got another set back from 
Bombay. The facts of the case are : Mr. B. G. IJorniman in the issue of the Bombay 
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Sentinel dated Apri\ 28. made certain editorial comments which according to the 
Allahabad High Court constituted Contempt of Court. On September 3, this High 
Court issued a bailable warrant over the signatures of two judges addressed to the 
Commissioner of police, Bombay, for execution. Mr. Ilomiman was arrested and 
produced before the < -hief Presidency Magistrate who enlarged him on bail and direc¬ 
ted him to appear before the Allahabad High Court on September 18. A revision 
petition was tiled in the Bombay High Court against the C. P. M’s order and the case 

was heard by Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont sitting with Mr. Justice Sen. The 

Chief Justice, in a reasoned judgment, held that the order made by the C. P. M. was not 
within his jurisdiction. In passing orders, cancelling the bail bond of Mr. I lorn invan, 
his lordship remarked that the comments were only a mild criticism. Hi.s lordship added : 

“The question before me, is whether the order passed by the (•. P. M. is valid or 
not. It seems to me that the procedure adopted by the Allahabad High Court obviously 

erroneous itnd unsrom nrrj. The power to puuish for contempt of court ia a power in¬ 

herent in the High Court. No doubt, the Allahabad High Court, has'.power? to charge a 
person with contempt of court but the point is whether it can deal with :t person who is 
outside its jurisdiction. 

"I know of no power in this Court to take notice of contempts in another High Court 
and it has been held by the Calcutta Judges and rightly too that a High Court could not 
take action for contempt of court against one who is outside its jurisdiction. 

“So the Allahabad High Court cannot take action against Mr. Horniman who is not 
within its jurisdiction. If this cannot bo done the Chief Presidency Magistrate also cannot 
take action and he has no power even in his own court to take contempt proceedings, 
much less the Police Commissioner.’’ 

Contempt of court was notan offence covered by the Indian Penal Code or the 
Criminal Procedure Code. In the warrant the offence was said to be contempt of the 
Allahabad High Court, and no other offence was mentioned in the warrant. lie therefore 
held that the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order was not within his jurisdiction. 

Oversensitiveness in the judiciary about its dignity produces exactly the reverse 
result of what is actually intended. 

Hich-iia ndkoof \ La hour Magisikatr. 

The manner in which the British District Magistrate of Lahore ordered the arrest 
of Mr. A. C. Bali, representative of the Tribune, shows how emergency measures can 
be abused. Mr. Bali was arrested under Sec. of the D.I. Rules on the ground of 

having “misrepresented’’ the speech of the District Magistrate delivered at a Press Con¬ 
ference. The Magistrate, according to himself, stated at the conference that, “although 
the A.R.P. was perhaps the largest organised body of non-officials in Lahore and open to 
all classes, certain persons in Lahore seemed to think that its members had in some way 
become officials and were no longer entitled to be considered as representatives of the 
public”. But Mr. Bali’s report stated : “Mr. Henderson, however, quoted instance of 
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the A.R.P. organisation and said that pablic-spirited men did not come forth to join the 
A.R.P. organisation because it was treated as an official organisation.” 

How the inaccuracy in Mr. Bali's report constituted a “prejudical act” within the 
meaning of the D. I. Rules, has not beeu explained by the magistrate, who, however, finding 
his position hot, took the earliest opportunity in releasing Mr. Bali. 

ConitupnoN lx The Administkation 

The Chief Minister of Bengal has made the following statement on the floor of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on September 23 : 

Sir Nazimuddin said that the firm of Ispahanis were being grounded down merely 
because that was means of attack ou the Government itself. The real object was to utilise 
the situatiou for the purpose of attacking the Government. Ispahan is .were the bandy- 
target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. lie took full responsibility also for the 
appointment of Ispahanis as the sole agent of the Government of Bengal. That was done after 
consultation with the Regional Commissioner and 11 is Excellency the Governor of Beugal. 
He could now say - let the members deny if they could that the propaganda had beeu so 
successful that even the highest in the land been subjected to it. 

J)r. Sanyal : Who is the highest in the land ? 

Sir Nazimuddin : And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it had been 
said that the whole illness of the Governor of Bengal was u<>t correct. Could that be 
denied ? Could it be denied that all this was propaganda ? 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister had stated that there had been 
insinuations that the highest in the land, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, was 
somehow implicated iu connection with the contract being given to Ispahanis and he had 
also stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had faked illness. I ip till now 
Such reports had not appeared iu newspapers. Would this statement of the Hon. Chief 
Minister be allowed to be published in the newspapers ' 

The Speaker replied : “Why not f" 

Two days earlier, the Upper House, of Bengal Legislature, allegations of corruption 
and jobbery among Government otlic.ials formed a subject-matter of the budget discussions. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, a member of the;Miuislcrialist Party, said : “the administra¬ 
tive machinery had beeu rudely shaken as a result of corruption existing for the last 
seven years and it was for the India Government to Sanction Unlawful Order. 

The London Times, commenting on the failure of the Government to give relief to 

famine-stricken Bengal, Says : 

Another difficulty arises from the reluctance of surplus provinces to collaborate fully 
with the Central Government in the release of stock of grain, a reluctance which per¬ 
sists and many eventually compel the Centre to take the r?sk of assuming overriding powers 
or of setting up a special administration of relief independent of the Bengal Government 
itself. After all, as the Calcutta Statesman has said in its outspoken criticism, this is a 
'man-made' famine, and if tha province fail the Centre must repair their mistakes. 
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India Government has yielded to the pressure of some of the surplus provinces’ 
demand to put ban on the export of foodstuff from their territory, in spite of the fact 
that the Government of India Act expressly denies this power to the provinces Sec. 297 
( 1 ) ( a ) of the Government of India Act 1935 states : 

Sec. 21)7 ( 1 ), No Provincial Legislature or Government .shall (a) by virtue of the entry 
in the Provincial legislative list relating to trade and commerce within the Province, or 
the entry in that list relating to the production, supply and distribution of commodities 
have power to pass any law or take any executive action prohibitive or restricting the 
entry into, or export from, the Province of goods of any class or description. 

( 2 ) Any law passed in contravention of this section shall, to the exteut of the con¬ 
travention, be invalid. 

Lawless laws are nothing new in India, but such gross violation of an express 
provision of the Constitution Act has surpassed them all. Development of a bloated 
sense of self importance by the Provinces, the Centre meekly yielding to it, has evor 
been the sure sign in history of the decay and downfall of Empires. 


R. CHATTERJEE 

\Y r e in America hear all too little about India. Seldom does news filter through, 
and then it is most likely to be news of violent or spectacular events. Even 
the most important developments in the life of Iudia receive but scant notice in our 
newspapers, and then only in a few of our large cities. 

Therefore as an American editor I feel it to be a peculiar privilege to have a con¬ 
tact, across thousands of miles, with such a mau^as Ramananda Chatterjee. He is so 
able an editor, so thoroughly informed, so sanely balanced and so courageous iu his 
writing, that I know I eau trust whatever he may say. I met him once, in his home in 
Calcutta, surrounded by his family, and instantly conceived the deepest admiration for 
him. This admiration has grown steadily as I have read his outspoken comments in 
Tiik Modern Review. Sometimes there comes a letter from him, cordial, honest, clear 
aud to the point. All too rarely he sends us an article, and that always makes a rtd- 
letler day in the oflice. 

All who like myself hope for a better understanding of India among Americans, 
and Englishmen too, must wish that Ramauanda Chatterjee will long continue to wield 
his pen and to train other journalists to carry on his noble work. 

Richard J. Wai.sh 
Editor Ok Asia Magazine 
. The Modern Review, November, —1943 

Editor— Asmoke Chaiterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

77|2/1 Dharruatalla Street, Calcutta-13. 
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NOTES 


Russian Attitude Towards Pakistan Agression 




Pakistan vva> created !>y the British in order 
lo «ulbfy their imperialistic motive of creating 
divisions where none existed. 1 he British would 
justify their action hy quoting Hindu-Mussahnan 
antagonisms; but we all knew who stimulated and 
created those ill feelings and also who the origi- 


, nalurs of the two nation theory and that of a «epa- 


U rate State for the Indian Muslims were. British 
imperialism has been at the root of all these sepa¬ 
ratism, and all those who believe in the unity of 
the peoples of the world are against such breaking up 
ol States on grounds of religion, lace, language 
or political ideology. 1 he Russians are great be¬ 
lievers in unity and peace. They arc also against 
all acts of aggression which have no basis in rea¬ 
son or justice. The Pakistanis created a State for 
the Muslims of India with the help of the British 
and nobody could justify this partition of India 
on any rational political grounds. Pandit Nehru 
found it advantageous for his parly to accept the 
partition although most of his party members 
thought the arguments put forward by the Muslim 
League were pure concoction and had no connec¬ 
tion with linguistic, cultural, racial and historical 
FACTS. But the British made intensive propa- 
. 8 an da for the creation of a separate State for the 
Muslims aftd as India wa9 their imperial domain, 
the partition was carried out by Act of the British 


Parliament. Pandit Nehru did not try to have a 
referendum nor made any effort to discover bow 
many Indian*- wanted the partition and how' many 
did not. The <reution of Pakistan was therefore 
both unnecessary and unjustified and whatevei 
the Pakistanis did or aie still doing vis-a-vis 
India could be easily proved lo be inspired by 
malice, greed or the secret dictation of foreign 
poweis who believed in old imperialism or its 
newer version of the Communist sort. The sym¬ 
pathy of the Biitish and the Americans for the 
Pakistani variety of national struggle for exis¬ 
tence, as well as the Chinese suppoit that Pakis¬ 
tan gets, prove that Pakistan lias the seciet and 
open support of the powers which believe in justi¬ 
fying injustice and rationalising unreason. The 
Russians have not been party to all this until they 
cho^e to fall in line with Anglo-Americans at 
Tashkhenl, after the twenty-two days Jndo-Pakis- 
tani war in which Pakistan was chased out of al¬ 
most all her illicitly occupied Indian territory. 
The Brilish-Americans had always supported the 
Pakistani marauders in their acts of aggression; 
and they wanted very badly lo reinstate Pakistan 
in their unlawfully occupied territory of Azad- 
Kashmir. This was sanctioned on an international 
basis at TaMikhent under Russian sponsorship and 
what was banditry to begin with took the colouring 
of a recognised territorial dispute between two parl¬ 
ies, one of which believed in uncontrolled lawless¬ 
ness and the other in meek submission to anything 
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that had a flavour of Sunday school goodness 
about it. 

The Russians have now begun a career of 
political Guru ship with nodal axioms which no 
powers observe in their own actions, but want to 
impose on weaker nations. J he Tashkherit dec¬ 
laration or agreement really means nothing to 
Pakistan. Ayub Khan and his fellows are prepar¬ 
ing for aggression all the time and will tiy to 
occupy pails of India again as soon a* they fool 
they can manage to do it more successfully than 
the last time. India, on the other hand, will go on 
quoting Tashkhe/it and allow Pakistan to get pre¬ 
pared for another bout of aggression in an un¬ 
hampered manner. 

Russia does not oflieiaily m-ognise the im¬ 
portance of religion in human life. One may asssume 
that the Russian attitude towaids theocratic forms 
of government would be unsympathetic. But she 
finds it necessary to put a finger in the Pakistani 
pie which is fanatically religious. The claim of 
Pakistan on Kashmir is based on only one pseudo¬ 
argument—that of the majority of Kashmiris be¬ 
ing Muslims. Pakistan could have claimed terri¬ 
torial rights over large tracts of Asiatic Russia 
too on a similar argument. India could have 
claimed the island of Bali on the ground that the 
people there are Hindus. In any case, we find no 
resemblance between Russia and Pakistani poli¬ 
tical ideals in so far as Pakistan is a theocratic 
State calling itself an Islamic Republic. We are 
very sure that Islam does not permit alliances 
with parties which are openly anti-God like the 
followers of Mao tVe Tung; hut Pakistan gets on 
quite well with the Anglo-American Christians as 
well as with the Communist Chinese. Apparently 
the Russians also can peacefully coexist with the 
Pakistanis, so long as they do not claim any poli¬ 
tical rights over Uzbekistan or Georgia. 

Mr. Kosygin discussed Pakistan with India 
when he came to Delhi; hut we found his talks 
with Mrs. Gandhi very unproductive of results. 
Ayub Khan sent him a message through the Pak¬ 
istani High Commissioner at Delhi, which could 
have been sent to Moscow at anytime with equal 
hopes of serving any useful purpose. We do not 
know why foreign dignitaries visit India. These 


visits cost u lot of money to the poor tax payers. 
It such visits do not serve any useful purpose, 
i.e., if neither the visitors nor the people of this 
counlix gain anything by these visits; these 
friendly calls and the counter visits by our own 
political leaders, which follow inevitably, merely 
(.ui"c waste of money and energy. No doubt such 
calls arc news and enable our leaders to be more 
in the public ne; but such added publicity is 
hard!) uwos-ar) in a country in which the radio 
and the newspapers habitually give the utmost 
prominence to the political heads of the govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Kosygins disinterestedness in taking any 
further “iniliatixe” in Imlo-Pakb>tani affairs is 
»u me what belated for our purpose. Had he been 
equally disinterested in the past too and not 
meddled with our affairs at all, Jndo-Pakistan re¬ 
lations would have been more realistic and fruit¬ 
ful. f or no nations should ever undertake to 
observe any rules of political ethics in their rela¬ 
tions with bandits, marauders and lawless expan¬ 
sionists who consider military aggression their 
birthright. The only right solution of Indo-Pak 
differences can be forcible ejection of Pakistani 
personnel from all territories occupied by them 
unlawfully. So long as India is prevented by f 
Powers from doing this Indo-Pak relations wilt 
always remain unsettled, for though Pakistan 
knows she cannot conquer Kashmir, she has hopes 
of dragging in Britain, America, China and 
Russia into the field and acquire permanently as 
much territory through the intervention of these 
powers as might be possible. These powers too 
have hopes of making use of Pakistan for their 
own purposes whatever those purposes may be. 
Of course, Pakistan will never keep faith with 
any one, but that is neither here nor there. 

In the beginning, ( whcn Kashmir was dis¬ 
cussed by the nations Russia always agreed that 
Pakistan was guilty of aggression. But after 
Mr. Khruschev retired, Russia began lo think of 
expediency rather than of justice and facts. There 
was the idea of leadership in international politi¬ 
cal tnatters too, and the Indo-Pakistan . War 
brodght the question of Kashmir to the fore¬ 
front. India was at that time inclined to consider 
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Russia more trustingly than the other nations 
which showed an interest in Jndu-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions. Russia therefore was believed to be working 
for justice and a fair settlement when she invited 
India anil Pakistan to meet at Tashkhent. That 
her attitude would be a replica of that of Anglo- 
Ameiiea was nut thought possible. In any ease, 
what happened merely enabled Pakistan to con¬ 
tinue to enjoy her aggression, rather than to be 
forced to \acate it. fn the circumstance*;, Pakistan 
lived on with a greatly iwieased appetite for fur¬ 
ther act* of lawless occupation of other nations 
tcrnloiio'*. “he now hiding her time, for she 
feels retla’n that if die won in the next fight die 
would he Delimited to lelain the fruits of her 

k 

marauding expedition; while, if she lost, Britain, 
America, Russia and Dunn would come to her 
assistance and le-establidi status quo to the dis¬ 
advantage of India and in favour of Pakistan. 
Mr. Kosygin’*' visit to Delhi ha* confirmed us in 
our reading of the fndo-Puke-fan problem. 

The ConLtcss Recoici in& Lost Cround 

The (!oni’i*>s after having mismanaged the 
nation's affairs for about nineteen years, uol de¬ 
feated in tin' elections of I9(>7 in scveial Mates. 
The members of the parties which formed Coali¬ 
tions to M't up governments in these States were 
mostly of the same type a- those of the Congress. 
That is, they had \erv remarkable and ideologi¬ 
cally rich ideas of building a nation and running 
it in the light of their superior feelings. But they 
had very little else which could enable them to 
manage things for the progress and benefit of the 
people. As a result when these coalitions started 
to function as governments the ministers did 
everything to satisfy their rarified whims and 
fancies hut not much to operate the administra¬ 
tive machine for the advantage, convenience and 
profit of the people who paid the expenses in¬ 
curred. The-result* was Confusion and stoppage of 
necessary governmental work everywhere, which 
could not be tolerated by all the members of the 
legislatures who had hacked the Coalitions initi¬ 
ally; hut found the later developments too fantas¬ 
tic and disgraceful for their satisfaction. The 


Congress took advantage of this state of mind -of 
the members of the legislatures and tried to in¬ 
tensify the disagreements by propaganda and 
other means. The consequent defections from the 
forces of the on»i-Congress coalitions led to their* 
defeat and the formation of new pro-Congress 
Coalitions, heralding the return of the Congress 
to the governments of some States where they had 
lost power after last year’s elections. 

T hesc happenings have proved the utter lack- 
of interest of the intelligentsia of India in politi¬ 
cal matters. For although there has been no lack 
of etitirjem of the various governments by the 
educated public since 19-17, there has been little 
visible effort hv them to remove the professional 
ideologists from the political held. Two hundred 
yen is of *-ubsei vience to foreigners has trained the 
people of India to accept anybody as a ruler. The 
basic emotion and urge of self government seem 
to be absent to a great extent from our minds. 
But unless intelligent people took an interest in 
polities and tried to control the governments, in 
older to make them function for the good of the 
nation as opposed to bringing about ideological 
impossibilities into realisation; the government,s 
at the Centre and the States cannot ever l>e of 
much use to the people. We have said repeatedly 
that the basic functions of government are never 
performed by our governments. As a result we 
have great A deficiencies in the fields of law and 
otder, education, food supplies, health and medi¬ 
cal aid, employment and training for productive 
work, military preparedness and nationally 
honourable foreign relations. Our self willed and 
self seeking politicians have brought us down to 
a level which the members of a self respecting 
nation cannot tolerate for any length of time. 
But wo appear to he thrown from one undesirable 
position into another without any hope of ever 
setting up proper governments guided by the 
highest principles of . politics, economics and 
social ethics. 

Certain fundamental Misconceptions 

i 

Propaganda has the nature of the much dis¬ 
cussed and criticised practice of indoctrination 
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and brainwashing allegedly carried out by autho¬ 
ritarian governments. If the same sort of ideas 
are disseminated in a non-stop manner through 
the radio and the newspapers and by all other 
means available to governments, then ihc people 
slowly come round to think in the manner desired 
b> tile governments, no matter how wrong the 
ideas are. These effoils at propagating speeiallv 
prepared ideas are made by all governments and 
most popular misconceptions about political and 
economic matters air born of governmental pro¬ 
paganda. The people are also made to be indiff¬ 
erent to important considerations, by the planned 
reticence of the propaganda machine to bring cer¬ 
tain things lo the notice »>f the people. These latter 
arc usually 1 elated In essential shortcomings of 
the administration, such as failures to make pioper 
arrangements for maintaining law' and order, 
oiganising mass education, giving suitable medi¬ 
cal aid to the people and managing the posts, 
telegraphs, telephones, railway* etc., in an effici¬ 
ent manner. The misconceptions that are created 
in the field of politics and economics by the blar¬ 
ing loud speakers and the large size printed types 
on the front pages of newspapers mostly relate 
to the pronouncements and speeches made bv the 
nation's leaders on every conceivcable subject, 
solely with a view to guide public opinion into 
channels chosen bv the leaders and to make the 
people think that the most important things in 
our national life are visits from foreign dignitari¬ 
es, the glorification of dead leaders, schemes for 
teaching people some particular language and ex¬ 
porting goods or borrowing money’, fn fact, most 
of our dead and living leaders have achieved very 
little? to deserve immortality in the public mind. 
The visits of foreign grandees or the return visits 
of our own V.I.Ps to foreign countries have done 
nothing to make our lives more enjoyable or 
worthy. As a matter of fact these visits divert our 
attention from more important things to things of 
no importance. We are also made, to think that 
our foreign relations are progressing wonderfully. 
The position of India now in the * council of 
nations is not at all enviable or even honourable. 
We are also made to think that increased exports 
of a few crore of rupee worth of goods to Russia 


or Rumania will largely solve our economic diffi; 
rultics. In reality the most active cause of oui 
economic backwardness is our large scale lack ol 
employment for numerous millions of persons 
who have no work or very little work. Our leaders 
think that more borrowings and further setting 
up of industries will solve this problem of mass 
unemployment. They cannot think how an undeve¬ 
loped country can develop its economy without 
foreign borrowings. A study of our national stan 
dards of Jiving would show that industrially pro 
duced good*- do not play much of a part in th< 
consumption programme of most people. So that 
a national scheme for the production of good; 
which people actually want ami use would boll 
employ large numbers without foreign or interna' 
bonowings as well enable people to procure 
those products of agriculture, pisciculture, horti 
culture, market gardenings an<l all kinds of cot¬ 
tage industiie« which appear on their family bud 
gels. If the people arc assisted to set up cottage 
industries or those who have the necessary capi¬ 
tal ate not chased out of productive enterprise by 
government department*, the growth of organised 
establishments in the field referred to above 
come about quite easily . We have seen what hap¬ 
pens to the nation’s economy, when political 
leaders and bureaucrats collaborate to establish 
a socialist pattern of economy by mortgaging the 
nation's assets to foreigners and loeal capitalists. 
The people of the country should by now realise 
how T efficient and effective the leaders and the 
government servants could be in running industries. 
The credit structure of the State has been damag¬ 
ed beyond repair and the only way to recover 
economic balance is to use the labour power of 
the nation to the fullest by using internal resources 
only. 

The misconceptions that the government’s 
propaganda machine has been propagating in 
order to give permanence to the present parly 
system of running our democratic socialist repub¬ 
lic, are belief in the inevitability of falling under 
the leadership of the existing parties, and that of 
borrowing funds locally as well as frorti abroad 
to industrialise the country more intensively than 
the country can adjust itself to. The people should 
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now form parties with realistic connotations and 
try ot run the States for the benefit of the people. 
The Central Government should be organised by 
reference to the nations needs and not by giving 
any imaginary importance to ideals which have 
little significance in the sphere of developing the 
nation’s economy and international position. 

Spirit and Meehan Urn oj Democracy 

Whi'ii India became politically independent 
of British oveilordship, we took it for granted 
that the Indian people had attained full liberty, 
equality and ail the rights that the members of a 
free nation should enjov . In fact, we got our 
independence by being forced to accept a parti¬ 
tion of India as well as by agreeing to an assump¬ 
tion of political power by the leaders of the Con¬ 
gress. iliere was no consultation with the general 
public in any manner and the Congress took up 
the Government of India as a mailer of right b\ 
reason of the negotiations that the British carried 
on with them. When elections were held no hodv 
could he sure that it was a free and fair election. 
Corrupt piacticcs wen* found in operation every¬ 
where. In other elections too vote buying, false 
voting, obtaining votes by subterfuge and by inti¬ 
midation were quite commonly practised. 1 he 
parties and the persons standing lor election spent 
large sums of money which they obtained from 
trading cliques, business * houses, foreign powers 
as well as from their own funds. These farts 
pointed to the presence of motives other than the 
good of the people and when particular groups got 
into power they used their power for the creation 
of privileges of a highly profitable nature. Other 
parties and persons came into the picture with ideas 
which perhaps aimed at public good; but -only 
through the agency of parties which wished to be 
benevolent in a despotic manner. Free and fair 
elections have not been the fashion in Indian 
politics and the reason has been love of power in 
minorities which desired to weild power for their 
own gain and on rare occasions for the good of 
the people too. But that was not democracy in 
spirit, even if the mechanism of representative 


government used was in fair imitation of truly 
democratic, countries. 

We have a Constitution which guarantees to 
us all kinds of things which remain on paper with¬ 
out taking any shape in reality. ‘‘Justice, social, 
economic and political; liberty of thought, expres¬ 
sion, belief, faith and worship; equality of status 
and of opportunity; and to promote among them 
all fraternity assuring the dignity of the indivi¬ 
dual and the Unity of the Nation*’. There arc 
millions of persons in India who own nothing, 
have no employment and quite-often live by begg¬ 
ing. There are other millions who receive no edu¬ 
cation or training. Even among those who are 
privileged, nepotism, favouritism, bribery and 
corruption piedominate in all matters connected 
with trade, business and industry. The professions 

are only for those who have influence behind 
»■ 

them. Amon.” the fundamental rights there is “pro¬ 
hibition of disciimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth”. There is “right 
of the minorities to conserve their culture, language 
and script’’. Anyone who has knowledge of the 
position of Bengalis in the District* of Dhanhad, 
Singhbhum etc., in Bihar will know how they are 
discriminated against in every way. Even their 
lands aic taken away from them by all sorts of un¬ 
fair means by the Government of Bihar. These 
example* are given just to show how we have 
tilings on paper without having anything in real¬ 
ity. Democracy too has a paper existence. In fact, 
the people of India have a lepresentative type of 
Government only in appeal ant e. Factually Indians 
live as the political party men want them to. They 
pay heavy taxes without getting much in return. 
Ihey are used by the party men as their instru¬ 
ments. The. part) principle* arc also on paper. In 
fact, the,people me not benefited by any type of 
party creed. Socialism or Communism have no real 
existence. Ihey are names which the party leaders 
use to strengthen their own autocracy and nothing 
apparently is allowed to stand in the way of their 
success. Power lust in the leaders is India's great¬ 
est misfortune in the field of establishing tin* rights 
of the people, freedom and equality. 

Wheq Sri A joy Mukherjcc put in hi* resigna¬ 
tion on the 2nd of October, 1967, which he later 
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withdrew he accused the CPI (M) group in his 
United Front combine of what would be called 
High T reason in plain language. Now that the 
same group are carrying on propaganda that 
I)i. Prafulla Ghosh is a destroyer of democracy 
and they the CPI (M), are the saviours of peoples 1 
political lights; il would not he unfair to repro¬ 
duce Sri Ajov Mukherjcc’s words Pro- 

Chinese left Communists seem to he preparing the 
ground for a hloodv revolution in West Bengal 
with China’s help. If that, happens, perhaps for 
many years the entire area <>f Assam, Manipur, 
Tripura and part- of Bihar and Orissa will he 
turned into a battle ground with deadly modern 
weapons of foreign powers.” The CPI (M) there¬ 
fore cannot be tiusted by the people of India to 
do anything for liberty and freedom. Chinese 
suzereignty may pul the CPf (M) leaders into 
positions of power like Hitler's Gauleiters; but the 
general public* will he reduced to the status of the 
Tibetans in Chinese occupied Tibet. Moreover, 

C hina is a poor country and extremely over-popu¬ 
lated. It would therefore be logical to expect large 
scale Chinese inroads into India's economy. Chi¬ 
nese craftsmen will soon put Indians in a position 
of disadvantage and they would be used as slave 
labour by their Chinese supervisors. In fact, we 
Indians have not Ihe least desire to see any Chi¬ 
nese personnel in India. The CPI IM) therefore, 
should be watched carefully and made to suffer the 
fate of traitors if they had any dealings with the 
Chinese. 

The Wuya of Democracy 

Democracy being Government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, much depends 
on the people in giving shape and character to the 
governments they set up. In the circumstances 
the saying, “a nation gels the kind of government 
that it deserves 11 , is found to he largely true. There 
are numerous democratic countries in this world. 
Some are monarchical in structure and* some re¬ 
publican, while a few call themselves democratic 
but are in fact fascistic or authoritarian. Those 
which are truly democratic i.e:, actually ruled by 
the freely elected representatives of the people 


are some of the most advanced and progressive 
countries of the world. There are others which 
have not quite, got used to the spirit of true demo¬ 
cracy and therefore allow undemocratic forces to 
gain the uppejhand at times and, then, flounder 
in lawlessness and anarchy for months, even years 
before the truly democratic elements in the 
nation manage to recapture power and enable the 
people to rule themselves again. In the old estab¬ 
lished democracies nobody ever tries to express poli¬ 
tical dissatisfaction b\ breaking the law; nor by 
any unseemly behaviour in public. The only way 
in which the public try to tslahiish majuiity lufe. 
in these count lies is by the voles of their elected 
representatives east in a lawful manner in their 
legislatures. There arc no displays uf mutual 
hatred by the political panics in the streets of 
the big cities; nor any mass disobedience of the 
of tile buw by persons deposed Jrom pnwii*. I here 
a ro abo no misunderstandings about the strength 
of the parties in the Legislatures. One. knows 
quiltt clearly which party or parties should form 
the Government and no ill mannered recrimina¬ 
tions ever cloud the reputation of persons who 
are supposed to be ihr leaders of the nation. The 
reason why the representatives of the people as 
well a- their supporters can remain completely 
within the law and observe scrupulously the rules of 
civilised behaviour, is that they do not ever arro¬ 
gate to themselves powers which they do not 
rightfully possess. In some of the halfbaked de¬ 
mocracies of the world the political party mem¬ 
bers and their leaders feed that they have a right 
to transcend the law whenever it suited their 
little programmes of impetuous and arrogant dis¬ 
play of disapproval of other parties and party 
leaders. This lack of discipline in the political 
parties and their leaders really makes it difficult 
for true democracy to develop and function in 
these countries. For surely things like mass civil 
disobedience, breaking into protected or prohi¬ 
bited areas, refusal to pay taxes and forcing a 
general stoppage of work, can never be parts of 
a free nation’s, normal political life. When 
nations suffer under foreign domination or from 
internal tyranny of a clearly Evident type, they 
can of course break the law to establish their 
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rights. But where there are only differences of 
opinion and parly ideologies, and constitutional 
government functions in a broad and general 
fashion, even if questions are raised regarding the 
constitutional correctness of certain actions taken 
by the custodians of the law; such doubts and ob¬ 
jections can be settled strictly in a lawful and 
constitutional manner. There cannot be any occas¬ 
ion or scope for revolutionary activities where the 
problems are those of law and constitutional prac¬ 
tice. In undeveloped democracies, the rules of 
democracy arc easily violated by persons who are 
undisciplined and have no ingrained respect for 
the law ami for the rights of persons other than 
themselves. In such countries the law is habitually 

not enforced. L.a k of discipline, lawlessness, cor- 
( 

ruplion and anli-sof ial activities are noticed every¬ 
where at all tones. And at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, the law makers change to law-breakers and 
the administrators of to-day go all out for anarchy 
to morrow if they feel the slightest frustration in 
giving vent to their innermost persona) feelings. 
This mixing up of personal feelings will* their 
sense of broader public duties, raiws them to be 
failure* in the held of democratic politics. No 
political partv or party leaders in an old estab¬ 
lished Democracy can ever impose their ideosyn- 
oracies on tlu» people of the country. All political 
thoughts ami schemes have to pass the le;-t of pub¬ 
lic usefulness at all limes. 

5/rugg/e /or Existence and St'Jj-hnpronmcnt 

Wo do not know exactly when man evolved 
out of less intelligent and adaptable animal forms ; 
but we know it must have happened more than a 
million years ago. It may have happened in many 
places at different times out of different ancestors; 

hut all such evolutionary incidents date hack hun- 

•» 

dreds of thousands of years ago'. Then began 
man’s struggle for existence against sabre-tooth 
tigers, giant lizards and reptiles, mammoths and 
bisons and that must have gone on and on for 
several hundred thousand years. We cannot call* 
it a part of the class struggle of humanity which 
explains all things to some persons; for the mons¬ 
ters of the animal world of 1 million B.C. were 


beyond the jurisdiction of the forces of socio-ethical 
significance that regulated biological evolution. 
When men became more organised in the neolithic 
age differentiations in individuals and classes 
occurred. Hierarchical divisions began to be recog¬ 
nised for their usefulness rather than for narrow 
advantages that they gave to some groups and 
persons. Quite often realities had to yield to 
itnaginai) and traditional rights; but in all cases 
realities eventually asset ted themselves. Dynasties 
rose and fell, conquests, and counter conquests 
established correct relative merits and assumption 
oJ rights lost giound when fads argued the case. 
Fumiiv or ance.-iry, religion or faith, communi¬ 
ties or elapses have put forward the claims to 
special privilege.' time and again; but to no avail. 
Superior might or craft always won and ethical 
values woiked out by forced reasoning and so¬ 
phistry had to give way to the basic forces of 
human evolution. The Holv Homan Empire or 
the J’uddhid or Islamic Empires could not stand 
up to the challenge thrown out bv a million 
swords ; and humanity moved along paths paved 
by might a* against the perfection of ideas. 

1 he men of fo-dav stilt make the same mis¬ 
takes ami are disillusioned when fundamental 
biological rights are established by the steadily 
increasing picture of human needs and desires. 
Imaginurv classes, non-existent merits and quali¬ 
ties. and Meals cooked up with synthetic ingre¬ 
dients may bring about great emotional explo¬ 
sion* ; but (In- resulting changes in individuals or 
communities can only be very short lived. Thus 
a war for the tMabli-hment of puritanic ideals or 
one for gloiifying equality and the brotherhood 
of man, will <oon begin to respond to other and 
stronger urges and no change in human character 
will lake a permanent shape. Candhian ideals 
easily respond to the “grow rich quick” economic 
experiments of Jaw alii rial Nehru; and man’s 
spirit of self-abnegation and austere attachment 
to the ideals of sanyas soon turn to stylised 
shapes rtf virtue for the achievement of unattain¬ 
able ideals. Cleat men and greater thoughts have 
constantly given way to the laws of nature. Men 
have assumed fancy dress and worn fantastic 
masks but have never been able to discard their 
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inner urges. All changes for ihc better have been 
urhic\r<l by a slow and steady manipulation ol 
natural urges and not by drastic attempts at 
changing human nature. 

The struggle for self-improvement has been a 
part of man's inslinel for self-assertion ami the 
glorification of hi*, ego; but much of the efforts 
spent after self-improvement have really improved 
man’s nature and character. Cultural forces 
which civilise men basically out of thir baibaric 
desires and habit* woik slowly and require a long 
peiiod plan of action. Even then great cultutal 
ideals quite often "tumble and fall due t»« bat- 
barian onslaught which somehow ulwav* wail 
in the hack lanes of civilisation foi a chance to ic- 
capture their lost citadel. In art, literatuie, music 
and social conduct, decadence remains a constant 
hazard. A little relaxation can cause a great land¬ 
slide, In political and economic matters too, the 
crowd is easily led astray by false prophets of new 
thought and piomi«rs of a new world. Great up¬ 
surges occur and human energy inns to waste in 
a great Hood of misspent effort. Men return to 
their old wavs in exhaustion and the woild goes 
on again as it alwnvs did. ( .lass wars are fought and 
classless societies are built in which virtue be¬ 
comes lampant and nothing wrong can exist. but 
the slow and steady process of return to man s 
own natural reaction" regains tempo and icasseit- 
its ioice eventually . It is therefore wise for 
people to slick to what i« natural and is supported 
by history and tradition. The great leaps for¬ 
ward usually land people in the ditch. 

Students (tint thr fnlu/c oj the Nation 

Most of our students are not very ardent in 
their studies. Though some show preference for 
the sciences and otheis for the arts: in fact, a close 
scrutiny will .-how that most students do not apply 
themselves to any branch of studies with any degree 
of Intensiveness. In games and sports to-o they do 
not take up training or practice very seriously. 
The result is that most students are quite indiffer¬ 
ent in their knowledge of the various subjects that 
they are admitted in educational institutes to 
&tudy. Their knowledge of games and sports, of 


debating, acting or any other subject they may take 
up as a hobby, is also found to be extremely sub¬ 
standard. Physically the average student is below 
par too. 

One. may lake it therefore that whatever sub¬ 
jects our students may "how preference for, their 
application to acquire a precise and accurate 
knowledge of those subject* will never be satisfae- 
toiv . In the field of languages, our students, on 
an aveiage, cannot acquire even a good knowledge 
of theii motliei tongues. Mathematics, the sciences, 
logic, philosophy, etc. etc. ate studied indiffer¬ 
ently h\ them, with the result that they fail to 
satisfy any one in any sphere of life wilh their 
mastery of anv subject. Then* arc, of course, the 
outstanding students who may hot number even 
5 p^r tent of the total, wh > study well and deeply 
and succeed in giving a good account of them¬ 
selves. The rest slowly diift into lelatively im- 
iinpoitant branches of work and increase the 
number of those who are of not much use or im- 
poitancc in the community. 

Now, the point i", can we not inctease the 
percentage of these who are serious scholars ? If 
that is not possible, can we. not divert the types 
who will not work haul for scholarship into vari¬ 
ous branches of work in which training becomes 
more important than knowledge ? For surely 
society does not gain much if large numbers of 
students just hang round the colleges without do¬ 
ing any serious work. They merely get mixed up 
in all sorts of activities which do not help them 
in later life. If the student- cannot be learned 
men and women, they should then try to become 
useful and productive members of society. They 
can be trained to become good soldiers, good 
aviators, good technicians for the manufacture, 
maintenance and operation of machinery and 
plant for domestic or industrial use. If through 
participation in cultural and social activities 
they can develop their character and mental 
stamina, then they can be useful and active mem¬ 
bers of the community in a productive and con¬ 
tributing sense. During their years o£ student¬ 
ship the young men and women who attend schools 
and colleges are really maintained by the com- 

(Continued to pfcge 90) 



PLATO AND THE PROBLEM OE SLAVERY 


I'rof. SATYENDRA NATH PAL 


Here, we propose to ;uial)s<‘ the 
treatment of the problem of slavery by 
Plato,—the great lion of Orc-Tis and the 


relation of his political philosophy to slavery. 
It is curiously asi<mi-hiug that Maverv was 
the habit of aliment 0reeve and i; is 
equally nitnuHlu.ig that this Mavcre 
assumed importance in the writings 
of Pi.it-> to present a foies mt ami 
eompreheuMve avsfcem of philosophy that ran 
stand among the greatest s'-Mens of hiMorv. 

\> ft ar 


Before the <’hrMian era Greece with ail 
her glory like mail) ancient cities, WR- the 
eitadel ut slavery. And it is painful <n see 
that the great Master of the Academy suppor¬ 
ted the institution of slavery in glowing 
terms. Must as we marvel’, sav - Prof. 
Maemunn,“at a cultured and beautiful "O.-iMv 
made hideous bv homo-sexuu!it \, ,-o ;u.» we 
shocked to find that slavery is the ba-is oi it-' 
labour (Greek/and a shuviy which had not 
the excuse oi world development’ (Macuniun . 
Slavery Through The Vges * Ch. I. ). 


It \< highly puzzling and distressing to 
many Platouiats who look upon the master 
with calm appreciation that Plato should 
have admitted slavery into the ideal state 

V 

and the best practicable state deseiibcd in 
the Republic and in the Laws respectively. 
Some have taken it to be a concession to the 
age-old custom of Greece ; others have poin¬ 
ted out various Imniane aspects of his law of 
slavery ; and the last group of analysists 


simply pa-s over the matter as if it is of 
lit!in importance. Here we should try to draw 
a true portrait of Plato as the }»tout defender 
of the institution of slavery. in doing this 
I should face enormous dtllicmtios. Because, 
a, staled earlim. a iong lino of thinkers have 
interpret'd Plato in their own trend of 
thought and ocHook. In mo\ing along the 
tortunn- path of :inalyM> we must always be 
on our guard and ger.erouMy just; W( >, * , must 
hold the balance as fairly a- possible like the 
‘‘goidsmith weighin'* the failure* with fruit- 


i .1 1 , 


Plato in his voluminous dialogues has dis- 
LUs-ed many problems of profound and peren¬ 
nial imponame tormnliy and thoroughly, 
Put mirionsly enough we find nowhere in 


Pkilouie texts anv full and formal discussion 

0 

nf Jax.-ry. We are l<> < olK ef our materials, 
fiom ea-u d references seaHe/ed lit different 
dialogues. Of the Platonic texts wc arc to 
dftp*Mid h.-auiy on the laws for a fuller, freer 
and eompivheiiMve di-cii^ion of slavery. To 
achieve thi.- wc divide our analysis into three 



(i) Slave, ami society, (?) law, 
and punishment and, lastly, (.’>) 


Slavery and political ideals and institutions. 

It has been conclusively proved by socia¬ 
lists and sociologists that we are products 
of our environments. Plato is not an excep¬ 
tion. I!e drew his inspiration from the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of Greece, which necessi¬ 
tated the existence of slavery. That is, 
Plato’s idea of slavery is the temporary para- 
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Hologram of forces, social, economic and 
political of the then Greece. ( 2 ) Though 
his thought process was moulded by the then 
prevailing conditions of Greece yet he was 
uneasy in his generation, lie pined for the 
golden past and regretted it. He analysed 
the causes of its failure, and the failure made 
him angry and irritating. (3) Thus in order to 
solve the problem, like the mathematician ae 
he was, he slightly deviated from the age- 
old customs. (4) lie was not revolutionary 
but reactionary in his thinking. That is 
is why we find nowhere in his works 
the slightest suggestion that the institution 
of slavery is to be abolished. 

We now propose to proceed to Platonic 
attitude towards. Slaves in their social 
relations. It was the ! prevailing and almost 
universally accepted concept in Greece in the 
fourth century B. C. that the slaves were a 
variant of property. Even Aristotle in the 
Politicm B. K. I. 1253 b ch IV Sec. 2 
regards the slave as a species of property : 
‘that the slave is an animate article 
of property. In the Statesman Plato has 
regarded the slave as a species of animal, 
and as a servant that is bought and 
owned. In the Be public the remark is 'all 
property in tame animals, except slaves. 
$ (Republic : 289 B. C.) But the height of 

all this abundance of freedom.is reached 

when slaves, male as well as female who have 
j. been bought on the market, are every whit 

jj as free as those whose property they are. 

b Again in the Laics Plato says : He (slave) 

& is a troublesome piece of goods, as has been 

often shown by the frequent* revolts 
^ of the Messenians' (Laws VI: 777) 

As a damaged property is compensated 
^ by the person causing ' the damage so 


when a man iuflicts any injury on the 
slave other than his own the master is 
legally entitled to compensation (Laws : 805). 
But property in the slave is movable and 
alienable. There is no restriction on the 
sale of slaves. If a person sells a homicide 
to another.there shall be a right to resti¬ 
tution (Laws : 910C-). This property 

in slaves is amply exemplified by the fact that 
Plato has launched caustic comments on 
Athenian liberal attitude towards slaves and 
insisted on the legal rights of property, 
elsewhere severally attacked when the 
property is a slave. This is the most inhuman 
attitude of Plato towards human 
beings. Moreover he thought that the Greek 
citizens formed a superior class to those of 
barbarians like the Nazi racialists. Mr. 
Adam is also of the opinion that ‘Plato does 
not admit slave labour in this city, unless 
perhaps in the persons of barbarians’ (The 
Republic of Ptalo : Vol. I). Here Plato 
seemed to conform with the age-old tradition 
of Greece. In Greek law as -Well as in 
Platonic law the slave has been regarded as 
a human footed stock in contrast with four- 
footed stock—which brings into prominence 
the property aspect of the slave (Morrow: 
Plato and Greek's Slavery : 1939) In 
favour of Plato, it can be said that to regard 
the slave as a species of property is not 
unprecedented in the ancient world. In the 
Near East also, for example in Egypt and 
Babylonia, the slave was regarded as a 
chattel—he was bought and sold, leased and 
exchanged. But the rigour of repression of 
the law was to some extent softened by the 
attitude of the citizen towards the slaves. 
They regarded the slave as a human being is 
amply borne out by the Code of Hammurabi 
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Para 175. Here Hammurabi gives the slaves 
certain inalienable rights, for example, 
marriage between a slave and a free born 
woman was regarded as legally binding 
(Mendelshohn : Shi wry in the Ancient 
Near Nasi). 

We now turn to an analysis of social 
relations between the slave and the free born. 
It is not startling to see that the great master 
of the Academy imposed limitations on all 
forms of playfulness in the relationship 
between the freeborn and the unfree. 
We have analysed the concept of 
property in slaves does not fully span 
the whole range of master-servant 

n 

relationship. We have conclusively proved 
above this the slave was regarded on the 
testimony of Morrow, as a member of the 
household or servant. From the high alli- 
tude of idealism Plato could not draw any 
distinction between “Slaves and other ser¬ 
vants” such as tradesmen, merchants and 
ordinary labourers. The only distinguishing 
point between the slaves and other workers 
lies in the fact that the slaves are 'acquired 
by purchase’ (Popper : Open Strict y amt its 
Enemies : Vol. I : Notes to Ch. 4). 

Across the centuries it seems quite 
impracticable that a man like Plato, who 
with bis high-flown ideal set himself to 
(4) reconstructing the society and arresting 
social change, deprived (5) the servant class 
from all types of social relations with the 
high-born. In our society cordial and 
friendly relations and a simple smile serve 
as oil in the wheels of our Social machi¬ 
nery. The absence of these will truncate 
our self and limit social progress. To 
debar a section of the community from parti¬ 


cipating in any sphere of social activity is 
beyond the horizon of humanitarianism. 
But Plato looked upon the slave with infi¬ 
nite contempt. The language used to a 
servant ought always to be that of a command 
(Aristotle : Polities : I. 13 Sc 14), and ought 
not to jest with them (Laws 777 & 78). 
Plato also contended that the treatment of 
the slaves must always be right and just not 
out of regard to them, but yet more out of 
respect to ourselves {Lairs : 777). 3. The 

slaves were meant only for manual and 
ignoble works. From this provision of just 
treatment of slaves we cannot conclude that 
the slaves were happy in the Platonic state. 
If the contrary were correct we could not 
find any reference to run-away slaves in 
Plato. The slave was dissatisfied. The 
slave was considered in the eyes of the law 
as a commodity but in his own eyes he was a 
human being who was bought and sold, des¬ 
pised and degraded would always be unhappy 
under the best of treatment. The slave 
lied because he refused to be a slave and 
wanted to be a man with rights, duties and 
privileges of a social being. This is anti- 
equalitarian and by this principle he wanted 
to stabilize the rule of the elite. But it 
would give rise to many social evils and a 
leisured class could grow on the serrating 
labour of the slave. But some Platonists 
including Prof. Levinson ( In Defence of 
Plato pp 1S4-86) defend this Platonic atti¬ 
tude to the slave. He defends his case with 
apparently convincing arguments. In his 

own words.it would never be possible to 

attach an equalizing smile to a privileged 
countenance without at least incongruity 
of effects. Here the Learned Prof, seeks 
support from Shaw's Intelligent Woman's 
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as 

Guide to Socialism and Capitalism where 
Shaw contends that we cannot break the 
barrier between classes' by inviting one's 
cook to sit down at the family dinner table : 
Furthermore Mr. Levinson says with equal 
spirit ‘such familiarity will make slavery more 
difficult on both sidi». There is involved 
perhaps the moral repugnance which Plato 
would feel for the shared impropriety and 
ribaldry which such jesting could easily 
invite’. With due deference to the learned 
Prof. Wt can reply with full confidence 
that the arguments in support of the Plato- 
ric prescription do wear a frozen look. 
Sympathy and sweet words, may half soft on 
their roughness and may make them 
iffeetionate and serviceable. And the 
relation between the master and the slave 
might stand on cordiality and mutual under¬ 
standing resulting in the good of society. 
Both Plato and Platouists have woefully 
forgotten this point while advancing their 
arguments. 

Our contention is further solidified and 

cemented by a dialogue in the Lysis 1 .may 

no one use the whip to the mules ? 

Yes, he said, the muleteer (the slave), 

They esteem a slave of more value than 
you who are their son. They entrust their 
property to him rather than to you.’* 

“Then you have a master ? 

Yes, my tutor there he is. 

And is he a slave ? 

To be sure, he is our slave.’" 

•‘Why do they keep you all day long in 

subjection to another ? 

, . . • • • 

» » • • • • 

‘‘Why*’, he said, “Socrates, the reason is that 
I am not of age." But Socrates expressed 


grave doubts as to the reality of the reason. 
Then the boy said (the reason is that) I 
understand the one and not the other’. 

(Lysis 208-209). 

This dialogue, inter alia, gives us the 
picture as to the role of the slave in the 
family of the freeman. He was in charge of 
the master’s property, he also was in charge 
of his owner’s children. The slave, then, we 
can safely conclude, became a part and parcel 
of the family. Thus the slave was the decisive 
factor in moulding the manners of future 
citizens of Greece. And if under these 
circumstances, the slave was treated harshly 
without any touch of affection anti friend¬ 
ship, he could turn from a friend to 
an enemy of his owner and could precipitate 
a crisis on the master’s family. 

Intermarriage between a slave and a 
freeman was absolutely forbidden by Plato 
in his ideal state. To keep the superior stock 
off the metier and the slaves, the Master took 
utmost precautions. That is why Plato has 
discussed iu the early parts of the Republic 
the problem of obtaining a pure breed of men 
who could rule the State and arrest any 
change. With a view to achieving this end 
Plato prescribed that if a free woman have 
intercourse with a male slave ; but ‘if a child 
be born cither of a slave by her master or of 
his mistress by a slave this be proven the 
offspring of the woman and its father shall be 
sent away by the women who superintend 
marriage into another country, and the guar¬ 
dians of the law shall send away the offs¬ 
pring of the man and its mother* (Laws : 
IX 931). He further prescribed in the 
Lavs that a child born of a slave and one 
free parent inherits the status of the slave 
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parent*. (Laws 930D). This unmanly 
attitude of Plato is unparalleled in the whole 
ragge of ancient slave legislation. Neither 
in Egypt and Babylonia, nor in India 
the parallel of this law can be found. 
At Athens the child of a freeman and nn 
unfreo woman could receive freedom. Plato 
sneered at it. These quotations linger 
out another important side of Plato's 
society, it implies that in consonance 
with the prevalent and widely accepted 
Greek institution of Gonoubinagc Plato 
implicitly accepted this halt d institution and 
free intercourse between a freeman and a 


slave. 

Greek ethics and Greek Code of conduct 
did not condemn it. No where we .see in 
Plato any adverse remark on illegal sexual 
connexion between a man and his slave. 
Thus the slaves were merely regarded 
objects of self-indulgence 
implies that the slaves in 
city might either be bnseborn 
bred. 'The slave \va> nothing 
instrument without heredity and without a 
name. 


rt: g 

irdi-d cio 

This 

further 

the 

Platonic 

or thorough- 
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a living 
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We find casual reference in Platonic texts 
to house born slaves. Prom the well-estab¬ 
lished testimony of the fluid and the Odyssey 
we learn that the prisoners of war were 
retained as slaves, and prisoners of war were 
often slain and only women and children were 
carried off. But in Platonic lime the sources 
of slavery were two : prisoners of war ; 
and slaves by purchase. In addition to these 
there was another class of slaves who are 
acquired neither by purchase nor by war,— 
in case a female slave have intercourse with a 
male slave.the offspring shall always be¬ 

long to the master of the female slave* (Laics 


XI). Thus the children born of the female 
slaves would automatically be owned or 
possessed by the original owner. But Plato 
did not differentiate between a purchased 
slave and a house-born slave. Here we 
discover a fundamental difference between 
Platonic and the a ancient Eastern outlook 
on slavery. In the Fast the house-born 
slave was generally regarded as a member of 
the family and their lot must have been better 
than that of the purchased slaves. (MEX- 
i )k( ,s< u in : op. cit) 

Tn the Lives ( 7-0d ), there is a reference 
to slave doctors. We can learn from this 
passage that. the slaves would be 
properly treated in sickness. But what 
is of importance here is that the Slave 
doctor relieves the master of the 
house of Ills invalid slaves. But the 
other doctor who is a freeman attends upon 
freemen/* They would not bo left to their 
fate like the slaves in the East. In Babylonia 
the unfortunate fellow* who could not per¬ 
form the duties assigned to them were aban¬ 
doned- It is told that David found a slave 
being abandoned by his master ‘‘because three 
days ago he fell sick”. 

Plato not only imposed ban on social 

relations, especially matrimonial, between the 

slave and citizen, he also debarred the slave 

boys from obtaining higher education along 

with free boys. But Prof. G. R. Morrow 

in his well-known book Philo anti Greek 

Slavery refers to several passages in the 

Late s which, he believes, suggest that the 

slave boys and the children of citizens 
* * 

received education. In the Late* (, ( JI A-B) 
Plato only refers to the education of all 
children from three to six. But this does not 
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mean that free and slave children received 
education at schools. For his thesis Morrow 
mainly depends on a Platonic passage in the 
Lans. ‘Children at that ago (3-6) have 
certain natural modes of amusement which 
they find out for themselves when they meet. 
And all the children who are between the 
ages of three and six ought to meet at the 
temples of villages.. / (7<4 A B). This surely 
means that all free children between three to 
six, but this does not necessarily lead to the 
curious conclusion of Morrow. A passage in 
the Lairs (77310), and another passage in the 
Timor.no (51E4) give us the proof that the 
slave is deficient in reason.” And when 
the purpose of Platonic education to make 
the citizen perfect and reasonable and to rule 
and to obey (Law* 6 43C-G43E) wc can safely 
assume that Plato never dreamt of education 
of the slave boys along with the freeborn 
children. In support of our argument we 
can revert to Prof. Levinson’s arguments. 
In his own words, “as there intervenes a 
discussion of the training of both slave 
and free in jhoric dances-•• even this 
does not prove that the slave children 
were among the three to six year old men¬ 
tioned. And lastly it can not be the inten¬ 
tion of Plato to train the slaves and the 
citizens simultaneously.” (P/a/o, Laws of 
Slavery pp 43-46) 

Apart from this there was also some sort 
of moral connection between the slave and 
his master. ‘And he who in regard to the 
nature and actions of his slaves is undefiled 
by impiety and injustices, will best sow 
the seeds of virtue in them, and this may 
be truly said of every master and tyrant’ 

(Laws 777E). The master imparted moral 


education to the slave to tone up the moral 
standard of the “human cattle/ This moral 
instruction of the master to the slave is not 
for the benefit of the slave alone. The ulti¬ 
mate benefit of the slave was not the aim of 
Plato. They were left to die unnamed, 
despised and degraded by the master. 

(1) Thus far we have seen that the slave 
as a class was out-cast,—he could not 
have any relation with the master race. 
Inspite of all humiliating provisions Plato 
was very much active in keeping down the 
human sheep economically. He knew it 
well that the crushing burden of economic 
subjection is much more effective than 
social inferiority and humiliation. There¬ 
fore Plato prescribed that freedmau would 
never be able to acquire more property than 
the free-mini. And if this was violated he 
would be killed and his property would be 
confiscated. Thus socially and econo¬ 
mically the slave remained a subject class. 
(Lows <45 D-E). 

(2) The organisation of the slaves, their 
social unity, their cohesion, their solidity 
all have been dissipated and nipped in the 
bud by Plato by introduction of the principle 
that the slaves must not be recruited from 
a particular class speaking the same language. 
This proves that the slaves were very much 
unhappy in the Platonic State. Plato strained 
the relationship between the slave and the 
citizen by denying the former all social bene¬ 
fits. Thus mistrust and hatred made their 
lives ‘solitary poor, nasty, brutish and stark, 
(Hobbes). From the high pedestal of lofty 
idealism Plato shamefully fails to feel that 
the slaves are after all men, they feel like 
free-men, they have the same feelings of 


sorrows and sufferings, weal and woe, twists 
and tortures, jolts and jars and what is more 
gainful is that the heartless philosopher 
denied the slave his nationality and his 
membership of State. 

We may now turn to the next crucial 
problem of law, punishment and the slave. 
It is an unpleasant, unwelcome and un¬ 
lovely task. Here Plato marks a radical 
departure from the existiug Allie (air. In 
formulating laws regarding slavery Plato 
undoubtedly gave much freedom to the 
private citizens. In the Platonic State the 
citizens were to enjoy a considerable amount 
of autonomy. This autonomous character of 
the citizen is amply widened by the fact that 
•••'••If a slave in a lit of passion kills his 
master, the kindred ol the deceased man may 
do with the murderer (provided only they 
do not spare his life; whatever they please, 
and they will be pure, or if he kills a freeman, 
who is not his master, the owner shall give 
up the slave to the relatives of the deceased, 
and they shall be under an obligation to 
put him to death, but this may bo done 
in any manner which they please (La ns S 
IX : SG8). Closely analogous to 

this is that, if a slave wounds a freeman, his 
punishment must not be determined by the 
dictates of laws but by the free will 
of the relatives of tho wounded 
Laws i 870A). This seems to be 

the most inhuman aspect of Platonic pres¬ 
criptions. In his urge for the unity of the 
state and the purity of the master race Plato 
with hatred towards the unarmed, 
uneducated human sheep*, (Popper: Open 
Society Vol. I Ch. IV) could not properly 
measure the severity of his laws. This 





tf 


attitude of Plato is io flagrant Violation 
his concept of rule of Law. Holding law, 
high esteem Plato said, “Men should not 
subject to human masters blit to laws^f§| 
(Letter : VII: 331). And again in Oorgitt<X:\;£$ 
*108, he enunciated the theory of the soveroi-^Jj 
gnty of the law. t 


more 


*' V 

pro- 


The contrast may be _ 

nouuced if we cite here the mode of punish-Jpjjj 
merit of citizens in cast* of murder of slaved 'fe 
Here Plato prescribed, “He who kills hi^vV| 

'• '•* * *•$' £ j 

own slave shall undergo a purification, but if ■<$$; 
lie kills the slave of another in anger, he ^ 
ihall pay twice the amount of the loss to his *’ \*j 
owner’ (Laws : IX, 80S A-B). But 

‘in* a 

here did not specifically mention what kin^u ^ 


of 'purification* the freeman would have to.v’O 
undergo. Here we sec that the master cooldf%, 


kill his slaves according to his free wiling 
A further example of the severity of Plato- 


nie treatment of slaves is to be found in the 
Lnns 8sJ. The passage runs thus, “If a slave 


*• 


strike a free man, whether a stranger or a 




citizen, let any one who is present come to /" I 




the rescue, and let the bystanders bind 


1 $ 


'Vi*j 

>• 


*. i' 1 , 


him and deliver him up to the injured 
person, and he (injured person) receiving him 
shrill put him in chains and inflict on him 
many stripes as he pleases ; but having puni- ^ i 

* 'ii'j 

shed him he must surrender him to his matte? :<i ;; 
according to law and not deprive him of his 
property “-Let the law be as follows: the slave 
who strikes a freeman, not at the command ofc* r ^ 
the magistrate, his owner shall receive -k) 
bound from the man whom he has striked, j 
and not.release him until the slave haspersu- 
aded the man whom he has strikeu that he r 'f j 
ought to be released. And let there be same 
law about women in relation to women and 
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jiftr . '. shall bear the master of the dead itaaii hatw ! 

talking this Platonic law Mr. Morrow from IosS or shflI1 W » °* 

i:;__i. u... .. twice the value of the dead man**.*? 


B$p: exaggerates when he viys that this 

, , , 

pe treatment ot tne slaves, is itnrroce- 
|ed in the classical world, Per in the I 1 ar 

S' • 

IP We see; that the Bibb* prescribe* in 


|ss terms the m.ilfrcntmetit ot a Hebrew 


Sjf’V by his master for hoi-. ‘ino»my.’ But 

«* . 

m. the slave dies :i- a result c^V hc:i\ v 


( l.nn s : IX Snr» ). But as a mau 

with free and independent will, he had 
neither any right to remedy the wrong nor he 
could m*‘ L remedy in any court of law. He 
had no right because ho was not a citizen. 
Kroiu this negative protection extended by 


r . WI^ Bia V «. v«n-r% . 1 - .» iv.-n.c ' • • J . . 1 4 it 

1 into to the .dave we can not a-^umc that fcne 

Ste the nia-ler bccouu- pnnidmble b\ , f 

y\ ** 1 pmh^onLrr iooKcd ante the interest of the 

M the laml(A,m/„, : ?K Ihit tl. > .pie- 1 

S' , , , , , Mave at l M u-»t partial!*,'. IntniH darkness the 


jk>l the land (/', : Jl \ Hut In 1 qur*- ........ . 

M ' • . • , , J . -law at I 'li-tt partially. Inlmn darkness the 

mrfemains : was tin* -lave hHp'O-s .it the ^ * 

0 , , , . .... . |i the silver lining of this negative protection 

idd of the absolute master / \\ hat would • 1 


MW, \ 

|t|r$n when til*■ -have killed lib ma U r only 
^eif-defencc '/ Plato did not give answers 
p|fre«g questions. It -ecu s to us that Plato 
fclt to the decision of tim enlightened 
|&#n would not unpisriy or m.ihVc'i'.-jy 
jftreat the slaves. Hut in tin* Pkibrnie 


spring.! fv-.m his < niw iou.-ne^s of the harmony 
cf (he .state. It is not in the interest of the 
.-lave but in that of the ciii/on that Plato 
laid down this type of prescription. In the 
ab-enee of such a rule disi option may step in 
m d shake the - 1 il» * to its very foundation. 


r where the c iti/.T, was ;n.ue rJu.-iitf-a the If I hi- contrary was true, Mato, apart from 


fefilaves were expected (o be treated pro* 
Bm. Hen; principles of holim-ss and of 
$iC€ stop in as morally limiting factory on 
fefree will of the cili/eu. And from a 

g* 

feful reading of BK. IX sec M>.’> of th«* 
Wo can conclude with disarming caution 
ie killing of a 5litvo amount (o rcli- 
pollution. Ihom this one is consirai- 
to contend that the slave in the Platonic 


religion^ and mr.ra! prescriptions. could make 

provision in tie* positive law of the state for 

the prolf’ction of the slave. To impose moral 

restriction.*- on the unfettered will of the 

eiti/en is far from s.disiaclor\. This seems 

•» 

to u-, to be a convenient cover on the part 
of Plato to conceal crimes against humanity, 
.roe cause of fnis Platonic attitude is crystal 
clear to us. It h- an ethical principle of 


&.«iijoyed a higher Ms thau Hu- cattle. ,Ma,rt lh,lt til ° >' 0 ' 1!, " or not kil1 the 

.i * elder even in self-defence. If this is allowed,- 


miase when a cattle is killed there arise 
Ideation of religious pollution. There U the intercate of the otale will sutler grievous-,- 

^Iver protection, rather negative protec- ] V- And that is is why in ('riio ( 50E-51C ) 

!>■ of the slave. We have earlier said that Socrates urges that a slave has no right to 

|.*I»ve was regarded as a piece of trouble- ki)1 his master or a citizen against the state , 

1(9 property. And as a piece of property, even in seif defence. ‘Would you have any.;, 

a man, the slave was protected from right to strike or revile or do any other 

he (the citizen) kills the slave of to your father, your master, if you had OM v 

fc> ■ . i-M 
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because you have been struck or reviled by 
them or receive some other evils at his hands'. 
And Plato as a faithful pupil has accepted 
this Socratic principle. 

But the exception to this principle is also 
to be found in Plato. We are to remember 
that Plato intended to create a state, ideal in 
all respects. And as a logical consequence 
he secrificed everything at the altar of the 
State. This assertion is corroborated by the 
Socratic injunction in Crito (51. 0). There¬ 


of a freeman under the same torture are 
beautifully contrasted. In another place the 
contrast seems to be more glaring. The free 
man is 'coerced’ by 'oaths’ and ‘solemn ple¬ 
dges’ but the slave by torture by which they 
are compelled to speak the truth, even though 
they must die for it afterwards.’ This type 
of inhuman torture of slaves has not been 
prescribed by Plato. This is the only case 
where Plato is more humane thau the 
Athenian law givers (Mahaffy : Social Lift 


fore in the interest of the State the master 
must be severely punished if it is proven 
that the he has killed the slave only to con¬ 
ceal crimes and to evade punishment. 

In Athens in the olden times the slave 
possessed the right to give information to the 
public authority of grave offences on the 
part of any citizen. In Platonic texts we 
come across frequent references to informa¬ 
tion by slaves. This is evident from the 
prescription'.-*“••••And if a slave inform he 
shall receive freedom (Laws 1K>- E). This 
means that Plato attaches great importance to 
this function either of a slave or of a free¬ 
man. (For details see Bonner : i'vi<(rmr 
in Athenian Courts). But that freedom was 
enjoyed by the slave not in his private capa¬ 
city, but for this quasi-public function. As 
informer, the slave became an agent of the 
state. Here Plato remarkably departed from 
the prevailing Athenian practice. It was not 
to the custom in Athena to torture the slave 
informer. But he was put to troubles if he 
denied any knowledge of the fact or supp¬ 
ressed something in the interest of the 
master. There is a notable passage in 
Antiphon’s speech about the murder of 
Herodes in which the conduct of a slave and 


in dreete : 240-'44) 

It was the sole aim of Plato to make the 
state safe for citizens, arresting ail social 
change and thereby prevent deterioration and 
and to ward off ‘revolutionary dreams and 
sensational changes,’ That is why on the 
other hand he imposes severe restrictions on 
the slaves and instructed his citizens in the 
Laics (777E) to do more justice to the slave 
only to wear out the smouldering discontent 
and disaffection in them. Our assertion is. 
further corroborated by the fact that Plato 
in the Law* (777 A-B) seemed to be in favour 
of recruitiug slaves of different nationali¬ 
ties and languages. Across the centuries 
we are now in position to judge the merit of 
these principles. Great men make great 
blunders. This is true of Plato also. He 
failed in his purpose miserably like a tree 
without roots and a castle without foundation. 

He could notsec that 'more justice’ (Laws) 
could not wither away the inborn and eternal 
yearnings of human beings to be free. In his 
own eyes the slave is a human being—a man 
with aspirations, dreams and ideas. And 
therefore the shackles of slavery, to borrow a 
Nietzachean phrase, 'cut the sharpest welts 
on his flesh every moment. And this smoul¬ 
dering discontent was fanned into a devouring 




flame, volcanic in volume and violence and 
the whole of Hellenic society was shaken to 
its very foundation. 

We should now pass on to the absorbing 
topic of emancipation of slaves. Plato was 
generally not in favonr emancipation of 
slaves. Both in Attic law and in Plato there 
are provisions for the emancipation of slaves, 
gin Plato, the following provisions can be 
i noted : (1) When anyone neglects his par¬ 
ents and in this case if the slaves informs 
the Magistrate, he shall receive freedom. 
Therefore when the slave acts as an informer 
he is declared free by the State (Laws 9144.) 
Secou Jly, (2) ‘If anyone takes away him who 
is being carried off as a slave intending to 
liberate him’*-' (Laws : 915) and (3) thirdly, 
*if a slave comes to the rescue' of the man 
who is being beaten by his son shall receive 
freedom (Laws : JX, 881). The simple impli¬ 
cation is this that a freeman can liberate a 
slave other than his own. And 
thirdly, the owner of the slave 
could emancipate a slave if the master was 
satisfied as to his services. But when a slave 
received freedom he could have no indepen¬ 
dent status of his own. He ‘must have 
intimate' connexion with his former master. 
The freedom must satisfy the following 
Conditions : (1) He must pay respect or 
sufficient respect to him who freed him. 

(2) The freedman must go three times in 
the month to the person who freed him. 

(3) He must offer to do whatever he 
ought, so far as he can. 

(4) He shall agree to make such a marr¬ 
iage as his former master approves. (5) He 
shall not be permitted to have more property 
than he who gave him liberty and what more 
he has shall belong to his master* 


(6) Lastly, the freedom shall noi remaii 
in the State more than twenty years but lik< 
other foreigners shall go away, taking his 
entire property with him (Laws : 915). Il 
any freedman violates any of these above 
conditions, any freeman may carry him away 
and enslave him. 

The differences between the Attic and th< 
Platonic law regarding emancipation are th< 
following : (1) There was no distinction 
between a freedman and a freeman in Athe¬ 
nian law but iu Plato the free and the freed 
did not stand on the same footing as a social 
class the freed occupied a lower position than 
that of the citizen. lie could not possess all 
the rights (cfvil and political) like the free¬ 
born. To keep unalloyed the racial purity 
Plato prescribed that ultimately only the 
citizens L e. the freemen and not the freedman 
would remain in the city. This was contrary 
to the then Athenian principle. 

Next we proceed to look into the rules of 
slave emancipation in the Near East in the 
olden times to draw a comparison between 
the Attic, Platonic aud the near eastern 
systems : (1) a slave concubine who gave birth 
to children was freed after the death of her 
master ; 

(2) a native born slave who had been 
sold to a foreign country was freed by the 
State upon bis return to Babylonia ; 

(3) and any slave could be freed by 
purchase. These emancipation rules simply 
indicated the fact that the Babylonian lands 
were more lenient than the Greek. In Plato* 
nic law it was very difficult for a slave to 
receive emancipation. In Attic law emanci¬ 
pation was also very difficult. But the 
difference among the three types of laws la 
this that iu Babylonia after emancipation 
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the slave could become a man, a human 
being ; this was also the case with the Attic 
law but in Platonic law a slave might become 
a freed—man but not a freeman. Therefore 
after emancipation the distinction between 
the free and freed disappeared but Plato was 
not in favour of obliterating the demarcating 
line between the free and the freed. In this 
connection the Platonic and the Indian 
systems deserve comparison. The Indian 
freedman was completely absorbed in the 
society, where he might find relatives and 
friends. “We should also overlook the fact”, 
says Mr. Chanana, “that in India the 
ascetic's goal has been for quite sometime, a 
good protection to many and this is con¬ 
firmed, in a negative way, by the prohibition 
made by the Buddha against ordinary run 
away slaves' ( Slavery in Ancient India : Ch. 
VII). The principle of jus gentium of 
Rome and the Platonic Principle of racial 
superiority kept the slave perpetually a 
stranger without name or fame, relation or 
friends • 

To appreciate properly the tenor and 
temper and spirit cf Platonic law of slavery 
the contrast between the Platonic law and 
that of Attica must further be prolonged. 
Plato gave his citizens autonomy which 
might result in dangerous cosequences. 
Plato placed above the positive law the rules 
of morality and righteousness- But Attica 
upheld law above all and forbade her citi¬ 
zens to maltreat the slaves without juridical 
sanction. We even see in Plato that the 
citizens could murder the slaves ; but Attic 
law forbade the putting of a slave to death 
without legal sanctions. In case of; violation 
of this rule proceedings could be drawn 


against the master. It was thought by the. 
renowned Greek orators that not out of lote. 
for the slaves but for the sake of democracy 
these rules were enunciated. To illustrate, 
Aeschines said of the law of slavery in 
Athens—that, 'Perhaps some one might 
wonder at first hearing, why this word 'Slave 1 
was included in the law dealing with outrage. 
But if you will ponder the matter, men of 
Athens, you will discover that this is the 
crowning feature of the law. For the 
frame of this law was not seriously concerned 
about the welfare of slave . it was out of a 
desire to accustom you to abstain absolutely 
from the violation of the bodies of free 
persons that he enacted the provision that 
not even slaves shoald be so abused. In 
short, it was his conviction that in a demo¬ 
cratic atate whoever commits an outrage 
upon anyone whatever—such a man is not 
fit be a fellow citizen”. ( Aeschines; 
Against Timarchm ). Kor 'the legislator 
thought he ought to look not at the raek of 
the sufferer but of the nature of the act" 
(Demosthenes XXI). Whatever the temper 
and spirit of the law this is an admirable 
example of humanity to slaves and a fine 
expression of the democratic *ptrit of 
Athenians. There is complete absence f this 
type of law and humanitarian spirit in Plato¬ 
nic prescriptions. New the authentic proof 
of this humanism of Athenian law is borne 
out by the custom that under Attic law *>hv«b 
had the right of asylum from a menacing and 
and monstrous master. But euriondy 
enough there is no provision for such 
asylum nn Plato. In the Laws hr scorn¬ 
fully said that slaves would find themselves 
better in democracies than elsewhere. And 
when Plato is essentially anti-democratic 
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what more can we expect from him f In 
another place in the llrpublic ( 57$ ) he 
opined that the freeman was always afraid of 
the slave, 'he will be in utmost fear and he 
would flatter diverse of his slaves, and make 
promises to them of freedom”* •-“he will have 
to cajole his own servants* **‘tho Suffering 
of injustice is not the part of a man but of a 
slave who indeed had better die than live.” 
( Gorgias : 84.) ). Athenians treated 

the slaves with a marked degree of sympathy 
and leniency (see Zimmcrn : (irerh (\ommou - 
went l h). Thus Pasio the freed man and a 
citizen of Athens chose Pharrno to be his 
business successor and directed him to marry 
his widow. (Demosthenes : Orations). That 
in Athens the gulf between the free and 
unfrec was so narrow that the old oligarch 
told us that in Athens the citizens and slaves 
were indistinguishable. And this high status 
of the slave was the root cause so maintained 
Xenaphon, in his Constitution 0 / Athens, of 
all tumults and troubles, social and political. 
But Plato as a reformer, out of his indomi¬ 
table zeal for reform, widened the gulf bet¬ 
ween the free and unfree iuto a ravine. Thus 
the bridge between the slave and the master 
had been destroyed by Plato mercilessly. And 
that is why he neither accepted the Athenian 
nor the Spartan practices but took refuge 
from the hard fact of reality into the dream 
land of Utopia where rest is virtue and 
change is sacrilegious. But when everything 
has been said one thing remains that Plato 
at heart did not give his whole hearted 
support to brutal treatment to slaves. In 
favour of Plato it can be safely said that 
he appealed emotionally to the good sense of 
his citizen. A genuine and unfeigned rever¬ 


ence for justice and hatred of injustice show 
themselves best in dealing with persons 
toward whom it is easy to be unjust ( Lamt 
VI 777D). The notion of reorganisation of 
society dried up the well springs of his joy- 
fulness and humane qualities. He became 
disillusioned and bitterly he dung more and 
more to his belief in discipline and .punish¬ 
ment. lie had none of the high confidence 
of the Pericleati age either in himself or in 
mankind (Bowra : f list or p of Creek lAtna- 
turc pp IS7-90). 

Xow we propose to enter into the perp* 
lexing problem of the role of the slave iu 
Plato’s state. This aspect of Platonic law of 
slavery did not receive due consideration at 
the hands of political analysts. This problem 
is of special importance to all of us across 
the countries, who have been brought up 
under democratic traditions and the idea of 
of equality. From another point of view i.e. 
in the context of Greek democracy Plato’s 
law of slavery marks a radical departure from 
the traditional past. 

In Platonic vision the state existed for the 
sake of the good life in which neither slaves 
nor beasts could have a share. According to 
Plato only the statesmen were fit to role. 
‘Statesmanship is knowledge/ The only good 
form of government, is where the ruler 
possesses knowledge ( Statesman 293C) and 
conversely the only state is what possesses 
such rules. ‘A state, in other words, can not be 
political society unless it. coheres as a unity 
through the co-ordinating power of statesman¬ 
ship based on knowledge. Such knowledge 
can be attained only by one, or at most a very 
few. The multitude cannot acquire political 
science (292B) and the only true statesmen 
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are the elect few possess that science. The 
art of statesmanship is the highest type of 
science, the knowledge of the statesman is 
kingly. That is in essence the art of ruling 
can be attained only by the few to have the 
capacity to acquire knowledge. Therefore, 
the slaves are automatically debarred from any 
share in the government because they do not 
possess flora but logos, i.e. they have not know¬ 
ledge but only opinion. This knowledge or 
tlo.ca is the monopoly, so says Plato, of the 
select few, the ruling elite. Political science 
is not for everybody. 'Only picked souls, 
souls consumed with the desire for knowledge 
and understanding, are capable of acquiring 
scientific knowledge’ (Koyre* : Disco rcrintj 
Plato : P. 80). In the Statesman Plato has 
clarified the point “Stranger : do you think 
that the multitude in a state can attain poli¬ 
tical science ? Socrates : Impossible. The 
science of government can only be attained 
by a very few {Statesman ‘202 1>, 2!>3Aj. 

The slave according to Plato, possesses 
only belief and no reason. Therefore he can 
be persuaded. The mind which can be 
persuaded is that of a slave. He never sugg¬ 
ests that the slave has no brilliance. But he 
has no knowledge but only opinion and 
therefore can not have any contact with the 
immutable Forms which can only be known 
by the rulers. As the ruler has knowledge, 
he has also the power of reasoning* • -the very 
faculty which is the instrument of judgment 

ia not possessed .but only by 

the philosopher. 

What faculty ? 

Reason with whom.the decision ought 

to rest 

Yes; 


7?‘ 

And reasoning is peculiarly his : ;j 
instrument ? , : | 

Certainly” (Republic 582 C—D). . j 

This chain of arguments reaffirms our; 
assertion that 'reasoning’ is the essence of the, '.Jjj 
philosopher, the ruler and therefore the ultl- 
mate decision as to the state will rest with ' r] 
the ruler. Further, as the ruler has know-' ,'j 
ledge, so he has wisdom because “wisdom is .j 
only utilization of knowlege” ( ("harmkls: .;j 
17*1 ). Wisdom is the essence of virtue” j 

( Ejnnnmis 977 ) and as the ruler has virtue* 
he has the power of ruling, for ‘virtue is the 
power of governing mankind’ ( Memo : 73) . 
The ruler ultimately then has the soul be- 
cause he has wisdom and reason and these 
two faculties” ( Phi I cl ms : 30 ). And if the 1 
ruler possess soul, then as a logical corollary * 
the slave has no soul. 

It is the cherished ideal of Plato that the' 
aim of the ruler must bo the good of the 
governed. If the aim of the ruler ia for the 
betterment of a part of the State. Such • 
slate is not a State in the true sense of the 
term. But the ruler will rule the state if ho ' 
knows the form of the good. The rulers will 
rule not for their own sake but for the sake 
of the governed. They will regard this poli¬ 
tical service as a necessity, not a privilege. 

For this is.the only condition of good 

government that the rulers should not seek 
office for private gain but should condea- 
cend to it from a higher and preferable life of 
their own’ ( Rep : 520A ; Laws 94IB ; 520C $ 

517D ; 484C ; 540A; 500D* Shore/ : What 
Plato said ). But for this ruler will not seek 
the opinion of the governed, because they do 
not know their own good. Now automati¬ 
cally the question arises—what is ‘good’ ? To 
this, the Platonic answer is that 'The Forms 
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or Ideas, are not only unchanging, indestruc¬ 
tible, and incorruptible, but also perfect, true, 
real or good” •, in fact ‘good’ is every thing 
that preserves and benefits*- -(Rep. X: fiOSE). 

An idea of equality is hidden in the con¬ 
cept of contract. But the slave and the 

citizen can not stand on the same footing and 

therefore they can not demand equality. Plato 

emphatically remarks ‘equality for equal, in¬ 
equality for unequal’. The citizen and the 

slave can not be friends and if this principle 
is introduced the city will be filled with sedi¬ 
tions ( Laics, 757 ). 

And-- that slaves should'be ruled and 
their masters rule ? Of course* "the stronger 
shall rule and the weaker be ruled ? That is 
a rule not to be disobeyed.’ (Laws 690B.) 

In Gorgias, Plato is more expressive than 
in the Republic and the Laics . There he 
said.and that justice consists in the supe¬ 

rior ruling over and having more than the 
inferior ( Gorgias : 690B. ) 

These are very strong words. In the 
whole range of Greek political thought we 
have never come across such a thinker hostile 
to the individual. The slave in the Platonic 

state must accept the rule. He will have no 
right of self-determination. He is a pawn in 

the hands of the absolute ruler. It is curious 

to think that the slave docs not know his own 

interests, others out of love for humanity will 
do good to him. 

This inhuman attitude is in striking con¬ 
trast with the need of the liberal minded 

Protagoras that ‘all men have a sense of 

reverence and justice that they all share in 

the political art. This shows that Plato has 

renounced the claim of the sensible world and 

found reality in the universal objects of know¬ 
ledge. ( Bowra : History of Greek Literature 
Pp 182-83 ). 


Prof. Rankin in so wrong when he says 

•••‘we have no reason to exclude altogether 

the possibility that prosperous members of 

the third grade could possess slaves* ( Plato 

and the Individual p. 91 ). 

There are many Platonists who out of 

their emotional zeal for idealising Plato try 
to rationalise this unwholesome attitude of 

master towards the slaves. Of them, Dr. 

Bosanquet deserves special mention. In his 
‘Companion to Plato’s Republic,’ Bosanquet 

opines that the ruler will express the real will 
of the ruled. But this logic of Dr. Bosanquet 

is untenable to-day. We can not accept the 

theory that that ruler preferably represents 
the ruled. This seems to us to be an idealis¬ 
tic hallucination, a rhapsodical utterance of a 
metaphysical dreamer (Hobhouse : Metaphysi¬ 
cal Theory of the State). And therefore we 
are forced to agree with Prof. W. L. Newman 

that here Plato speaks of slavery unmis¬ 
takably and as a great pupil of the great 

master Aristotle derived his theory of natural 

slavery that some men are destined to be 
slaves of others. (Newman : Politics of Aris - 

lotic : Introductory volume : pp 109-10 ). 
Plato had in view the stability of the state 

and to make his state safe for stability he was 
very anxious. 

He neatly clarified the position of the 

slave in his state in the following way: 

the rule of the master over his slaves is equal 
to the rule of the statesman over the subject. 

This has been more beautifully expressed by 
Aristotle in the Poiitii s : ‘They believe that 

the management of a house-hold, the control 

of slaves, the authority of the statesman, and 
the rule of the monarch are all the same* 

(1253 bg 4 : Barker’s translation). Plato upea 

the same theory to support the principle of 

political authority and the right of the master 
to rule over the slaves. 



LANGUAGE AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

l>rof. N. SANTIIANAM 


Communication is an art of sharing ideas 
for which language is but a tool. Fortuuately 
or otherwise, we have more than fourteen 
tongues spoken in various parts of our 
country, each one claiming to possess an 
abundant literary background and spiritual 
tradition. As a Nation, it is of course, a 
matter of pride to own a mass of literary 
wealth, but in mundane matters, where it 
comes to a question of gaiuing knowledge on 
scientific and technological subjects, so as to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of the 
world, an ugly dispute has arisen over the 
choice of the regional language on English as 
medium of instruction for higher education. 

The one strong objection to the continu¬ 
ance of English is that it is a foreign langu¬ 
age. It may be interesting to note in this 
connection how our poet Laureate, Tagore, 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
The panel which made the selection for the 
award, constituted of men who knew nothing 
about the language in which almost all his 
works were written. All that the judges had 
before them, was a thin volume in which the 
poet had rendered into English, a few of his 
original poems in Bengali. The spirit and 
soul of poetry were to be found in the mar¬ 
vellously musical and rythmical lines, which 
revealed a hitherto undisclosed subtlety of 
fascination. Even so, the judges could have 
scarcely realised that in going so far East as 
India, they were conferring a groat honour 
upon the Nobel Prize itself. This only drives 
home the point that our revered poet, who has 


given us the National Anthem, was introduced 
to the West only through the medium of 
English. 

Again Swami Vivekananda, in his boy¬ 
hood days had a contempt for Euglish, but on 
being impressed by his teachers of its inter¬ 
national importance, mastered that language 
with an uu paralleled derot iod, which carried 
him to Himalayan heights of fame. But for 
his oratory and perfect command over English, 
Hinduism might not have made so great an 
impact on the western mind, as to result in 
in the erection of centres of Ramakrishne 
Mission even in highly civilised and fashion¬ 
able cities of America. 

It will be sheer folly if not arrogance, to 
call ourselves more patriotic than such 
blessed souls. There is not even an iota of 
logic to associate this language with a foreign 
taint. Under a false cloak of patriotism, 
and seized by a craze for regional language, 
we have verily forgotten the innumerable 
objects and customs, foreign in every sense 
of word and dead, that have become a part 
and parcel of our life. In sports, are we not 
witnessing an over-enthusiasm for cricket, 
which is completely a foreign game ? Maxi¬ 
mum time is allowed for the relay of running 
commenteries of this game through A.LR. 
which is the spokesman of the Government. 
We have imitated the West in the matter of 
dress, manners and behaviour, We like their 
games. We have copied their techniques of 
administration out and out. But for the 
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innumerable life-saving drugs from the West, 
the death rate in India will create a record ! 
Special medicines had to be flown from 
London recently, to revive the health of Dr. 
Lollia, and no prestige is lost in such actions. 
However, Despite all these fact wc want to 
do away with English, and still shout from 
roof-tops to achieve wonderful progress on 
the International level ! 

To-day a stage has come when a language 
has to be studied not for the sake of its 
literature alone, but for its practical uses too. 
If the substance of knowledge contained in 
English books should be the motive power 
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behind our attention to it, we have no alter* 

native except to adopt it in all spheres with¬ 
out fear or favour. English is certainly the gate¬ 
way of all modern knowledge and progress, 
whereas the other languages cannot even be 
compared to windows. To-day it is not the 
language of any single Nation or any Imperial 
Power. It is a rare gift thrust on this coun¬ 
try by the strange ways of destiny. It will 
be most cruel self-mutilation if not suicide to 
deny such an advantage. We should never 
forget that it was only a very small percen¬ 
tage of English-knowing Indians, who paved 
the way for the Freedom of this Country. 








THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE GOVERNOR 

BHARAT RlirSHAX GUPTA 


The dismissal of the West Bengal Minis 
try by the Governor has sparked oil a contro¬ 
versy regarding the fuctions of the oftico of 
the Governor. The Consitutioa envisages 
some discretionary powers in the hands of the 
Governor. Is he expected to use them in his 
discretion is the crux ol the problem. 1 he 
background oi the Constitution is pcrliftp3 
against it. The original intention of the 
Constitution — makers was to have an elected 
Governor but the position was reversed a 
little later and a provision was made for an 
appointed Governor. Bate Pandit N< hru 
considered it necessary in the oi 

"preserving unity, the stability and secuiitv 
of India.” Uoiwqucutily. the Constitution as 
it emerged provided for the appointment of 
the Governor “‘by the President by warrant 
under his hand and sea). I his clearly makes 
the Governor an appointee of the President 
and not an cttective head oi tin* State. 

Article 103 (0 provides that the Governor 
•shall be aided and advised by "a Council of 
Ministers with the Chief Ministers at the 
head*' in the exercise of his functions, except 
iu so far as he i3 “required to exercise his 
functions or any of thorn :n his discretion. 
It is thus clear that the Governor has a dual 
;rok. In one field which is likely to be wider 
he Is expected to be advised by the council, 
phraseology bears a close resemblance to 
^SrHole 74 (1) which explains the mutual rela- 
between the President and the Union 
*" Ministers. The working of the 


< '(institution both at the Centre and the 
hitherto has made the President and 
Governor Constitutional heads. Any 
construction of articles 1 4 (1) and 1 f>3 ; 
would be full of dangerous potentialities. 

The Constitution, however, envisages: 
of discretionary powers by the Goveri 
under article 1015(1), This is likely to 
a narrower held. The ( oustitulion is VI 
clear that iu this field the "decision of,. 
Governor in his discretion shall bo final.’ 
this respect no appeal or review is possfl 
under the Constitution. The President a 
‘‘make such provision as he thinks (it foe 
discharge of the function# of the Governor 4 # 
a State” through article 1 GO. Stran 
enough, oar lengthy Constitution fails, j 
provide detail# of the discretionary power*' 
th (! Governor. Article lf*3 (2) clearly plfl 
elude# reference of Governor’s decisions 6 
any other authority and reference to SupWB 
Court under article 143 is, therefore, cle 
inadmissible- 

in the present case in West Bengal tjj 
issues have come to the fore, hirst, is 
Governor competent to call a session of -tjljj! 
State legislature iu his discretion 7 Secbojl 
can he dismiss the State Ministry in i 

discretion 7 v" r $ 

In respect of the first issue, article 

(I) is applicable. The power to summon fai 
House at such time and place is vested ; 1| 
the Governor unequivocally. The only r# 
trietion is that "six months shall not iaUflfc 
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vone between its last sitting in one session 
And the date appointed for its sitting in the 
next session.” In the present case the six- 
month interval between one session of the 
State legislature and the other had not 
inti ven^d. The Governor was, therefore, 
competent to advise the then Chief Minister 
to call the House but could not force him to 
do so. The fact that the Governor asked the 
then Cnief Minister to agree to summon the 
session thrice which the chief Minister dec¬ 
lined to do is immaterial. So long as the 
six-month interval has not intervened the 
Governor is not empowered to enforce his 
will against that of the Chief Minister, In a 
clash of personalttics between the (governor 
and the. Chief J L raster it is at waps for the 
Governor to yield. 

The second issue is whether the Gover¬ 
nor can dismiss a State Ministry. Article 
164 (1) is clear on this point. It says “the 
Ministers shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Governor.” The Governor, therefore, 
can dismiss the State Ministry but only if 
the Council of Ministers cease to be “ collec¬ 
tively responsible to the Legislative Assembly 
of the State,'’ Article 164 (21 clearly deli¬ 

mits the power of dismissal of the Gover¬ 
nor. It is a formal power conditioned to 
the Miuistry ceasing to enjoy the confidence 
of the Legislative Assembly of the {State. 
Were it a real power the President, on an 
analogy, would be, equally competent to dis¬ 
miss the Council of Ministers at the Centre 
under article 75 (2) as it holds office during 
the pleasure of the President. Reverting to 
the position of the Governor vis-a-vis the 
Council of Ministers it Is pertinent to add 
that the Governor in case of doubt is free to 
call a session of the State legislature to deter¬ 


mine whether the State Ministry enjoys the 
confidence of the legislature. This was also 
the consensus reached at the Governor's, 
conference recently at New Delhi. In the 
present West Bongal case the gap between 
the stand of the Governor aad the Council 
of Ministers was in respect of the date for 
the summoning of the legislature. The 
Governor urged that the Hou->e should meet 
on 30 November and the Council of Ministers 
wished to meet on 18 December, feince the 
gap was nominal it wouUl have bceu desirable 
for the Governor to wait. The Council had 
to face practical difficulties. Tt had to 
settle legislative business in consultation with 
the Leader of the Opposition. By actually 
enforcing his views on the State Ministry at 
the point of dismissal the Governor has 
opened himself to the charge that he is an 
actual ruler rather than a constitutional head. 
One also cannot help feeling that the 
unchristian haste in calling the House has 
been prompted by the desire to reward the 
latest defection in West Bengal. 

Indeed the claim goes further. It is 
claimed that the Governor can dismiss auy 
Ministry even if it enjoys the confidence of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State. This 
actually happened in Kerala in 1059 and 
Haryana last week. This claim cannot be sus¬ 
tained. There is no such precedent in the 
long parliamentary history of Great Britain. 
One such precedent is quoted from troubled 
Nigeria. It is, perhaps, questionable 
whether parliamentary democracy can be 
made to rest on exceptions rather than on the 
basis of generalities. The West Bengal Minis¬ 
try could also not be dismissed under Article 
356 (1) as the circumstances prevailing then 
could not justify the use of emergency powers 
by the President. The Article could only be 
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applied when “a situation has arisen in 

which the government of the State cannot be 
carried »n in accordance with the 

provisions of the Constitution.’ 1 


What has happened in West lUngal is, 
therefore, of considerable Constitutional 
importance. The dbmissal of the State 
Ministry has taken place under Article lf>4 
(1) and not under article 101 (2). The 

L- gislative. Assembly of the State which was 
file only competent forum to decide has not 
been riven an occasion to meet in accordance 
with Article 17 1 (1). The action of the 
Governor under the direction of the President 
(advised by the Prime Minister and the Union 
Home Minister) makes the Union Govern¬ 
ment responsible for intervention in State 
administration. When the nomenclature of 
ruling political parties at the (’outre and the 
States di!W'r> the picture becomes more con¬ 
fused. 7i;r Inmn (turmnnrnf is also held 
V\ sporsihli jnf using fhr n/ficr nf tin■ Goro- 


nor in toppling Slate Governments that are 
not to its liking. The exercise of discretion¬ 
ary powers by the Governor in matters cited 
above may serve as a boomerang. One is 
driven to the inescapable conclusion that the 
struggle for power did not end with the 
fourth General Election but is taking a more 
pirmaucnt shape, fn the context of the new 
patte rn visible after the fourth Elcctiou it is 
desirable that healthy precedents are set to 
enable democracy to survive in India. State 
Governors should invariably be appointed in 
consultation with State Cabinets. Governor's 
discretionary powers should be clearly 
defined. States should be treated as consti¬ 
tuent units and less as agents of the Union 
Government. The writing on the wall should 
be clear to all who have the interest of the 

country dear to their hearts. The Union 
* 

Government bears a heavy responsibility in 
this connection. Vision is the need of the 

hour. 




LORD CLIVE’S CAREER IN ENGLAND 


A LAWYER 


It was two hundred years ago that Lord 
Clive left India for the third and laBt time. 
He reached England on 14 July 1767. 

The empire which he founded in India 
has disappeared within these two Centuries. 
Few of us would now care to know what 
happened to him after he went back from 
here. Vet the tale is interesting and worth 
recounting. 

Clive died at the early ago of 49. His 
achievements had been already effected when 
he was 35. The last fourteen year* were 
miserable for him. His rising star which 
led him from success to success since 1745 
began to decline in 1760. It flickered 
for a year or two in 1761 and 1762 
and then set, leaving him to chew the cud 
which he had laid in store for himself. 

Clive was a youngman of 29 when he 
had returned to England on the first occasion 
in 1754 after his victory at Arcot. There he 
contested the Parliamentary seat at St. 
Michael in that year. He was elected but 
unseated on petition. It used to be said 
about his election that "Colonel Clive 
spent so much money in the contest as to 
occasion his return to India where he gained 
the battle of Plassey and established the 
Indian Empire.” Clive had decided not to 
go back because the Indian climate was not 
congenial to his constitution. Yet Destiny 
brought back the young spend-thrift to refill 
his pockets beyond their capacity. 

On the second occasion in 1760, Clive 


had returned after PJassey, a young and a 
very rich man. He was then only 35 years 
old. Jlis f aine had already reached his native 
land. Clive naturally expected that his 
countrymen would honour him in a grand 
way. It appears that at this time his ambi¬ 
tions included a Parliamentary career at the 
top, an English peerage, the purchase of suffi¬ 
cient Indian Stock to give him control at the 
India House and the purchase of certain pro¬ 
perties in his own county of Shropshire. A 
malignant fortune, however, blighted these 
his ambitions and hopes within about two 
years of his return. 

Clive had gone out to India as a writer in 
1743 in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany. He was to keep accounts, make ad¬ 
vances, ship cargos, take «tock and generally 
see that no infringement of the Company’s 
monopoly of trade occurred. 

This writer returned iu 1760 with 
.1234000 in his pockets and an annual claim 
of 4.30000 on his employers til) his life time. 
The Court of Directors thought this was 
simply preposterous. They set about counter¬ 
ing Clive’s demand for £30000 from year to 
year from the very day he landed in his 
Co no try. As there was a wave of admiration 
and a enthusiasm for him all over the 
land on his return, the Directors opposed 
him in a cautious and subdued manner. But 
gradually their enmity developed into a regu¬ 
lar dispute. It was not necessarily out of 
motives of envy nor considerations about 
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their dividends that they took up a hostile 
attitude in this matter. 

On Clive's return, there was a general 
electiou in 1761 and (live took a vigorous 
part in it. He contested the seat at Bishop's 
Castle this time and was returned, lie also 
setup six other candidates for different seats 
in Shropshire and these also were returned. 
These seven staunch whigs under the guid¬ 
ance of Lord Powis came to be known as the 
Shropshire gang because of their ardent 
devotion to the whig cause, 

Because of these seven reliable votes and 
because of Clive's Indian wealth and fame, his 
friendship was much sought after by the 
politicians of the time. lie became closely 
acquainted with several Parliamentary oele- 
brities including the Duke of New castle, the 
Duke of Devonshire, William Pitt, George 
Grenville, Henry Fox, and the Duke of < kim- 
berJand. His devotion to William Pitt and then 
to George Grenville had been particularly 
marked. After a long spell of Government 
by Sir Robert Walpole and the elder Pelham, 
there occurred successive changes at the 
Treasury and within about nine years there 
were no less than six Prime Ministers, with 
all of whom Clive had become well-acquain¬ 
ted. Ilis chances of a brilliant political 
career at the top were thus very high. As it 
happened however, he alienated all these 
distinguished friends one after another and 
he was left aloue to face his detractors at the 
India Office 

In 1760, the new king, George III, had 
come to the throne. lie was principally 
advised by Lord Bute as a Secretary of State 
who eventually became a Prime Minister. Bute 
solicited Clive'* support for his administra¬ 
tion on any terms that Clive would make. 


This was the supreme moment and a golden 
opportunity, but he failed to seize it. He 
declined his support to Bute and this proved 
fatal for his political career as well as his 
personal interests in relation to his Indian 
wealth. The opportunity was gone and circum¬ 
stances thereafter so shaped themselves that 
he was never able to rally again, as we shall 
presently see. 

The legend goes that Clive refused to 
support Bute because of his devotion to 
George Grenville. This cannot be true 
because Grcnvihe was himself a Secretary of 
State in Butt’s administration. It happened 
by mere e'l nice at this time that there arose 
occasions for friction between Clive and 

Bute. In tho 1761 Flection, Bute was bent 
upon getting his friend Sir Edward Turner 
elected at Penryn but Clive had set up his 
own candidate there. Bute’s election- 
manager wrote to him on -6 February 1761 : 
‘‘Lord Powis is the person who has the most 
influence with Mr. ('live. Perhaps Mr. Clive 
might drop his attack upon tho Falmouth 
family (Turner) if he knew that his Lordship 
(Powis) had made a present of hi& borough to 
His Majesty. Mr, Clive is Powis's election 
bull-dog and tho master can certainly call 
him oft?’ The election was however fought 
to the bitter end and Turner won. 

It has to be noted that ('live during these 
days was an impetuous young man of 36, 
guided by his kinsman Powis. Herbert Lord 
Powis was the Lord Liutenant of Shropshire 
for over 25 years and of Montgomeryshire 
also. For some time he was Comptroller of 
Staff (Bed-chamber). He was a whig and 
was well-acquainted with the principal poli¬ 
ticians. Clive ingratiated himself into that 
high company through this his friend, guide 
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and philosopher. Lord Powis. Clive’s son even¬ 
tually married the daughter and sole heir of 
Powis and the Herbert—Clives thereafter 
held Shropshiro seats in Parliament for seve¬ 
ral generations. As fate would have it, 
Bute dismissed Powis from the ofliee of Lord 
Lieutenant of Shropshire at about this very 
time. This could not but have embittered 
young Clive towards Bute. 

Further more, the war between France 
and England was being terminated by the 
Peace of Paris which was voted upon by 
Parliament on 10 January 1763 and the 
preliminaries of peace on !) December 1762. 
The Government made a desperate attempt to 
secure a majority for the Treaty. On both 
occasions Clive voted against the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Bute was in a great rage 
against those who voted against him 
and he dumifsed no less than three 
Dukes from their offices for having 
done so. So far as Ciive was concerned, 
Bute took revenge by openly allying himself 
with Mr. Sullivan, the arch-enemy of Clive 
at the India House and instigated him to 
carry on his vendetta against Clive with 
apparent Government support. So far 
as the Indian clauses in the Treaty were 
concerned, however, Bute had substantially 
accepted Clive s advice about French pre¬ 
sence in India, and had also rejected Sulliv¬ 
an’s suggestion that certain native Indian 
Princes should be expressly recognized in the 
Treaty. 

Prior to the vote on the preliminaries 
Henry Fox had joined the “king’s friends” 
and was canvassing for support for the 
treaty. He made an attempt to net in Clive 
who agaiu declined the offers. In a letter to 


Major Carnac, Clive wrote on 23 November 
1762 : 

“I still continue to be one of those 
unfashionable kind of people who think veiy 
highly of independency and to bless my stars, 
indulgent fortune has enabled me to act 
according to my conscience. Being very lately 
asked by authority if I had any honours to 
ask from my Sovereign, my answer was that T 
thought it dishonourable to take advantage 
of the times-*-” 

lie declined the honours b’lt accepted 
them after sometime. But by that time the 
Government and the leading politicians had 
lost their enthusiasm for him. Their inter¬ 
est in him waned. In the result therefore, 
the honours bestowed ori him were of a 
minor nature. He was made an TrHi peer 
(Baron of Plassey) and decorated with the 
“First Red Ribbon.” If he had been a little 
more tactful, lie could easily have become an 
English peer of the highest order, a Duke 
or a Marquise. Many smaller man had received 
far too high a recognition for his services to 
the king and the country, while Clive, under 
some crude notion about “independency” in 
those corrupt times made the “authority” 
cool towards himself and was in consequence 
given short shrift. 

We have a glimpse of how in 1761, his 
support was sought by H. R. H. The Duke 
of Cumberland in a letter by the Duke’s 
election manager Lord Sandwich to him on 
24 April 1761. Sandwich wrote that it was 
a favourable moment to secure the friend¬ 
ship of Colonel Clive "as he is dissatisBed 
with the person to whom he seemed most incli¬ 
ned to Attach himself (Pitt)” and continued 
that he proposed to send his friend Jones, a 
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Director of the East India Company “to go 
from me to him to give him by word of 
mouth an account of Your Grace's inclination 
to serve him***it will be a means of preven¬ 
ting a relation of his who is always at his 
elbow (Walsh) from making impressions on 
him in favour of his former friend/' (Pitt) 

By 1703, Clive was already a sad man. 
We find how much he was disgusted with 
politics and politicians from bis despairing 
communication to George Grenville who had 
become Prime Minister by this time. On 
13 December 1703, Clive wrote to Grenville 
about the anxiety he laboured under in con¬ 
nection with his compromise with the East 
India Company ‘‘more essentially necessary 
for establishing my peace of mind than in an 
improvement of my fortune*-*Discountenan¬ 
ced and hated by the party I have abandoned 
as much as I was before respected and estee¬ 
med, if 1 should through the obstinate injus¬ 
tice of the Directors (notwithstanding your 
powerful mediation) be disappointed, 1 must 
confess to you, Sir, that 1 have no such 
sensibility inherent in my nature, that my 
mind will be too much affected to recover so 
severe a Bhock ; but be the event what it 
will, I have taken my part and you may be 
assured that my poor services such as they 
are, shall be dedicated for the rest of my 
days to the King, and my obligations to you 
always acknowledged, whether in or out of 
office/ 

It would thus appear that Clive kept 
himself sedulously away from power and 
authority and alienated the sympathies of 
numerous friends who were inclined to pro¬ 
mote his interests and were in a position to 
do so. The effect of all this on his struggle 
With the EaBt India Company about bis 


Jagir was grave. The malicious men at th^ 
India Office had carried on an acrimonious 
slanderous campaign against him for all these : 
three years after his return in 1760. He 
could have silenced these detractors if he had 
joined the Government of Lord Bute, and 
held the Company to ransom under the 
administrative pressures which the govern¬ 
ment could bring to bear on its affaiis. 

As is well-known, Clive had extorted 
large amounts from Mirjafar while confirming 
him in his office of the Subhadar of Bengal. 
As part of the transaction but by a separate 
instrument he had induced the Subhadar to 
cede to the Company certain lands south of 
Calcutta. The arrangement was that the 
Company should collect the rents and taxes 
of these areas ( about L lOOOOO ) and pay to 
Clive i 30000 annually for life, and retain 
the rest for itself. This was what was called 
Clive’s Jagir. 'Hie East India Company were 
reluctant to accept Olivo's claim brought into 
existence thus while in their service. Sullivan 
who was at the time the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the Company stopped the 
annual payment to Clive. He gradually built 
up a majority of votes against Clive inspite of 
Clive’s purchase of substantial India stock in 
order to influence the vote. Clive also induced 
Grenville, Newcastle and Pitt to use their good 
Offices in his favour. Even while this tussel 
was going on and the vote went against Clive, 
alarming news from Bengal reached England, 
indicating that the newly planted empire in 
India was on the point of being uprooted 
completely amidst the chaos and anarchy that 
had developed there ever since Clive's second 
return in 1760. The very existence of the 
Company in Bengal was threatened. The 
Directors and the Proprietors got into a 
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ic. They almost compelled Clive to go 
to India in order to settle the affairs 
lire. They appointed him Governor-Gene- 
as well as Commander-in Chief with 
>lute powers. They passed » resolution 
litting Clive’s title to the Jagir, and accep- 
Clive's offer that the annual payment to 
should he made only for ten years and 
ft for life, believing that the matter was 
illy settled, < ’live left for India in 1704. 
scarcely dreamt that the storm was yet to 
ttne. 

It so happened that after Clive's return 
yl700, Mir Jafar died and the principal 
peers of the Company in India had extorted 
;e amounts from one Mir Kasim promising 
the Subhadarship. There were others 
|0 traded privately and had made immense 
frrtunes even while in the Company’s service, 
matter was developing into a big scandal 
the Company was unable to ignore these 
fcivities of their employees in the name of 
jfe Company and also of the King. 

In I7ti7, when ("live returned from Bengal, 
found that these matters had been taken 
^fore Parliament for a general enquiry, 
jineral Burgoyne brought forward three 
{solutions before the House of Commons in 
*17 73. In substance these stated, without 
itning Clive, that all acquisitions made 
lerthe influence of a Military force or by 
jaty with foreign princes did of right be- 
ig to the State, and that the acquisitions by 
persons entrusted with Civil or Military 
^ffer contrary to this was illegal. As these 
pges were thought to be too vague, a 
iecfc Committee, under the chairmanship of 

V t 

moral Burgoyne was appointed to enquire 
the charges. In this enquiry, Clive was 
Pensively examined and cross-ex amined 


until he at last complained: l am treated 
like a sheep-a stealer rather than a Member 
of the House of Commons.” 

After the enquiry was completed Burgoyne 
brought forward another Resolution on 17 
May 1773, naming Clive and specifying the 
amounts he had received from the native 
Princes in India. 

In the conventional sense, the charges 
were unanswerable except by quibbling. No 
government and no (Wipany can encourage 
or recognize or connive at acts of bribery or 
extortion by its subordinates. It was very 
difficult for Clive’s friends to justify his 
conduct. His friend Wedderburn, who was 
Solicitor-General stoutly defended him, 
while Thurlow the Attorney-General and 
Lord North the Prime Minister sided with 
the Company. 

Clive raised a defence in estoppel, claim¬ 
ing that Company had completely vitrified his 
acts when they sent him to India in 1734. 
Burgoyne’s resolutions referred to the State, 
but according to Clive the State was not 
separately in the picture at all. The Sovere- 
ignty of the mercantile Company on the 
Indian soil was absolute and that the Company 
had settled the matter finally in 1703. It could 
not be reopened again and again. “But Sir,” 
said Ciive in closing his speech in his own 
defence, “I must make one more observation. 

Tf the definition of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman ( Colouel Burgoyne ) and of this 
House, that the State, as expressed in these 
Resolutions is quoad hoc the Company, then, 
Sir, every farthing I enjoy is granted to me. 
But to be called upon after sixteen years 
have elapsed, to account for my conduct in 

this manner.is hard indeed. It is a 

trsatment I should not think the British 
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Senate capable of. J hare a conscience 
within me that tells me my conduct is 
irreproachable.. . .But before I sit* down, I 
have one request to make to this House : 
That when they eome to decide upon my 
honour, they will not forget their own.” 

The House of Commons acted in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner about this sad episode. They 
accepted the resolutions with an amendment 
which omitted the words that inculpated 
Clive, by a vote of 155 against 95. They 
also passed a further Resolution stating "that 
Robert Lord Clive at the same time did 
render great services to his country/’ 

It has to be noted that in those days there 
was no legal prohibition forbidding English¬ 
men from accepting gifts from native princes. 
Private trading by the Company’s employees 
was also not forbidden. Further more, the 
Resolutions referred to misdemeanour against 
the State, while Clive iwas an employee of 
the Company and not of the State. So far as 
he was concerned, the Company and the State 
were identical * jurisdictions. The fiction of 
the mercantile Sovereignty on the Indian soil 
was strictly maintained right upto 1858. The 
only Sovereignty which could question Clive’s 
conduct was therefore the East India Com¬ 
pany which was the same as the State and 



Clive oould prove by record that the Com¬ 
pany had ratified all his acts and arrange¬ 
ments in 1763. The Company and State 
also continued to benefit by the acquisitions 
which Clive made. 

Unfortunately however for Clive, his 
enemies succeeded in presenting his image and 
reputation to his own countrymen as that 
of a corrupt extortioner for over sixteen 
years. They constantly harped upon the 
repelling aspects of his career. The result 
was that his image as the founder of a lucra¬ 
tive empire became faint as days passed and 
his image as an unscrupulous man became 
very clear. The Company continued to 
receive high dividends because of Clive's 
conquests, but they would not permit c him to 
to keep a fraction of the booty. 

Clive was a highly sensitive man. Ilis 
Indian wealth seems to have gone to his very 
marrow like some deadly poison. For all 
these sixteen years he worried over these 
developments and this “injustice”. He 
struggled for “every farthing” of this wealth 
as if it was a continuance of the Indian 
battles. The struggle and the anguish 
brought him to an early grave, He died at 
the age of 49 in 1774. In a mood of depre¬ 
ssion, he committed suicide. 
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munity, in the hope, perhaps, that they will some¬ 
day repay the community tor what it does for 
them. So that the students ha\e some sort of an 
obligation to prove uselul later on in life. 

Lathi and Law 

Most people accept the lalhi charges made 
by the police as a lawful method of maintaining 
peace; though (.racking open people's skulls can¬ 
not vei) we’l he a symbol of peace. Others dis¬ 
like the idea, but feel that if the police ate defied 
by unruly crowds they may with justice belabour 
the lawless persons with sticks. The main point 
however is the lawfulness of hitting some people 
with sticks. The police can hit out with sticks if 
they are ‘attacked by people with similar or more 
dangerous weapons. If people mertly violate Sec¬ 
tion 141 or traffic rules, the police can prosecute 
them and have them punished according to the 
law ; but the law does nut provide for lathi blows 
for tho.-e who violate laws including Section 144. 
It is therefore within our light to question the 
legality of each and every lathi charge made by 
the police. The police cannot hit people with 
lathis lawfully unless they can prove that the 
people attacked them in a violent manner. This 
does not happen in all cases when lathis are used 
by the police; at least so people say. If therefore 
the police u.-e sticks to deter people from enteiing 
certain areas in organised formation; the legal¬ 
ity of the use of such violent means to enforce 
the law can be questioned. The people who do 
this in defiance of police orders are known to the 


police. They can be prosecuted and punished in 
accordance with the provisions of the law; but 
the police prefei the use of slicks and do not show 
any eagerness to prosecute the law breakers even 
if they know who they are. 

('.hanging Street X times 

In India street nanus aie changed whenever 
the name changer teel an urge to immoitalise 
some great person of theii choice. In Europe more 
really great prisons arc hour than in India: but 
the names ol well known thoroughfares are not 
meddled with in order to show respect to them. 
We do iu»t find any Bernard Shaw' Avenue or 
Churchill I'.trade created by altering Great Par¬ 
liament Street oi Piccadilly. Mo one ever tried 
to change the name ol I nlei den Linden to Hitler 
Strafe oi that of Buuievuid St. Michele to Rue 
de Gaulle. In India however such great and his- 
loriral land marks as the Chowringhee can he 
manhandled for the glorification of Jawahirial 
Nehru, whose greatness does not become any 
greater thereby. Other relatively less famous per¬ 
sons have had their names plastered over older 
street names to the utter confusion of postmen 
and road users. If new roads were constructed 
and named after well-known men and women, no 
one could object to that; hut changing road names 
every time lh< re were changes of government would 
be a highly objectionable method of hero-worship. 
Calcutta was built by the British and a few British 
names in this city would be historically relevant. 
Congress leader?, by and large, had little to do 
with Calcutta Streets and the city need not com¬ 
memorate them by changing its street names time 
and again. 


MARX AND THE PATTERN OF MARXIST REVOLUTIONS' 


Prof. T. K. R. PANIKKAR 


With Karl Marx, Socialism became a science 
and a working class movement. The earlier 
socialists, though adherents of utopian systems, 
were no doubt, critics of the capitalist system 
of production. But they could not explain it, 
and get a mastery of ft. They merely rejected 
it as bad. These socialists were merely a 
disarrayed group of reformers of Social grie¬ 
vances. Hence socialism before Marx was ‘a 
mish-mash of less striking critical statements, 
economic theories, pictures of future society by 
the founders of different sects’ ( Engels, Anti- 
Ditfiring P. 32 ). Socialism became scientific 
with the discovery of the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of history and the theory of surplus value, 
which owe their origin to Karl Marx. As it 
is remarked by ft. H. S. Crossman, Socialism 
without, Marx and Engels is Hamlet without the 
prince, v arx derived his theories out of a 
monumental and penetrating analysis of the 
capitalist system of production. His mind en¬ 
compassed the ideologies and the doctrines of 
the 19th century revolutions. Marx was really 
the progenitor of a great revolutionary move¬ 
ment, and he bestowed his teachings on the 
working classes as the vehicle of an upward 
movement which, had become historically 
necessary. Scfiwaczscfiild has summed up 
Marxian theories as 'The theories of inevitabi¬ 
lity, revolution, prolctarianism and science." 

Marx was a revolutionary and marxism is a 
creed of revolution. The transformation of 
capitalist society Into socialist society would 
take place only through a violent revolution, 
to be staged by the working classes. Marx 
held that revolution is necessary not only be¬ 


cause the capitalists can not be over-thrown In 
any other way, but also because only in a 
revolution can the class which overthrows it, 
rid itself of the accumulated rubbish of the 
past and become capable of reconstructing 
society. 

Marx accepted the Hegelian doctrine of 
dialectics, as the key to the understanding of 
social changes, But to Marx, the universal 
substance underlying the process is matter and 
he interpreted dialactics as economic determi¬ 
nism. Social development depends upon the 
evolution of the means of economic produc¬ 
tion. Marx believed that it was through the 
antagonism between social classes that progress 
takes place in society. He, out of his analyses 
of the various social systems of the past, has 
conclusively proved and wrote in the Commu¬ 
nist Manifesto” : the history of all hitherto 
existing society is the hisiory of class struggles". 
This class struggle "each time ended either In 
a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large 
or in the common ruin of the contending 
classes." Marx attempted to show the dehuma¬ 
nising process in the capitalist system which 
“reduced labourers to an undifferentiated mass 
of abstract labour power.” To the proletariat 
a social revolution is to be devoutly wished to 
raze the capitalist edifice to the ground and to 
reconstitute a classless society. 

However, revolution does not erupt 
abruptly. Marx held that revolution does nof 
take place*in any society unless that society 
attains its fullest development. He writes in the 
4 Critique of Political Economy,: "No social 
order ever disappears before all the productive 
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forces for which there is room in it have been 
developed, and new high relations of produc¬ 
tion never appear before the material condi¬ 
tions for their existence have matured in the 
womb of the old society/ 1 Marx predicted that 
the proletarian revolution would take place 
first in England or Germany where capitalism 
had reached a very advanced stage of 
development, and where the industrial working 
classes would be prepared to fight against 
their capitalist exploiters. He held that the 
proletarian revolution would be preceded by a 
6or/rg<?o/.y-deniocratic revolution to be stazed b$ 
tfie bourgeoisie in their bid to assert their claims 
against imperialism, monarchy and the feudal¬ 
ists elements of society. In the bourgeois 
revolution the proletariat would lend them 
their support, and then it would make its own 
bid to power against the bourgeoisie. As 
Marx writes in the Communist Manifesto : “The 
bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant 
battle. In all these it sees itself compelled, 
to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its 
help, and thus to drag it into the political 
arena. “Thus the bourgeoisie itself, train the 
proletariat in Ihc technique of fighting, which 
would one day be directed against themselves. 
Marx and Engles believed in permanent revo¬ 
lution and there was reference of that in the 
Address of tfie Central Council of tfie Comm¬ 
unist League in 1850. It envisaged the need 
of driving forward the revolutionary process 
until a new and definite social order is esta¬ 
blished. “The scheme answers the elementary 
question what should be the aim of the 
workers when they begin ro move within a 
certain situation which is complicated by the 
co-existence of class tensions between feudal¬ 
ism and the bourgeoisie as well 1 as between 
the bourgeoisie and the workers." (Schlesin- 
ger, fn "Marx, His time and curs” P. 266.). 

i 

The workers should see that the bourgeois - 


democrats would not stop the revolution 
at the point convenient to them. The prole¬ 
tariat should continue the revolution until the 
owning classes are completely dislodged from 
power. 

Marx hoped that the conditions for the 
social revolution by the proletariat existed in 
the countries most advanced in industrial 

9 

development. The defeat of the European 
revolutions of 1848 had actually disillusioned 
Marx and made him much cynical about the 
immediate “revolutionary second coming in 
Europe/’ 

Though France was not industrially far 
advanced, it was the centre of European revo¬ 
lutionary activities. It is believed that France 
really made Marx a revolutionary. The ruthless 
crushing of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
shattered the working class movement in 
Prance and did incalculable harm to the 
cause of international working class move¬ 
ment. It was in the Paris Commune that the 
working classes made rheir first appearanee in 
power. But during the brief span of time 
they remained in power before they were 
crushed by the forces of Thiers, they could 
not embark on any progrmme of socialist 
reconstruction. Marx who was in France 
praised the Paris Commune and made an 
impassioned defence of it. He believed that 
the essence of the Paris Commune lay in its 
unification and centralisation of power of 
the majority 'the proletariat) free from class 
control , . . “The plain truth is that the 
communards had no common theory, and 
were during the few months of the Commune's 
existence, much too busy to make one.” 
(G.D.H. Cole, Socialist Thought Yol II p. 172). 
The defeat of the commune only hastened the 
dissolution of the First International. 

England was by far the most advanced 
Industrialised country in the early half of the 
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the nineteenth century. But there was little 
evidehce to show that the English working 
class was preparing to have an out and out 
straggle with the ruling classes. On the other 
hand revolutionary spirit was waning among 
them. The Reform Acts, the Factory Ads 
etc., had actually helped a lot in palliating the 
industrial worker in England. The workers 
were busy in organising themselves in trade 
unions and were demanding Parliamentary 
reforms to ameliorate their conditions, without 
attempting to overthrow the existing social 
order. The workers had developed, what the 
communists themselves believe ‘labour 
aristocracy,” and ceased to be revolutionary 
force. 

Marx had vainly hoped that the British 
capitalist system would be disintegrated with 
the coming of the Irish revolution and with the 
increasing demand for Indian Independence. 
He had come to the realization that the chances 
of working class uprisings in the capitalist 
countries of Western Europe were only remote. 

This is evident from the preface Marx 
wrote in 1882 to the Russian edition of the 
Communist Manifesto. Marx hopefully looked 
towards Russia for revolutionary inspiration 
and wrote “Russia forms the vanguard of 
revolutionary action in Europe.” Russia had 
developed capitalism with much speed since 
Marx wrote his Communist Manifesto in 1848. 
the problem for Marx was to consider 
whether Russia would have to pass through 
the same process of development as Western 
capitalism, before the achievement of social¬ 
ism. “If the Russian revolution becomes the 
signal for a proletarian revolution in the West, 
so that both complement each other, the 
present Russian common ownership of land 
may serve as the slarttng point for a commu¬ 
nist development” {Marx. Preface to the 
Russian Edition of the Communist Manifesto 
1882 ). 


The Revolution which Marx predicted for 
a liberal capitalist country, occured in Russia In, 
1917. It can not be argued that an explo¬ 
sive revolutionary situation did not exist In 

. <r 

Tsarist Russia on the eve of the Russian ' 
revolution. On the other hand the situation *• 
warranted a revolution by the presence of 
unmitigated distresses, accumulated during the 
Tsarist autocratic rule. Russia had been lonig 
under the tradition ot absolutism. The heavy, 
losses Russia sustained in the war, distressing 
economic situation, the demoralization among 
the soldiers, the strikes and riots and the 
increasing peasant discontentment—all created 
an inflammable situation in Russia on the eve 
of the revolution. A simiiar situation also 
existed in China before the floodgates of the 
revolution opened there in 1949. 

China had also one of the most primitivej 
feudalists backward economies before the 
revolution. The Chinise peasants who consti¬ 
tuted about *0 percent of the total population 
were for ages together under srfdom and were 
being exploited by the privileged classes. 
Confucianism, for long stood as an obstacle to 
progress in China. The ‘ militarist land-lord 
scholar combination” had profound retarding 
influence in China. The decades preceding fhe 
revolution even witnessed more distressing 
conditions. All these were alarming signals of 
a revolutionary situation in China. Lenin in 
Russia and Mao in China ulitized these revol¬ 
utionary conditions for the struggle for power. / 
“The discontent, indeed the despair of the ’ 
masses was the dynamite with which they 
blew up the existing edifice of society and 
state, and they took the dynamite wherever 
they found It---It was the dynamite they cared 1 
about not where It came from.” (Klaus 
Mehneri Peaking &. Moscow , p 166 Mentor 
Book), Thus, in fact, the increasing misery and 
degradation which Marx predicted for the wor- 
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king classes In an advanced capitalist society, 
were largely present in Russia and China on the 
eve of the revolutions. The fact was that 
Marx was not much hopeful about the prospect 
of a communist revolution in the agrarian 
East, whose population was predominantly 
peasants. But curiously enough, conditions 
in those agrarian societies proved to be more 
propitious for the revolution, “The raw 
material for the elites can be more easily 
drawn from a peasantry because peasants are 
less likely than workers to have formed for 
themselves ideas that may conflict with 
communist doctrine. The more primitive the 
country, the more is the peasant a clean slate, 
on which the communists may write their 
meassage.’' (Seton-Watson in the Pattern of 
Communist Revolution .) 

Lenin was the architect of the October 
* Revolution of 1917. In Russia the revolution 
came in two stages. The Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks differed in the revolutionary tac¬ 
tics. Along with the Mensheviks, Lenin also 
believed that under lhe exisling conditions 
there was the chance of only a bourgeois - 
democratic revolution in Russia. But Lenin 
was of the view that the proletariat should 
lead the bourgeois revolution and then prepare 
the way for a proletarian revolution. The 
revolution of February 1917 had resulted in 
the abdication of the Tsar and in the establish¬ 
ment of the Provisional Government. This 
revolution could be said to be the Bourgois 
democratic revolution in Russia, tn which the 
Bolsheviks played only a small part. Marx had 
said that the bourgeois democratic revolution 
would precede the proletarian revolution. The 
proletarian revolution in Russia was staged in 
November 1917 under the Bolshevik leader¬ 
ship with the assistance of the workers and 
peasants. Lenin appeared in Petrograd only 
In 1917 and he was victorious “in a few 


highly dramatic months” which transformed the 
destiny of Russia. 

Lenin's problem was to adopt the Marxist 
ideology to the conditions of Russia. In fact 
Marx never seemed to have bothered about the 
realization of his revolutionary objectives. He 
seemed to have been of the view that this was 
a matter for which the revolution itself would 
provide a solution. The Communist Manifesto 
itself states that the practical application of the 
principles will depend everywhere and at a'l 
times on the historical condition at the lime 
being exisling. “That Lenin faced with practi¬ 
cal problems of administration which had never 
entered into Marx's orbit, should have found 
himself obliged to adapt the classic theory 
accordingly was natural enough’' (Carew Hunt 
R. N. Tfie Theory and Practice of Ccmmu - 
n\sm. P. 171). While applying ihe revolu¬ 
tionary doctrine of Marx to the conditions of 
Russia, Lenin had made some departures, which 
are to some exent void of the teachings of Marx. 
Lenin conceived of a narrow party to be the 
vanguard of the proletariat to guide the working 
classes both before and after the revolution. 
In fact Marx and Engels had never thought 
the idea of a separate Communist Party way 
from the working classes and insisted that the 
communists should join the forces which stood 
for a socialist society. Lenin’s concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat also deserves to 
be examined in this context. As Laski says, 
no phrase has been subject to so much misin¬ 
terpretation as “the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat." In the State and Revolution Lenin argues 
that the revolution will replace the bourgeois 
state by the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
that in doing it, it will follow the pattern oi 
revolution laid down by Marx and Engels. 
Marx and Engels conceived the dictatorship ol 
the proletariat on a broader basis. To them 
it was not the opposite of democracy. Mart 



satf it as the instrument through which the 
transition from capitalism to socialism would be 
effected. Engels identified the dictatorship of 
the proletariat with the Paris Commune. It is 
the period when the working classes will con¬ 
trol the state and consolidate the socialist 
reconstruction against all counter revolutionary 
activities. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
would finally consummate in the “withering 
away" of the state. Lenin had conceived of 
the “revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry." But with 
his narrow concept of the party and its choosen 
elite to guide the working classes, the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat to Lenin meant, the 
dictatorship by a powerful elite of the commu¬ 
nist party. “Lenin made the dictatorship of the 
proletariat more akin to the Jacobin idea of a 
committee of public safty than to any content 
either Marx or Engels gave to that term." 
(Laski : Introduction to the Communist Mani¬ 
festo P. 92). 

A proletariat in the Marxian concept had 
not developed in Russia at the time of the 
revolution. On the other hand, in the place 
of a class consciouss proletariat, Lenin had to 
rely on the peasantry as the revolutionary 
basis. Lenin was fully concious of this fact, 
and after the revolution his approach to the 
peasant problem in Russia was particulary 
note-worthy. Lenin did not want to alienate 
the sympathy of the middle peasant and the 
small peasant, and he stood for an alliance 
between the proletariat and the middle peasant, 
who was always vacillating. But Marx and 
Engels had always suspected the peasants of 
bourgeois meantality. Under such conditions it 
would have been inconceivable, that the social 
revolulion in Russia would have been sustained 
without a rigid dictatorship of the most cons¬ 
cious section ol the small elite at the top of the 
Communist Party. But what has been followed 
by Unin tut of unavoidable necessity, has 


been subsequently followed nakedly by' hts 
successor Stalin, who embarked on political 
adventurism in the name of proletarian dicta¬ 
torship. This trend that was generated in/ 
Russia after the revolution greatly account for 
the trend of totalitarianism in the regimes 
created after the communist revolutions in 
other countries. It was the Russian revolution 
that subsequently turned to be the model for 
other communist revolutions in the world. 

We have seen that the coming into power 
of the communists in China was no isolated 
event. The mainstay of the revolution in 
China, was also the peasantry. Mao himself 
was a peasant by birth, and he could effec- 

i i 

lively utilize the fervent, massive upsurge of the 
peasantry in the country-side for the revolu¬ 
tion. The Chinese Communist Party consisted 
of an elite of professional revolutionaries which 
had risen to power by basing itself on the 
peasant discontent. Mao stood for the nece¬ 
ssity of establishing rural self-Goverment and 
arming the emancipated peasant, in 1940 Mao 
spoke of the Chinise revolution as the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. But he divided it into 
two stages. “The first stage of the revolution 
does not and cannot at all build up a capita¬ 
list society under the dictatorship of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. Its aim is the setting up of a new 
democratic society of the uniled dictatorship of 
all revolutionary clasies. The first stage thus 
accomplished the development of the Chinese 
revolution will be carried forward into the 
second stage, viz the building up of the Chinese 
Socialist Society/' ( Mao-Tse-Tung China's 
New Democracy , 1940). Mao was immensely 
aware of the importance of the Co-operation 
of fhe bourgeois parties for the smooth 
working of the administration at the initial 
stage of the seizure of power. The Communist 
Party o? China had reached an understanding 
with the Kuomintang to fight the Japanese 
aggression. 




Mao was careful not to deviate much 
from the orthodox principles af Marxism, 
while making them adaptable to Chinese 
conditions. If he made revision on the ortho¬ 
dox doctrines, those were made with a view to 

/ 

Sinification of Marxism. Though there were 
practically no proletariat in China, Mao 
Spared no pains in beeping up appearances 
' by terming the movement as proletarian. In 
the place of the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat Mao toob the position of the •'joint 
dictatorship of several revolutionary classes" 
before conditions would be created for the 
revolution to march towards its ultimate goal 
of socialism. Mao accepted marxism as his 
official creed and the interpreted it to suit to 
China. ‘As a communist theoretician Mao 
Tse Tung was no peasant deviationist. Even 
during the years of peasant revoluifon, Mao 
insisted that the aim was to establish a 
communist state based on heavy industry and 
. the leadership of the proletariat. He was 
attached by the dogmatists because of the 
unorthodox means by which he wanted to 
. reach the most orthodox communist ends." 

(Paloczi-Horvath, in Mao-Tse-Tung , Empevoe 
' of I fie Blue Ants) To-day Mao Tse-Tung is 
considered as the most orthodox of the inter¬ 
preters of Marxist doctrines. As the supreme 
architect of the Chinese communist revolution, 
Mao for the first time in China's history, 
established a strong centralised government, 
and addressed himself to the task #f finding 
solution for the age-old problems of China. 

Thus it has been found that, for ihe revo¬ 
lutionary founders of both Russia and China, 
the spring of inspiration was the Marxist 
ideology, though modified in its actual appli¬ 
cation to suit particular situations. Both the 
Russian and the Chinese revolutions are 
essentially patterns of Marxist revolutions 
^ under conditions of backward economy. In 
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attempting to compare them, one can not but 


notice a striking contrast between fhe tyro, 
The Bolshevik Revolution was more of a 
conspiratory nature than the Chinese revolution. 
More fortuitous incidents account for the 
immediate victory of the Russian Revolution. 
It could not be said that the Russian peasants, 
on |he eve of the revolution, were very 
mueji revolutionary in their spirit. Had the 
provisional government in Russia succeeded in 
solving the triple problems of peace, bread 
and land, it would have been doubtful 
whether the October Revolution would 
have taken place at all. M. N. Roy, 

who did not support the Russian 

Revolution, said that it was a mere ‘‘fluke of 
history." On the other hand, the Chinese 
revolution started on more secure ground* 
The Chinese peasants, who were a ‘‘vast mass 
of ready made rural proletariat" made the 
condition even more ripe for the revolution. 
That was the reason why Mao did not have 
to face any challenge to his position during 
the early stages. But this was not the case in 
Russia, where Lenin was constrained to change 
his policies often, and Stalin had to resort 
to ruthless ways to maintain himself in power. 
Largely both the countries had crossed the 
same stages of development since the revolu¬ 
tions, though China, today, is what Russia had - 
been in the 1930's. The cultural revolution in 
China today is an open means by which Mao 
purges the party of the elements which are not 
loyal to the official creed of Mao. Stalin also 
made such purges in the 1930's, but through 
secret means, with Ihe help of the secret police 
and army. 

How far the revolution attained their ends ? 
Any one would be constrained to conclude 
that “Classless, stateless and egalitarian society" 
about which Marx and Engels had the vision, 
is still lingering de-jectedly in the far away 
horieons. Russia, in the course of the last 
fifty years hfts achieved many things but ihe 
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ends df eontmdiihm< China, today fa an 

example of a communist country becoming ex¬ 
pansionist and Imperialist. In both countries, 
state power does not show any signs of abate¬ 


the end result even after tong years. : 

. » . 

present disarray in International Communism - 
has jeopardised the cause of future revolutions ' 
in the world. Today, that country staging a V 


ment on the ltfe of the individual, The state, 
far from showing signs “withering away" is 
increasingly felt everyday. Its disappearance 
from the communist society has indeed become 
an elusive mirage today. It is a sad solace 
today that the revolutions, which had paid too 
much in terms of human life, failed to achieve 


communist revolution, will have to face not;;’ 
only the antagonism of the capitalist countries*^ 

but also the wrath of one or the other of they 

* > 

leading communist powers in the world, wftidtf•*- 
does not approve of the revolution, and whose 1 
drive for power—status in the Communfaf^ 
world is unlimited. ^ 



































RICH AND POOR - FILL UP THE GAPS 

—Contributed 


Human society all over the world has not been the advanced countries, did not have a very goo 
organised nor developed uniformly. The greatest time to begin with. Even in the nineties of the las 
and most noticeable differences have been created century English women were made to draw coj 
during the last two hundred years. Science and tubs in lire mines of Wales al six pence a day 
industry have been the potent factors in tin* re- The common people of the wealthy countries wer 
markable military and economic progress of cor- earning a pound a week even in the thirties of thi 
tain countries. Other countries which made little century. But a consciousness of the rights c 
use of science and machine based production of I uman beings slowlv came on top over the year 
wealth remained backward and poor. Many of and progressively led to the raising of standard 
the advanced countries used science and industry of living in Europe. America and Australasia. Th 
a!s*0 as means of conquest of other countries and growth of the l.S.S.K. and the realisation of th 
these conquering countries built up vast empires economic dimensions of the ethics of humanisr 
too by which they exploited the masses of the stimulated all moves towards fuller establishmen 
conquered countries and became immensely rich of equality and liberty. Bui that merely led to i 
and powerful. These were also vast sparsely belter organisation of the productive machinery o 
populated land areas in the Americas and in the advanced countries. This helped to rerriov 
Australasia which were occupied by conquering inequalities in these countries; but made thei 
Europeans armed with lethal weapons of great economic stature much higher and noticeable com 
killing power, and they consolidated themselves pared to the undeveloped countries. On tup of all thi 
as owners of these vast territories and their natural Jack of organised productivity and employment thi 
resources by further procurements of immigrant underdeveloped countries also had a high birthrati 
Europeans who progressively reduced the original as would be natural in poverty stricken communi 
inhabitants of these lands to completely jtnpovei- lies. This high birthrate combined with a falling 
ished nonentities. Science and industry enabled deatlnate resulting from improved medicines 
these European conquerors of the new world to better sanitaiv conditions and arrangements foi 
become immensely rich by developing the natural medical treatment ; caused increased growth 0; 
resources with the help of slave labour to begin population and intensified the poverty of th< 
With and by low r paid hibourers later on. The peoples concerned. With better communications 
various well populated countries where the empires many among these peoples began to see the out' 
of the Europeans grew were developed only to the side world und began to resent their worldly con- 
extent that suited the conquerors’ military and dilion actively. Organised labour in the under- 
i ommercial interests. As a result the imperial over- developed countries has been more than merely 
lords thrived while the vast majority of the inhabi- articulate during recent times inspite of the facl 
tants of the imperial possessions struggled hard that they have been much more affluent than the agri 
to live in an atmosphere of famines, natural cala- cultural labour, the contractors’ gang labour, the 
mities, epidemics and utter poverty. These beginn- partly employed, the seasonal workers and the lin¬ 
ings of the great inequalities, which are now sub- ployed. The Governments of these countries have 
ject matter of high level international discussions, found the general poverty a great source of inter- 
show clearly that world capitalism marched hand nal trouble and they have approached the advanced 
to hand with imperialism. The common people of c ountries for< assistance for developing their back* 
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wa$d economies as well as for general aid to feed 
the starving. In their discussions with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the wealthy states the leaders of the 
poor communities have tried to impress upon 
them the urgency of rendering Mich assistance 
and aid, as extreme povcity in large communities 
always lead t-o revolutions, wars and general un¬ 
rest among the poorer classes everywhere. What¬ 
ever the real effect of such poverty may he, one 
must always take cognisance of all gross inequal- 


equality have to face is found hi the sue of tile 
gap that one lias to cover. If one could obtahi 
accurate figures of the national incomes of differ- , 
cut countries one could compare the economic , 
conditions prevailing in different countries. But 
such statistics arc not easily available. What we 
can obtain are figures of population and revenue 
yields of countries. One can work out per capita 
revenue yields of the countries concerned from; 
these figures which will enable one to make a fair. 


Hie** as well as of the growing needs of the peoples guess regarding the per capita income of the, 
of the uiidi i developed countries, peoples of different countries. Let us take a few 

The difficulty that the advocates ul economic; examples: i \ 


Country Population iu Cross Revenue Apprx. P. Capita Per Capita 

millions in millions P. a. Revenue Yield P. a. income (guess) P.a. 


Great Britain 

48 

L 

10000 

£ 

200 

or 

Rs 3*100 

Rs 14400 

t 

Canada 

IS 

as 

7500 

Cff 

416 


tt 

2912 

Rs 12000 

Australia 

12 

At: 

5000 

A,b 

416 

» 

It 

5824 

Rs 22000 

India 

500 

Rs 

40000 

Rs 

80 




Rs 320 

Pakistan 

100 

Rs 

G000 

Rs 

60 




11s 240 . 

Ceylon 

10 

Rs 

2000 

Rs 

200 




Rs 800 

Ghana 

8 

Gb 

360 

Gb 

45 

St 

>t 

400 

Rs 1600 

Rhodesia 

•1 

<_ 

72 

b 

is 

tt 

tt 

324 

Rs 1300 

U. S. A. 

200 

s 

111000 

$ 

555 

tt 

tt 

3885 

Rs15540 

France 

48 

F 

102000 

F 

2125 

tt 

tt 

2975 

Rs 12000 

Germany 

00 

J)M 

70000 

DM 

1166 

tt 

a 

2040 

Rs 9000 

Japan 

100 

Y 

5000000 



tt 

tt 

975 

Rs 4000 

Sweden 

8 

K 

35000 

K 

4374 

tr 

tt 

4000 

Rs 16000 

Switzerland 

6 

F 

5400 

F 

900 

t> 

tt 

1350 

Rs ? 


( A low tax country ) 


We can therefore see from the above the increase. That is, if India wants to double her per 
size of the inequality that prevails in this world capita income it will involve an increase -of 15 to 
between wealthy and poor countries. India, for 20 thousand crore in the total national income i.e. 
instance, vquires its incomes increased about a capital investment of one lac fifty thousand to 
forty times to come anywhere near France. To two lac crores of rupees. During the last twenty 
be equal to Australia she requires a seventy fold years, the Indian Government have borrowed 
increase in her income. If Pakistan attempts to about twenty thousand crores of rupees and their 
create similar equality with other lands her per finances have begun to show acute signs of danger- 
capita income would have to he increased more ous distress If some generous countries agreed to 
than ninety times. To increase national incomes lend India one lac crore worth of capital goods, 
through industrialisation the capital required India would not know how to moke use of it. Pro- 
should be about ten limes the proposed income due.lion must always be economically sound, that 









]K the. people must be able to absorb the goods 
produced through purchase mid the capital goods 
made use of thiougb normal savings. One can¬ 
not visualise the Indian people doing this through 
industrialisation inlinduetd at a fa.^t pace. A 
five per cent inciea-e in national wealth every 
veur can perhaps be achieved provided India can 
obtain about , r > to 10 thousand eiorc-* \earlv 
through «avinas «»r hoi rowings. Ibis also will be 
} ardly likely. The only vva> therefore to increase 
incomes would he through u^c of man power of 
which India has unlimited quantities. Had the 
Indian (monument used this man power during 
the last twenty vears we would have liad hv now all 
our required roads, water supply, irrigation 
arrangements, housing and food supplier without 
going to foieipn countries for loans. 

The idea that developed countries will finance. 


the undeveloped areas to grow into centres of in¬ 
dustry could only work in a limited sense. To give 
a good income to hundreds of millions of people 
in the undeveloped areas is not an easy job. It 
cannot be carried out in a few years even if the 
finances were available. A fait idea of bow forced 
industrialisation works can be obtained from what 
has happened in India in spile of very elaborate 
and expensive planning. We all know that a five 
pei mil im erease annmillv can perhaps be achieved 
without risk, but that will lake some of the un¬ 
developed countiics nearer equality with the ad¬ 
vanced counhics in a hundred >ears or more. 
This kind ol plogics- can be achieved without 
any appreciable begging 01 borrowing and should 
he the objective of most countries. With a pro¬ 
per mobilisation of the will of the people the 
time period can In* cut down considerably. 






















Current Affairs 
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The West Asia Cursis 

Although the U. N. Security Council ulti¬ 
mately passed a British sponsored resolution 
calling upon Israeli forces to withdraw from 
all occupied Arab territories and to end all 
belligerency in order to establish just rout 
fast hit/ peace in the Middle. East which was 
unanimously acquiesced in by the entire 
World Body without any dissentient vote, the 
stalemate in the West Asian region remains 
unresolved and static during more than a 
month since this resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The resolution also requested 
Secretary General LJ. Thant to designate a 
special representative to proceed to the 
Middle East to establish and maintain con¬ 
tacts with tho States concerned in order to 
promote agreement and to achieve a peaceful 
and acceptable settlement in accordance with 
the provisions and principles of the 
resolution. 

The Security Council had also accepted 
the interpretation given to the resolution to 
the effect that “the resolution commits the 
Security Council to the withdrawal of the 
Isreali forces from tho whole of Sinai, the 
Gaza strip, the Old City of Jerusalem, the 
Jordonian territories West of the Jordon 
river and the Syrian territory.” It was un¬ 
derlines that while border adjustments by 
peaceful mutual agreement among the concer¬ 
ned States cannot be ruled out, Israel cannot 
Wpqrmitted to retain any territory occupied 


in the recent conilict under cover of tlM 
words ‘secure and recognized boundaries" 
incorporated in the British sponsored resolu¬ 
tion. , 

The way the Anglo-American bloc in the 
Security Council lias been endeavouring to 

bloc any action by the Security Council that 
might result in Israel being obliged to give 
up its gains from the June war, the suspicion^ 
however, was always there that tho unani¬ 
mously adopted British sponsored resolution 
might not be sought to be implemented if its 
terms together with the interpretation given 
to its clauses given by India may not be 
acceptable to Israel. During more than the 
month and half since this reoslution was 
adopted. Israel, visibly, has not been in any 
too great a hurry to obey its mandate so far 
as withdrawal from the territories specified 
was concerned. On the contrary, indications 
seem to be quite unmistakable that Israel is 
now busy devising ways and means to whittle 
down the terms of the resolution to suit her 
own convenience. From a recent news report 
it appears that Israel has been trying to seH 
the idea of a new State of Palestine which 
would comprise the Israeli occupied Jordonian 
regions situated on the West Bank of the 
Jordon river and including the Old City at 
Jerazalem. This last would seem to be a 
very clear and unambiguous indication of 
Israel’s reluctance to accept tho U ,N. resolu¬ 
tion mentioned above and the further fact 
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that nothing has been done by the Council 
during these last one and a half months to 
enforce obedience to its requirements would 
seem to point to the fact that there does not 
seem to be any early prospect of a satisfactory 
settlement of the unhappy situation. 

And so long as there is no settlement it is 
understandable that Egypt will not, indeed, 

> 

cannot agree to the reopening of the Sue?, 
shipping lane to international traffic. The 
closure of the Suez has severely affected not 
merely the shipping of the world, but has 
even severely affected the economics of 
several developing and advanced countries 
alike. Egypt was no doubt being cajoled by 
some of the world powers, notably Britain who 
is the most seriously all acted, to reopen the 
Suez pending a satisfactory settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute ; but it would be foolish 

to expect that Nasser would be likely to 
Succumb to blandishments. In the meanwhile 
world attention appears to have shifted its 
focus from the Middle to the South East and 
there is no knowing when there would be 
further more satisfactory developments in this 
vital area of the Western Asian sector. 

Vietnam Again 

' Recent developments in the XJ. S. and 
elsewhere in the world roused some, though 
only very feeble hopes that there may be some 
move towards satisfactorily and peacefully 
ending the devastating tragedy in Vietnam, 

For instance, a new awareness of the 
tragic nature of the Vietnam conflict and the 
0. S/s wholly uncalled for and immoral in¬ 
volvement in the affair among U. S. political 
circles would seem to be indicated by the 
recent attempt that were sponsored by a 
group of Senators that the President should 


be induced to obtain Congressional approval 
before he could be allowed to oommit more 
troops and equipments to Vietnam. Such an 
attempt was, however, bound to prove infruc- 
tuous because Congress had, long ago, given 
the President virtually unlimited powers of 
commitment in this region by its notorious 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution, whereby it autho¬ 
rized the U. S. President to do all that was 
necessary to ensure a speedy conclusion of 
the Vietnam conflict, including conducting 
the war in a manner to ensure such au end. 
By this resolution Congress had authorised 
war in Vietnam and so long as Congress does 
not adopt a fresh resolution enjoining that 
the TJ. S. must pull out of its engagements in 
Vietnam, there is no constitutional means to 
limit the prerogatives of the President iu 
respect of the conduct of the war including 
the U. S’s commitments therein. 

It was hoped that the period of the recent 
Christmas truce would be fruitfully utilized 
by both the U. S. A. end Hanoi to make 
possible the opening of talks towards a settle¬ 
ment of this tragic conflict. There is no 
doubt that the newly elected ( or, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say lie was junkered 
by U. 8. sponsors ) South Vistnamese 
President announced that he had invited 
President Ho to peace talks Borne time ago. 
But that really meant nothing. The U. 8. has 
been shilly-shallying all along the line so far 
as proposals for the opening of talks for a 
peaceful settlement was concerned. India made 
unmistakeably known to the U. 8. that in 
accordance with the possibilities for success¬ 
ful negotiations explored by her accredited 
representatives, the prospects for fruitful res¬ 
ponse by Hanoi was more favourable than 
ever before, but the one condition-precedent 


which alone could lead both Bides to a confer¬ 
ence table war that U. S. unconditionally 
stopped bombing of North Vietnam and other 
acts of war against the North and the Viet- 
cong. Hanoi had already made this quite 
clear even earlier ; but apparently the U. S. 
Administration wanted it all its own way. 
Even before the ground was cleared of its 
current military and political debris, the 
U. S. seemed to expect that there would be 
commitments from Hanoi that the latter 
would accept what according to the U. S. 
would be reasonable terms of settlement. This 
was something which, on the face of it, 
would bo more than any self-respecting people 
could agree to in the situation prevailing 
between North Vietnam and the Vietcong on 
the one side and the IJ. S. A. on the other. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the South 
Vietnam Government, stooges of the U. S. as 
it clearly is, has no locus standi, whatever, 
in these parleys. But, to revert to the dis¬ 
cussion, when India made known her expec¬ 
tations of fruitful peace offensive, Dean Rusk 
was reported to have sneeringly countered by 
the question that if after cessassion of bom¬ 
bing Hanoi still refused to talk, what 
guarantees of peace could there be ? Obvio¬ 
usly he expects that Hanoi or India or any 
other neutral power on behalf of the former 
would give firm undertakings that whatever 
conditions that the U. S. would endeavour to 
impose for a peaceful settlement, Hanoi 
would be induced to accept. This is some¬ 
thing to which no one could be expected to 
commit himself. 

All that is necessary is that there should 
the oeccessary preconditions for the opening 
of negotiations. What the terms of the nego¬ 
tiation^ should be is something which could 


be decided by mutual agreement only after 
the decision to have negotiations has foeeh 
mutually agreed upon. And to make suoh a 
decision at all possible, it is only legitimate 
that the U. S. must agree to stop bombing and 
all other acts of war as an essential condition- 
precedent. If U. S. demands a correspond¬ 
ing guarantee from Hanoi that could follow 
only after U. 8. has stopped its continuing 
aggression— 

But even if there might—as official sus¬ 
pected by the U. S.—have been some room 
for doubt as regards Hanoi's bona fides in the 
matter, it should have been finally and com* 
pletely dispelled after the North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong early last 
September in a television interview stated * 
“You have to stop bombing unconditionally. 
If you want peace talks, they can follow.” 
But even this, apparently, failed to convince 
Washington ; for Goldberg, U. S. Ambassadoi 
to the U. N. was reported to have countered 
with the question “what would follow the end 
of the bombing f’ It was as if the Washington 
was determined to shrug off all reasonable 
approaches that might be calculated to lead to 
a fruitful conference table. 

But if after the latest authorized pronoun¬ 
cements from Hanoi, Washington still persists 
in remaining obstinately unconvinced, the 
only conclusion could be that it did not want 
to move forward towards a conference table 
and would prefer to maintain the present amor¬ 
phous and fluid situation in the region. For, 
on December 30th last, the North Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister was reported to have stated 
in the most unambiguous terms that Hanoi 
would g& to the negotiating table if U. S. 
unconditionally stopped bombing and all 
Other acts of war. This is, if anything, « 



distinct improvement upon Hanoi's earlier 
stand as represented by the statement's of its 
Prime Minister on January 28, 1967 which 
in addition to the unconditional ceasassion of 
hostilities had also demanded the wholesale 
withdrawal of all U. S. armed personnel from 
South Vietnam. It is now for the United 
States to respond to North Vietnam's offers 
for peace. 

It would, however, be fatal mistake for 
Washington to assume that the latest state¬ 
ment by the North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister indicates a weakening of the North 
Vietnamese will to continue to light if it 
is not possible to win pcaee with honour. 
Such an assumption may very well lead to a 
decision that the notorious military-mindedness 
of President Johnson’s Pentagon advisers 
might try to force down on the former that a 
military conclusion of the present Conflict is 
both desirable and feasible in such a reading 
of the weakening of the North Vietnamese 
will to fight. What may more likely happen 
is that such a view of current feelers from 
Hanoi might very well eliminate Russia’s 
fruitful intervention towards a constructive 
peace to replaced by direct Chinese interven¬ 
tion. The fact that inspite of these recent 
happenings no indication is still available of 
the slightest measure of de-escalation of the 
war would go to strengthen such apprehen¬ 
sions. It is needless to add that such a view 
of the current Vietnamese situation would 
be bound to prove wholly unimaginative 
and even disastrous ; but the Pentagon 
leaders have never been notorious for their 
imaginative qualities. 

J?anus Out 

i 

Despite earlier sanctimonious assertions 


to the contrary the old guard—-the notorious 
Syndicate of the Central Congress leadership, 
have not been able to accept their rejection 
at the polls in the 1967 general elections 
with the grace that democratic good man¬ 
ners would seem to demand. The Prime 
Minister’s obviously hypocritical assertions 
that the relations of her Government with 
the non-Congress coalition Governments in 
the States remain cordial and impartial not 
withstanding, behind the scenes intrigues 
enticements and mauouvers towards toppling 
the uon-Congrcse coalitions in the States, 
have not merely been all too obotreperous, 
but even wholly unethical. All this has 
not merely been countenanced by the Mrs 
Gandhi’s Government, but even actively 
encouraged and instigated. 

We have, to date, three separate and 
distinct examples of such non-Co ngresa 
coalitions being pushed out of office. The 
first was that in Haryana. Here, the Gover¬ 
nor took a hand and, in the ground of cons¬ 
tant crossings and recrossings of the floor 
of the legislature towards and away from the 
coalition party .in power and the boosting 
of the ruling coalition by a process of almost 
indefinite expansion of the Council of 
Ministers,-~a circumstance in which the 
prospects of a settled and stable government 
appeared to be remote—recommended dis¬ 
missal of the Government and dissolution of 
of the legislature and assumption of the 
powers of Government by the President 
Here the Governor acted, it must be con* 
ceded in accordance with correct consti¬ 
tutional propriety. Although there Is no 
prescribed limit of the size of a Council o t 
Ministers, there can be no question that 
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distribution of the loaves and fishes of office 
is neither ^democratic nor ethical and even 
if the Chief Minister may have been within 
his technical rights to do so, the Governor, it 
must be conceded, was fully justified in the 
exercise of his discretion to recommend the 
application of this appropriate Constitutional 
remedy to put an end to this highly question¬ 
able process. If this leads to a fresh poll 
after the constitutionally prescribed six month 
interregnum, it will be for the electorate to 
decide. If, however, the President may 
decide to extend his own rule in the State 
by further periods of six-months as was done 
in Kerala, unless special circumstances 
developed to justify such further suspension 
of the constitutional machinery in the State, 
then the whole process at present quite within 
the frame-work of Constitutional propriety, 
may appear to be of a different colour. But, 
perhaps, it is both wrong and unwise to 
anticipate. 


The next aud second case in that of the 
Punjab. Here there was no question of the 
Governor using his discretion at the initial 
stage. The Chief Minister at the head of the 
Coalition party, on account of a number of 
defections from his side under the lead of 
an erstwhile cabinet colleague, Mr. Gill, 
volunteered the resignation of his Government 
as he felt he no longer commanded a majority 
in the legislature. He recomended, at th6 
same time, that the legislature be dissolved 
and President’s rule promulgated so that a 
fresh mid-term poll may be held at the 
appropriate time. But the Governor imme¬ 
diately started to deviate from his strict 
Constitutional role. Instead of accepting 
the recommendation of the resigning Chief 
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headed a small splinter off 
coalition and which was the ca&e # 


Chief Minister’s resignation, with a 


ascertaining if ho were able and prepar^fj 
form an alternative government. The fanijf 
Chief Minister then made a counter, 

. > , j) ^ 

eat that he may be given a 24 hour opp^rlH 
nity to explore iE ho was able to , reconstifet 
a majority government which was lgnot^d 


and, assured of the support of the Congjffi 
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legislature party, Mr, Gill was allowed 
form his minority government This 

clearly, a case of assuming a prerogative 1 

■ ■ • ,i , 

the Governor which was, as clearly, beydnjl 
his Constitutional powers. Although 
appropriate A rticle in the Constitution dp* 
not clearly and in physical terms define, 
limit of the Governor’s discretion, the vPa 
fact that the office has been vested 
immunity from the processes of the law wohh| 
ipso facto, debar it from indulging in anyS? 
executive decision suo moto without m 
advice of the Council of Ministers. Bi 
when there is no Government in existence tfejs 
Governor can certainly, in his discretion, 
upon the leader of any legislature party pt$| 
group to form a Govern meat, provided he ; fij^ 
convinced that it can or does command 
majority in the House. In the case of 
Gill, clearly, no such majority existed. : 
could, probably, get a majority with . baoL_ ^ 
and support of the Congress Legislature^! 
Party. But such support, so long as it 
not reinforced by a formal coalition, mavl 
either prove to be a compulsive force upb&|* 
the Government with a small legislative 
minority which would reduce the J>emoai^| 
tic process to a hollow mockery, or prove 


be highly unstable. In either case it Wo 
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democratic until tie matter had been tested in a session 


be a clear violation of basic 
principles. The hand of the Congress*domina¬ 
ted Central Government is hardly less than 
obvious in all this sorry business. 

The third and, perhaps, the most overt 
case of violation of Constitutional proprieties 
is in respect of the West Bengal Govenment's 
dismissal by the Governor and the almost 
simultaneous swearing in of a new Govern¬ 
ment by him which claimed to have a total 
strength of only 17 members in a House 
of 280. 

The way the cards were played in this 
case was scandalous, to say the least. T)r. 
Prophullo Ghosh, a Cabinet Minister in the 
dismissed Government submitted his resigna¬ 
tion to the Governor. Dr. Ghosh was guilty of 
an obvious impropriety when lie did so, for 
the appropriate authority to whom alone he 
could properly submit his resignation, was the 
Chief Minister of the Government of which 
he was a member. But if it was improper 
for Ghosh to do so, it was even more highly 
improper for the Governor to have taken 
cognizance of the same : the correct thing 
for him to do would have been to return the 
resignation to Dr. Ghosh, advising him that 
he should send it to the appropriate authority. 
It is quite glaringly obvious that the whole 
process was eollusively engineered between 
thh Governor and Ghosh with the Humayun 
Kabir playing the role of the initial inter¬ 
mediary. 

Dr. Ghosh then informed the Governor 
that 16 others who accepted his lead had 
defected from the United Front Legislature 
Party and that the Government had, thereby 
lofct its majority in the legislature. The 
Governor then called upon the Chief Minister 

, y ( ' i * * 

to resign who naturally, refused to oblige 


of the legislature. The Governor, then 
pressed upon the Chief Minister to advise 
him to summon the legislature to session at 
an early date. This, the Governor had no 
business to do. The Constitutional provisio¬ 
ns in this behalf are quite clear and unam¬ 
biguous. The Governor summons the legisla¬ 
ture ouly when he is advised to do so by the 
Government; he can neither summon the 
legislature on his own initiative, nor can he 

i 

dictate to the Government as to how and 
when it should advise him to do so. 

Anyway the Chief Minister requested the 
Governor to summon the legislature on the 
18th December ; this was anund the seeond 
week in November. The Governor was in 
too indecent a hurry to have an earlier session 
of the legislature; obviously he and his 
adviser in Calcutta ( not excluding some 
leaders of the armed forces and top State 
executives and police officials) and his 
employers in New Delhi were desparately 
anxious that given a 5-week’s respite, the 
United Front might succeed tin reparing the 
the breach in its ranks and thus bring to 
nought their deep-laid conspriacy of deposing 
the Government. 

So, at last, Dharma Vira took courage in 
both hands and acted unilaterally ; he dis¬ 
missed the United Front Government and 
installed Prophulla Ghosh, with his 17 member 
Splinter instead in the office. It is significant 
that the United Front Government had, ear¬ 
lier, sent a memorandum to the President 
requesting that a reference be made to the 
Supreme Court as to whether it is within the 
discretion of a Governor to dissmiss a Govern¬ 
ment from office until, its lack of majority <• 
has bean tested in an open session of tha 
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legislature In conformity with the appropriate 
procedure laid down in this behalf. This 
request was summarily rejected by the Union 
Government without assigning any more 
reason for this denial of a very legitimate 
demand than merely to assert that it consi¬ 
dered the opinion of its own law ministry as 
final and adequate. 

r 

It must he conceded that defections from 
their ranks obviously instigated by the 
Congress and made possible, iu large measure, 
by the support of vested interests were the 
inevitable result of the ineptitudes of and 
contradictions within the United Front 
Governments themselves. And this, is equally 
true of the Governments that have yet to be 
toppled ; there are atleast three more such on 
the card for immediate treatment. The 
mistake of these left coalition United Fronts 
would seem to have beon following from the 
obvious misapprehension that the rejection of 
Congress, generally, in the States at the last 
polls appears to have been assumed to have 
been a verdict in their favour. Most clearly 
and emphatically it was not so. It was upto 
these coalitions to convert this negative 
verdict of the polls into a positive verdict iu 
their own favour by positive action ; by 
fulfilment of a minimum common 
programme. Unfortuuately, none of the 
Coalitions has proved itself imaginative 
enough to have realised the very delicate and 
almost precarious balance upon which its 
respective regime was established and, from 
the very beginning of its assumption of office, 
started on a course which had, for its objec¬ 
tive, the establishment of party dominance 
within, the multiple-party coalitions, rather 
than the pursuit of a common and integrated 


programme. The inevitable result was the 
emergence, of such contrary pulls and stre¬ 
sses that bid fair to disintegrate the coalition. 

One cannot blame the enemy to have 
moved in to reap the utmost benefit out of 
the situation. What one objects to, how¬ 
ever, is that the situation should have been 
sought to be and, at least in two cases 
uptodate, has been exploited by recourse to 
extra Constitutional means which are con¬ 
trary to all the commonly accepted ethical 
and Constitutional norms of democratic 
behaviour. One could not legitimately object 
if these coalition State Governments were 
toppled by proper constitutional means, as 
in Haryana ; to a dissolution of the States 
constitutional organ, viz, the legislature $ to 
be followed, after the constitntoinally pres¬ 
cribed interregnum, by a fresh poll. Except in 
Haryana, however, this obvious remedy 
has been ignored and quite obviously quest¬ 
ionable procedures -overwhelmingly so in 
West Bengal — adopted to keep the legislature 
alive when the proper thing should have been 
to dissolve it. It seems very likely that in 
other cases to follow—Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Kerala seem to be in line for similar 
treatment—a like measure would be adopted 
to topple the present Governments and would 
be replaced by new ones of distinctly Cong¬ 
ress hue blit possibly under illegitimately 
rigged leads as in West Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

Inspite of the Prime Minister's public 
pronouncements to the contrary, the true 
attitudes of her Party and Governments 
have now been made unambiguously clear by 
the transactions at the recent annual Congress 
meet of Hyderabad. The least ground for 
doubt that may still have been left after the 
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only resolution—a unique departure from 
precedent—had been adopted, has been most 
clearly removed by Nijalingappa’s Presiden¬ 
tial address which has been very aptly and 
not a little picturesque!}' described by certain 
sections of the daily press as an offensive. 
Offensive it certainly is, with all its poison 
fangs and teeth and claws bared for all to see 
and beware. The threat to a democratic 
order inherent in the pronoueements of the 
new Congress chief is all to obvious for 
all discerning students of current political 
trends to see what Nijalingappa has said 
means, in effect, that the Congress will no 
longer continue to accept its rejection at the 
last polls lying dowu. But the means that it 
will adopt in the pursuit of its goal, reinstate¬ 
ment to its former power, if not the glory, is 
not to set its own house in order aud thus 
rehabilitate itself with the electorate, but to 
push out, by main force, the non-Congress 
Governments still in office and reoccupy the 
the seats of power with the help of renegades 
from (he opposition. 

Frankly, there was only one legitimate and 
democratic course open to the Congress. To 
boldly face a fresh poll as soon a** possible 
by dissolution of State legislatures in non- 
Congresa areas by recourse to the President's 
extraordinary powers. That was the only 
way the deposed old guard—most of them 
except Messrs Morarji Desai, Chavan and 
dagjivan Ram fell like nine-pins at the 
last elections—Might have been able to 

re-establish themselves in the parliamentary 

* 

machine* The Congress has all but a bare 
majority in the Lok Sabha. It is unable 
any longer fo cavalierly bring in new propo¬ 
sals for Constitutional amendments as here-? 


tofore for the simple reason that it is no 

% 

longer able to commend to requisite two- 
thirds majority in the House. 

The threat implict in Nijalingappa's 
Presidential address now seems to explain 

the unseemly harry with which the Un- 

* 

lawful Activities Act has been passed at the 
last session of Parliament and since put on 
the Statute Book after the requisite Presi¬ 
dential assent. From what Nijaliugappa has 
said it becomes almost certain that the 
Congress Government at the centre with 
induced to take recourse to this new 
Statute to crush the opposition if necessary. 
The question as to whether this new Statute 
is at all Ultra vires the Constitution in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of Art 19 and, 
especially, in view of previous judgments of 
the Supreme Court, does not seem to have 
disturbed him at all. He has also talkedfglibly 
about banning political parties with commu¬ 
nal or revolutionary ideologies. 

And, yet, he or his colleagues would not 
favour the obvious democratic remedy ; that 
of dissolution of the legislatures iu non- 
Congress States where the coalition govern¬ 
ments have failed or are likely to fail to 
command majority support in the legislatures, 
possibly followed by a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment and a mid-term general election. It is 
the only way the Congress could possibly 
rehalitiiate itself in the States in accordance 
with correct democratic practices and rein¬ 
force its weakened siniews at the Centre. 
But it obviously is not prepared to face it It 
is patently afraid! 

Why ? Because its leadership, inspite of 
many defaults and lapses still has enoogh 
political imagination and sagacity to realfsa 
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the dangerous potentialities of the newly 
awakened sense of political power that the 
electorate demonstrated at the last general 
elections. It is this new awareness of the 
people's Own political power that has led to 
a rejection of Congress. Inspite of that 
failures and lapses of the opposition this 
trend of rejection continues unabated. If 
there were a fresh poll in the immediate 
future, the Congress would be likely to 
suffer even more grievous losses. It might 
even mean greater consolidation of power 
to the extreme left. The old guard appear 
traumaticaliy disinclined to face the fearful 
possibility. 

But how long can a reckoning be with¬ 
held ? 1972 is only four years away and 
disposing of the Left coalitions in the manner 
the Congress has been doing, ft has only 
been making a martyr of certain parties of 
the extreme left. Short of a military (\mp 
there does not seem to be anything that can 
put off the final reckoning further away them 
1972. Atulya Ghosh, however much he may 
otherwise deserve to be derided, appears to 
be tho only one among the Congress Old 
Guard with ample political sagacity to see 
the invisible writing on the wall. That was 
perhaps why he counselled even as late as 
early October last year, that the United 
Front Governments should be left well alone. 
Five years are all too infinitesimal in histori¬ 
cal time, but may prove long enough to 
render the amorphous and warring U. F. to 

a state of complete impotency. Then will be 

the chance for the Congress to re-establish 

itself. But wise counsels are apt to fall 

uselessly on the deaf ears of impatient 
greed ! 

Food For The People 

The v 1967-68 harvest season has been 


reported, in both official estimates and 
private assessments, to have been a record 
bumper one. In the preliminary estimates 
West Bengal's rice-paddy crop was intially 
assessed at nearer seven than six million tons 
in terms of rice. And, yet, portents do not 
seem to encourage the expectation that we 
shall have tided over the last two-year crisis 
or oven that rice prices, in West Bengal, 
would be likely to settle down to an economic 
level. 

With the first trickles of the new harvest in 
West Bengal around the beginning of Novem- 
her, last year, and a firm procurement progra¬ 
mme and target annouced by the then West 
Bengal Government, open market prices had 
sagged considerably in most areas, but even 
more significantly as in and around surplus- 
producing district. What was, perhaps, even 
more encouraging was that quantities of 
rice off the new harvest had begun to pour 
into the retail consumer markets. It should 
bo noted and underlined that during the two 
preceding harvests there has never been any 
new nee available to the consumer-buyer. 
This significant aspect of the market tran¬ 
sactions during the current season seemed 
to indicate that small farmers were bringing 
their produce directly to the market, and 
perhaps, also that the big operators and 
hoarders were, at least temporarily, not 
taking any active interest in the opera¬ 
tions. 

Retail prices, in consequence, had sagged 
to significant levels ; in surplus areas even 
below ceiling prices fixed by Government 
earlier in the year. Hoarders and large 
operators were, perhaps, shunning the mar- 
ket presumably because they had not merely 
ample stocks in their private boards to 
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enable them to do effective market rigging 
almost whenever they wished to do so and 
even this price sag, to begin with, may 
have served their own purpose in this regard 
but also because the Government’s earlier 
determination to fulfil a procurement target 
of around one million tons ( in terms of rice, 
not gro.^s paddy weight), if necessary by 
reimposition of strict levies, kept them at 
arm’s length with fall of the United Front 
Government, the former Food Minister, who 
had, in the meanwhile, transferred his 
weather-sensitive allegiances to the Congress 
and, therefore, to the vested interests, ceased 
to speak of procurement targets except in 
very lukewarm terms and of possible levies 
not at all Big operators appear to have 
already and most effectively moved in and 
open market prices are already on a fairly 
steep ascending spiral. On the other hand, 
the quantum of procurement in the two 
months mii.il the year end, is reported to 
aggregate no more than a bare 58,000 tonnes. 
Procurement is claimed to have been paced 
up with the new year averaging almost 5,000 
tonnes a day. Even if this rate could be 
maintained, by March-end aggregate procure¬ 
ments could not possibly exceed 200,000 
tonnes. Government stocks were earlier repor¬ 
ted to have been reduced almost nothing 
before the new harvest and with only about 
200,000 tonnes at its disposal by March- 
end when the lean season will begin, hoarders, 
market-riggers and profiteers will have it 
all their own way. 

That, in short, are how the prospects of 
“food for the people” appear to a dispassio¬ 
nate analysis at the moment. Dr'. P. C. 
Ghosh seems to be both unmoved and un¬ 
concerned* Possibly be is depending on the 


Centre—to whom he has brought rich booty 
in the shape of gross treachery and defections 
leading to a virtual reinstatement of 
Congress power in the state with himself as 
both the quisling and the stooge—to tide him 
over. If this does not come off, the people 
of West Bengal can very well starve. They 
have long been used to it and should be able 
to face the prospect without undue appre¬ 
hension ! 

India And '■1 he ICC 

The U.S. Government has proposed that 
the peronnel of the International Control 
Commission be suitably enlarged to enable 
the ICO to obviate the violation of Cambo¬ 
dian, boundaries by fleeing North Vietnamese 
and Vieteong troops so that the U.S. may 
not be compelled to carry “hot pursuit” of 
the enemy across the Cambodian boun¬ 
daries. 

The U.S.S.R. and Poland have most 
strongly, rejected the propasal. The issue, 
however, is left with India ; she is the Chair¬ 
man of the T.C.C. together with Poland and 
Canada as members. If India agrees to 
accept the U.S. proposal with Canada inevi¬ 
tably backing up such a situation, Poland 
being in a minority would be powerless to 
prevent action. There is every element of 
temptation for India to accept such a propo¬ 
sal, With her notorious peace-at-any-price 

* 

penchant, even where her own territorial 
integrity and sovereignty were concerned she 
might easily fall a victim to American 
blandishments in this behalf, especially since 
a distinct school of opinion within the 
Johnson Administration led by Averrell 
Ilarriman has been holding out promises of 

' ' ' , s 

a definite de-escalation of the Vietnam War 
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and the maintenance of Cambodian neutrality 
and integrity as a first step towards it. 

Indians gullibility has, in the past, led her 
to blunder into many a diplomatic faux-pas 
but, in the present instance she appears to 
have grown somewhat wiser; she has not 
yet committed herself. India ‘must realise 
in clear and unambiguous terms that she can¬ 
not afford to take sides in the Vietnam 
imbroglio and agreeing to the LLS. proposal 
to enlarge the personnel of the ICC for 
effective sealing of Cambodian boundaries 
would be doing just that. 

What she should do, instead, is to poiut 
out that North Vietnan has already categori¬ 
cally laid down the conditions for negotia¬ 
tions. These conditions are neither unfair 
uor difficult of fulfilment. Dean Rusks 
publicly announced apprehension that even 
if after cessassion of bombing and other 
acts of war, the North still refuses to talk ? 
What them ?—is a piece of caueuistry 
which should deceive no oue. North Viet¬ 
nam stands to gain immensely more than 
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she may possibly loose by peace and should 
be easily tractable so long as no dishonourable 
conditions are sought to be imposed. One 
cannot be equally sure of the Johnson 
Administration, however. Its almost trail* 
matic aversion to the very name “Communist** 
especially those of Dean Rusk and his 
Pentagon “boddics^—might, not impossibly, 
see them doing all that is possible to slide 
out of auy reasonable and honourable settle¬ 
ment with North Vietnam—and any proba¬ 
ble political settlement will necessarily have 
to be* both reasonable and honourable mutu¬ 
ally to the parties concerned—to avoid a 
compromise with the “Communist eueray”. 
India should steer dear of those double 
talks and sanctimonious proposals if she 
docs not wish to be logged down in diplo¬ 
matic embarast wents. Her answer should 
be both clear and categorical pronouncements, 
the talk of “hot pursuit” should not merely 
be ‘le tn)ji but even illegitimate. Any en¬ 
largement of the ICC 1 therefore, whatever 
the pretext should, in the circumstances be 
wholly ultra vires its legitimate functions. 






QUALITY CONTROL IN ITS SIMPLEST FORM 

Prof. B. S. RAT1I0R 


Quality control is a major problem in many the price; the higher the quality the more costly 
Indian Industries. Tile reason for the poor opi- U to produce. Recognizing this, the manufacturer 
nion against products of several industries is he* usually thinks of the quality of his product in a 
causse of the lack of quality control. different sense than does the layman. He is con* 

In many Indian Industries ‘Quality Control’ eerned with how his product meets the customer’s 
consists of Inspection only and does not contain .specifications and how it compare* with his com- 
the crucial points of a complete control function, petitor's in the same price class. 

Others think only in terms of SQC when they ' To the manufacturer then, quality is not 
refer to Quality Control, However, this is not absolute but is revive to other factors such as 
appropriate. selling price of the-item, the use for which it is 

Here an attempt has been made to intended, the quantity in which it is to be 

explain the concept and tools of ‘Quality Control’ produced, and the adherence to measurable quality 

in non-statistical terms. This has been ildiber- standards. 

alely clone as it was felt that statistical techniques Ex ample—importance of Standardization in 
in Quality Control could only be used by those duality Control. 

who are well versed in statical techniques. \ industry in Ludhiana manufacturing Lathes 

While our purpose is to serve the industry at .sold some Lathes to Y firm of Bombay, After 

large who are generally not familiar with statis- some time the X firm received a complaint that a 
tffcal techniques nor could follow them. particular part of the lalhe was out of order, and 

Quality Control is the function of entire they wanted a replacement. The firm at Ludhiana 
trfcw of manufacturing management that is con- «ould not send a replacement as their products 
eerned with insuring that the end product con- had neither drawings nor standards, and therefore 
forms; with predetermined standards. It involves the parts were not interchangeable. Hence they 
more than a mere check of the finished products had-to ask the customer to send the complete 
and includes the control of the quality of raw machine. Instead of spending couple of hours in 
materials, materials in process and finished goods, replacing a particular part, the firm at Bombay 
Thu? it entails : had to shut d< 

V (i) that there must be a plan (standard), to Ludhiana, 

(ii) a record of actual performance must . Consider 

% * ' A ' * . , 

; be maintained, caused'to' tl 

(in) actual performance must be continu* impression he 

. filly compared to arid evaluated with firm making, Lathes. . . . ' 

• the plan, Hence it is a must for .an industry to Define* 

(iv) provisions must be mad? for correct Establish and Maintain standards. ' 

.■ action ih manufacturing operation Quality Control is concerned. with the 
' ; ' " whpn . the results of the evaluation in- prevention of defects in manufacturing so that the 

take rejected. 

* a* ***«&*'$ 

■ ■ , tl 


write me. needs for ^ucn acUon. r .. tiertqmay be made right arid pot hrivri 
; Industrialists fcommohly assoelit? quality wfth An impot&fit conipondpi oi quality 
the cost but the quality lev# ,ia usually related to inspection ‘ function, winch provides 


wn the Lathe and send it all the way 




he post time arid the inconvenience 
! customer, at Bombay' &hd the 

ptilitit h avn fft'r iVi/Jil • T tl/tK? fit,a 
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checking the conformance of the item with the 

standard. 

The method to implement standard a is by 
inspection. To inspect wc require : 

(a) Measurable standards lo be defined 
and understood ; 


should be taken into consideration in setting 
standards. Industries according to their resources 
should decide how much or how accurate inspection 
lhe\ can afford to do. Perfection is a fine thing to 
aim at, but it may lie impractical from an 
industrial and commercial standpoint. 


(b } Standards must satisfy customers 
ivanlv—the quality standards for a 
product are established by the customer. 
His decision to buy 01 not lo buy for 
a given price will be based upon his 
«tatisfaclinn with the product. Of 
eouise, in order to secure the cuslo- 
mcTs hii.due.—« the vendor niu^l give 
ciui'ideralions to ways of maintaining 
quality levcL that will meet or exceed 
hi*, need'-. HiU", it heroines necessary 
for imlu-Iries to decide what 

• harui tensities llieii pioduct- shall 

pow-.*. and then design and produce 
a piodnet that embodies all the 
j>rcsciei ted charetei i-qiej*. 

When.* acceptance or rejection depends to a 
considerable extent upon individual judgement, 
uniformity ol quality cannot be achieved. 'Jo 
eliminate the i>ee e«-dly of depending upon individual 
judgement alone, definite: standaiek must be 
justified. 

To Ensure 0 unlit) Define your Standards 


The Inspection function in Quality Control 

Inspection is the component of the Quality 
tamliol that is concerned with checking on the 
conformance of the item to the specifications set 
lor it. Inspection does not i reate quality, but 
doc-, help to » ontiol quality. 

ih:<v«.i'V ol the mam variables that enter into 
manujatlurmg, inspection is a never-ending 
Inn; lion. In olhei words inspect ion means: 

»» cheeking the quality ot incoming 
materials. 

ii,) r bec king on all imished goods lo ensure 
ih.it only acceptable pioducls reach the 
customer, 

iii) it should attempt to locate (laws in 
manufacturing that would cause 
: ubsequetil difficulties. 

Inspection includes all typos of activities such 
a- e-sting. gauging, ami so forth, that arc 
lequiu-d to determine whether the products meet 
the prescribed slandaids. 

We may say that puu]ui«cd materials, goods 
in prut e-s and linished products should be 


in-peeled. 

for example, hv pothdieallv wooden stands 
for a table lo make exactly of one inch in diamo- Insp.en'on Methods 
icr would be a precision impossible* lu attain. 

Ihimtical i consideration lequiie the selling of a) ItH)’. Jasper lion • \\ hen the parts must be 

limits. If the upper limit is set at I.0U5 inches, made with a hiah dogsee oj accuracy or when the 
and the lower limit at .0^7 inches, the tolerance is operation performed affects other operations, or 
die difference between the upper and the lower when .some pailhular detail is essential, 100% 
limits, or in this cases 0.008 inches. The inspection may be icquired. 

instructions on the drawing should he i -f-.OO.V When human life is involved e.g. in 

— ooor nianufaclui ing of (bins or whore quality is expected 
Slumlords, should he set jor a required performace, because of very high cost, such as engines with 
Standards arc not set arbitarily. The pumping sets, 100% inspection may be necessary, 
quality of competing products, complaints l>) Inspection Sampling —One of the important 
received from customers, reports from salesman, phases of any quality control programme is the 
manufacturing difficulties encountered, the effect of determination of the frequency of inspection and the 
quality requirements on manufacturing costs, all percentage of items to inspect. It is neither 
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practical nor economical to expect that every item 
should he inspected for every specification. 
Therefore, it is essential that the most critical 
specifications he determined and that maximum 
concentration he placed upon adherence to these 
standards. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that inspection costs money and that the amount 
of inspeclon should be reduced to the minimum 
required to maintain the degree of control desired. 

The selection of samples taken at random from 
a lot of parts or from a quantity -of liquid and 
inspection of them as representative of the lot is 
called “inspection sampling. 

I 

Examplr of Inspection Sampling 

t 

The industry making wire nails and packing 
them in gunny bags rhecking if these bags of wire 
nails send out for sale contain the wire nails 
which conform to the predetermined standards : 

i) First Step in Sampling Inspection — 
Shake the gunny bags containing wire 
nails. Why ? To get a homogeneous lot. 

ii) Stcond Step —A handful of wire nails 
should he removed from the gunny 
bags. 

iii) Third Step--— Out of the lot from one 
bag one may see that it conforms to the 
predetermined standard and the wire 
rails ate not going without head 
(having a proper lop) . 

If those few' wire nails out of the thousand** 
in the gunny bag are O.K. the entire wire nails 
in the gunny hag will be O.K. This is inspection 
by sampling at its best. One thing is to be 
remembered, by inspection of tbc wire nails in 
one gunny bag the industrialist or whosoever 
inspects cannot certify for the wire nails in the 
other gunny bag. A representative sample, from 
each gunny bag must be inspected. To have effective 
inspection by sampling—sample should be chosen 
from all parts or lots in order to have the selected 
samples, truly representative of the Attire lot. 

Inspection Devices —The specification sets 
forth certain characteristics that are to be attained 
i u manufacturing the product. In many cases it is 


impossible to judge these characteristics by human 
senses, those cases we make the use of measuring 
device. Thus, inspection must be accomplished by 
means of devices capable of measuring the 
characteristics desired. These characteristics may 
involve dimensions, surface finish, hardness, 
colour, shrinkages efficiency, operation of 
characteristics and many others. Inspection 
procedures must include equipment that gives an 
answer on the acceptability of the item. Many of 
the inspection devices are referred to as gauges. 
These mav be used for checking the actual 
dimensions against the standard. An example is 
* gauge on an automatic lathe which measures the 
completed part, accepts or rejects it, and adjusts 
the cutting tool to correct any deficiencies. 
' Tools (or Inspection —caliper, micrometer, slide 
caliper, dial indicator, standard and special gauges 
etc. 

Where to Inspect — 

i) by operator on or near the machine. 

ii) shop floor inspection 

iii) centralised inspection. 

Quality Control is the responsibility which 
must be shared by all the members of ari industry. 

will involve the members of the management who 
set the quality policies, the salesman who contract 
to sell products of a certain quality, the design 
people who set the product specifications, the 
bujers who purchase raw materials of the right 
quality and the manufacturing personnel who are 
responsible for making the product according to 
prescribed specifications. It is only through the 
whole hearted cooperation of all these persons 
tlwrt a sound quality control programme can be 
maintained. 

Some bench marks of Good Quality Control 
Programme — 

i) Simplicity, ii) Low Cost, iii) Adequate and 
timely information, iv) Flexibility, v) Permit 
management by. exception, vi) Force prior 
planning. 

Cost Aspect of Quality Control: Inspection 
is an element of costs but at the same time it U 
one of the piost important factors fo/tb? 


QUALITY CONTROL IN ITS SIMPLEST FORK 
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maintenance of Quality. Inadequate inspection 
resulting in below standard goods going to 
customer means high cost in replacement, the loss 
of customer’s faith in the reliability of the 
company and its products. Consistency and 
reliability is vital not only for internal trade but 
(or export trade as well. Faulty products cost 
just as much to produce as good saleable products. 
Inspection weeds out below standard materials 
rnd parts and helps .-urh products being made 
ridhl. 


Any Quality Control procedure or system 
b a tool of management and not an end in itself. 
A tool will achieve little on its own unless it is 
use I properly. Therefore** every quality control 
system has its limitations. Quality Control 
procedures, for example, do not make decisions, 
they simply indicate when decisions arc necessary 
arid possibly what decision should be made. The 
least Quality Control that accomplishes the objective 
is the best Quality Control as it will give the 
optimnm remits. 










CHANGING FACE OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

BALKRISHNA NIMKAR 


The recently held 25th meeting of the 
Small Scale Industries Board, under the 
Chairmanship of Sbri Fakhruddin AH Ahmed, 
Union Minister of Company Affairs and In¬ 
dustrial Development, on the 8th and 9th 
August, hight-Iigkted multi-dimensional 
problems of this vital sector emerging on the 
economic horizon—a force being generated 
for diversification and decentralisation of 
the country’s industrial potentialites on the 
one hand and on the other as a tool for 
pursuance of a planned income 
and price-policy. This sector is expected to 
( 1 ) assist in making the industrial structure 
larger and diversified enough to provide 
the investment goods needed for enlargment 
of the national product on a continuing 
basis ; ( 2 ) to widen the industrial base and 
thereby to counterbalance the inflationary 
pressure on the price structure ; ( 3 ) to be 
an effective tool in generating a self sustained 
industrialisation of semi-developed and back¬ 
ward areas, aJoDg with providing a production 
field for technicians, training for entre¬ 
preneur, and better prospects for equitable 
distribution of the economic power within 
the frame work of our mixed economy. 

For a realistic and meaningful appoach 
to Small Scale Tnductries, a thorough analysis 
of their structure is essential. Contrasted 
with the large scale industries, here the 
separation among entrepreneurship, manage¬ 
rial ability and technical competence is non¬ 
existent Because of the two-fold structural 


weakness, viz. A week capital base and 
inadequate resources, their needs are always 
much more than their resources can meet 
with the result that many units are forced 
to run far below their installed capacity ; 
secondly, their financial requirements are 
many times more than the security they 
can offer to satisfy the traditional norms of 
industrial finance. Thirdly, they essentially 
lack shock-absorbing capacity, hence the 
period of teething troubles and cyclical fluc¬ 
tuations impose a continuous need for pro¬ 
tective measures. Upto now established 
norms of industrial finance centering round 
the capital base and profitability ratio which 
reflected the owner's proportionate stake in 
the business and his capacity to repay had 
to be replaced by a new dynamic concept. 
To put it in Morarji Desai's words “Man 
behind the machine” should be the major 
consideration for the credit institutions. In 
technical terminology it meant that the 
criteria of security should not be the existing 
assets of the unit' but the integrity and 
technical competence of the borrower. 
Similarly the capacity to repay should not 
be measured by the existing profitability but 
by the industrial potentiality and prospects. 
In this dynamic concept which successfully 
embraces the needs of newly emerging in* 
dustrial units, 'security-based' approach had 
to be replaced by the need based approach, 
according to which the quantum of financial 
assistance has to be decided not on the basis 
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of the adequacy of security but on the basis 
of the fiuncial requirements of the borro- 
ing unit. Obviously, besides the Government 
agencies such as the State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration, N.S.I.C. etc, there is a large field for 
the operation of banking organisations which, 
because of their professional knowledge and 
specialisation, can regulate the well directed 
growth of this new sector. 

The year I960 is a landmark in Our 
economic history, when the Reserve Bank of 
India with it's Credit GuaranteeScheme’ and 
the State Bank of India with it’s Liberalised 
Scheme regarding provision of credit to 
Small Scale Industries came into the field, 
N.S.LC. also started issuing guarantees so 
that the risk involved in this type of finance 
could very well be distributed. But all 
these schemes on the whole achieved very 
little success in the sense that commercial 
banks could not be induced to any substan¬ 
tial extent to invest their funds in financing 
Small Scale Industries. As reported by the 
Reserve Bank of India in it’s report for 
the year ended the 30th June 1967, the 
major role in financing small industries has 
been played by the State Bank of India 
only. As per the progress report of the State 
Bank of India for the half year ended on the 
30th June 1967 along with it’s subsidiaries, 
it sanctioned limits aggregating Rs. 122. 09 
crores. Recently in June 1967 it made the 
bold announcement of it's scheme to finance 
technicians and qualified craftsmen to tap 
this potential and encourage entrepreneurial 
talent by providing finance to those 
technicians and craftsmen “who have worth¬ 
while projects to set up and operate small 
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industries but are unable to do so for lack 
of sufficient resources to provide the initial 
capital or, as it is technically termed,—owner’s 
equity.” 

Inspite of the encouraging experience in 
the past, there are the elements of scepticism, 
undue caution and alarm in the approach 
of various commercial banks which is also 
reflected by the fact that the contribution 
of these banks except that of the State 
Bank of India ia not appreciable. Inadequacy 
of finance available to the small industries 
is self—evident, as on 31st March, 1967, the 
banks had given loans to 27000 units 
aggregating Rs. 140 crores while there were 
1,006,000 units registered with the Director 
of Industries. Obviously to only 25 % units 
bank finance could be made available. What 
is needed most is a planned finance pro¬ 
gramme and creative-will which alone can lead 
to the bank's active participation in the coun¬ 
try’s rapid industrialisation and uplifting of 
the economy from the vicious price-spiral 
and poverty. A mere change and a few 
modifications in the traditional methods will 
not suffice, there must evolve a new outlook 
and dynamic approach. Any hesita¬ 
tion only incicates the bank’s unconscious 
lingering to security base, while the bauk has 
once fully studied the problems, prospects 
and production of a unit, a confident hand¬ 
ling and understanding must be visible in its 
dealings. A proper and meaningful approach 
to small industries requires that : ( 1 ) the 
units incurring losses in itself should not 
cause alarm leading to withdrawal of the 
existing facilities or denial of new facilities 
at the time when sympathetic consideration 
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is the only remedy. Casual losses may result 
from cyclical fluctuations in trade, recession 
in other industries and general overall depres¬ 
sion. Not the concept of present profit- 
position but prospects can bring about the 
industrial revival and check the general 
recession. 

(2) The position of intangible assets capital-! 
reserves may reflect a poor equity, may also 
show the owner’s stake at zero level but 
nevertheless the fact exists that the unit has 
had it’s own investment in the business 
which though wiped off, cau retain the 

Year ended No. of applications 

30tb June for guarantee received 

from credit institutions 

1063*64 5343 

1964- 65 9015 

1965- 66 14808 

1966- 67 3 9137 

Since the inception of the scheme in July 
i960, till the end of June 1967 the Reserve 
Bank of Eudia receive 53545 applications 
for guarantee in respect of credit limits agg¬ 
regating to R-i. 172*63 crores. 

Foregoing figures are extremely to sugges¬ 
tive in the sense that they contain full indica¬ 
tions of the guarantee scheme. As is revealed : 

(1) Reserve Bank of India, since the 
inception of the scheme up to June 1967 
has refused guarantees on 5617 applications 
(about 10% of the total applications re¬ 
ceived), hence the amount of 55*34 crores 
remained uncovered. Guarantees were 
refused presumably because of the adverse 
fi nancial position of the borrowing units 


borrower’s psychological interest in the 
business. 

Because of extreme poverty and a very 
low level of morality, in almost all under¬ 
developed countries, this type of finance is 
fraught with additional risks. Since adequate 
security is also not available, the Guarantee 
Scheme of the Reseve Bank of India came 
as a risk balancing factor. In terras of clause 
6th of the Guarantee Scheme, in case of 
default by the borrower/about 64p.c. to 68p.c. 
of the amount in default can be recovered 
from the Reserve Bank of India. Following 
figures reflthe working of the scheme : 

Limits Amount covered 

Rs. under guarantee 

23.08 crores 17.95 crores 

39.29 crores 29.47 crores 

60.19 crores 80.45 crores 

82.31 crores 55.97 crores 

causing the entire risk to fall on the credit 
institutions. 

In the present economic state of rising 
wages and cost of production with the 
prices ensitive and highly competitive 
market especially the Small Scale Industries 
pass very often through great strain and 
stresses. While the nourishing water of 
finance may assist them in struggle for sur¬ 
vival, any sceptic and cautious approach 
may dry up the roots of marginal indus¬ 
tries passing through crises. The guaran¬ 
tee scheme can be an effective tool in 
induoing the commercial banks to further 
liberalisation in their attitude and outlook 
only when the Reserve Bank bears With 
credit institution at all times a calculated 
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proportionate risk right from the beginning 
of a loan until the liquidation thereof* 
Like a protecting umbrella it should stand 
with the credit institutions in sun-shine 
as well as in heavy rains. There should 
exists a willingness to undertake and share 
genuine and fair risk, of trade on the part 
of the commercial banks and the 
Guarantee Organisation. 

(2) Another constructive conclusion indica¬ 
ted by the figures is that since the ince¬ 
ption of the scheme in 1960 upto June 
1967, the Reserve Bank of India under 
the guarantees issued by it had to pay only 
77 caim9 amounting to only 9 74 lakhs ie. 

of the total limits guarnteed by it 
while^% of the total limit is the com- 
niision recovered by it from the credit 
institutions for issuing the guarantee. 
Thus the present scheme has become a 
profit-making rather than risk-sharing 
scheme. When advances are usually se¬ 
cured by pledge of stocks or negotiable 
instruments and the risk involved is so 
low, the existing guarantee scheme can 
profitably he converted into a ‘credit 
insurance scheme : This may invite other 
banks who have, up-tonow, been hesita¬ 
ting. 

All that it requires is a definite policy of 
the Government for the growth of small scale 
industries. This growth, if properly directed, 
production deversified, and areas well distri¬ 
buted, may give promising results. It can 
easily be perceived that the agriculture-based 
industries are still not appreciably increasing, 
hence the demand for agricultural tools and 


equipments is at a very low level. This 
sectoral imblancc should be met with timely 
correction. In the economy with restricted 
spread of educational and other opportunities 
partly arising from social and economic stra¬ 
tification, this sectoral and functional imba¬ 
lance, at a later stage may ofier intractable 
problems. Problems and prospects of small 
industries should not be viewd in isolation 
from the economic texture. To the extent 
that the pressure of prices of industrial goods 
emanates from the prices of agriculture goods 
through their impact on the wage-cost or cost 
of raw materials from agriculture, a solution 
of price policy for the industrial sector tnergea 
with that for agricultural prices. 

1. Report on a Framework for Income 

and Price-Policy : 1967 — Reserve Bank of 

India. 

2. Annual Report of the Reserve Bank 
of India for the Year ended 30th June 1967. 

F.A.S.l.r, Bulletin vol. VII of the 12 Sept., 
1967. 

Report on Currency and Finauce 1966’67. 
Reserve Bank of India, .State Bank of India 
Monthly Review July 1965 and Sept. 1967 

Reserve Bank of India : B KARYA TATHA 
KARYA PADDHATI SOME BASIC 
STATISTICS : 1967 : Reserve Bank of 

India. 

All figures have been taken from the 
Annual Report of the Reserve Bank of India : 
June 1967. 

Reserve Bank of Iudia l Report on 
Income Wages And Prices : 1967. 


RAISING THE AGE OF MARRIAGE 


13ABURAM 


India is a developing country aud it has 
a pressing population problem in relation to 
available resources. The country has decided 
to solve it by reducing the birth rate. Dr. 
S. Chandrasekhar has suggested the examina¬ 
tion of one of the non-clinical approaches to 
reducing birth rates. The question is what 
should be the age at which our girls should 
marry and the impact of it on the popula¬ 
tion growth. 1 It is expected that a bill will 
be introduced in the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment in connection with the raising of age 
of marriage of girls from 15 to 20 years. 
This approach may be examined from two 
points of view .*—Ci) will it be helpful in 
reducing the birth rate ? (ii) will it not 
create any social problem which will disturb 
the normal life of the people ? 

Any legislation with strong and proper 
implementation may be fruitful. But we 
find that 'Child Marriage Restraint Act* of 
1930 and 'Hindu Marriages Act of 1956' arc 
ftot frequently implemented. National 
Sample Survey Report shows in Marriage 
Cohort of 1946-51 (Women married within 
the year 1946-51 ) that 27.4 percent wives' 
age at marriage was below 12.* An interest¬ 
ing example comes from a sample study in 
rural Uttar-Pradesh by Mr. Q. B. Saxena 
that 80 percent of the total wives were 
married before the age of 16, and average 
age at marriage was 14.1 years.* * Census 
of 1961 also reveals the fact that 
very large majority of women's marriages 


take place below the age of 18 years. The 
number of woman's marriages between the 
ages of 1S-22 is small and above the age 23 
is very small. 4 These demographic facts 
show that legislations have not proved 
effective due to the slackness in implemen¬ 
tation of the Statutes. l)r. S. Chandrashe- 
khar also accepts this fact. 5 The Govern¬ 
ment has not been successful in ensuring 
a proper vital registration system and also in 
appropriate implementation of the Act The 
present tendency of Government in this 
respect shows no improvement. Only expec¬ 
tation of strong implementation of the Act 
without reasonable efforts may not bring 
hope that this new approach would prove 
fruitful. 

It is true that the average age at marriage 
of girls in our country has been risiug but 
slowly as Dr. Chandrasekhar has mentioned 
in his article that according to 1961 cen¬ 
sus of India the mean age at marriage of our 
girls increased to 16 from 13 years in 1911.* 
But it is clear that this rise of 3 years in 
age at marriage has taken 50 years to 
achieve. We should consider here that this 
rise in the female's age of marriage is due to 
gradual change in circumstances. It is the 
increasing tendency among women to parti* 
cipate in political; social, and occupational 
fields, aud the demand of educated wives 
has consequently been rising. There Is * 
growing sentiment in society that 


giris should be educated if only because a 
better marriage can be arranged. Man with 
education and higher status will feel ashamed 
of an illiterate wife. A survey in Central 
India denotes that age at marriage for both 
husband and wife is directly associated with 
educational attainmeut. The median age of 
marriage for illiterate wives, those with pri¬ 
mary schooling and those with more than 
primary schooling comes 13.4, 15.8 and 18.4 
years respectively. 7 Many other demogra¬ 
phic researches confirm this view, that the 
age at marriage consequently rises as the 
educational status of women rises. But we 
find that the level of education of women in 
India is lower than in other Asian Countries. 
Only a small percentage of girls find oppor¬ 
tunity to take higher education in India. 
Girls generally Matriculate at the age of 16. 
If the age of consent rises from 15 to 20 
there will be a time lag of 5 years. The 
problem will arise and as to how to provide 
useful employment to girls for the years of 
gap created by this approach. Higher edu¬ 
cation will be the most useful engagement 
for the girls but there may be problems for 
parents having no resources to give them a 
higher education. There is no proper and 
sufficient facilities of women's education 
given by any agency ineluding Government. 
Kural areas of the country are lacking espe¬ 
cially. In India only 24 p.c of the population 
is literate and women literacy is only 12.9 p.c. 
An interesting example of UP where only 
^•7.6 p.c of its population is educated including 
even those who can merely sign their names 
will be enough, The percentage of educated 
women, is 7 p.0 of which 2 T. 84 px are educated 
i» UP cities and 4.7 p.c in villages 8 . If we 


take the mean age at marriage of variodl 
states of India we find that according to 

• «* t 

census our girls' age at marriage ranges fee* 
tweeu 19.97 in Kerala and 13.87 in Madftyi^ 

Pradesh. Here when one has to consider 

, > 

the literacy status of these States, gne firtdte 

that in Kerala 46.8 p.c of the population ifr 

literate with 38.90 p.c female literacy, while 

in Madhya Pradesh 17.1 p.c of the population 

is literate with 6.73 p.c female literacy*. On 

the other side urban areas nominally provide 
* 

alternate useful engagments. But rural aregfl 

V \ 

are totally unable to provide any alternate 
useful engagements to girls for the 
years of gap. Hence, this proposal may 
create a insuperable problem for society 
which may have the tendency to disturb the 
normal life of the people. 

Though it is confirmed that women's re? 
production period will be short as the ago at 
marriage rises, the shortening of women's 
reporductive period is not always concerned 
with the number of births. The number of 
birth will depend upon the interval between 
two consecutive births which will depend 
upon the physiology of women with respect 
to their child beariug capacity. Length of 
lactation, amenorhoea period (when the re- 
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productive capacity of the female is tempora¬ 
rily suspended ) etc. affects the interval be - ? 
tween two consecutive births and rate of 
reproduction. Mr. M. M. Gandotra expressed 
the view in au article that it has been obser¬ 
ved that the rate of reproduction in the 
Indian community is slower than that of the 
western communities. 10 Mysore population 
' Study also supports this view that reproduf 
ctive capacity of Indian women is lesser than 
that of western women. 11 The physiology 
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Of women with respect to child bearing may 

A 

result in quicker reproduction even if the 
reproductive span changes. The possibility 
may be that those women who marry late may 
have more births than that of those who 
taarry early due to their physiology with 
respeot. to child bearing and vice versa. 
Hence the physiology of women with respect 
td child bearing is more important to reduce 
the birth rates than the reproductive period 

of child bearing. 

\ 

The idea that average number of children 
Over born generally decreases with a rise in 
hge at marriage of females may not prove 
correct. Raising the age of consent may 
effect female fertility during the period of 
their marriage and this effect may be either 
possitive or negative. One explanation of 
negative effect is the fact that those who 
; marry late are exposed for a shorter period 
the risk of child bearing than those who 
flharry early. It may be lcs* important for 
/redaction of birth rates as discussed above. ■ 
The comparison or fertility of women who 
*married at one age with that of women who 
, **iarried at a different age does not necessarily 
yeilcF a correct estimation of the effect of the 

Raising of the marriage. Here, we can not 

u v»:» ' 

*■ ;jjgnore the effect of advance of socio economic 
Matos on fertility of the same group of women 

> * 

^tqarried at different age. It is possible that 

i 

„ v the fertility averages may associate directly 
indirectly with the age at marriages for 
fvWives in the various groups of socio-econo- 

ihic levels. Another important explanation 

w ’. v 

i ? ,i» that women who marry early may have 
^different attitudes and motivations with 
'jtfeepect to child bearing than those who marry 
j;[ late. If so, postponement of marriage of the 


former does not mean that they will adopt 
the attitudes and behaviour patterns of the 
latter. An increase in the age of consent 
without concomitant changes in attitudes and 
motivations relating to family-building may, 
therefore, have less effect on birth rates 11 . 
We find that there is no clear and impressive 
indication of changes in women’s attitudes 
and in motivations relating to family size, 
even though lot of money is spent and efforts 
have been made by Family Planning Progra¬ 
mme. The attitudes and motivations in rela¬ 
tion to family-building are important pro- 
lems in the path of success of the Family 
Planning Programme. 

When we come on motivation with 
regard to child-bearing we find an inte¬ 
resting note. Hindu view about marriage is 
what “Manu”, the great law giver of the 
Hindus suggested. He referred to four 
different 9tagos through which a member of 
the Hindu Society has necessarily to pass. 
One of which is ukaiia>stiiasram, (house 
holder). Thereby, it has made marriage 
almost obligatory for everyone. The reli¬ 
gious motive behind universal marriage and 
child bearing becomes clear when one 
understands the meaning of the word “Putra” 
orson. 11 “The Sanskrit word for “Son” 
“Putra* means literally one who saves from 
Puth or hell, the hell into which all parents 
without sons fell”. 14 This strong motive 
behind child bearing has resulted in high 
fertility rates of Hindus. 

Another side of the picture is the Muslim 
view with respect to child bearing which 
reflects their belief that the primary purpose 
of human life is the generation of tt4w 
life. 'Lhe great Prophet Mohammad 'wac 



recorded as having said "Marry and gene¬ 
rate”. 15 Muslims want to see that their 
women are rightly fruitful. 16 This outlook 
towards child bearing results in higher 
fertility noticed amoung the Muslims of India. 
As stated by Kingsley Davis, the child-women 
ratio of all women between 15 and H9 years 
of age was 770 per 1000 for Muslim women 
whereas it was only 073 for the Hindus. 17 

According to Mysore Population Study 
reports, to a greater extent, the cultural 
factors are also found to be responsible for 
higher fertility of Muslim women. Muslim 
women do not follow as frequently the 
practice of going to their parent’s house for 
confinement as do the Hindu women. Con¬ 
sequently this reduces the duratiou of the 
seperatiou of the husband and wife after 
cofinemcnt. Other cultural factor affecting 
the pattern of sex life of Muslims is that they 
do not enjoin observance of a large number ot 
religious days as do the Hindus. 18 Another 
fact is that the use of contraceptives and 
other clinical methods to limit the number of 
births is found to be less popular amoung the 
Muslims than among the Hindus. 

Hence, there is strong necessity to change 
these motivations of the people with respect 
to child-bearing. 

This approach can also be examined from 
another point of view. It is the considera¬ 
tion of the statistics of women’s attitudes 
and opinions towards the age at marriage of 
girl8 collected through various demographic 
surveys. These may provide useful clue to 
the practice of the future generations. For 
inBtanees f Mysore Population Study pror 
duces that a popular opinion in Bangalore 
City still favours the marriage of women at 


an age which would be considered early ? 3 
many parts of the world. But it does jnS 
favour a very great assumption of the resptna 
sibilities of motherhood. The average ag 
given by the young married women in ,th 
City in response to questions as to the age I 
which a woman should marry, range from 1 
to 17 years. On the other hand the averag 
of their response, concerning the age at whic 
a woman should bear her first child, was i 
the range from about 19 to 20 years. 1 
Here we reproduce a table (next page) of tb 
opiniou of married women, 18 to 33 yeal 
old, and their husbands concerning age t 
marriage. 

Another example is that SURVEY of FEJ 
T1LJTY AND MORTAL H’Y IN POONA DISTRIC 
which classifies married daughters by thei 
age at marriages and further according t 
whether their father regarded this age appn 
priate, too early or too late. It shows thj 
practically 60 p.c of the daughters of the cit 
sample and 90p.c of the daughter in the no 
city sample were married not later than h 
lu 80 p.c of such cases in the city and 60 p. 
of the cases in non city sample the age wi 
regarded as appropriate a0 . The questio 
arises if we can ignore the women’s opinio 
regarding the age of consent which does n< 
favour the approach of raising the age ( 
consent to 20. 

The important reasons for early marriag 
highlighted by demographic surveys are th 
problem of availability of suitable match an 
adverse financial circumstances of parents 11 
These problems are still prevalent in society 
If we give a practical consideration on the* 
reasons we find that it is, however, difficu 
to deny the infiuence of social attitude t 
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Women’s opinion on age 

Husband's 

opinion of age 

Zone 

at which a 

woman should 

at which a woman should 


marry 


marry 



Number 

Mean Age 

Number 

Mean Age 



(in years) 


(in years) 

Bangalore City 

Total (Four Strata ) 

OSH 

1G.4 

782 

17.4 

Stratum 1 ( over 35 
percent Muslim ) 

Stratum 2 ( over 35 

21H 

17.0 

165 

17.7 

percent scheduled 
caste ) 

Stratum 3 ( others : 

Hindu Male literacy 

262 

15.4 

201 

17.0 

over 60 percent ) 

Stratum 4 ( others : 

267 

16.S 

226 

17.8 

Hindu Male literacy 
below GO percent ) 

241 

16.5 

100 

17.1 

Zone III ( Rural Plains ) 

359 

14.0 

309 

16.3 

[Source —my sour. i*oi*r 

I.A.TION STl'DY. 

, United Nations Pag' 

e 104.] 



determining the popular age at marriage. 
These problems may become more pressing 
when the age of consent for girls will rise 
upto 20. The social prejudice against post¬ 
ponement of marriage is still very strong 
due to criticism of hiradnri ( caste circle) 
especially in low caste. Where dowry is still 
prevalent the parents have to pay heavily to 
secure suitable matches. In a matrimonial 
market, the prices of grooms rise as their 
educational and employment status rises. 
It was hardly '.remarkable in early marriages 
and it will be more clear at higher age. When 
the age of consent will be jajMii ouinnj 
parent? will loose opportunity to find suitable 
matches due to their poor financial* circums¬ 
tance^ It will become more diflicult to wait 
for suitable matches postponed. Hence, 
• there strongly rooted factors in the society 


may create severe problems and which will 
disturb the normal life of people. 

To sum up, the passing of legislation and 
its strong implementation can be effective to 
reduce country’s birth rate :only when there 
will be a change in women’s attitudes and 
motivations towards the child bearing pattern. 
Secondly, the raising of age of consent will 
not create problems in normal life of people 
when their social status is improved by pro¬ 
viding the facilities for higher education and 
other useful engagements for girls in rural 
and urban areas as well which will may be 
also helpful from financial point of view* 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 


V . P. VELOO 


Many attempts have made to define Roman- 
'.ficism. But none lias been entirely success¬ 
ful* The theory and practice of poetry 
differ from age to age- What satisfies one 
period cannot satisfy another. Nevertheless 
a movement in literature can be recognised 
:in its best exponents. The exponents of the 
English Romantic revival are Blake, Col¬ 
eridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and 
;Byron. 

V To understand Romanticism, we have to 
begin with classicism. Classicism was the 
offspring of the Renaissance rediscovery of 
Greek Philosophy, literature and art. To the 
classicist everything Greek became a stan¬ 
dard of civilized perfection. What was not 
Gteek or Roman was regarded as barbarous. 
There was only one way of creating a work of 
the classical. And because he had not the 

A '/. 

classical tradition in his bones, the only way of 
dpitig thing correctly was to deduce from his 
models a set of ;rules. This the reduction of 
$*rerything to rule is the distinctive mark of 

classicism. Because Homer and Virgil had 

\ 

Written their epics in a certain way, therefore 
epic must follow the same rules, down 
to the smallest detail. 

v The rules were innumerable ; each art 

* _ , 

add branch of literature had its own. The 
slluwical tenet was that the imaginative 

• r~ 

irtisPs business was not with the pdditics 
vhich differentiate one individual from ano- 
her of the same type, but with the universal 
characteristics which all men of a certain 


type have in common. In other words their 
attempt was to present certain types which 
embody universal characteristics. They were 
concerned with human nature as it is, always 
and everywhere, not with individual in¬ 
consistencies and aberrations. 

Critics are generally agreed as to the 
general features of classical literature. It is 
that kind of literature in which content is 
subordinated to form, in which the detail 
fits into the overall design, when the con¬ 
scious artistry is evident, when there is 
charity of conception and finish in execution. 
It is the literature in which creative inspira¬ 
tion is controlled by judgement and the 
highest flight of imagination is curtailed by 
reason. It is explicitly didactive in intention 
and deals more with social and urban 
problems rather than with the problems of 
individual destiny. The term classicism 
connotes, grace, elegance, self-knowledge, 
self-restraint, the sense of the form and 
idealism of a certain sort. The heroes of 
classical literature are embodiments of the 
noble qualities on grand scale and all petty 
failings are omitted. And in the lesser class!* 
cists there did develop a tendency to idealize 
to the point of making their characters in¬ 
humanly faultless. The heroes of clssicai 
literature too perfect to be human. These 
features were best reflected in the writings 
of the neo-classical poets of the Augustain 
era. The principal concern of the JSfeo* 


classical poets was to attain technical per¬ 
fection in their work of art. 

As rules are the mark of classicism, so 
rejection of rule is the mark of the Roman¬ 
tic movement. Rules had become a tyrauny, 
inhibiting the free play of the inagination. 
As always happens in a revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the pendulum swung to the opposite 
extreme. All rules were thought to be evil 
and to be abandoned in favour of unres¬ 
tricted liberty to follow the imagination 
where ever it might lead. lienee the diffi¬ 
culty of summing up neatly the various 
manifestations of romanticism. The essence 
of classicism was that every classicist was 
in agreement. According to the romantic, 
on the other hand, every creative artist 
must be a law into himself. Nevertheless, 
though there were no rules, there were certain 
broad principles romanticist was in agreement. 

Of these the first and foremost was the 
autonomy of the imagination. And this was 
something new in the uistory of thought. 
Every creative artist has always known that 
art is born of imagination ; no imagination 
no art The classical Greeks and the neo- 
classics knew this just as well as did any 
romantic. The classicists believed that the 
imagination gives only raw material of poetry 
and that reason must assess that material, 
prune it of its irrationalities and consciously 
mould it into a work of art. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, the neo-classicists subscribed 
to the views of Locke lo whom imagina¬ 
tion was only a passive recorder of external 
impressions, something like a photographic 
plate. The function of imagination is only 
passive and secondary. This impoverish¬ 
ment of imagination was something abho- 
, went tsp the . romanticists. They in protest, 


formulated a theory of imagination of . 





own. 
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They conceived imagination as a power 
which is at once creative and divine. Til 
came to be regarded as an ‘inner light 1 , 
divine element in man, the onijf 
faculty by which he could penetrate through 
appearances and apprehend reality. Tbe| 
believed that by the exercise of the imagiilit* 
tion, they could create splendid words ;ol 
their own and almost all of them held with 
varying degrees of emphasis, that in tbu 
they were partaking in the activity of a 
divine reality. It thus trauscended reason 
and owed no allegiance to it. This colt 
of the imagination as a sovereign and 
autonomous power became something like 
a religious faith. 

lu this they had the sanctiou of philips 
sophic idealism which was at this time reigl$ 
iug supreme in the countries of Europe 
According to idealism, matter is only an emifcf 
nation of mind which is non-material. . 
other words ultimate reality is mental rather*, 
than material. We do not need to enqtiir^ 
here whether philosophical idealism true OR 
not. This faith in the omnipotence of imagir 
nation gave the romanticists unfettered free* 
dom to give expression to their vision and 
experience. As a matter of fact all the great 
romantic works of art aije adventurous 
explorations into the world of beauty and 
truth. All of them delighted in the luxury 


of self-expression. 

Romanticism was also an eloquent protest 
against the brazen despotism of fact MS 
represented by 18th century science. It W»8 
Newton who gave mankind a mechauistic Con¬ 
ception of the universe. The universe came 
to be regarded as a mere machine. All ttyi 
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•happenings in the world were sought to be 
Explained in terms of physical laws. Even 
the mental phenomenon was no exception. 
(Scientists no longer needed any supernatural 
Agency to explain any occurrence in this 
universe. This kiud of scientific rationalism 
Was called mechanical materialism. Besides, 

• Newton’s reputation was so massive and awe¬ 
inspiring that none could dispute the truth 
of his scientific picture, in consequence the 
romanticists fc'ired that the extrusion of the 
nupernatural element from the operations of 
the universe would culminate in the ultimate 
undoing of all traditional moral*. Already 
the foundation of the edifice of tradition was 
becoming shaky. So they could not but pro¬ 
test against this monstrous intrusion of science 
into the, realms of morals and values. That 
1$ why A.N. Whitehead says that ‘Roman¬ 
ticism was a protest against Science on 
behalf’ of value. 

• The Second major principle to which all ro¬ 
manticists subscribed was individualism. 
This was already implicit in the revolt against 
externally imposed rules and in the claim to 
individual liberty. But the inplicit was 
made cxplict and justified by a philosophical 
doctrine. Aud this doctrine in the first 
place was provided by Rousseau and by his 
disciple, Godwin. Both taught the perfecti¬ 
bility of man through the rule of reason. To 
them, every man was potentially rational ; all 
that was needed was the removal of arbitrary 
external compulsion, exercised through the ins¬ 
titutions of society. Godwin, whose ‘Political 
Justice’ was for a time the Bible of English 
romanticism, carried the doctrine to it3 logical 

conclusion aaarchbm. As against the cool 

/ 

and collected rationalists of the 18th century 
who sought to establish and maintain political 


and social stability, the romantics were ii 
favour of living dangerously. Instead oi 
seeking safety, they went out for adventure 
Comfort and security were spurned as degra¬ 
ding ; and a pernicious w^ay of life was held 
iu theory at any rate, tb be a nobler thing 
Hence the romantic idealisation of the pool 
peassant. Some special virtue was attachec 
to being close to nature. They perferred the 
simplicities of rural life to the extravagance 
of urban life. Industrialism was anathema 
to the romantics ; because it produced much 
ugliness and destroyed natural beauties. 

A third principle is sensibility. Wordsworth 
defined the “poet as a man with more lively 
sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness 
than are supposed to be coonnou among 
mankind ” We have only to read his poetry 
to discover his own capacity for passion and 
feeling. To the romantics emotion tended to 
be good in itself. They believed that a man 
was truly alive only iu a state of heightened 
feeling, whether of pleasure or pain. And 
this with the romantics was a source of 
supreme strength. Their capacity for passio¬ 
nate feeling was in faot abuorraally strong 
aud they had enough of the classical element 
of restraint and rationality in their make up 
to direct and discipline their passion. But 
once ‘Sensibility’ became the fashion and 
every one had to prove his worth by ’showing 
his capacity for feeling, there came the cult 
of emotion for emotion's sake. With this 
cult came the search for the sensational, which 
is often morbid or extravagant. This is one 
of the diseases of romanticism. 

Yet another feature of romanticism is its 
dream nature. The romantic is essentially 
a dreamer Romahtic literature is a dream 
picture of life, providing sustenance and ful- 
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filment (or the impulses cramped by society 
or reality. William Blake wrote, "Dreams 
with me are no shadows but the very substance 
of my life/’ To the romantic poet an object 
of beauty or a symbol of truth is an intoxi¬ 
cant. This propensity to dream tended to 
make them lovers of loneliness and this 
solitariness made a divorce between life and 
literature inevitable. This excessive self 
absorption often resulted in dangerous my¬ 
sticism. Aristotle observed, "the self-suffi¬ 
cing solitary is either a god or a beast”. Th« 
romantics, though they revolted against the 
crippling institutions of society, sought free¬ 
dom in their private world of ^imagination. 

This disposition to imaginative introver¬ 
sion has been explained in terms of Freudian 
theory. It is an infantile tendency to love 
oneself. This tendency is called narcissism. 
This infantile tendency remains an uncons¬ 
cious memory. In some people this tendency 
regains ascendency in adulthood and seeks 
manifestations. Since overt manifestations 
of self love are often grotesque and repellent, 
the romantic who is plagued by this malady 
makes a shameless retreat in to his own inner- 
self and begins to leave (lie outside world. 
The romantic poets have given expressions 
to auch pent-up feelings. F.L. Lucas, who has 
ventured this explanation, describes romantic¬ 
ism as'the revolt of the unconscious., 

The romantic reaction was healthy in its 
hey-day, but like most reactions it became 
extravagant and so unhealthy in its turn. The 
great romantics have explored realms which 
no classical writer would dare to enter and have 
infinitely extended the range of human sensi¬ 
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bility. But in its phase of decadence roman* 
ticism displayed maladies such as sensation* 
lisrn, sat an ism. egotism, self pity, pride etc 
That is why Goethe condemned romanticise 
as ‘disease’ and praised classicism as health 
Bernard Shaw also decried romantic {magi' 
nation as 'the most unoriginative’. The 
psychological impact of the revolt was ba<3 
indeed. With its spread it became reasonable 
to be irrational and conventional to flonl 
conventions. 

t 

To set romautieism against classicism 
reason against emotion in any thorough mannei 
is misleading. As a matter of fact romanti* 
cisra is as old as ancient Greek literature 
'The works of Homer and Aeschylus, Virgil 
and Tacitus, Chaucer and Shakespeare dc 
contain elements of romanticism. It has 
been said that a great work of art is fijrsl 
romautic and then becomes classical, "or 
a long view,” writes Lucas, ‘‘the concepfcioi 
of poetry seems to oscillate betweer 
three extremes”. The three extremes aiw 
classicism, ‘Romanticism and Realism’. Bui 
as C. M. Bowra says, many compromises aft 
possible, ‘The greatest poets. Home] 
Dante, Shakespeare have both been informed 
and created, have both been teachers and 
magicians.” The pure classic is too stiff and 
stifled ; the pure romautic too drunken and 
wayward, the pure realist too drab and hum* 
drum. Lucas writes, ‘classicism, Romanticist* 
and Realism are three extremes, three points 
of triangle, tht? magic circle lies inscribed 
within it.’ A great work of art is strong 
and beautiful by virtue of a romanticism 
brought under control. 


SOCIAL FACTORS FOR THE RISE OF SIKHISM 

BISWAJ1T SEN - 


* Undivided Punjab, the valley of the five 
livers, was an open ground to warlike people of 
Central and Western Asia and on several 
Occasions it transformed itself into the battle 
ground of India. 'Hie Sulaiman range though 
lofty as Pirpanjal, has several gaps, through 
which noinads and raiders of Central and 
Western Asia entered Punjab. The most 
important route was from Hindukush, via Kabul 
Valley, through the Khyber Pass, which was 
taken by the armies of Alexander, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, Babar and Humayun. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PUNJAB BEFORE 
SIKHISM STARTED 

During the rule of Ashoka, Buddhism spread 
in Punjab. Brahminism though still in existence 
there, was very loose in form and was not so 
trganised, that it could stop the spread of 
Buddhism. But before Buddhism could fix its 
. rodt.it had fo leave the province due to the devas¬ 
tating attack of the Mohammadan rulers from the 
, west and had to find its new way to Western 
Tibet via Kashmir. Brahminism again started 
gaining ground in Punjab, but as the province 
was between the two Mohammadan rulers, one in 
India and the other in Afghanistan it was very 
difficult for Brahminism to preserve itself. Islam 
Was spreading its tentacles and proselytism was 
.Spreading fast from the west towards India. 
Hindu religion and culture were about to 
degenerate due to the pressure of Islam. In Hindu 
Religion, -only the* self made Brahmins were the 
privileged class to have the access to the God. They 
wire simply exploiting the low caste people and 
h^d no worries about food and shelter, which led 
d&esh to become lazy. The low caste people were 
depressed much by the activities of the Brahmins 
$nd some of them were declared as untouchables 


by the Brahmins. Due to different food habits, 
religion and caste restrictions there was no proper 
unity and the situation was exploited by the 
Mohammadan invaders. They knew that the 
Brahmins were not in a position to resist them, that 
the lower caste people were demoralised and that 
the Rajputs were also fighting within themselves. 
Even in an army camp different castes had different 
kitchens and hearths, people were excommunicated 
even for slightest offences. A great section of the 
untouchables and other lower castes adopted 
Islam, only to get rid of the fanatic Brahmins and 
to obtain higher position as in Islam they were free 
from all sorts of discrimination. 

Nanak a Hindu born Khalri, appeared on 
the scene to save the Hindus. He felt that Hindu 
religion in that demoralised, degenerated and 
superstitious state, would not be able to check 
Mohammadan imperialism and the fanaticism of 
Islam. The people of Punjab, well built and hardy, 
were fit for fight and struggle. Only proper 
guidance and unification was necessary. Nanak 
look the lead and founded a reformed religion 
with the help of which the people could be made 
conscious of the actual state of things and brought 
in unity. If, at that lime Sikhism would not have 
been started, by this time at least, western part of 
northern India would have been converted to 

Islam, the way it was spreading. 

* ' • 

SIKHISM AS IT PROGRESSED 

Guru Nanak (1469-1538), was a widd? 
ti a veiled man and he studied carefully f uht 
advantages and disadvantages <of the different 
existing religions—Buddhism, Islam and Hinduism 
At first he was not much strict about Ae codea af 
lebaviour, in order to give , encouragement : M 
the common people to, join the. new : *eHg$on<.^ 
he took the middle path between ascetkiMf '' 1 $$ 
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worthiness, The door waft open for aflsbrte of 
people,. The low caste Hindus, who had no chance 
to become Brahmins and enjoy other facilities, 
those who were forcibly converted to Islam and 
the untouchables all flocked in to the fold of 
Sikhism. Actually the agricultural Jat community 
formed the majority in the new religion. 

Nanak wanted to reform the existing 
conditions by eradicating the evils present in 
Hindu religion but he was not the first man to 
think in that line. He took the path of the earlier 
reformers Jaidev, Ramdev, Kamanand and Kabir, 
whose references are found in the Adi Granlh. 
About caste system he fell that it encouraged 
moral disintegration and was preventing 
unification. It also may he mentioned that caste 
system was also not present in Buddhism and 
Islam. He was also against the system of 
pilgrimage which he felt would break the homes 
of the pilgrims and divert their energy and inind. 

He was not in favour of asceticism, as it would 
not much appeal to the common people and the 
noble cause of Sikhism in checking the threat of 
Mam would not he achieved. He was also not in 
favour of polytheism, which he considered not 
ajood for uniting people. He preached of one God, 
Lhe creator and asked people to unite under His 
banner. 

Guru Angad (1538-1552), the second Guru 
who succeeded Nanak, started organising the 
religion by introducing a different script 
jurumukhi, a form of Hindi, which he felt, was 
essential to propagate the new ideas of Sikhism to 
he common mass, who had practically no access 
o the Hindu epics Ramayana and MahabJutraUt 7 
is Sanskrit was unknown to them. He first 
’ompiled the Adi Granch and organissd the 
Langar. The Langar played a significant role in 
leveloping common responsibility and evading 
: *ate or class prejudice by sharing food 
ommonly. 

Guru Amar Das (1552-1582), the third Guru 
was very much against the practice of Sati, 
Juruinjgft of widows along with their dead husbands, 
vhich Wa* prevalent. in India since long. The 
> r ®ptiW of female infanticide was criticised by 
he Oufn * In t)te • Adi Granlh it has been men* 


tibned as a heinous. crime and in all Sijdt irufeaf; 
it has been denounced. f; 

Guru Ram Das (1573-1582), laid greater 
stress on the organisation side of the community. 
He felt that any organised movement to achieve^ 
its goal would have to be centered in a centra-*; 
lised place. He founded the city of Amritsar on! 
the trade route between India, Central Aftia arid 
Afghanistan. Being an important trade centre if 
was a source of good revenues. Financial problem^ 
was solved and the cause of Sikhism was getting, 
good publicity. Uptil the time of the fourth Guni 
the relation of the Gurus with the Moghal 
Emperors was cordial as the Gurus were only 
engaged in religious activities. 

During the period of the fifth Guru, Arjan 
Das (1582-1807), Sikhism gained strength and the 
Sikhs were growing in number. Guru Arjan gave 
them a new occupation, the trade, which gave them 
financial stability. They became good traders^ 
aiul good horsemen. Further more he corapifed^ 
the Adi Granth very carefully with t many 
additions, which the Sikhs regard as their Bible.- 
A political change started when the Guru, gave 
his moral support to Prince Khusru, who rebelled 
against his father. Later, Guru Arjan had to suffett 
death by torture inflicted on him by Emperor, 
Jahangir. 

The period of Har Govind (1607-1644), the 
sixth Guru, was a turning point in the Sikh history. 1 
Har Govind realised that without physical 
strength it was almost impossible for the Sikhs 
to survive. He prepared himself as a good warripr 
and in order to achieve physical strength for 
military preparation, animal food was introduced 
in the diet of the followers. Afterwards the Sikhs 
caused threat to the Emperor as the Moghals were 
defeated several times by the Sikhs. 

Guru Har Rai (1645-1661), the seventh Guru 
devoted much time for peaceful transformation, of 
the mind of the people towards the new religion.. 
Guru Har Kisheu (1661-1664), the eighth Guru, 
died only when he was a child so he could not .do 
much for*the religion and his followers. The' 
Emperor’s army was harrasing the Sikhs who 
were only giving up their lives in battle. 

During the period of Tegh Bahadur (1665. 
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1675), the ninth Guru, the Sikh army gained the religion. Guru Govind fought many batiks 


some strength biil Tcgh B'd'adur was not much 
jn favour of war. He ViX.a also harrassed by the 
domestic trouble mainly due to Ram Rai, the 
elder brother of Guru Har Kishen. Aurangzeb, 
the Moghal Emperor was then trying, to become 
popular by gaining sympathy from the Muslim 
Ian a tics to cover up bis cruel incarceration to 
his father mid cold blooded murder of bis 
brothers. He passed the order that the whole of 
India would have to be converted to Islam and 
anything Hindu should be destroyed. At that 
time the Hindus from Kashmir appealed to the 
Guru to save them from conversion. The Guru 
interfered in this matter and was beheaded by 
the order of Aurangzeb. 

Guru Govind Singh (1675-1695), the tenth 
Guru, was a unique character in the Sikh history 
ajul religion. He totally deviated from the path of 
Guru Nanak and the rest of the Gurus, by turning 
the Khalsa into a military race for political 
reasons. He was all the time preparing himself and 
his army to light with the Moghal army and to 
take revenge of his father's death. He recruited all 
castes of people and gave promotion to the low 
caste soldiers to the highest ranks. He declared 
that from that time onwards all his followers 
Would he called ‘Singhs’, and not Sikhs. Jle was 
the first man to establish a political administration 
Ly instituting Guru Mala or federal counci of 
chiefs. He realised that cer6v external forms 
and symbols were esseaoal to create some 
atmosphere which would inspire the followers. 
A form of baptism was essential for mental 
preparation and psychological strength. Therefore, 
he introduced pahul ceremony where along with 
other rituals few oaths are taken for codes of 
behaviour. To have common uniform to maintain 
military discipline, a new system was introduced ; 
viz. that all Sikhs would have to wear turbans and 
must have five hakas; kangha , kesh, Kirpan y kara 
artd kachha, His war cry, asking people to worship 
sword and slogans like, ‘One sparrow will bring 
down several hawks’ and ‘One Sikh*is equal to \\ 
lakh Moghal soliders’, produced tremendous effect 
on his followers who • then were prepared for 
sacrificing themselves at the cause of the Gum and 


successfully * Twice he took full control over die 
Hill States, and defeated Emperor’s army several 
times but lastly he had to take shelter in the hill?. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF SIKHISM 

The Adi Grand) is respected as the sacred 
book and enjoys the highest position in the Sikh 
religion, since it contains the writings of all the 
Sikh Gurus. It is saluted with proud reverence 
Mid called as Shri Adi Granth Sahib—Sikh religion 
was against idol worship. The Granth does not 
represent an idol of Cod, yet the term Granth Sahib 
and the wav it is saluted and worshiped is rather 
confusing. Guru Nanak was against worship with 
burning of incense, lighting ghee-lamps, ringing 
hells, etc. hut those things are not uncommon to 
see in the Gurdworas. 

The founder of the Sikh religion thought of 
creating a religion which is sect proof so that a 
{wrnianent unity is formed. Any one who wanted 
to deviate from the path of the Gurus was supposed 
to he a non-Sikh. But after the death of Nanak, 
Shri Charnl, the eldest son of the Guru, being depri¬ 
ved of the Guruship formed a new sect called Udasi. 
The followers of the Sect observe a sort of ascetic 
life and they are not baptised according Io the Sikh 
rules. After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
another new Sect was a imed by Bhai Ram SiiigjL 
one of Ran jit Singh's followers, It was founded 
to reform the Sikh religion and the followers of 
this Sect are called Kukas y are purely vegetarians 
and are purely religious minded. The Kukas, are 
also in good number. 

The Shiromani Gurudwara Prabaftdhak 
Committee has recently declared that they are not 
Hindus. In this respect it may be mentioned that 
except Guru Govind Singh, all the nine Gurus 
followed the Hindu rites and customs. Guru Nanak, 
Angad, Amar Das and Guru Ram Das all belonged j 
to the Khatri caste. Guru Tegb Bahadur died 
for the cause of the Hindus. Guru Govind ~ himself j 
was Very much influenced by the Hindu Myfteulopy i 
and this could he seen from his writings in the | 
Bosom Granth , where he refers to Shakti and| 
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Shiva, He only introduced some outward 


symbol^ to distinguish Ms followers from the 
ordinary Hindus. At least uptil 1922, before the 
new Sikli reform movement smarted by the Akali 
leaders, there was little difference beween the 
Sikhs and the Hindus and matrimonial relations 
were very common. Inside the sacred Golden 
Temple at Amritsar, there were idols of several 
Hindu gods and goddesses, worshipped both by 
ihe Brahmins and the Sikhs. 

In Sikhism there is no provision for caste res¬ 
triction. But the present trend of using onl) the 
surname instead of using only ‘Singh’ is interes¬ 
ting to note. Again according to the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act, the Sikh community has been 
divided in to Jats and non-Jats. The Sikh Jats 
who are in majority and have, large land holdings 
look upon the non-Jal Sikhs as inferior tenants 


m 




and are called as Hamlns, dagraded persons. 

Sikhs of Depressed Classes who are sweepers an 
ehamars, belong to untouchable castes. SiU 
Harijans have no special privilege from 
Government as they are not proper Harij 
therefore, some of them claim themselves as Hind 
Harijans, even though they are Sikhs. 

Regarding the symbols of the Sikhs, 
the educated people, specially those who Are 
the towns and cities, very few of them observe a' 
the Sikh codes, intioduced by Guru Govind Si 

It is only about 390 years, since the last fi 
has left the world, during which lime Sikhism ha^f 
undergone so many reforms and changes. The tiljK 
has come for the Sikh leaders (political, socbjj 
and religious) to decide whether such chan 
and reforms would serve the interest of the Sikk{i 
if they like to survive as a different community^ 
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To Colonise 
The Himalayas 

■ * .\;,v 

In the course of a journey through the Himalayas, one is struck again and again, 
as so often in crossing »be great spaces of middle India, by the paucity of population, 
and the immensity of the tracts that lie unpeopled and untilled. There is no doubt that 
of all unfounded statements, there was never one so unfounded as that India is ove** 
populated. She is shockingly, shamefully under-populated, and, if I am not opos&lIt 

MISTAKEN, HER ACTUAL POPULATION IS SHRINKING EVERY YEAR. However, to gO back to t&0 
Himalayas, this is not a statement made and measured against some ideal standard of the 
food-producing powers of the earth, if properly worked. It is true that according to the 
men who ought to know best, the power of the earth to produce food must be ' many- 
thousands of TIMES what we now suppose. That is to say if this is true, thousands off 
people could actually be maintained for each one that is now supported. But for the 
moment no such dream is in my mind. Iam accepting the standards of cultivation as 
we know them commonly today, and judged by these poor standards, fathomed with SO 
short a line, it is still true that the Himalayas scarcely begin to be populated at alt* 
The tides cannot always have been at such ebb as now. The present centres of papula- 



tion, such as they are, must have been started with moresense of overflow. The present 


routes of trade are manifest survivals from some era of greater wealth and plenty. And 
the works of art that still remain tell of an energy that demanded more than a mere 
remnant of population for its display. 


Yet there is an aspect of hope even in a situation so fraught with regrets as this, 

The careers that other nations seek outside their own frontiers, India may find within 

* * 

hers ! To Colonist. Tnoia becomes one of the goals of the national effort, and first and 
foremost, to colonise these vast unworked spaces in the most beautiful mountains in the 
world. Doubtless we shall be told that the lands now idle are only those which are un¬ 
fit for cultivation. And doubtless it is true that the most fit are for the most part under 
the plough. One does not accuse the Himalayan peasant of devoting himself to the 
hardest and least promising soil while leaving the very best untouched. This would, be 
contrary to all the facts of humau nature. But the fact remains clear, obvious, incontes¬ 
table, of resources that might be used lying absolutely waste, of opportunities that might 
be created, lying non-existent, of a great problem unconsidered, and potential wealth 
unrealised. Amongst other things, the climate is such that there is not one of the English 
fruits that could not be raised here. In many cases Indian fruits, oranges, lemons, wal¬ 
nuts, mangoes, and pomegranates, could be grown on one part, and the English apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, currant, gooseberry, and raspberry, on another part of the 
same estate. That this is no vain suggestion is seen when one finds hillsides over and 
over again where the no (Ficus religiosa) and pine grow within a few yards of each other. 
Besides the two classes of fruits named, it is obvious that there is a whole third class of 
such things as grapes, figs, tomatos, and strawberries that might also be cultivated. 

A very interesting question that arises here, is that of the use of these 
fruits when produced. We have to rid ourselves at this point of the modern confusion 
between money and wealth. The farmers of New England grow amidst hay and corn 
large quantities of apples. Now labour is so dear in the eastern states of America, that 
when the apples are ripe it does not pay the owner to pack them and convey them to 
:$he railway. The farmers and their friends, speak of these facts with tears in their 
voice, as ‘poverty/ Clearly, however, this is only poverty in a special and limited sense* 
Jt is a poverty of money combined with free food in abundance for the farmer, his family 
his live stock, (pigs for instance eat apples), his labourers themselves, and for wayfarers 
crossing his farm. Some of us may feel that this kind of poverty would be . quite 
bearable } Similarly, in considering the frnit-growing capacities of the Himalayas, we must 
remember that the first function of a good harvest is to be eaten, and only a secondary 
minor function that of being sold. Members of the English country—aristocracy 
constantly throw away money buyjng land in the United States or Canada or New Zealand, 
bptensibly for the purpose of returning to nature, and Reading an idyllic life in farcing 
Jh a beautiful climate. But after a few years these spendthrifts turn up again }o theft 
haunts, visibly poorer and sadder, explaining that though tbeir enterprise yielded gflfod 
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retufrn» from an Agricultural point of view, yet as there was no market near enough of 
access, it had been a failure after all! What our friends had really wanted then was net 


after all to return to nature but to make money ! Not the simple life, but the lucrative 
speculation, had been their real dream. For this is the whole meaning of the talk abottfc^ 


the accessibility of markets. Now it must be clearly understood that no country was eyer ■ 
yet developed up to its best as a commercial speculation. There is an organic, ineradicable- 
difference between a king and a shopkeeper, aye though the king rule only a rood, and the • 
shopkeeper speculate in square miles of territory. And difference is that the king loves 
his land, and desires its good for its own sake, while the shopkeeper looks only to turn' 


its produce into money, pouuds, shillings, and pence. 

The true ideal for the farmer. Whatever be his crops, and whatever the latitude; 


and longitude of his country, is to produce on the farm everything that is necessary for 
the farm, and to sell only such few superfluities as may be required for the buying in 
of a few foreign luxuries, such as books, medicines, or tobacco. This is the ideal of 
every country that has an old-established agricultural civilisation. It is the ideal of Ire* 
land and of France. It is also the ideal of the Indian dharmma. The Fast Bengal farmer 
will tell us that it is AMiARMMrc to take to the bazaar the rice that is needed for household 


food or stores. 

Similarly, to farm with an eye in the first place, not to the home but to the market 
is adharmmic. Yet the necessities of the modern world have to be faced. It i9 a world 
in which one of us only exists on sufferance of money. First we have to pay our way 
afterwards and afterwards only as things stand, we may talk of pursuing our ideal. 
How then is the fruit farm in the Himalayas to pay its way ? It so happens that there 
is already such a longing awakened in India at large for many of the English fruits 
in question, and also that railway transport is so largely available, that the Himalayas 
might be turned into one vast orchard, and still find abundance of market of the 
fruit produced j This would apply primarily, not to the softer fruits of course but to 
apples, pears, plums, and peaches. Perhaps also to figs and grapes. Also to all the more 
temperate India fruits. Twenty times the oranges, pomegranates and walnuts now pro¬ 
duced could be consumed in India. 

When once the farm pays its 'way, however, we must remember that the real 
problem is that of intensifying civilization, of raising the standard of comfort, of, in fact, 
deepening education amongst the people themselves. Only by teaching the hill people 
themselves to enjoy and to cultivate these new and delicious fruits can we do any permanent 
good to our country. It is evident that the initiative must be taken by members of the 
more advanced snd more educated races such as the Bengali. But the betterment of those 


whose actual home, present and future* is amongst the gardens and orchards, must be 
the real, end and aim. For this, it is not difficult to see *that the first class to be interested 
must be that of the pujeri Brahmins. What; they are willing to offer in bhog in the temple^ 
will sooner or later be eaten and appreciated by their parishioners. Thus in this an i 
other dircotions tnigUt we look for the gradual reinstatement of the hill-populations it 
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the march of human oulture. It is by attaching ourselves to the natural leaders of a 
people that we may work for the good of nations, without producing ruin and moral 
disintegration. That these particular races have conserved as much as they have, of the 
fruits of one wave after another of the civilisation that has gone to them from the plains, 
is largely due to the resistance they oppose to commercialism. They will sell nothing. 
The result is that the fields that lie along the pilgrim-roads are subject to a certain 
amount of depredation. Jlut the spirit is magnificent. One of my own party was hungry 
for fish, after weeks spent far from any possible supply. Suddenly a man appeared on the 
road with a line fish in his hand, and the servants fell upon him demanding its price. But 
the young peasant was too haughty to name any. lie smiled as he surrendered his 
prize, but he was careless as to whether any return present was made or not. Again 
We wanted dahi. A man came along with a pailful. My host eagerly asked him his 
price. “No ; No ; you may drink as much as you like, but T wont sell,” was his reply, as 
he goodhumouredly set down his pail. This may seem provoking, or inexplicable to our 
commercialised age. But it is the voice of a self-contained civilisation. It is the condition 
that alone has made possible the conservation that the hill races have admirably achieved. 

Of one thing we may be sure. A very early and a very notable influx of civilisation 
must have come to the whole region of Kumaon and Garhwal with the Buddhist missionaries 
Bent to the Himavant by Asoka. And their mode of work must have been just to settle 
down and found a monastery, wherein to live the monastic life. Their education and 
their message percolated silently. We may be sure of that. They made themselves part 
of the life around them. And the result has been the establishment of centres of thought 
and scholarship that remain to-day, modified in form but still in the old places, still inte¬ 
gral, still vital to the life about them. Fortunately religion is always present to provide 
a missionary impulse, to numbers of people who could not 'be induced to upset their 
lives for the vague advancement of civilisation or the spread of education. [The Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj have already, I understand, established a mission in the Khasya Hills. Is 
it impertinent to bring to their notice the old-time methods of the Buddhist Missions in 
Garhwal, and the present day needs of all the mountain races '.*] 
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NOTES 


RrciHjrixci tiie Bank Rate 

A country which borrows money as part 
of its normal •Public tiuance and economic 
policy should not suddenly reduce its 
its Bank Rate. For, such reduction would 

i 

have an adverse effect on the flow of capi¬ 
tal to its banks and therefore create a 
shortage of funds. Mr. Morarji l>csai 
thinks that a one percent reduction in the 
bank rate will greatly stimulate trade and 
industry. But if this reduction reacts on 
the flow of capital to banks, as it is sure 
to do, and the banks receive 10% less in 
deposits, the resulting stringency will damage 
trade and industry much more than any 
gains tjhat the businessmen may enjoy as 
* result of 1 % saving in interest in their 
borrowings. As a matter of fact what 
little money is left in the banks after Mr. 
Morarji has his dip will not be enough 


for the financial needs of the traders and 
industrialists and they will have to roam 
the Country in search of funds which they 
will borrow at any rate of interest There 
are signs already that some great business 
houses are already borrowing money in the 
market at exorbitant rates. Mr. Morarji’s 
promises of cheap finance to trades people 
and industrialists are therefore, like his 
various other promises, mainly based on 
loose thinking. Whether such loose think¬ 
ing has been indulged in with a purpose 
can be judged when one analyses the 
country’s financial structure and transac¬ 
tions this year. Mr. Desai will require to 
close a gap of 300 crores by borrowings 
at the Central Governmental level. What 
the States will require as loans or over¬ 
draft can be guessed. The Central Govern¬ 
ment has immense borrowings on which 
interest is paid at various rates. If all 
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these loans can be converted to loans at 
a lower rate of interest over a number of 
years, the Centre will save much money and 
such savings can then he speut on other 
accounts. It is not impossible to make 
saving in this way whi ch will be measured 
in tens of crores. The Government is the 
biggest borrower in the Indian money mar¬ 
ket. The reduction in bank rate, therefore, 
is likely to benefit Government much more 
than any other borrowers. Mr. Morarji’s 
propaganda therefore that the lowering of 
the bank rate has been done with a view 
to assist trade and industry is not based 
on the whole truth or nothing but the 
truth. The maximum benefit will perhaps 
cometto thejgovernment. But, it is one thing 
to make an announcement and quite another 
to give the intentions a material shape. For 
all we know the banks will have to raise 
their borrowing and discounting rates long 
before Mr. Morarji can cash in on his 
clever plans. The general atmosphere in 
the money market is not such as would 
help to maintain a low bank rate. 

Victimisation ok Tef.rphonk Ukkks 

Since India began to suffer from a 
Foreign Exchange shortage, all maintenance 
of all mechanical installations have shown 
a remarkable deterioration. The reason is 
dearth of spare-parts and difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing essential replacements. 1 he lele- 
phbnes in Calcutta, and maybe, in other cities 
of India too, have suffered very badly on 
account of lack of proper maintenance. 
Nobody can get any connections either by 
dialing or through the trunk, toll or assis¬ 
tance arrangements without undergoing heart 


breaking annoyance and delay. On top of this, 
wrong connections occur all the time and 
these are added to the telephone users total 
number of calls. This has become obvious 
from the recent unusual rise in the number 
calls billed for. People who made 500 calls 
in a quarter are now receiving bills for about 

i 

double that number of calls. The only ex¬ 
planation can be that the numerous wrong 
connections that all Telephone users are now 
getting are being put in their bills. This 
matter must be enquired into and Telephone 
users saved from victimisation. For, firstly 
they are now getting very had telephone 
service and secondly, they are having to pav 
heavier bills for this bad service. 

Ki-t< u Arhii'uatiox 

India’s love for foreign powers which 
have no love for India has now become pro¬ 
verbial. Whenever there are violations of 
India’s frontiers or even occupation of Indian 
territory on a larger scale, all foreign powers 
which specialise in minding other peoples’ 
business, come rushing in to save India 
from any inadvertent deviations from her 
declared moral principle of non-violence. 
When Pakistan invaded Kashmir and tried 
to occupy the whole of that State Indian 
soldiers were called in by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who acceeded to the Indian 
Union in order to save his subjects from 
plunder and rapine. Indian soldiers drove 
out the Pakistanis who were fighting in the 
dress of tribal marauders and were dis¬ 
owned by the Pakistau government for , long 
months until those lies could no longer be 
accepted by anybody anywhere. But when 
these marauding Pakistanis were beaten 
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and routed by our soldiers, half-a-dozen 
foreign countries assembled to render moral 
assistance to India. The result of this assistane 
was putting the Pakistanis in a firm position 
in a large part of Kashmir which they imme¬ 
diately named Azad Kashmir or Free Kash¬ 
mir. Why the Indian Government as well 
as the foreign friends of India tolerated 
this sort of nomenclature which is a clear 
insinuation that the rest of Kashmir was 
Non-Free, was nobody's business. Pakistan 
being an undemocratic dictatorship, of course, 
was in the best position to supply freedom 
to the non-Pakistani peoples of the world. 
But such relevant considerations do not disturb 
(he minds of the Euro-Americans who back 
the Pakistanis in all their illicit adventu¬ 
res. 

When the Pakistanis invaded Kutch and 
were running the risk of being forcibly pushed 
out of their unlawfully occupied territories, 
the foreign countries referred to immediately 
stepped in to force an arbitration upon 
India. Actually these little interferences in 
India's private affairs have only one purpose. 
It is to establish Pakistan's right to invade 
Indian territory as and when it feels like 
doing so. That Pakistan was created by 
the British by slicing up certain parts of India 
and that, once that was done, no further 
questions could ever arise of any other terri¬ 
torial rights in favour of Pakistan was a politi¬ 
cal fact which could not be altered or modi¬ 
fied at any time after that was done, could 
never be challanged at Law. But if India 
went out of her way to agree to arbitrations 
whenever her frontiers were violated, who 
<‘ould gave her from the lawless encroach¬ 
ments that Pakistan would always indulge in 
from now till doomsday ? Her willingness 


to be a cosignatory with Pakistan in what 
is known as the Tashkent Declaration is 
another example of her careless handling of 
her foreign affairs. By agreeing to let the 
Pakistanis stay on in what they call Azad 
Kashmir, India has lifted Pakistan's lawless 
aggressions to the level of recognised poli¬ 
tical disputes. The Kutch agreement by 
which Iudia agreed to recognise Pakistan’s 
acts of aggression as territorial disputes, 
further laid India bare to charges of volun¬ 
teering -to sanctify the sins of a declared 
enemy. The so-called arbitration has pro¬ 
ved to be another partition of India to add 
to Pakistan's territory. For this one can 
only blame India. 

The party system of democratic govern¬ 
ment has not been responsible in any other 
country for reduction of territory or modifi¬ 
cation of the fundamental right of the 
nation. In India, however, everything hap¬ 
pens in the name .of democratic Govern¬ 
ment. It is high time the nation knew what 
they could consider to be their unalterable 
rights and possessions. The Political Parties 
are composed of persons who are not famous 
for their stability of outlook or faith. We 
can not be thrown from pillar to post all 
the time in matters of basic importance just 
because some easy ideologies change colour 
or shape for the convenenicc of loose prin¬ 
cipled persons. 

Mi n-T krm Et tjons 

Those who are interested in a gamble 
for political power with a view to acquire 
a position of importance far in excess of 
what they deserve, are very happy about 
the Government's deoision to hold the elec¬ 
tions in West Bengal towards the end of 
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the year. The public are not so happy, for 
the reason that they cannot hope to see any 
improvement in the character and nature of 
the representatives who will contest the 
seats. The same types of persons with the 
same acquisitive urges cannot produce any 
great improvement in the field of politics 
or economics just by assuming some party 
names and declaring fresh aims and objects 
for those parties. If the nation cannot 
manage to keep men and women of inferior 
merit out of the legislatures ; also all those 
who have proved to the persons of unstable 
and unreliable character there will never be 
any progress in any sphere connected with 
the nation's material and moral affairs. The 
people of West Bengal have not shown any 
great talent so far in selecting their .repre¬ 
sentatives and leaders. All that they have 
suffered by allowing numerous self-seekers to 
form little cliques of exploiters of various 
description for managing the State should 
now teach them to keep such persons out 
of their legislatures. There should be very 
great scrutiny of the background of all who 
stand as candidates for election. If this is 
not done West Bengal will surely get what 
it deserves. 

Propaganda ani> Facts of History 

That facts can be changed by spread¬ 
ing false rumours and interpretation of inci¬ 
dents to the advantage of particular dyna¬ 
sties, cliques or individuals, was not unknown 
to the Statesmen of bygone ages. There 
are references to planned concoction of 
news in ancient Treatises like the Arthn - 
Shmtra of Kautiiya and its counterparts 
in Latin and Persian. Keeping these poesi* 


bilities of exchange of identities between 
lies and realities, one has to assess the 
purity of historical facts with great cau¬ 
tion and intensive scrutiny. Now, after 
many centuries, we are no longer in a 
position to do our work of fact finding 
with ease; but historical evidence cannot 
be removed or modified to suit a given 
purpose quite so easily and one can always 
follow Truth up its various partially obli¬ 
terated trails and rediscover the exact 
nature of what happened long ago. These 
sojourns into the dim past are of advan¬ 
tage to living men of to-day, for the reason 
that lies, half-truths, supresslon of facts, falsi¬ 
fication of evidence, glorification of the in¬ 
glorious and cooking up of facta are much 
more dangersously rampant to-day than they 
had ever been before. Propaganda has 
assumed great force and intensity since the 
introduction of Printing, the Postal and 
Telegraphic methods of spreading News, 
cinematography and radio broadcasting. A 
single lie has now a million facets created 
by endlesa duplication by the above des¬ 
cribed mechanical means. The study of 
Propaganda, lies and distortion of facts 
strengthens the defences of those who fall 
victims to maraudering users of lies as their 
main weapon. 

Whosoever wanted to forcibly occupy 
a foreign country usually made a good case 
justifying the criminal action. This must 
have happened in the early ages as it is 
being done now. One is either civilising 
the benighted, removing some oppressors or 
liberating the downtrodden masses when¬ 
ever one wants to occupy the cities and 
villages of some other nation. Thereafter one 
carries on propaganda to prove that such 
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great deeds for bringing freedom to the 
enslaved had never been done before. Old 
empires had been abolished and new ones 
established in their place time and again 
in the name of liberation of exploited 
humanity; but humanity had remained basi¬ 
cally in the same position of distress as 
before. 

We do not know if Atilla the Hun and 
Alaric the Goth liberated the Romans, nor 
do we have much detailed knowledge of 
the kind of propaganda Chengiz Khan or 
Tamerlane let loose on the peoples of the 
earth when they went pillaging the home¬ 
lands of the various races which suffered at 
their hands. The usual stuff about esta¬ 
blishing a true god in place of false ones, 
or of bringing civilisation to those who 
lived iii the darkness of ignorance etc. 
must have been doled out when the inva¬ 
ding armies murdered and looted lustily. 
Tn later times there had been uprisings to 
set up the people’s own governments ; but 
those who managed to be at the helm of 
affairs soon assumed the role of tyrants in 
their own lands, or, if that did not happen 
they went out building empires over other 
peoples whom they wanted to give the bene¬ 
fits of their imperial benevolence. We have 
witnessed many such military and political 
developments in the history of mankind 
and freedom and liberty for the masses have 
never been really achieved. The actions of 
those who built the Moghul empire and of 
those who destroyed it can be studied to see 
what benefits really occured to the peoples 
concerned. The history of the many revo¬ 
lutions and wars of independence can also 
be studied carefully together with the stories 
of their ultimate denoumenis . One will dis¬ 


cover new tyrannies occupying the place of 
older ones and the great curses of imperia¬ 
lism, colonialism, despotism and organised 
exploitation remaining fully rampant Inspite 
of all talks of freedom, liberty and human 
rights. 

Coming to modern times wc find certain 
outstanding achievements of freedom and 
liberty for the peoples of many countries. 
Some of these did some good to the toil¬ 
ing and suffering masses but not to the 
extent that the propagandists claimed. The 
great revolution led by Sfun Yat Sen remo¬ 
ved opium, pigtails and bandaged feet of 
women from China ; but did not clean 
Chinese politics of its numerous tyrannical 
currents. The Chinese War Lords remained 
active and one cannot yet say with confi¬ 
dence that the present leaders of China are 
any better than the old War Lords. China 
has tried to dominate other nations by using 
her newly acquired military might and has 
certainly given a new lease of life to imperia¬ 
lism and colonialism through her conquests 
and forced retention of her outer provinces 
which are peopled by non-Chinese races. This 
sort of criticism is also applicable to the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia. The Russians 
had used military forces to establish “freedom” 
in many places which are called soviets, but 
are in reality parts of the old Tsarist empire 
inhabited by peoples who have not been fully 
willing partners of the Union of Soviet Socia¬ 
list Republics. Many of the Communist coun¬ 
tries within the Iron Curtain have been forced 
to remain, within the great hegemony of com¬ 
munist States by the armies of Russia. The 
numerous countries which were given inde¬ 
pendent Status by the British since the 1940s 
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npfco date were made to toe the line set by 
the new Anglo-American economic and poli¬ 
tical control, which did not lead to any real 
freedom for the peoples concerned. The game 
that was played in Arabia in the twenties was 
replayed in India, Pakistan, Burma, Malay, 
Ceylon and the various African States. Great 
propaganda by daubing false colours on every¬ 
thing done and agreed upon has been the cus¬ 
tomary policy in all this granting of freedom 
ind liberation of the masses. How far demo¬ 
cracy has become a farce in these lands can 
be judged by competent scholars. 

Kindness And Ski,fiminess 

In high international iinance or in matters 
if long period economic significance, it is 
lifHcult to point out with precision where self- 
nterest ends and human considerations begin, 
>r where moral urges cease to influence inter¬ 
state exchanges. When an under-developed 
lountry seeks foreigu aid, one might think 
hat such aid can come only by rousing 
lumanitarian feelings in the heart of the 
reople who will grant the aid. But in fact 
dost people, particulary those who are at 
he helm of financial affairs of wealthy States, 
ire not guided by charitable thoughts when 
hey settlematters of loans, gifts or exchan¬ 
ge with other countries. Unless it is pointed 
tut and proved to them clearly and force- 
ully that such international assistance as 
re proposed will ultimately benefit the 
;ivers as much as the receivers, the transac- 
[ons may never materialise. 

Developments always expand piarkets. 
lose countries which have highly specialised 
xport production always make advance 
reparations for keeping their markets for 


exports ready for increased purchases. Some 
markets always cease to buy. These have to 
be replaced and as production increase, new 
markets have to be discovered for the increa¬ 
sed quanta of goods which have to be 
exported. Underdeveloped countries pro¬ 
gressively buy more and more of foreign 
goods as they expand their own industrial 
structure and step up the average income of 
their peoples, which naturally lead to improve¬ 
ments in their standard of living. In other 
words, those exporting nations which come 
to the assistance of less developed countries 
take good care to see that their own econo¬ 
mic plans are boosted by their aid programs. 
The inability to render assistance, whenever 
found in a highly industrialised country, 
has always at it3 root, institutional or organi¬ 
sational imbalance created by economic or 
political developments of an unexpected type. 
Once a donor nation finds it has not the 
resources to give the required assistance and 
that it has other more important and urgent 
demands on its economy ; no amount of moral 
persuation can override the economic urgen¬ 
cies that come uppermost. Indian govern¬ 
mental borrowers therefore would do well 
to study the economic conditions prevailing 
in other lands very carefully, before proceeding 
to approach this nation or that for economic 
aid. As things are now, the world of highly 
developed nations is supercharged with wars 
or thoughts and fears of war. In the circum¬ 
stances the nations concerned would not 
divert their extra resources very easily to 
India’s needs. India should therefore deve¬ 
lop the virtue of economic independence and 
practise self support as an alternative to 
going round the world for assistance. 


Hanging Of African** tn Rhodema 

World opinion has been strongly against 
the hanging ofseveral Africans who are under 
sentence of death since three years ago. The 
Rhodesian Prime Minister thinks otherwise. 
He does not see that keeping men under 
sentence of death for a longtime is a type of 
cruelty which humanity cannot but condemn. 
If a person really deserves to be executed, 
he should be put to death without much 
delay. For the lingering fear that the 
executioner may come any day to put the noose 
round the vicim’s neck, terrorises the con¬ 
demned person in a manner which is wrose 
than any death pangs that he may feel at 
the time of hanging. That is why everyone 
will vote against delayed executions. Then 
there is the question of justice. The condem¬ 
ned Africans may not have received a death 
sentence had they been judged in any other 
country than Rhodesia. Some of us object to 
capital punishment on principle ; for we do not 
think it is a deterrent against the crimes fer 
which it is meted out. People commit 
murder inspite of the provisions of the Law. 
Mr. Ian Smith the Prime Minister of Rhodesia 
is steaped in high treason but hopes to get 
away with it. Which shows even a man of 
his calibre cares little for the law. The poor 
Africans have suffered much and should be 
reprieved. 

Elections rN West Bengal 

Professioual Politicians have been agita¬ 
ting for early elections so that democracy 
can function in a proper manner as 
early as possible. Those politicians who 
belong to small cliques resembling close- 
door trade unioos always make a lot of noise 


about the political rights of the people o 
India. What they actually shout for is the! 
own right to return to political power am 
regain the facilities for handling the people* 
affairs in a manner suited to their own idea 
and convenience. These ideas and convenien 
ces are given the generic name of ideology. 
Asa matter of fact fads and fancies cannot, 
be grunted the dignity of ideals of a philosophic - 
cal nature. We have been experiencing 
the peculiar plans of political action 
of our professional political men and we have 
found nothing in them which roused in our 

r7 

l 

minds the images of Socrates, Plato, Hegel, 
Marx, Lenin, Suu Yet Sen, Grandhi or 
Subhashchandra. We rather felt that these 
men ware utterly sterile and created no 
lasting good for anybody. The people 
wasted their votes on these men and they, 
in their turn, reduced representative govern¬ 
ment to a farce. In the circumstances if the 
people again got the same sort of person*;; 
back into the elected Assemblies and Councils 

the votes would be wasted and the purpose 

' % 

of the democratic system of government' 
would remain unfulfilled. The urgency', 
which the political parties have felt for early 
elections, is born of their desire to return to 
power and not of any intention to build up 
a strong, self sufficient and prosperous nation.; 
We who want to see India rise to greater 
heights in civilisation, intellectual develop¬ 
ment, realisation of the ideals of equality, 
and freedom and growth in strength and, 
prosperity, do not feel happy at the prospect 
of seeing the same or similar men acting in 
the same or similar manner in our government^ 
after the prospective elections. We hope 
the people will try to keep all such men oat; 
of our Assemblies and Councils. Politic*!' 
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aspirants behave and talk as if they had a 
special place in the intricate pattern of rights 
that the Constitution gives to the people of 
India. The rights belong to the people of 
India and not to the politicians whose im¬ 
portance depends on the degree of faith 
that the people have in them. Our politicians 
have destroyed that faith by their unwise, 
unintelligent and wayward behaviour. It will 
be now necessary for us to select new and 
more reliable men to represent us in the 
legislatures. If we fail to discover new 
talent for operating democracy in a proper 
manner, we shall merely waste our time and 
money and reenact the same disgraceful display 
of inefficiency, unreliability and fickleness 
that brought us President’s rule in West 
Bengal. 


Pride Of Craft 

A carpenter whose joining shows wide 
gaps, a mason who builds walls which lean 
th\s way or that and a cook whose dishes 
frighten the eaters are all bad craftsmen. Iu 
the higher level of professions there are un¬ 
wise lawyear, bad doctors, inexpert engineers 
and incapable teachers. All persous who 
cannot do their work creditably should either 
learn to do things well or retire from the 
field of work. In the field of politics people 
undertake to run the great machine of the 
State and many fail to do the work properly. 
Such persons should resign and leave their 
jobs to better men. But politicians have 
very little pride of craft. They like to hang 
on and mis-haudlc the nation’s affairs rather; 
thau retire gracefully and in an honourable 


mauuer. 


ORIENTALISTS MEET AGAIf 


<AiVTA'sH ki;\1\R NANNY 


The 27tli International (long) ess of 

Orientalists met at Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., 

Irani Augu>t 13-19, 1%7. In the ninety-four 

• 

U'ais that have passed since the Congress first met 
in Palis in 11175, most of its sessions have been 
held in European countries, European scholars 
v. ei <\ in furl, the pioneers in the study of a subject 
which eventual!} came to he known as Oiicntology. 
In l l >05, however, the Congress held its Mill 
-e-Mon in \h\ieis. The Congress for the first time 
met in an Ciiintal eounlrv in l%d, when it held 
iK 26lh meeting in New Delhi. Ami, tliis year, 
Ini the first lime in the history of the Congress, 
the organization met in the United States. It was 
announced tentatively at Ann Arbor that over 
2100 participants from over 50 eountiies attended 
the 27lli Congress, and some 500 papcis were 
presented on diverse aspects of Oiienlologv. 

It ^ noteworthy that the 27th Congress held 
at Ann Arbor in the l nited States was eoii^pii uous 
In the absence of delegates from the U.S.S.R. and 
I lie People's Republic of China. k *The reason given 
by the Soviet Union when it announced on 
August 4, 1967 that it was withdrawing it< 

delegation of 60 scholars was that the international 
situation-—the wai in Vietnam and the tensions 

in the Middle East.made the time inopportune 

h»r cultured and scholarly exchange/' 1 At the 
inaugural session of the Congress on Sunday. 
August 13, 1967, President Harlan Hatcher of 
the University of Michigan expressed regret at the 
absence of the delegates from the Soviet Union/ 

It was originally expected that a high- 
ranking oHicial from Washington, 1). C. would 
npen the Congress, and that Secretary-General U. 
I'hat of the United Nations and Minister of 
External. Affairs Paul Martin of Canada would be 
present.* None of these persons was present. 
^;eretn(ryGeWaJ l - \U- ■ Thant, however, sent a 
^sage gating u ' 


the Congress of Orientalists, a 
lepliea of the United Nations as it 
was devoted specifically to the pursuant 
of many facets of cultures prevailing jjp 
the. greater part of the world. 4 ;' V/J! 

The more we know about a foreign ou’htir^g 
the more we arc able to evaluate our 
pioblrms. The more analytically we look^i 
our comtnuiiilv, the better we can untkrsta&dl 

others and understanding is the most# 

■ • .»*■ 

key to friendship and to peace, twin ail 


of which constitute an aifmitv between JtRfe 

' , 'C'- 

Cougrcss of Orientalists and the United^ 
Nations., ‘,/4" ; 
President Johnson sent a message ,«o|? 
pivoting?. On Friday, August If?, 196^ 

Coventor Romnev of Michigan, welcomed 

y ' 

delegates with a predominantly political speech^ 
Among the striking featuies of the purely,* 
academic aspects of the 27th Internationa 
Conaress of Orientalists were: Of. the-t^tlj 

* 1 i 

•‘Sectional Meetings* 1 on Ancient Near East ; NdaS 
East and Islamic World ; South Asia in AncienC 
and Classical Times : Modern South A$ja.;V, 
Southeast A'da : Early China ; Modern China’ *\ 
Japan : Korea : and Central Asia and,. Afoftij 
Studies ; and (2) the fifteen ''Structured Panels?^ 
.on Implications of Population Trends in Asia arid: 
Research Needs: Art Criticism and Theory tty 
India, China, and Japan : Comparative Stidijptfj 
in Traditional Bureaucracy ; Comparative Studifev 
on Entrepreneurship in Traditional Societies att^ 
its Role in Modernization : Music in the Oriental^ 
Theatre : Changing Perceptions of Law in Asia, £ 
East Asian Language and Linguistics ; Ancie^tf 
Oriental apd Ancient American Culture ; Library,; 
Resources in Asian Studies ; Comparative Studie^ 
in the History of the Modernization of Agriculture^ 
Traditional Patterns of Revolutionary Movement 
in FirtJnn • Institutes of Asian and . Middle 
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Eastern Studies ; Traditionalism and Innovation 
in Art ; Problems of the Peasantry in Asia J and 
Modern Linguistics and the Oriental Languages. 6 

The program and proceedings of the 27th 
International Congress of Orientalists show that 
the quest of orientalists has moved far ahead of 
its beginnings in 1873. The composition of the 
Congress in its early years, and for quite a long 
time this century, was largely European with a 
few members from the East and from the New 
World. Also, the interest of the orientalists even 
tiplii World War 11 was confined to subjects like 
ancient and medieval history, philosophy, religion, 
language, literalure, archeology, and the like. In fact 
much of the 'orientology of the past was what has 
come to be known as “Western Orientology” or 
“Occidental Orientolog} The conception of an 
Orieniology of the occidentals assumed increasing 
validity as -orientals themselves took up studies of 
the culture of the Orient and developed a pattern 
of Orientology which, in contrast, lias come to be 
known as “Eastern Orientology” or “Oriental 
Orientology.” 

However, in the process of increasing study of 
Orientology by both orientals and occidentals, 
the distinction between Occidental Orientology 
and Oriental Orientology is likely to become less 
meaningful in the course of time. The increasing 
participation by orientals and occidentals in the 
pursuit of knowledge about the Orient is likely to 
be the significant factor towards that end. It may 
not he unwise to consider the gradual merging of 
occidental and oriental orientology as a desirable 
end, for knowledge on the subject has to be one 
and integrated. However, that'is a development to 
be sought for in the years to come. The meeting *of 
the. Congress of Orientalists since the Second 
World War in countries outside northern and 
central Europe, as it was in Moscow in 1960, in 
New Delhi in 1964, and at Ann Arbor in 1967, 
die increasing membership in the organization 
/tom more snd more countries, increase in the 
number of subjects for discussion in the Congress, 
and such other factors, are some *of the indicators 
towards that end. At the Congress at Ann Arbor, 
one could hear about the desire of some to hold 


the next Congress in such far-off’places as Australia, 
Argentina, and Japan. 

A striking feature of the discipline of 
Orientology today is the broadening of its subject 
-matter. Orientology is becoming associated with 
lhe social sciences and the humanities in our times. 
The sessions of the Congress at Moscow in 1960 
and in New Delhi in 1964 attached importance to 
social science topics. The importance of the social 
sciences along with the humanities in the study of 
Orientology was- revealed in the program and 
proceedings of the 27th Congress held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 

In the matter of general collaboration of what 
can fie called the “Traditional Orientology” of the 
pre-Seeond World War days and the contemporary 
social sciences and humanities, the role of the 
United States should be of particular interest at the 
moment, especially when the Congress has met for 
the first time this year in the United States. In the 
period following the Second World War, numerous 
American universities have introduced courses and 
programs for the study of diverse aspects of 
Orientology and have also set up a number of 
research centres for the purpose. The development 
of “area studies” in these programs and centres in 
the United States is a significant step towards 
furthering of American studies in Orientology. 
Of course, in general, American interest has 
predominantly been more in the contemporaneous 
than in the traditional aspects of the cultures of the 
Orient, and the approach to the study of 
Orientology by Americans is guided naturally by 
the methods and perspectives that are distinctive 
of contemporary American social sciences and 
humanities. Often the interest of American 
research centres on area studies is said to be 
determined by the agencies, governmental and 
private, which finance these researches. It is also 
interesting to note that quite a few of the 
orientalists in the United States today are of 
European background or have been influenced 
by European Orientology. On the whole, the 
United Stales will be capable of playing an 
increasing role in the development of oriental 

studies in the times to come. One could often hear 
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IH-W ,u,*rfMality, lack of depth S ^ 18 , l%7 , p .,. 

a little of the old world would perhaps help ^ r/(e ^ JVe/cs, Ann Arbor, 

US to keep the balance. The ancient way of ^ y S> A>> Monday, August 14, 196V. 

life concentrated on probing ones sett; > 

today the emphasis has shifted to the external P- ^ ^ „ 

wo ,ld, of knowing more about what. was Proerara „f the 27th Internationa 

happening outsule ones own jpli.r ■ I ' Orientalists, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

activity. These two approaches the Con res, %? 

external and the internal, have to be L. S. A., A. > 

combined. 8 , ?■ ^ . 1 efererw 

Orientalists have indeed a great role to play (hi ; a nhotion.s Interested in Asia A tit 

in promoting understanding and co-oj.erat.on in Directory, second el j ,tl j ,n > L0 ^” ' p ub j ishin 

a world torn with strife and bitterness. Most ^ety, Inc. published by laplm 0 . 

appropriately, on January 4 ,. 1964, at the 20th Co., New York, 1961. u u 

International Congress of Orientalists New Delhi, ^ for I„dological studies m the Urnte 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan described the scholars ^ scu .. W . Norman Brown, , Sou 

assembled as “the explorers of the art, literature, Sll)flies in the United States, m . 

and thought of the world’s varied cultures and ( . (mnci] {or Cultural Relat.ons, Mian Stu 

said that thev had a more decisive voice » shaping (N , W York : Asia Pubhsbmg Hou, 

the minds and hearts of men than even 19M)> pp ](U . 117 . 

politicians. 0 Towards that end may the quest o g ^ Sunday Statesman, Delhi, January 

Orientalists be directed more and more. J964p.l. 

• mu paper » b»ed «" *• 271h >■ * 
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RECESSION IN INDrA 

It A MESH KL’MAll DIXIT. 


Indian economy is passing through a phase, 
which is marked by spiralling of inflationary 
pressure co-existent with the slowing down in 
industrial production. Recession, like other 
economic terms, demands, a precise definition 
and i? not merely a question of words hut of facts. 
If production continues to expand but at a slower 
Tate, vve can call it to he a ‘slackening ol the rate. 
If Jt stops expanding, it should he letmed as 
‘stagnation’. For neither of these two situations 
would it be correct to use the term recession. 
Correctly speaking, recession means an absolute 

> 

full in the ’eveI of production induced by lack of 
sufficient demand. Hut every fall in the level of 
production cannot be termed as recession, 
particularly, if the fall in production is due to the 
supply factor i.e. inadequan of required input. 

: The Situation 

\? regards seniors presently effected in India 
let us take agricultural sector first. Agriculture 
accounts for about 50% of the national income in 
India. During the post-independence period 
agricultural products has shown a declining 

tendency for many years i.e. 1957-58, 1%2*63 and 

\ 

J965-,67* but nobody had ventured to use the 
term recession then. Further, there is an impor¬ 
tant fact to note that the index of agricultural 


etc. However, from April 1067 the seasonally 
adjusted index was down by 7% as compared to 
the December 1966 level, which definitely points 
out to the trend towards recession. 

Six major industries of the country namely 
Holton Textile, Sugar, Tea, Silk and synthetic 
fibre textile, cigarettes and paper and paper 
products, showed a decline during January-May 
1967 as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Out of these industries, in the case of 
cotton textile, tea and sugar which accounted for 
11' i of the total weighlage in the. general index, 
the decline was not due to lack of demand, hut to 
lack of raw materials, particularly due to the set 
hack in agriculture. 

I he Engineering group industries (i. c. 
Railway wagon building, Iron and steel, transport 
equipment, electrical machinery and non‘electrical 
machinery), which account for nearly K>% of the 
total weightugc of the index of industrial pro¬ 
duction, form the core of recess ion reflected indue* 
tries in India. These industries depend largely on 
Government orders and it is hut natural that 
they arc bound to feel the pinch when the largest 
single customer cuts his purchases by 20% or so. 

A survey conducted by Research Bureau, Economic 
Times, reveals that in 14 Engineering units 
utilisation of capacity was 90% or. above, hi 
eleven units it was between 70% to90%, in case „■ 


production has risen from 131.7 in 1965-66 to 
.13577 in 3966-67. If it is so, it is certainly 
incorrect to use the term recession in connection 
with this major sector of Indian Economy. 

; Industries account for merely 18% to20% 
of the national income generated in the economy. 


of 10 units between 50% to 70%; and in 18 units it 
was below 50%. The impact of recession, in 
Engineering industries is also reflected in price* 
reduction ranging from 10%; to 50% and most of, 
the units aro not in a position to absorb even Rio 
overheads. * ' 


of industrial production showed a decline Again, in . the power and dfetribuRdft . 
ft6ih X91.4 in March i960 to 193.7 in* June, transformers industry, tliere i^.slackn^.in.dfemfl^? 
$jj$ ^hich may again be termed as Stagnation’ and to a. large scale orders hayg beenpostponed: J97 
lijli not * recession'. This fall was due to non- the drugs and the Pharmaeeutic.4 indtostiT 
Availability of imported raw materials, spare parts utilised cap$.?ily hg$ been vinbtyiq : 

.A. ' J « . ' ;• ' 1 1 ‘l " ,r \ ' ' . l»j ■ I,*'. . '■'i 

’■» \ I • * , • „ M I < - > it ' 



: ilECESSIOM IN INDIA ' 

UrideP-utilisatioTy of capacity was to the extent of . Stringent credit policy has also reduced: the 


70/^ in construction equipment industry, wherein 
inspile of the idle capacity, import licences are 
being issued generously. In the copper and wire 
products industry, capacity-utilisation has been 
rlFrrtrd due to non-supply of raw materials., 

tank's of Recession 

The causes of recession arc enormous and 
differ from industry to industry . For example, 
-Imrlage of raw materials in cotton textile, Jute, 
-ic/ar and oil seeds, lack of demand in ease of 
engineering industries and over-capacity brought 
into **.\iston e duo to faulty licensing policy in 
"iliei industries are. the major factors of mi rent 
lecession. The cuirent recession is not an out- 
'ore.e of the overheated economy, i. e. a phase 
following the over-production, even though there 
i s an excc*^ installed capacity in some of the 
iudusttic*. It is mainly due to lark of demand, 
foe Government had slashed expenditure in the 
shape of cutting down «f orders by Railway 
Ministry foi wagons, heavy stiucturals and other 
engineering equipments to the extent ol Rs. 300 to 
lb. -100 crores. The cut in plan-expenditure in 
railways has been to the tune of 33 ( r or even 
more. *\n idea of the fall in Government 
purchases can be had from the but that lota! 
pun-liases came to only 313 mores during l%6-07 
1{K icaainst R?. 500 rroios in 

Secondly,' the acute .shortage of raw materials 
h also responsible for the present crisis. There is 
a scarcity of almost all raw materials like, 
phosphorous, insulating paper, synthetic cryolite, 
aluminium chloride, coaltar etc. The non¬ 
availability of raw \ materials has rendered all 
investments in pbmts and projects as ineffective. 

Devaluation has raised the cost of imported 
’•‘W materials and components as also that of the 
end-products'.. On th&. other hand, import 
liberalisation has provided an incentive to import 


production. The tight money market Has adversely ; 
effected industries like commercial 
engineering goods, textiles etc. The recent./ 
liberalised credit policy may have a • better , b 
impact on these sectors in future. ■ 

Further, there has not been a systematic; 

* ontrol over the creation of fresh capacity in , 
the small scale sector. Even in the large scat$> 
sector where the creation, of new capacity is-, 
regulated, the installed capacity in some Indus* 

I lies has become in excess as compared with the’ 
current demand. 

The 'unproductive Government expenditure,‘V 
long gestation period, creation of e^tcess "' 
capacity in several seclois, duplication of capacity*,’ 
in the public ami private sector*, noii-ftmdisatiqn 
of the Fourth Plan etc. have contributed to tfiB,C 
present crisis. Tbe unprecedented droughts in 
many states have led to the shrinkage of money 
supply with the masses to buy goods. Rise in the 
prices of goods of common use has resulted in.tfe. , 
erosion of public, savings and reduction in invest* 
incut equities and in general lack of demand. 

Suggestions 

Various suggestions can bo given to combat, 
recession. 

Revision oi Government's purchasing policy 
and the placing of more outers with the. industries 
will go a long way in overcoming the current 
recession. Government must adopt adequate 
measures to stabilise the prices of agricultural 
goods. The unproductive Gmctnment expenditures 
like subsidies, community development schemes 
and other projects with long ge&tatioti period ' jj 
should lie discouraged. Government should spend 
more and more on such projects which are half 
way of completion and which will strengthen the 
infra-structure of the economy. 

Further, government should reshape, its 
economic and fiscal jndteies to provide for 
immediate relief in taxation, liberal credit 


more with a view to havo a greater utilisation of 

. install capacity and fo;produce more. 'Hie facilities for modernisation of plants and increa- 


,,w, reaaefJ ■ supply ,of finished - : Vgoods faced aj sed production. 
T ^hiced demaiyd and a^ a ifequal th^ stocks pilccf up , . There should be 

.■ ■ ■ ‘ 1 * 


greater investment on such 
Schemes which are likely (0 yield results in a 
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»hort period!. Further, provision of more and more stressed that * the industry must submit itself Id - 
fiscal incentives should be made to encourage greater, quality control and scrupulously carry out 
demand and production. The fall in internal 


demand for engineering goods should be taken 
advantage' of for exporting on a larger scale and 
for this purpose the Government should provide 
mottle special export incentives* 

More important, however, is the need to 
organise the industry on rational lines, to reduce 
production cost and to improve the quality of the 
‘ product. More attention should be paid to research 
and development of the inarkeL. In this process 
of. rationalisation, if some units are weeded out, 
. one should not mind the resultant, loss of 
■ . production and the retrenchment of labour as the 
^resulting benefit would more than compensate 
?i$te resultant Io9s. But it is the duty of the 
; government to see that in this process of weeding 
out, properly planned and soundly managed units 
do not suffer from lack of resources. It is equally 
• imperative for the government to see that licences 
for the establishment of new units should be 
given only when there is a fair chance for them 
to face the world competition within a reasonable 
-period of time. At the same lime it will he necessary 
to check the import of those commodities that are 
produced indigenously and are adequately 
available. 

vt Lastly, for the success of exports it may he 


the shipment inspection. 

Conclusion 

i 

i « 

\ •, 

By and large it may be accepted that the situa* 
lion is very critical. The decision of the Govern-' 
menl to supply steel on international prices, the. 
liberalisation of credit and the provision 1 . of . 
subsidies immensely help in boosting our exports 
in foreign countries, especially to those of Western 
Asia, where imports from several foreign 
countries are now discouraged or banned. 

The decision of the Railway Board to place 
advance orders immediately for engineering goods 
worth Rs. 125 crorcs .(excluding Ks. 53 crores 
for wagons) will he very helpful in overcoming 
recession in engineering units. These orders will 
he placed in both public and private sectors for 
goods required by the railways for 1967*68. The 
Board is also expected to assist the units for 
purchasing of raw materials. 

Thu Soviet Union has also agreed to take 
2,00,000 tonnes of Bhilai rails and structural to 
case the current recession, A team of experts 
from U.S.S.R. will shortly visit Bhilai to change 
the product-mix to suit the pattern of demand iti 
India and elsewhere. 












RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY-A PIONEER IN SOCIAL AND POUTK&I. 

REGENERATION OF INDIA 




DR. S.R. BAKSH1 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy has been called the 
‘Pole Star’ of Indian awakening ; ‘the Prometheus 
of 19th century India/ ‘the Erasmus of the Indian 
Reformation" and ‘the inaugurator of the New 
Age/ Mahatma Gundhi regarded him as one of the 
gieatest reformers of his time and father of 
advanced libetal thought in Hinduism. He may 
fitly be called a ‘barrier-breaker’ who laid the 
foundation of a grand national edifice, broad* 
based on freedom and equality. His activities 
embraced vatious spheres of life and everywhere 
he paved a new way for the futuie generation of 
Indians to tollow. All the principal movements of 
the 19th century—social, religious, political and 
educational, oiiginated with thirn. None of these 
movements, in fact, can be studied and under¬ 
stood without a lefeience to the part played by 
him. 


Missionary zeal 


i4 


Early Career 


The Raja was horn in a well-to-do and 
respectable Brahaman family on May 22, 1772 in 
Radhanagar, in Aranihag sub-division of Hooghly 
district. His ancestors had enjojed positions of 
trust and responsibility under the Nawabs of 
Murshidabad. He learnt Persian in a Pathshala 
updbr a Maulvi. Eater on, he studied the Koran 
in Patna, where he was Very much influenced by 
Sufi philosophy. White in his teens, he joined 
the service of the East Indian Company as a 
Revenue Officer in the Department of Revenue. As 
he was very much fond of studies, he snatched 
some hqurs from his official duties for a thorough 
study of modern Tantric work. Soon he became 
w^-ctmver^ant with % doctrine* of Hinduism, 

aid W«h which greatly 
hWdre hte own reBgltois 


After his retirement from the service of the 
East India Company in 1815, Raja Ram Mqhtih 

Roy settled in Calcutta. His arrival in Calcutta 

* . • / 

marks the actual beginning of his public 

. . •* if', 

was forty-two years of age, mature, anaw 
prepared for the great work that lay befdrp;/ 

—tire task of arousing India from* het state'b{ 
lethargy and making her conscious bf: 
dormant powers. He founded the Atony*. Subftij 
or Friendly Association for discussing; subjects 
concerning theology and the prevailing sbctelJ 
evils. Ram Mohun Roy’s outright condemnation 
of these evils caused a stir in Hindu society whicli 
began to level trenchant criticism against him* 
Besides, his enemies spared no pain* fb low©! 
him in public estimate. Bui the Raja reibaid^ 
quite firm and steadfast in his mission. Hesaid 
to the people of India, if you remain separate 
one from the other, if you are divided in youi 
own home, if you are like a boat whose pwpfc 
are all riven as under, how shall you give potency 
to the message of India to the world ? If then 
arc those whom you look down upon^how $hal 
they become your own ? If there are (hoao.W&bn 

* * •* * f> *A- 

you will not touch, how will you bold them 'b 
your embrace? If you are afraid, hovy Cgtvy# 
conquer your enemy ? If you are untrue 
how shall you be the evangelist of truth ?’ Thi 
is the message he gave to India . 


Higher Targets 



• i * 

Though born and bred in the British period 
ja Rafo Mohun .Roy was a man of ditfettga 
mould. A firm believer in the Divine hpRjt ® 
mankind, he had, at heart, a deeply feU&op. 
nature which Was oermeated with the Divitt 


'^Spirit. ‘lie used tp idl the people that at least for df t social reform mov^eniiG;, •. 


•^be sake of freedom for India, they should 
Cultivate llie spirit of true brotherhood and do 
'away with Cast prejudices which divide the 

Orthodox Hindus inlu so mans water-tight 

y.* 

Compartments. HU publications, viz., ‘The 
“.'Precepts of Jesus* and the ‘Guide to Peace and 
Happiness*' invoked him into a seven* religion* 
^fjffltroveisy with the Christian missionaries of 
Serampore who took seiiou* offence al hi* 

;interpretation of Ghrbtijnit), velieinenlls eiiticizcd 
him hi their periodical ‘Friend of India* and 
palled him a IicMthen. In the ionise of this healed 
eonhoveisv, the Stain ait missioiiaiN like Dt. 
Maishmaii often io-r his temper and attnvkeil him 
and . Hinduism inlempeiately. This, of course, 
pyeated an ulinospheie seedling with suspicion and 
bate, But Baja Ham Mohum Kos remained calm 
hud. cool, replied to these cnliri*m* very eon* 
.yincingl) in a mimbci of tracts and hurst asunder 
llie inches ol sophistr\ . 


’ Raja Bam Moliun Boy leuli/cd (hat hi* 
message wu-* xery nceessaiy to mise Indian* from 
tlie quagmire of supri*litions. In the interest 
»f the «o)uhtiitx of religions Irom tin* 
Social point of view, he founded the Bruhmo Samaj 
a*'a society of the worshippers of one God of all 
religions and all humanity. The worshippers might 
belong each to his own idigious fold - -Saivaite or 
VCbhnavjte, \edantist—in theory, he might he 
Christian or Muslim, Jew or Jaina, anybody could 
[bin in the prayers and no one was expected to 
3$p#rt from hi* own religious tradition. The 
Meetings of the Sabha were held excry Saturday 
fining and Vedas were recited by Brahamans 
ted*' Upafti&hadic texts were read and later 
^plajned' in Bengali. 'This was followed by a 


demonstrated that social'and religious Reforms 
were the very foundation of political advance¬ 
ment and opined that enemies of liberty and 
friends of despotism had never been and never 
would be. ultimately successful. The cause of 
women found in him a great champion. The 
women of Bengal at the time were living under the 
most abject form of social slave tv. As many us. 
‘>09 widow*: uete burnt alive in 1828, the year 
in which the Biahmo Samaj was established. 
Bam •Ylohtm’s own hatred for the custom.had an 
emotional a* well as an intellectual basis, his own 
sMer-in-iuw' having been a victim of Suttee. It 
was hut nuliital that the misery and degradation of 
womanhood should have strongly appealed to 
the 'sympathetic hear! of Baja Bam Mohun B.ov . 
He was mi oppressed with sense of pain at the 
inhuman put lice of the burning of widows that 
he used to visit the cremation grounds to argue, 
with the parties and to prevent such deeds, it, 
possible. He proved from the authoritative 
-tandard^ of Hinduism that Suttee ,wa$‘ 
not a religious dulx . lie did more than thi*. 
lb* sJu»wed that not religious devotion, hut the 
axaiieious drsitr of relatives to avoid the cost of 
supporting the widow, had a great deal to do Willi 
the perpetuation of Suttee. Its suppression would, 
therefoie, do no wrong to the faith which British 
honour had pledged itself to tolerate and respect. 
The principles of humanity and of religious liberty 
no longer clashed. The alroeilv could consistently 
be put down. 


i?; 


la»rd William Benlinrk cut the Gordian knot 
and on the 4th of December 1829, the Regulatibh 
was passed which declared the practice illegal apd 
punishable as a criminal offence. All persons 


^mon and singin? oi hymns. Soon the Biahmo ,.„nvlrt«l of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice ,<>£. 


iajtoaj attracted a large number of influential and 
sducatcd persons under whose guidance and 

*, j • 

tafronage the work of social reform was under 

ft?**'.- ■- 






i '■ 


Pioneering Work 




a Hindu widow’, whether she were a 
victim or not, were pronounced guilty -of culpable 
homicide, and where violence or other means of 
oyerpowering the victims’ will were employ^Lj:.jj$& 
death sentence might, at the discretion 
Court, 'he . inflicted. ' Suttee was .* 




/h 


7 i Tii 


) Deeply interested in social and religious the reputation* of the British/Govt. and di^iabc 


\ iff, % *' ' , ' , , » v * 1 ' * i •> ' 

fcforas, Baja Rani Mohun Roy initiated a number name of religion itself were redeemed frohi' v btS;o|; 






MjA RAM MOHtJN ROV 


tKe foulest stains. He thus largely succeeded in 
eliminating this evil from the Hindu society. 
Besides, polygamy, early marriage, killing of 
female children, throwing of the first child into 
the holy river etc. were some of the most 
dreadful and inhuman practices performed in the 
different parts of the country in varying degrees. 
These social evils pricked hi* noble heart and made 
him wage an incessant war against them all through 
his life. He fought fearlessly against ignorance, 
superstition, decadence, degeneration, narrowness 
and sectarianism and ended stagnation in different 
spheres of life, tie stirred the country to thought 
and action and thus proved himself instrumental 
in laying the foundation of tin* "true League of 
Nations in a League of National Cultures/ 

/ olury of English 

Baja Bam Mohun Bay fell that such a 
degraded situation in which ignorance produced 
polytheism, Suttee and othei custom* repugnant 
to an intelligent man with enlightened religious 
conceptions, could he < ormled onl\ by 
education. 'Hie spread of education in India, 
therefore, became a passion with Bam Mohun 
Boy. He was always eager to discuss the topic 
with friends and acquaintances. He is known to 
have cooperated enlhusiasticalh with the 
Calcutta Book Society test. 1*117) in the latter 
body's efforts to help the cause of education by 
publishing suitable text books. The third report 
r»f the society's proceedings mention that Ram 
Mohun wrote a text-hook on Geogiapln in 
Bengali and English and submitted it to the 
society for publication. Bam Mohun's first 
venture in education -centered about the Hindu 
College which he and David Hare had conceived 
of about 1810. (This institution when fully 
developed was formally named the ’Anglo-Indian 
College’, though it continued to he popularly known 
as the ‘Hindu College’). But in order that it 
Might receive the support of orthodox Hindus, 
Ram Mohun Boy had been forced to sever his 
connection with it. As early as 1816, therefore, he 
founded an English school of his own at Suripara. 
Here boys were instructed free in the elementary 


subjects, and later' a class for advanced studeti^ 
was added. Finally, a plot of ground waspij* 
chased at Simla, and the ‘Anglo-Hindu'Schoqt 
came into its own premises in 1822. He was thl 
pioneer of English education in India. In 1823, 
when, on the recommendations of a Committee 
appointed hv Lord Amherst, a college w> 
established in Calcutta for the teaching of Satfs 
ki it, he protested against its establishment an« 
demanded instead that it might be utilised for 
impuiting a liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosopln, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
science* through the met lium of English. Hi? 
aim was to propagate the New Learning of the 
West and the social, political and scientific 
< niluro embodied in it. Later on, his views 
culminated into the famous controversy between 
the Anglicist and the Orientalists on the question 
>f the educational policy to he pursued by the 
Government. He, himself, was a great scholar 
and for his thorough knowledge of Persian and 
Lianne philosophy, he was called a Zabardast 
Maulvi 1 . lie also knew Greek and Hebrew 

f, 

languages. He was a careful student of Law, 
Jurisprudence, Ipanishadas, Puranas and Tantras. 
He and hi* great friend, David Hare, took th^ 
initiative in the foundation of the Hindu College 
at Calcutta for imparting education in science 
and literature of Europe. 

Jtift'iualrd Progimn iics 

*V 

Baja Bam Mohun Bov exlnbittd remarkable 
capacity as a waiter, lie wielded a powerful pen 
and always used it foi noble causes. His pen was 
not confined to one language : Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Persian, Arabic and last, but though not the 
least English, all came within its range. Moreover, 
his efforts for promoting Indian journalism were 
very notable. Among the papers which he used as 
the expression of his thoughts was the Bengali 
weekly ‘Sambad Kaumudi’ or The Moon of 
Intelligence. 

The remarkable career of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy’s superhuman activities came to a clone with 
his visit to Europe. The immediate object of his 
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visit was to plead before the authorities of the East 
India Company—the case of the ex-Emperor of 
Delhi who had entrusted the mission to him as his 
ambassador. His other objects were, first, to defeat 
the attempts for a repeal of the anti-Suttec decree 
and secondly, to be present in England during the 
debates on the East India Company’s Charter. He 
gave his evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the revenue and 
judicial systems of India and presented petitions 
to the said House in the matter of the abolition of 
the Sati rites. He said to the people abroad, 
‘Come to India’. She is still the hostess, broken 
though she be, plundered though she be by every 
kind of foreign exploitation, including your own 
exploitation, you people of the • West, you are 
nonetheless welcome within the borders of my 
home. ’ 

Impressive Figure 

i 

In September 1833, Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
visited Bristol at the urgent invitation of his 
Unitarian friends with a view to giving his 
fatigued constitution a much-needed rest prior to 
hi9 return home. But within a few days of his 
arrival there, he was attacked with a fatal malady 
which terminated his noble career on 27th of 
September, 1833. Miss Hare, the niece of his 
friend Mr. David Hare, who attended on him 
during his last moments, has recorded that he 
finally closed his lips with the word, ‘Om 1 the well- 
known Vedic syllable, meaning the Supreme Being. 
His mortal remains now rest in Arno’s Vale at 
Bristol over which Dwarkanath Tagore built a 


beautiful mausoleum with most befitting tributes 
which are as follows : ‘Beneath this stone rests the 
remains of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. A conscien¬ 
tious and steadfast believer in the unity of the God¬ 
head, he consecrated his life with entire demotion 
to the worship of Divine Spirit alone. To great 
natural talents, he united a thorough mastery of 
many languages and early distinguished himself as 
one of the greatest scholars of the day. His 
unwearied labours to promote the social, moral 
and physical condition of the people of India, his 
earnest endeavours to suppress idolatry and Sati- 
rite and his constant zealous advocacy of whatever 
tended to advance the glory of God and welfare of 
man live in the grateful remembrance of his 
countrymen. This tablet lecords the sorrow' and 
pride with which his memor) is cherished by his 
descendants.’ 

Lord William Rentinck remained to the last, 
a great admirer of Ram Mohun. He donated a 
sum of rupees five hundred to the Ram Mohun 
Memorial Fund when the death news of the Indian 
reformer came to Calcutta. During his life time, he 
was probabtv more esteemed by the Occidental than 
by the Oriental World. To-day, however, the 
situation has been reversed. Now, practically he 
is being acclaimed as ‘the Father of Modern 
India’, and his life-long labours to promote the 
glory of the God-head and the welfare of man will 
ever remain an immortal chapter in the annals of 
the modern India. The standard of revolt he thus 
raised against the medieval tyranny of dogma 
unleashed forces which created what may be called 
Modern India, and makes him worthy to rank bv 
the side of Bacon and Luther. 




PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT 

ARJUNRAO DARSHANKAR 


Control over public expenditure, has become 
one of the important factors in controlling the 
executive of the country. Owing to the many-fold 
activities in the public life, it has become 
necessary to scrutinize the expenditure, see their 
legality and assure the people of the country that 
money of the tax-paver is utilized properly. Many 
countries like U.K., Canada, Australia, have 
constituted this body so as to art as a “Watch 
dog” of the Parliament. This committee has 
helped, in exercising effective control over public- 
expenditure along with the Estimates Committee. 
The committees, as it has been stated, are “two- 
eves” of the legislature to exercise control over 
taxation ; to vote supplies for expenditure and to 
ensure that the executive applied the funds voted 
for the purposes for which they air granted. 1 

Like the Estimates Committee, the PAC had 
its origin in l '•. K. English Parliament insisted 
that King and Goverrimfcnt must account for the 
funds granted to them. With the passing of time, 
this opinion gathered more and more momentum. 
The first recorded instance necured as early as in 
1353, when a subsidy on wool was granted to he 
applied only to the purposes of war and not to he 
spent by the King on “wine, women and song”. 
A similar condition was laid to a grant by 
Parliament in 1426.“ 

Though this type of control was exercised by 
Ihe Parliament, hut in reality it was negligible, 
inefficient and fragmentary, it was only in 1861 
that the select committee on public accounts was 
appointed for the first time and in the next year 
its permanence was assured by a standing order 
of the Houle No. 73 (now No.90.). Now we 
find that PAC of U.K. has a very good record of 
100 years. 

In India no action was taken for constituting 
the PAC till 1919 with the partial autonomy 
under the Govt, of India Act 1919, PACs were 


constituted in 1921, both at centre and in prov 
vinres.Sir Malcolm Hailey in his speech on the 
motion for election of the first Public Accounts 
Committee on February 22, 1921 said : 

“The committee will call the attention of the 
Assembly to any case in which there is proved to 
he either an offence against rules or waste of 
public -money, and it will he for the Assembly, 
either by resolution or by the other constitutional 
means within their power, to pul pressure on 
government to lake proper action in the matter.” 3 

Composition oj the Committee 

Members of PAC are elected from the Lok- 
Subha by the principle of proportional representa¬ 
tion by means of single transferable vote. The 
number being fifteen. But since 1954-55, seven 
members of Rajya-Sahha were also associated with 
the committee's work. They also enjoy the same 
rights, privileges, and position which the members 
from Lok-Sabha enjoy. Critics have criticised the 
association of the members of Rajya-Sahha, on the 
ground that I Ipper House of the Parliament has no 
say when the financial matters are discussed by 
the Parliament, because that House is not directly 
elected by the people. In U.K. members of the 
House of Lords are not included in the PAC. Only, 
fifteen members of House of Commons are elected in 
proportion to voting strength in the H-ouse. The 
chairman of Estimates Committee is invariably a 
member of PAC . 4 

In India, the chairman of Estimates Committee ; 
is not a member of PAC. In Australia three 
Senate members arc associated with seven mcnK 
hers of the House, of Representative 5 . 

No minister is included in the committee. 
If a members of the committee or chairman ia; 
appointed a minister, he ceases to be the member 
of the committee. The term of office of the mem* 


aVts of committee in India is one year, but by a direction of the President of India. In addition 


invention they continue in the office for two years, 
. 1 } Australia, members are appointed for the life of 
fie Parliament/ 1 In li.K. the cormnillee is appointed 
$nu$liy at the beginning of the parliamentary 
fettsion. Members are iisuatlv re-elected, if 
iVallable and th' j records ,,f same are truly 
emarkable. Sir Ashton Paw nail sat foi tv\cnt\ 
Wee years and was rhuiiman in hi* lust three 
ears. Since 1900 about 57 per cent of the 
Members have served foi moie than two 
ears, 7 

In India the Thai mum of PAC is appointed 
y Speaker of (lie Lok-Sahha who generally 
efdn^s to the tiding parly. For the fir>l time in 
jdia, after l\ general election Speaker, Shri. 
f'j Sanjceva Reddv, appointed Shri. M. R. 
taaani, .a opposition leader, as the chairman of 
AC. However it i> stated that il Deputy Speaker 
appens to he a member of the committee, he 
SCome.s ex-offici chairman of the committee. 

In U K. the chairman, hy convention, is a 
mior member of the opposition. In Australia the 
lairman is elected J>> the committee from the 
frvernment mein hers while the vice-chairman 
•'elected from the oppsjtion. 

5’ The Secretariat of the PAC i> provided in the 
ar{lament itself for making the committee more 
dependent from the various ministries of 
Apartments. 

Function*, 


- According to the Rules of procedure of the 
&rk*Sfibha, the functions o! Indian (committee are; 
p', that the money shown in the accounts as 
iyiog been disbursed were legally available for 
f$- applicable to the service, or purpose to which 
have been applied for charged ; (b) that the 
Jj-endiiure conforms to the authority which 
^erns it and (c) that every re-appropriation has 
made in accordance with the provisions made, 
jjfer rules framed by the competent authority. 
^ addition t-o the above functions the PAC is 
Sponsible for examining the accounts and 
l^jpdihire of state corporations, h *scmi- 

tenomous bodies, and to consider reports of 
Comptroller and Auditor-General under the 


the committee examines other accounts which the 
speaker may direct it to do so and report to the 
Parliament. 

The exact functions and aims of the PAC, in 
r.k. aie no where defined by the House. Stan¬ 
ding older no 90 (ninety says that there shall 
be a committee,) ; for the examination of the 
accounts showing the appropriation of the slims 
gianted by Parliament, to nieeL the public 
expenditure and of such other accounts laid before 
Parliament as tile committee may think fit.” But 
the hundred years’ experience has given members 
faiily clear idea of what arc the possibilities and 
limitations ol the committee. The sum of this 
experience was epitomized hy a former chairman 
of the committee, the lit. lion. Oshert Peake, 
when he defined its functions as, first to ensure 
that money is spent as Parliament intended ; 
second, to ensure the exejcise of due economy ; 
and third, to maintain high standards of public 
moialitv in all financial matters . u The exercise 
of due economy, though no where olhcially 
staled or defined has come to he a well-established 
aim, and the committee has tended gradually to 
increase it* scope in the field. 10 The duties of 
the Australia PAC aie defined in section o of the 
Act as follows : 

fa) To examine the accounts of the receipts 
and expenditure of the commonwealth and each 
statement and report transmitted to the Houses of 
Parliament by the Auditor General. 

(bl To repoit to both Houses of the Parlia¬ 
ment with such comment as il thinks fit or that to 
which the committee is of the opinion that the 
attention of the Parliament should he directed. 

(e) To enquire into any question in 
connection with public accounts of the Parliament, 
and to report to that House upon that question 
and include such other duties as are assigned to the 
committee hy joint standing orders, approved by 
both Houses of Parliament. 71 


Procedure of the examination 


Immediately after submission of the 
appropriation accounts by the audit, the ministries 


are required to furnish notes explaining the 
various excesses or savings mentioned under each 
head to the committee within a period of two 
months. Those “notes” as they are called give a 
pieliminary idea to the committee of the reasons 
for the various financial irregularities that have 

been committee. J - On the other hand bv this time 

■* 

a new committee is constituted, which soon after 
the election meets and decides the work of the >eai. 
As it is nol possible! to examine the accounts of 
all the ministries, the committee selects a few of 
them for examination. The programme thus settled 
is circulated to all the', ministries and to the 
members of the committee. Before the meeting 
actually lakes place, the members of llu* committee 
are given a list of the important points arising 
out of the accounts and the comments of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon. 

The meeting of the* committee then takes 
place around a shoe shaped table where on 
one end sit the representatives of the ministries, 
v.ho have come to give evidence, and on the other 
end sits the chaiiman. To his light sits the* G. A. 
and G. and to his left the see let ai v of the 

committee. u The committee is assisted In C.A. 
p4 r 'd G, who is the key-man. Me is in truth “acting 
Amd” of the committee. He helps the members 
l>\ turning up papers and furnishing information 
quickly. In U. K. on the morning of the 

-ommittee's meeting he confers with the chairman 
for an hour or two and they run through the 
udness of the afternoon. The Auditor General 
advises the chairman and suggests lines of 
enquiry and possible questions. It is also said 
dial he indicates the answers, the' chairman 
might reasonally expect to receive. Thus an 
amateur chairman can ask not only the questions 
whirh the experienced committee man might put 
Injl he ran also act as an expert interrogator. H 

The permanent civil servants come with their 
u ge records to justify their actions before this 
'nmrriittee. The approach of the committee to 
hlain clear facts and not to irritate anybody is 
kVr y difficult. 


proceed further. In your enthusiasm to get, 
information you may sometimes find a witness: 
in a tight corner. In that situation he is likely to 
provoke you by apparent indifference.” He 
therefore suggested that a reasonable approach 
should he developed. 11 In reality it should be 
like a bee which sueks honey from a flower 
without destroying it. 

Meetings of the committee are. private* 
When the examination of witness is completed, 
committee sits to discuss the vaiious aspects of 
the piohlem. The report contains the recommenda¬ 
tions and findings of the committee based on 
evidence tendered before them. The‘report is pre¬ 
pared by the parliamentary secretariat under the 
guidance of the c hairman and then it is sent to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General for factual 
verification. Alter such verification the report is 
submitted to the Parliament. The report of PAG 
is not discussed in the Parliament. There are 
instances, when the reports were debated in English 
Parliament. This was seen in India for the first 
lime, when Parliament debated the 55th report of 
the PAG of Steel Ministry. 

There ha\c been instances, when report of the 
PAG was sent hack to it again for consideration 
in the light of new information. On one occasion 
the Speaker >aid that in the. normal course when 
a minister said that he had not been given a 
chance of pulling forward his view-point before 
the PAG, it would he better if the committee 
look at it again. 1 ,j 

The administrative ministiies take enough 
care to implement the recommendation of the 
committee. Though the majority of the 
recommendation are accepted by the Govt, yet 
in ease where the Govt, has not agreed and has 
given adequate reasons, the committee reconsiders 
its opinion in the light of the reasons given by 
the Govt. 

This committee also like the Estimates 
Committee does not work on parly lines. Party 


As ex-Speaker Aiyyanger observed : “the affiliations are kept aside at the time of exmination 
^ffieial witness would not sometime allow you to of the accounts. 
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' Privileges oj the PAC 

f 

As a parliamentary committee the PAC has 
Certain privileges which under Articles 105 of the 
Constitution are similar to those, of PAC of the 
British House of Common**. To cast reflections 

» 

Oil the work of the. committee or to attiihule to it 

9 

Uncharitable inolhes constitutes a breach of 
privilege. Scandalous charges oi imputions 
directed against memheis of a select committee are 
directed against the Mouse itself. 1. 

There have been some instances when PAC 
has committed some of the ministers for breach 
of privilege In recent years also the. piivilegc 
issue came before the Parliament. 

An opposition member created a sensation 
by reporting to the Lnk-Sabha that the Home- 
Minister, had told the Chairman of PAC in the 
lobby of the House and in the presence of many 
members that the committee was prejudiced 
against the Congress. This is a breach of 
privilege and therefore action should Ire taken 
against the minister. 1 he minister wrote a 
letter to the Speaker in the following manner : 
“He had a purely private conversation with the 
chairman of PAC. He was sorry if a contrary 
impression had been created.' The law-minister 
also gave hi*- opinion and ■-aid that a private? 
conversation could become the subject matter of 
a privilege motion only when there was intimida¬ 
tion, and a design to prevent a member from 
performing bis duty. However afterwards accepting 
the letter as apology from the minister the 
Speaker disallowed two privilege motions against 
the Home-Minister.'*. 

The committee has submitted the reports of 
far reaching importance. Many loop-holes of the 
Govt, their irregularity and negligence of work 
has also been pointed out in the. various reports. 
Important findings of purchase of jeep in U. K., 
and import and sale of Japanese cloth in India, 
has brought many things to light. There are 
Certain findings in recent years, which will not be. 
out of place, if given here. * 

The PAC has sharply criticised the erstwhile 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry for creating 
39 posts in 1961-62, when there was no budgetary 


provision for the same. It also adversely commen* 
ted on the fact that the actual expenditure on 
minister’s lour in that year exceeded the final 
budget grant (Rs. 9.09 Lakhs) against Rs. 8 
lakhs. 19 

In another report the Committee has pointed 
out a member of ‘‘Service delays” in the completion 
of important projects and non-utilisation of 
imported machinery as a result of defective 
planning, lack of co-ordination and slow progress. 

According to the report { 196ft) numbers of 
.‘{-tons lorries with 234- spare engines were 
purchased at a cost of Rs. 1-65 crores. Crankshafts 
of three lorries were found to be defective. Though 
the suppliers have agreed to replace the defective 
c lankshuft.s, tio demands were made on them for 
I to 5 years due to negligence. Further, the 
report found that a steel foundry was sanctioned 
for naval dockyard, Bombay in 1950, but the 
authorities »ook 12 years to place an indent for 
the- annealing furnace mi which depended the 
commissioning of the foundry. 20 

The Customs department suJIeied recently a 
loss of more than Rs. 10 lakhs because of the 
defective s\>tem of presentation of hills of entry 
for the payment of duty. The report referred to a 
c ase where fraudulent alterations have been made 
b> applying some chemicals on the bills of entry to 
change tin* paiticulars regarding the value, 
description and rate of duty. The amount of 
customs duty defrauded in rasped of goods which 
had hern cleared worked upto Rs. 10 to 40 lakhs. 
The alteration, according to my report, were made 
after the hills of entry have been appraised, but 
before they were presented to the cash departments 
for payment of the customs duty. The PAC 
regretted that the fraud has taken place in this 
case owing to the defective procedure of 
presentation of hill of entry for payment of duty. 
Once the bills had been appraised, they were 
given to the clearing agents and the customs 
authorities did not have any means to check or 
dptcct any alteration or fraud. The clearing 
agents were free to manipulate the documents if 
and when they liked. Although a similar case 
of fraud was noticed by the Customs department 
as early as in 1937 and another in 1954, no effective 


system had been devised to eliminate its 
recurrence. 21 . 

With the reports so far submitted by PAC, 
one comes to the conclusion, what Shri, 
Mavlankar told in 1950, that the conscionsness 
that there is some one who will scrutinise what 
has been done is a great check on the slackness, 
negligence or absolutism of the executive. The 
examination, if it is properly carried out, leads 
to general efficiency of the adminisliation. The 
examination by the Committee may also he 
useful as a guide for both future estimates and 
future policies.--. The description of the 
procedure and technique of PAC make* cleat 
the nature of the control by ibis committee on 
public expenditure. It is first expert control, it 
is second financial control, it is thin! judicial 
control. It i« fourth a conliol the main clTecl of 
which is deterrent. It is finally a control, which 
though E\-Posl-Eaclo, is no a mete post¬ 
mortem. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE jOAD CLAN IN THE GRAPES OF WRATH 


TKTSIJMARO HAYASHI 


If wc include* Jim Casy, the Jo*id clan which 
leves for the “Promised Land 1 ' numbers 
.thirteen, nine men ami four women who represent 
three generations. Despite the painful awareness 
that an old wa\ «>l life is falling apart about them, 
despite the unnatural control of the machine, the 
hank, and the dust oxer men, despite the inevitable 
loss of almost everything familiar and precious, 
the clan attempts desperately to retain its solidarity 
until it is loiced to dissolve into the new and 
greater dan of all mankind. Utterly desperate at 
present, and completely helpless in the ‘‘Waste 
Land,” the loads center their hope on what will he 
in California. Thus their “exodus” begins after 
thev dissociate themselves with the old agrarian 

wax' of life in Oklahoma. 

* 

When Tom Joad suggests to \'Ia that 
California may not he such a great promise if 
there are no jobs to find, Ma answers hi in with 
one of those blind and fearless faiths : 

‘Oh, that ain’t so,’ said she. ‘Your father 
got a han'hill on >olla paper, tellin’ how 
they need folks to work. 'They wouidn’ 
go to that trouble if they wasn’t pleanty 
work. Cost 'em good money to get them 
ban* hills out. W’hat'd they want ta lie 
for, an ‘costin’ *em money to lie ? 

* (p. 124) 

Grampa Joad endorses her faith even more 
optimistically : 

Know what Pm a-gonna do ? I’m gonna 
pick me a wash tub full a grapes, an’ I’m 
gonna set in ‘em, an’ scrooge aroun’, an’ 
let the juice run down mv pants. 

(p. 126) 

Ruthie, one of their younger children, 

fancies : c 

‘And goin’ to California,’ she said again. 
And she knew this was the great time in 
her life so far. (p. 141) 


To her it appears nothing hut a romantic 
journey into a dream land. Pa and Noah, both 
anxious to get started, butcher the hogs in 
cclebiation for the departure. Although Steinbeck 
is not blind to the defects of the Joads who are 
portrayed as a group of impetuous and ignorant 
people as Piofessor Warren French pointed out, 
they still icpiesent nut only blind faith and 
romantic naivete, hut also undeniable optimism at 
ihe beginning ol the novel. 

Furthermore there is a strong suggestion of 
virility- about the Joad clan. All nine of its male 
membeis including even Grampa are capable of 
working in California. The return of Tom Joad, 
the addition of Jim Casy, and the prospect of Rose 
of Sharon’s forthcoming baby create an impression 
of potentiality as well ns a sense of fertility. 
Although there are both material losses and 
psychological upset, the human factor in the 
family remains stable. Therefore, both unity 
and solidarity of the clan seem to radiate hope ; 
thus the optimistic tone dominates the scene. 

Steinbeck employs the traditional family 
structure in The Crapes of Wrath. For instance, 
Grampa is official leader because he is the oldest 
male member. The author puts it : 

Grampa was still the titular head, but he 
no longer ruled. Hi* position was 
honorary and a matter of custom. But he 
did have the right of first comment, no 
matter how silly his old rnind might be. 
Ami Lhe squatting men and the standing 
women waited for him. (p. 137) 

Pa Joad and Uncle John are ranked next in the 
hierarchy. The latter does not want to rule, “But 
there were things he could not escape. Being one 
of the heads of the family, he had to govern ; and 
now he had to sit on the honor 9eat beside the 
driver.” (p.131) Then follow the younger men. 
Among them Tom is the first because he is ftw 


' r 


most aggressive man of action, Noah, th* oldest, tragedy , both ’ Hoaa and s • 

is behind Tom on account of both his retarded Winfield who sums up their inner feelings mb 


intelligence and subsequent lack of self-confidence. 
A1 Joad, a sixteen year old boy, is next. Yet 
his mechanical ingenuity gives him a special 
status in the clan ; but he knows his place. As 
a young son he is cautious enough not t*o giva 
any impression of dogmatism and impertinency. 
Steinbeck comments on his attitude : 

The last was his submission to the family. 
He stopped speaking and waited for their 
opinions. (p. 137) 

Connie Rivers and Jim Casy, newly adopted 
members of the Joad clan, remain virtually silent 
unless asked to speak. They, too, know their 
places. 

The women and children do not speak until 
the men have spoken out. It is then the privilege of 
the -older women to speak for the rest of the dan. 
Granma always says a few words merely because 
it is expected of her as the titular female head of 
the family. It is Ma Joad,however, who functions 
as the real spokesman for the whole family. 

They waited for her to come back across 
the darkening yard, for Ma was powerful in 
the group. Ip. 140) 

If Ma makes the decision to allow Cas\ to 


eloquently. , 

He said boldly, ‘His guts was just strqyjtil 
all over... all over’ ... he was sfleili f< 
for 3 moment... ‘strowed... all.. 
he said, and then he rolled over quick] 
and vomited down the side of the trtidj 
When he sat up again his eyes were watbi 
and his nose running. ‘It ain’t lU 
killin’ pigs,’ he said in explanation. 

(p. 179) ; 

In no time Grampa passes out. But the cl| 
remains firm. Granma then does what is expect* 
ef her. 

Granma moved with dignity and held fit 
high. She walked for the family and he! 
her head straight for the family, (p. 18C 
Pa is now nominal head of the clan. / 
such he receives homage at the burial of hi 
father. The shovel is passed around to each < 
the adult males. *, ' 

When all had taken their duty and the] 
right. Pa attacked the mound of loci 
dirt and hurriedly filled in the hole. Th 
women moved back to the fire to see t 
supper. Ruthie and Winfield w&tchec 


join the clan in its westward journey, she care¬ 
fully avoids any impression that she has usurped 
authority which belongs to the older male heads 
of the clan. She will not directly disobey Pa Joad, 
nor will she permit Casy to help with the meat. 
She stopped her work then and inspected 
him oddly, as though he suggested a curious 
thing .... ‘It’s a woman’s work,’ she 
finally said. 

(p. I**) 

The great westward journey begins. And with 
it also begin overpowering tests for human 
suffering and perseverance, and as a result the 
disintegration of the Joad clan. Tragedy strikes 
them almost simultaneously. The death of the family 
dog does not mean to the adult Joads more than 
as the loss of things. However, the children sense 
more clearly the omen. If pigs are impersonal, 
dogs ate not. The loss of a dog is a personal 


absorbed. (p. 197) 

watched, absorbed. (p. 197) 

The revolt of Ma Joad is of great significant 
in the novel. As she takes over the indecisif 
husband, she assumes active leadership of tfi 
clan ; thus she devotes her entire energy to on 
goal : the survival of the Joad clan. Her policy j 
clearly understood w'hen she answers her ow 

4 

rhetorical question : 

What we got lef in the world ? Nothin’ bi 
us. Nothin' but the folks. (p. 230) 
Now there is no one to challenge Ma’ 
leadership. , 

The Crapes oj Wrath is Ma’s story in man 
ways. She is the universal symbol of all thds 
who stand against the impersonal forces whid 
threaten tb destroy those things they love. Th 
real tragedy is, however, that she cannot succeed 
This is not only her tragedy, but the unirerai 
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-|tagedy of 1930’s> Although Ma Joad is such a 
Jjp)w« individual with courage, patience, love, and 
|Epith,. she is unable to overcome the social and 
p^bnomic ordeal. John Steinbeck seems to imply 
that the day of the rugged individualist is 

'mw . 

As Noah wanders away, there are eleven left 
-pa v ythc clan. Ma watches Granma die without 
lettering a sound so that the clan might move on 
.jMd cross the California desert at all costs. Tom, 
Iftterly shocked, says, 

jwv*.' ‘Jesus Christ. You layn* there with her all 

ffr night loTlg# (p- 312) 

' Ma answers him miserably, ‘‘The family hada 
acrost.” Thus she stood the indescribale pain and 
pjpWOW al alone. Soon after that Connie Rivers 
i|testert3 his expectant wife, and Casy is later jailed 
fln effort to rescue Tom. There are only eight 
|$ft. Pa feels it best to admit the truth about 
|prOnnie to the clan. 

‘No, it ain’t,* Ma interrupted. ‘Make out 

like he’s dead. You wouldn’t sav no had 

¥ 

things ahout Connie if he’s dead.’ 

(p. 373) 

She no longer wants* to face the truth which 
become too ugly and too shocking. 

'J.. Now any addition to the clan is impossible, 
{though Rose of Sharon’s baby has been the 
Ifyinbol of transient hope, its death reveals the 
l^hblusive evidence of sterility. Besides the clan 
pfehnot adopt any more outsiders. Even the 
jflf^aons must be separated from the Jo ads when 
f$i8tjry Wilson dies. Sapped of its root, denied even 
.$$& dubious comfort of parasites, the clan- must 
pfcntually die out. 

w,'*; Tom seems doomed as he determines to 
rollow Jim Casy. Wanted for two murders, 
preparing to step.into more violence, Tom seems 
little opportunity in life. In addition, 
John, beset with his guilt complex, may run 
;jl'way at any moment, as he had continually 
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threatened ; Aj Joad with his newly found love 
Agnes Wainwright, will in all probability carry 
out his threat to desert the clan forever. 

Exen Ma must admit that Winfield is a very 
sick child. “Look at ‘em... He’s a-jerkin’ an* 
a-twist in’ in his sleep. Lookut his color.” (p.4-78) 
And then there is Pa’s state of mind to be 
questioned. Although he will probably remain to 
the end, frustration and sorrow may kill him or 
even worse, make him one -of the walking dead. 

‘Git so l hate to think. Co diggin’ back to 
a ol* time to keep from thinkin.’ Seems 
like our life’s over an’ done.’ (p. 577) 
Ma’s reply to Pa is interesting because in 
addition to its faith and optimism, it is an 
admission that change^may afler all destory the 
old clan. Ma now thinks as C.as> and Tom have 
come lo think. The Joads as a clan are no longer 
important nor self-sufficient. , Some of them 
will join the great clan of the whole world, and 
become an indispensable part of the “United 
Humanity”, for this new clan will never die. 

If men are defeated, women are'not. Ma 
Joad states proudly ahout women who function 
in the novel as a symbol of continuity : 

‘Women,’ it’s all one flow, like a stream, 
little eddies, little water falls, but the 
river, it goes right on. Woman looks at it 
like that. We ain’t gonna die out. People 
is goin’ on. .. changin’ a little, maybe, hut 
goin’ right on. (p. 577) 

Just as individuals are yielding to the mass, 
so are indnvidual clans yielding to the greater 
clan of all mankind. Steinbeck’s women who 
instinctively sec and accept this significant change 
are the likely survivors of the future. 

[Warren French, John Steinbeck , New York s' 
Twayne Publishers, 1961, pp. 98-99. ** 

AU direct quotations are taken from the 
Compass edition : John Steinbeck, The Grapes of 
Wrath (New York : Viking Press, 1966) ’] 


STUDY OF INDIAN ART" 

0. C. GANGOLY. 


As a lifelong student of Indian art and as 
the author of 26 hooks and monographs on various 
branches of Indian art—it is my privilege to 
make a special appeal to you for extensive study 
of this department of knowledge. 

It has not been yet fully realised that Indiar 
art is the most valuable repository of the highcs 1 
spiritual thoughts and constitute the richesl 
spiritual products of the human mind. Th< 
masterpieces of Indian art in its various branches 
have not been adequately studied in any University 
of India. This great department of knowledge 
for the last few years has been monopolised by 
foreign scholars who have published large numbei 
of books and monographs whereas the oontribu 
lions of Indian Scholars have been very 
inadequate. It is the birth right of Indians t< 
study arid to interpret in details the secrets ol 
their own national spiritual culture which nc 
foreigners can adequately realise. 

Indian art cannot be adequately studied— 
interpreted through printed hooks. Its’ appea 
can only be properly explained through visual 
illustrations at every steps. I had the privilege ol 
delivering thousands of illustrated lectures at all 
Universities of India, Rangoon, Ceylon and 
China. I have realised that in an hour’s illustrated 
lecture, one can convey a deep understanding of 
Indian art and its spiritual values which could not 
be conveyed in a month’s class-room * lectures. 
There is another point that we should wise to 
emphasize the Indian art and its study should not 
be confined to a handfull of students specialising in 
4 the department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of our University. Its appeal is univer¬ 
sal and students of all departments of knowledge 
$uch as Literature, Philosophy, History and all 
tfie Sciences could be highly benefited, if they arc 
invited to attend the Extension lectures illustrated 
with Lantern Slides. 


The Late Dr. Ananda Comaraswamy ; L.I 
greatest high priest of Indias art has left a clt ^ 
■of numerous books and monographs and arth$|^ 
which Indians are beginning to neglect 
such neglects Indians are loosing touch with the$tf 
great national heritage. At the request of 
Lai it Kala Akademi, New Delhi—I had, 
privilege of preparing a complete survey of ^ 
whole works of the great scholar recorded ju$,$ 
full scape pages. This has helped me to realise}^ 
the fag end of life of 87 years study that no tiijjji 
should he lost to make adequate provisions in 0$ 
Universities for a detailed study of all branch© 
of Indian art. As I have pointed out Indi&U 
cannot be studied through printed booka 
only through deep visual studies of the mit 
pieces collected in the museums and by -t 
continuous demonstrations through the LantejfJ 


1 am, therefore, humbly suggesting that 
Demonstrators should he immediately appo 
Dy you charged with the duty of demons 
he meaning and message of Indian art thro 
Lantern Slides. Jf one illustrated lecture 
delivered every week, we shall have 52 lectures-. 
:over the whole extent of Indian art in the CO 


a year. 


These lectures will attract listners 



inly from all the departments of the Calcdl 
Jnivcrsity but also listners members of the puhl| 
\ho scarcely get an opportunity to enjoy, 
leauty and meaning of Indian art. 

Only one lecture of Indian art is delivered^ 
he Indian Museum in the course of a y* 
vhich is quite inadequate to rouse interest in «jfi 

:real spiritual heritage. 

I beg to suggest that a beginning should; 
nnde immediately from January next, if you 
>leased to sanction the remuneration of-w 
jualified Demonstrators. The Indian mua^ 
jays a sum of Rs. 150|-as honorariun to Icct^Jfl 
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for one lecture with Lantern glides. 1 am sugge¬ 
sting the two Demonstrators (one in English and 
one in Bengali) may be engaged on a salary of 
Rs. 300j-eacli per month. If neeesary I shall 
he happy to train such demonstrators and also 
COroperate by hiring out Lantern Slides for each 
lecture from my extensive Library of Lantern 

Slides. 

On hearing from you, I shall be happy to 
Jumish particulars. 1 am sure you will be pleased 
jtO extend your auspicious blessing on my humble 
proposal to popularise Indian art. 


[P.S. You were aware, sir, that most ofteh 
students of your University are suffering 
from the virus of “Communism” leading 
to wide spread indiscipline. It is the 
duty of every Vice-Chancellor to eradicate 
this malady. I can assure you—if you 
arrange for the illustrated lectures on 
Indian art, •‘Communism”- will disappear 
immediately as suggested above.] 

[A letter addressed To The Vice Chancellor, 
Calcutta University.] 


THE VALLEY OF ASHES 

CHIRANTAN KULSHREST11A. 


, - i 

y When Hardy declared in his preface to the 
list edition of Jude the Obscure that his novel 
htes intended to “point the tragedy of unfulfilled 
fifons/U he probably had the journalistic 
^notation of the word in mind, employing it 
^ suggest a represention of his protagonists at 
^Uflft'purposes with the scheme of things. This 
because the critical reaction to the tragical 
labilities of this and -other novels of Hardy 
* been one of distrust. I). H. Lawrence 
^kfused to place the Wessex novels in the rank 
^f'lpiure tragedy because of their waverings 
between life and public opinion and the^lack of 
;|(^iiess in them. 2 E.M. Forster also complained 
’{“there is some vital problem that has not 
answered in the misfortunes of Jude the 


Obscure.' 13 More recently, Arthur Mizener, in 
his detailed though complicated study of the 
novel, 4 has confirmed Forster's statement. This 
paper proposes to examine Jude the Obscure in 
order to enquire if it does, or does not, stand 
the test of tragedy, to find out where it fails, 
and to reason out the cause, of its failure. 

Formalistic criticism forbids the use of 
anything extraneous to the work of art itself, and 
although we can, to a great measure of success, 
study the novels of Hardy as structures isolated 
from their background, it would be better, for 
the sake of “honest criticism and sensitive 
appreciation ” to look at them from that 
prespective of time which was so much a part of 
the sensibility of Hardy and his contemporaries ♦ 


Formalistic analysis has nothing to lose in this 
kind of approach which there is every possibility 
that our enquiry may gain something from it. 

It was a time of transtion in which Hardy 
lived, the twilight hour of philosophy when 
opinions melt, How, and finally settle in different 
patterns. The disintegration of the age-old social 
and economic structure had led to a disintegration 
of ideas. Darwinism and other scientific explora¬ 
tions had struck a hard Mow at all Christian and 
religious interpretations of the universe by 
exposing them to serious doubt. Scientific enquiry, 
based upon the logistics of reason, proved them 
ridiculous, and in a silent, unconscious manner 
the idea of the absurd and the meaningless 
impressed itself on the minds of the intelligentsia. 
IYue, there were people, many of them artists 
md thinkers, who chose to retire to imaginary 
slandg of the soul on the basis of some personal 
spiritual or mystical experience, but there were 
nany more who, like Hardy, found it difficult to 
re satisfied by such consolations and whose 
lesitancy found expression in their work. 
Tardy s heroes are harried by these doubts : 
hey have, to use Dylan Thomas’s phrase, “lived 
villi it a long time, and know it horridly well, 
>ut can't explain it.” Here is Jude in a moment 
if inner reflection, echoing out what Hardy 
limself might have written in his diary : 

I am perhaps after all, a paltry victim to 
the spirit of mental and social restlessness, 
that makes so many unhappy these days."’ 

Mental confusion, inability to arrive at a 
ixity of belief, and sense of spiritual purposeles- 
ness characterised the Victorian mind in the 
lays of Hardy. Life appeared to take an absurd 
nd chaotic drift, the universe seemed to move 
‘dlh a blind and terrific impulsion and 
'etween these stood the individual with his 
alue*judgments thrown into a disarray, with no 
ense of direction whatsoever, and with no 
reccclents to guide him in his blunderings to- 
adrs an unpredictable unknown. Uprooted 
"ottt his native bearings Jude, the most sensitive 
f Hardy’s heroes, splutters out: 


I am in a chaos of principles-groping I 
the dark—acting by instincts and not aftc 
examples. Eight or nine years ago 
I cam here first, I had a neat stocks* 
fixed opinions, but then dropped awa 
one by one ; and the further I get th 
less sure f am. ... * 

Placed and rooted in times such as thesQj I 
was quite natural for current pessimism to ente 
his work and design itself in the form of $om 
philosophy of the universe involving the. notio: 
of a conscious or unconscious, personal 0 
impersonal mechanism, and this happened 9 
obviously, and at times with such Aeschylean 
ferocity that doubts about his novels being o 
not being tragic came to he raised. But becaus 
the awareness of the tragic involves issue 
greatly crucial to the question or existence am 
being, and implies something very different Iron 
what is generally understood of it, it is worthwhile 
to look at the theme of Jude the Obscure before 
stating the ciiteiion on which its tragica 
possibilities are to be estimated. 

The. novel opens on a familiar naturalistic 
note, projecting the distance between dream anc 
actuality in Jude's longing for a studentship ai 
Christ minster, the university-town to which 
Phillotson, his school-teacher, has proceeded* 
Hardy vividly describes Jude standing on the 
uppermost rung of the ladder, looking at the 
northern horizon through the dissolved mist, and 
beholding points of light gleaming like the topaz. 
As the transparency of the air increases with the 
lapse of minutes, the topaz points turn into vanes^ 
windows, wet roof slates, and other shining spots 
upon the spires, faintly revealing the varied 
outlines of the domes of Christmister. 

Jude feel?—as do we at the moment—that 
his commitment to the world of learning is thus 
affirmed by his vision of the distant city of light. 
Self-education follows the first flush of excite¬ 
ment ; Jude is shown grinding up his Latin and 
Greek on hi* baker’s rounds and hymning the 
rising moon, at the age of sixteen, with the 
‘Carmen Saeculare.’. He dreams of becoming a 
Doctor of Divinity or a Bishop and has plans 
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ready for study at Christminster when Arabella 
impinges herself on his life, exposing him,for 
the first time, to the desires of the flesh. He is 
initiated into world of sex by Arabella, and by 
the time his adventure reaches its only loo 
obvious finale, we discover that his passion for 
knowledge had quite slipped -out of his mind. , 

4fter the conflict between Jude’s station 
and his ambitions is complicated by the entry of 
Arabella into his life and her inevitable break-up 
with him, the geography of the novel shifts to 
Christminster where Jude goes to seek the 
intellectual fulfilment he had overlooked during 
his lusty holiday with Arabella. Letters written 
to the heads of Colleges do not evoke favourable 
response; Sue, his cousin, who now engages his 
attention, seems unattainable because of her 
‘relationship’ with Phillotson ; and Jude returns 
to Marygrcen, disappointed, feeling miserable and 
chained. 

Fate and ambition, however, drive him again, 
and, proposing to study theology, he takes 
lodgings in Melchesler where Sue, too, is at a 
training -college. Learning that she intends to 
marry Phillotson, he takes solace in drinking, the 
wine leading him again, after a number of 
incidents, to Arabella, now bar-maid in a public- 
house. After he has spent a night with his former 
wife, Sue meets him and discloses that her 
marriage has proved painful. They come nearer 
still more when Sue runs away fiom Phiriotson 
and comes to be with Jude, lfis ambitions gone 
to the winds by now, Jude has Sue uppermost in 
his mind. “Lei them go”, he tells her, “let me 
help you, even if I do love you, and even if 
you. . . . 7 

From now onwards events move with a 
terrific pace and new complexities are introduced. 
Sue, as yet untouched by Jlude, now submits herself 
to him in a fit of jealousy to prevent him from 
going to Arabella. Father Time’s entry and 
suicide with other children and Sue’s return in 
degpair from paganism t-o orthodox Christianity 
merely add to the waste of Jude’s life. Com¬ 
pletely indifferent to his predicament, he too 
goes back to Arabella, his primal-error, and dies 


• i • 1 

in her bedroom, uttering the curse of Job on the 

« / 

day he was born, with the sounds of the festivit¬ 
ies of the Remembrance Day reaching his ears. 

In order to define and state the criterion for 
measuring the tragical quality of Jude the 
Obscure , it would be best to proceed from the 
fundamentals that determine the balance of the 
tragic equation. Briefly put, the balance may be 
said to be supplied by the tragic situation (the 
event), the character’s reartion to it (the 
experience), and the resulting transcendence (the 
idea) 8 . Confronted with the event that reveals 
the terrif)ing aspects of existence, the character 
responds to it, and finally liberates himself 
from it. “The tragic character,” as William C. Mc¬ 
Collum puts it, “must be seen as a dynamic 
force a being whose self is always more than the 
sumtota! of what has happened to it.” 0 Break¬ 
down and failure, in the process of this con¬ 
frontation, are a means of perceiving the nature 
of reality. “In failure” says Karl Jaspers, life’s 
reality is not lost ; on the contrary here it 
makes itself wholly and decisively felt. There is 
no tragedy without transcendence. Even defiance 
unto death in a hopeless battle against gods and 
fate is an act of transcending; it is a movement 
toward man’s proper essence, which he comes to 
know as his own in the presence of his doom.” 10 

Examind on this criterion, which would hold 
for tragedies of every sort, neither Sue’s nor \ 
Jude’s appear struggles that may offer a liberation 
from ihc crisis that threatens to engulf them.'' 
There is hardly any defiance worth the name-^ 
there couldn’t have been any because the love 
that could have bound them together in the face 
of peril is founded on Sue’s neurotic caprices, and 
is constantly on the verge of collapse. Sue tuft 
never really been Jude’s. She tells him: 

At first I did not love you, Jude ; that I 
own. I did not exactly flirt with you ; 
but that in born craving which undermines 
some women’s morals almost more thah 
unbridled paasion-tbe craving to a£t£aet$ 
and captivate, regardless of *he injury, i| 
may do the man-waa in me; and: 

I found I had caught, joty/./l/ 



frightened. And then-I don’t know how it 
•p was—1 couldn’t bear to let you go-possibly 
to Arabella again-and so I got to love you, 
Jude. But you see, however fondly it ended, 
it began in the selfish and cruel wish lo 
make your heart ache for me without 
letting mine ache for vou.” u 

The disruption of love weakens the tragic 
defiance and dissipates the concentrated quality 
that w'ould have otherwise lent it the kind of 
intensity that Abbie’s and Eben’s love has in O’ 
Neill's Desire Under the Elms. Sue breaks down 
at a stage which would mark only the beginning 
of suffering in most of our great tragedies. 

We must conform . .All the ancient 
wrath of the Power above us has been 
vented upon us, His poor creatures, and 
we must submit. There is no choice. We 
must. It is no use fighting against God ! 12 

As against this meek and virtually struggle* 
less, eonflictless attitude of Sue, we have the truly 
tragic and much more suffering personality of 
Prometheus who, in Aeschylus' play, hurls 
defiance in the face of Zeus at the very moment 
of his damnation. 

To me Zeus matters not at all Let him play 

out his little act of power. 

. Whatever the peril, the 

doom, the pain Self existent l still 
remain. 1:1 

This invincible obduracy of will, this desire 
>f figting unto doom, so characteristic of tragedy 
somehow escapes Hardy. There is hardly an) idea 
if the non serviam , the wish and the courge to 
continue even in the face of apparent defeat— 
Orestes face to favc with Zeus in Sartre’s The 
Flies : 

Let the ^rocks revile me, and the (lowers 
wilt at my coming. Your whole universe 
as not enough to prove me wrong. You 
are the king of gods, king of stones and 
stars, king of the waves of the sea. But 
you are not the king of man. 14 

Instead we have an atmosphere of savage 
despair and,utter futility, the sense of the world 
Mtding^ with a whimper rather than with a bang, 


and the anticipation of the, coming ‘ universal 
death-wish indicated in Father Time’s misspelt 
note. 

Done because we are too monny. 15 

It is this negation of the essence proper, the 
denial as it were of the possibilities of human 
existence, that precludes the awareness of the 
tragic in Jude the Obscure. The suffering to which 
the characters are subjected does not lead to a 
perception of the beyond, to that transcendence, 
which Karl Jaspers considers so essential for 
traged). The tragic action and Catastrophe 
do not affirm the invariants of life : 
the sorrows of Jude and Sue remain their sorrow* 
only, without their possible extension in time 
and realization in the timeless realms of the- 
spirit. The solutions at which Jude and Sue 
finally arrive are escapist and submissive: the 
picture of Sue at the altar of the Church and of 
Jude, drunk, in the arms of Arabella does not 
provide equivalence to Job standing on the ash- 
heap or Captain Ahab on the quarter-deck or 
Hester on the scaffold. Jude's description of the 
later developments in Sue’s person amply 
illustrate that tragedy is not in the stock of those 
who can never he more than what has happened to 
them. 

—she was once a woman whose intellect 
was to mine like a star to a benzoline 
lamp : who saw all im superstitions as 
cobwebs that she could brush aside with a 
word. Then bitter affliction came to us, 
and her intellect broke, and 9he veered 
round to darkness. 10 

In contrast lo this we have the figure of 
Lavinia in O' Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electro, 
responsible for inflicting so much misery upon 
herself and her family, who rejects the relatively 
easy escape in suicide and retires to the innermost 
sanctuaries of her soul.to seek redemption. The 
shore is distant, the vision is blurred, the boats 
are burnt-but she has to go it alone, in utmost 
solitude and suffering, till she \\as expiated her 
sin and found meaning. 

I am not going the way mother and 
Orin went, That's escaping punishment-** 





, t 


m toe Modern review fOft marcs, i$>«8 


I've got to punish myself ! Living alone REFERENCES : 
here with the dead is a worst act of 


justice than death or prison. 17 

Placed outside the scope of tragedy, Jude 
the Obscure , in my view, fits the category that 
Una Eltis-Fermor designates for works thats she 
considers the outcome of “pessimistic 
materialism.” 1 * Such works, she writes, “show 
the imprisonment of the human soul in 
circumstance. We watch the vicious circle 
contract.,.. ; . the surroundings limit the ex¬ 
perience, the experience limits the power of 
feason and imagination, and the maimed 
imagination then in turn avoids such experience 
as change of circumstance might allow." ,y In 
effect and appeal, Jude the Obscure compares 
excellently with Arthur Miller's Death of a 
1 'Salesman. Both possess the power of moving 
\ readers tremendously and yet both fail as tragedies 
■ because their authors overlook the fact that the 
meaning of tragedy operates in a world which 
. ; has more in it “than a temporary political and 
Social climate if the hero is to have more than a 
transitory significance." 20 In Jude the Obscure 
' as in Death of a Salesman the themes do not gain 
tji« tragic essence because the crisis is shown as 
ait outcome of the prevailing social and political 
order rather than of that which puts the question 
of human existence and destiny at stake. Jude the 
,Obscure has no ‘boundary-situation’ in which a 
.'Character, as say in Ring IjCar , may ask the 
existential question : ‘W hat it means to he ? Is 
Man no more than this V The question is not 
asked and, therefore, not answered ; the 
potentialities of characters keep on diminishing 
to such an extent that one starts wondering if 
One is not reading a melodrama, and as a result 
the larger avenues of tragic awareness remain 
Unexplored. The novel dues not afford any tragic 
: pleasure as the conflict between two forms of 
gtffc* sublime—between the awe-spiring strength 

ji« * * 

to him Ressity and the grandeur d? ame which 
going to Admiration—is left unbalanced, with the 
DUicide witbof human heroism failing to triumph 
despair frofljver the sublimity of the overwhelming 
merely adt 
pletely ind 
goes hack t 
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THE LANGUAGE & LITERATURE OF RAJASTHAN 


R. N. 

The spoken word is sometimes equally as 
powerful as the written one. The significance lies in 
the usage rather than the idle leisure of the 
scholar and the literateur. Both, however, have 
been drawing upon the live and deep flowing 
current of this literature. A whole tradition of 
Indian Culture and history rests on this powerful 
language edifice. The language took its birth as 
u ‘Desaj 9 or indigenous one, covering the wide 
span of north India from Gujarat to the frontlet's 
of Bengal, as early as the fourteenth century. It 
is in this language that a literary tradition of the 
saint poets, Meera, Kabir and Dadu etc., came to 
life. 

i 

Glorious History of Patriotism 

I 

r lhe language grew with the demands of the 
land and people. Sometimes sung by the classic 
bards and charans, which enchanted the great 
armalyst of Rajput history, Col. James Tod, who 
wrote : 

“The annals of these Stales possess 
commanding interest. There is not a petty 
state in Rajasthan that has not had the 
Thermopylae and scarcely a City that has 
not produced its Leonidas’. 

Suffice it to 9ay that Rajput gallantry has 
been an emotional monument in the history of 
this country and without going into the detailed 
great work done in researches during the early 
part of this century by Shri Gauri Shankar 
Hirachand Ojha, Shri Surva Karan Pareek, Pt. 
Ramkaran Asopa and Pt. Harinarayan Purohit, 
we would take stock of the present day develop* 
ments. 

The strength of a literature lies not only in 
its poetic expressionism but also in the style and 
diction of its prose. The rich treasures of 
fyqasthani prose and poetry are swelling with 
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different aspects of narration, history and fo& 
literature. The period covered by this Uteraturj^ 
extends from a little before the tenth century 
A. I). to the present day. Scattered and now uhd$jt 
compilation are millions of poetic works, historic 
cal chronicles, literature full of social anl cultural 
value and legends. Few of the most favour* 
religions are Jainism, Vaishnavisin and oi 
Pant has. The rich Dingal Doha Chhanda is quite 
a powerful poetic value to fulfil the aesthetic, heroic 
and psychological gaps in the life of the people of 
those times. The KhycU and Bat style of prose fai 
full of descriptive verve bearing the fruit 9 of M 
great historical war and peace chronicle. A& ,£ 
neo-Indian vernacular, Rajasthani has much ip 
common with Gujarati on the one hand and Punjabi 
and Sindhi on the other. The characteristics <H 
this literature are its fulness, vastness and richness 
covering a wide field of subjects ranging from the 
simplest human emotions to the most stirring pathos; 
from the purest elements combing beauties of poetic 
imagination lo the implications of the agonised 
heart. In forac of style and diction the prose is 
as unbeatable as its poetry. 

Among the many epic Kavyas may 
termed the early Vdies and Barahmasas , tlie 

thousands of Khyats and Bats y the style-galore of 
this vast codified literature knows no bounds. 

Present Trends 

Besides the many research and literary 
organisations engaged in the work of PuratOtva 
rnd compilation of old classics, the present day 
efforts arc led by more than a hundred journals 
;:nd periodicals. The pioneering work done Si 
this connection by the Journal 4 Maruvani' stands 
out as a* leader of style-making and unifying 
forces synthesising the different dialects in onfc 
common prose medium. 


Modern REVIEW WriP"" 
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Feuf Quote, 

The significance of the Language has been 
recognised by scholars and Pundits of linguistics, 
tight from the beginning of this century. This is 
how Sir George A. Grierson wrote in his introduction 
of Manvari Vyakaran : “There is an enormous mass 
df literature in various forms of Rajasthani, of 
considerable historical importance, about which 
hardly anything is known. I allude to the corpus 
of bardic histories described in Tod’s Rajasthan— 
A small fraction of the most celebrated history, 
the Prithi Raj Raso of Chand Bardai, has, it is 

true, been edited and translated.The task of 

producing the whole is, however, too gigantic for 
rhy single hand, and unless it is taken up by some 
body of scholars acting on a uniform plan, 1 fear 
that the only students of Rajputana History for 
many years to come will be fish-insects and white- 
*.nts. Besides these Bardic Chronicles, Rajasthani 
also possesses a large religious literature”. 

Sir Asutosh has said, speaking of Khyat and 
Bat: “They are real and actual chronicles written 
with no other aim in view than a faithful record 


of facts and their revelation is destined to destroy 
for ever the unjust blame that India never 
possessed a historical genius”. 

As Dr. Tessitory said, “this vast literature 
flourished all over Rajputana and Gujarat, 
wherever Rajput was lavish of his blood to the 
soil of his conquest”. 

Lastly quoting the great linguist of today 
Shri Suniti Kumar Chatterjce, “This ever-young or 
ever-new star-lit, night-like beautiful and serious 
language has to be made the queen of her home and 
this is the duty of every Rajasthani”. 

Wishes for Hindi 

i 

/ 

The Rajasthani people have adopted Hindi as 
the lingua franca and the Government had fully 
lecognised the need for a regional language, after 
first adopting Hindi as a national language. It is 
in this context that the people of Rajasthan have 
given expression to their feelings when the cause 
of recognition of Rajasthani by the Central Govern¬ 
ment is due to receive its assent, 



MASK - ONE OF THE ANCIENT-MOST CRAFTS 

REBA BHOWANI 


With progress of time various kinds of 
novel craft productions have come into being 
and many old ones have died out or 
decayed. But the popularity of mask-making 
is still very high. With the same zeal masks 
are being produced in large number and great 
variety all over the world and draw the 
appreciation of the art connoisseur as well as 
the common man. It is still a thriving art in 
W. America, W. Africa, Ceylon, Melanesia & 
Tibet. In India also it is followed up 
enthusiastically. 

Mask forms an item of folk-art and there¬ 
fore is a co-operative art. About folk art it 
is said that “folk art is the collective aspira¬ 
tion and expression of the common people, 

especially of a rural community.’ 1 It is deeply 

* 

rooted with the popular customs and beliefs of 
the people in general. Again it is cemented 
in solid foundation on the socio-economic 
condition and socio religious life of the 
community. So the art forms are amazingly 
simple and naive with an unerring emphasis 
on the essentials with a minimum of means. 
Nevertheless such art forms are highly 
effective as evoking aesthetic sensibilities. 
It is this effective forms which servlve from 
generation to generation and the delineative 
skill remains traditional. The tradition is 
conservative ; it does not go beyond accepted 
formulae ; but at the same time remains sur¬ 
prisingly naive, spontaneous and vital. And 
it is against this perspective that the art of 
mask?making is to be studied, 
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Although it is very difficult to trace the| 
origin and development or growth of the folk*$ 
art tradition as folk art or rural art is agelera 
or timeless. It can, however, be said about fhe| 
art of mask-making in the light of 
archaeological research that it is very old;-? 
In the pre-historic period even pedpfe| 
were acquainted with this craft. Mr. Fuchs| 
says “it is as old as mankind.” The cave*! 
paintings in this respect form the most valu^ 
able and authentic source of our knowledgeJ 
The subject matter of the most of the oaVf £ 
paintings is hunting. Sometime in the hunfr^f 
ing scene a group of people is shown to weal??* 
animal-faces while in chase of a game. My. * 
Fuchs has observed that, in the later prehia 
torie cave-paintings there are pictures bf| 

masked dancers sometimes in animal disgnirf 

C" 

sea. There are pictures of men wearihg^ 
stag’s head. These cave paintings whiter 
studied in reference to the current practice! 

of putting animal faces at the time of hunting? 

» 1 ^ 

by wild tribes, certainly points to tbffi 

existence of mask in the remote antiquity, 

* ' * 

The masks are made of different kinds o$| 
materials. Besides the paper, clay, piece 6$ 
cloth, different kinds of metal an<| 

rubber are used. The use of woodi 

■ 5 

stone, gold, silver etc. is also not u 
known. The masks found out in the ro 
tombs of Mesopotemia are of partioula 
interest from this point They give ub som4 
idea about the expenditure and care unde#| 
taken for making a single piece of mask. 

Masks are made in different shape# 


Y 

V 
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Probably Japan surpasses the other countries 
in this matter. The best-known and largest 
• numbers are used in the "No” ; a form of 
drama. But from the artistic point of view the 
masks of Africa commands the first position. 
"In the expression the African carved-wood 
masks have an artistic distinction above 
those of any living people”. For decorating 
the masks a large number of articles like 
twig, feather^ horn, branch of tree etc. 
are employed. About colour the artists 
have fascination for a deep and bright one. 
; The light colours are usually omitted. Some- 
'times the arista display great intelligence and 
ingenuity in making the masks. The compo- 
: site masks of the Pacific coast with double 
. faces, i. e., the muzzle or beak of the 
animal fitting over and concealing the face of 
a man being so constructed as to swing open 
,and symbolising the transformation at a eer- 
: tain place in the ceremony, supply the 
examples. 

Uses of masks are many and different. Now- 
a-days, although, these are treated mainly as 
play-objects and festal objects, in ancient time 
these were looked upon from an altogether 
different point of view. With our ancient 
folks it was a sacred object; a religious 
sanctity was ascribed to these masks. And it 
} was for this reason every cautftm was adopted 
to make it. Even to-day, in America, among 
a group of people this practice seems to be 
observed strictly. Every precautionary 

measure is taken while it is in the process of 
making. "It is manufactured by men in 

. secret places which may not be entered by 
the uninvited. The newly admitted youths 
: are warned under severe tortures never to 
divulge any detail of the cult. Traitors and 
women who by accident stumble into a secret 


meeting or gain knowledge of the sfecrets are 
often killed in a most painful manner.” 

The masks were believed to be endowed 
with some magical charm. "Certain masks 
possess sacral functions which may increase 
fertility, prosperity etc. and etc. Indeed it is 
this belief which led the primitive hunters to 
wear the masks while settiRg out at hunting. 
Even to-day the wild tribes are found to 
practise the same sympathetic magic while 
out for hunting. Mr. Fuchs notices that 
certain North American tribes do the same 
thing when hunting deer and the Bushman 
of S. Africa when hunting ostriches. Of 
course there may be another reason behind 
this practice. In order to attract the animal 
and lure it into his power, the dancer fell 
back on the device of making himself one 
with the desired animal. The Indians of N. 
W. coast of America imitate in one of their 
dances the leaping salmons (which constitutes 
their main food) when fishing it.” 

The discovery of the masks in large 
number in the tombs of Greece and Mesopo- 
temia explains that the masks were used to 
propitiate the appearance of the living after 
death. The gold masks over the faces of 
the dead found in the tombs of Mycenae 
were believed to serve the same purpose, 
holds Mr. Schliemann: "The head being 
regarded as the most vital part of the body 
obtaining the soul substance and organs of 
sight, hearing, taste and smell as well as 
showing likeness of the individual its presen- 
tation lwas essential for the attainment of 
imortality.” Indeed with the growth of 
the funerary cult ( cult of dead ) masks 
acquired a new value; a certain rituallstio 
value was ascribed to it 

In the act of propitiation of 



MASK-ONE OF 
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the evil spirits end malignant divinities 
also the masks are used in large 
number. It is said that the terracotta masks 
occasionally discovered in the Greek tombs, 
which represent a female face were intended 
for the appeasement of Persophone, the godd¬ 
ess of the lower world. In Ceylon, the masks 
are used in devil dance to exorcise the 
demonic spirits who are believed to cause 
them different kinds of diseases. In Tibet 
also we come across the same practice. In 
a fixed season of the year, a play known as 
the “Dance of the Red Tiger Devil/’ is 
performed by the Lamas and the priests 
wearing awe-inspiring masks to drive away 
the malignant demons. 

Again, the gods and heroes of ancient 
time are also represented through the masks. 
"Many races believe in culture-heroes who 
they suppose to have brought fire, water or 
other indispenslble blessings to men. Fre¬ 
quently these culture-heroes are treated as 
gods, i.e., worshipped through rituals. They 
usually play the principal part in a whole 
cycle of mythB and legends. And they arc 
represented under the disguise of the masks/’ 

The masks are used as protective screen 
also. “A defensive mask of wrought iron 
was attached to the helmet. This served 


China the basket shields are decorated with 
the head of a red faced monster with long 
gleaming teeth. 

In Libya, masks are found to exercise 
police and judicial functions. And it is for 
this reason for such tasks the authority of 
the mask which is worn by the men carrying 
out their duties, is naturally held with great 
importance. 

In some places the masks of the spirit 
of the dead, after the sacral part is over, 
begins to narrate and to enact profane folk¬ 
tales and legends in a falsetto voice. 

But the use of mask surpasses in America; 
In the ancient civilisation of Mexico it not 
only distinguished the personalities of the 
gods but supplied the foundation of the 
system of picture-writing in which the indi¬ 
vidual characters consist for the most part 
of grotesque masks of different divinities. 

The diverse use of masks shows that the 
masks play a very significant role 

in the ancient civilisation of mankind. 
Therefore the study of mask is 

not only important from the artistic point of ; 

view ; but from the historical and religious 

view point also it deserves special interest. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF 

DR. G. S. 

It is rightly said that the production of 
refractories is an index of the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. There is hardly any industry 
in the world which does not use refractory in one 
form or the other. Whether a railway engine or an 
aeroplane, an electric heater or a table fan—all 
have been manufactured through a definite 
contribution of refractory material at some stage. 

With the rapid industrialisation of India during 
the three Plans, refractories have assumed great 
significance. Till the beginning of refractory 
works by Burn & Co. at Raniganj and Bird & Co. 
at Kumardhuhi in the beginning of this ceuntry, all 
the refractory requirements of the country were 
met by imports from abroad, mostly IT. K. 
Although a few more factories were started in 
Jater years, the growth of the industry remained 
jather slow. By the end of the Second World 
War the total capacity of the manufacturing units 
was barely 2,30,000 tonnes. The. industry took a 
great leap forward during the Plans and its 
capacity has now reached to nearly 13 lakh 
tonnes. 

Refractory materials cover a wide range of 
products like bricks, special shapes, firecements 
and mortars etc. and are broadly classified into 
three gorups—silica, basic and fireclay bricks. 

A recent survey by the Indian Refractory 
Manufacturers’ Association reveals that Iron & 
Steel industry is the major consumer of refractories 
in India, claiming 66% of the total consumption. 
Remaining 33% caters for the need of other 
industries. The fate of the industry is thus inevi¬ 
tably linked with steel industry. 

While the production target -of the refractory 
has been achieved, the targets of consumer indus¬ 
tries particularly steel industry, have remained 
far behind the schedule. The delay in the ex¬ 
pansion programme of Durgapur and Bhilai Plants 
and also in the setting up of Rokaro Plant gave 


REFRACTORY INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

RAJHANS 

(he industry a grievous blow. Against a target c 
10.2 million tonnes of ingot steel and 6.8 millio 
tonnes of saleable steel, the levels achieved wei 
6.53 and 4.5 million tonnes respectively in 196 
•(>6. Thus, to the industry which was geared t 
meet the requirement of refractories of a ste< 
production of 18 million tonnes, the gap betwee 
the expected and the actual demand has prove 
extremely strenuous. The effect of the slump i 
demand is noticeable from the fact that again; 
the installed capacity of nearly 13 lakh tonnes j 
the end of 1966, the actual production was onl 
7,33,828 tonnes and the anticipated production i 
1967 is not going to exceed 7,50,(XX) tonnes. 

Because of tremendous technological change 
*» the steel industry, silica bricks are being rapidl 
replaced by basic bricks in open hearth furnace 
where hitherto the former was extensively used. 

As the trend in the world today is towards 
rapid switchover to L.D. or other oxygen process 
of steel making in preferences to open heart! 
furnaces, the experts are of the opinion that thi 
will further reduce the consumption of refractorie 
and by 1970-71, the demand will he somewher 
in the neighbourhood of 10 million tonnes only 
leaving a substantial idle capacity in all mgjo 
sectors of production—basic, silica andfirebrickt 

In this context the two decisions of th 
Government—first the ban on imports and th 
second, the decision to shelve the proposal fo 
setting up of a large refractory works in the pttbli 
sector at Bhilai—have been most wise'. A larg 
refractory plant in the public sector at thi 
juncture when the industry is already sufferini 
from idle capacity, would have only meant < 
gross mismanagement of meagre 'nations 
resources. <* 

Till recently, most of the constructions 
requirements and in some cases also the opera 
tional requirements of the Government stee 


plants were met by importing refractories from 
abroad. Government used to put forward three 
reasons for this policy—non-availability of 
certain refractories from indigenous sources, 
inferior quality of Indian refractory and high 
prices. 

While it is a fact that certain types of 
refractories cannot be manufactured in India 
because of non-availability of balancing 
equipments, the Government Steel Plants, parti¬ 
cularly Rourkela and Bhilai, stress for their own 
cpecifications viz. German and Russian which is 
difficult for the industry to meet. 

Thai the quality of Indian refractories is not 
inferior as compared to foreign products is evident 
from the statements of the Directorate General of 
Technical Development who have indicated that 
4 the bulk, of refractories produced in India at 
present is of such high standard as to qualify for 
export and to compete with overseas products.’" 

Refractory is one of the rare industries in the 
(ountry where inspite of increase in the cost of 
raw material*, labour, fuel, transport etc., there, 
l as been no general price increase since 1900 and 
where, because of surplus production,, the trend 
is towards decreasing prices. 

It is gratifying to note that recently the Gov¬ 
ernment has assured the industry that 95 per cent 
of the requirement of Bokaro Steel will be made 
available from within the country. 

\ 

Rate Materials 

\ 

Industrialised countries of the West like 
U.S.A., U.K. and West Germany import raw 
materials for refractory products in a sizeable 
quantity. Compared to these countries, India is 
fortunate in having adequate resources of almost 
all the refractory raw materials like fireclay, baux¬ 
ite, quartzite, kyanite, sillimanite, magnesite, dolo¬ 
mite, chromite etc., some of which are admittedly 
of high quality. 

At present fireclay quarries are in the hands 
of those people who do not manufacture refrac¬ 
tories and who, in order to earn large and quick 
profits, have a tendency to abandon the quarries 


after raising the fireclay only from the outcrop 
This has resulted in waste and faster depletion o: 
properties. It is, therefore, necessary in tfa 
national interest to enforce systematic working O! 
fireclay deposits in order to avoid waste. 

Bauxite, which is one of the principal raw 
materials, was till recently drawn from the quarr 
les of Katni (M.P.) and Lohardagga (Ranchi). 
But because of high iron content they are not suit 
able for sophisticated products and the only goo< 
resources left in India are in Jamnagar area if 
Saurashtra. Owing to high railway freight it hm 
become difficult for most of the refractory work* 
in India which are situated in the eastern part oi 
the country, to use Jamnagar bauxite. Bauxite 
losses weight to the extent of 25% to 30% it 
calcination and it is used in the refractories 
manufacture only in the calcined form. 
Unfortunately the present rail freight on calcined 
bauxite being higher than raw bauxite, there is nc 
incentive for calcining the bauxite prior to despatch 
from the quarries. If the freight per tonne mile ©1 
calcined bauxite he on par with that of raw bauxite, 
the industry will he able to present cheaper and 
better refractory products. 

Exports 

In order to utilise the idle capacity, th< 
Government has asked the industry to export 
leffactory materials to the tune of at least 5% ©1 
its production. In this connection very few 
i ppreciate the difficulties in the way. Refractory 
products are non-traditional items and it is not 
easy to gain a foot hold in the export markets in 
compeletion with developed countries whose 
lefractory products are becoming increasingly 
sophisticated. Strict quality control is to be observed 
and products should he manufactured exact tc 
specifications and samples of the foreign buyers li 
we really mean business in export markets. Besides, 
it is very necessary that an atmosphere he created 
in the overseas markets in favour of the Indian 
engineering poods. 

Finally, the Government should extend theli 
help in the form of freight subsidy. The bulk oi 


refractory materials like bricks and calcined 
kyanite make the freight too high for its price. 
Definitely the freight subsidy will be a great 
incentive to the industry and will bring some 
unexpected foreign exchange to the country. • 

Need for Research 

In most of the Western countries adequate 
facilities exist for carrying out developmental as 
Well as fundamental research and what is more 
important, the industry is research-conscious. The 
available data indicates that 1 to 2.5% of the total 


turn-over of the industry ip spent on research.. ' 

Unfortunately enough attention has not been 
paid to research in India. It is necessary that the 
industry should keep pace with the technical 
developments and be in the position to jump ahead 
of its consumers in providing suitable products. 

In developing new products,-it is necessary 
that the industry should keep in mind the practi¬ 
cal limits of what a consumer can pay. The need 
of the hour is that the industry should develop 
such refractory materials which may stand most 
rigid specifications and still suit every body’s 
pocket. 


A JOURNEY TO KATHMANDU 

SAMIR DATTA 
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At the Nepalese checkpoint they merely eyed we saw bespoke, in most cases visitors who bad 


my luggage and let me off. If you are an Indian 
national you do not need a permit to enter Nepal. 

Birgunj does not dovetail into the popular 
image of Nepal. The town* struggles on the 
north-eastern tip of the vast plains which stretch 
southwards to UP and Bihar in India, it 
unfailingly called to my mind towns in North 
India. Together with the same wandering mules, 
scrawny pariah-dogs, whirling funnels of dust and 
open-air fruit-stalls much of the town presents a 
sleek aspect of glittering stationery-shops, noisy 
restaurants blaring “Bibidh Bharati” programmes 
of the A.I.R and two theatres screening Hindi 
films. Since there are virtually no import 
restrictions throughout the land shops at Birgunj 
Bell imported cloths and a wide range of foreign 
gew-gaws at prices that must be rated fantastically 
low by Indian standards. Chinese products which 
are immensely popular have swamped the local 
market. Consequently, Birgunj has’ become the 
beat of battening smugglers who operate across 
the Indo-Nepatese border. The smart turn-outs 


succumbed fo the lure of cheap foreign wear like 
deccorn, nylon and terelyne. The town looks like / 
a shoddy imitation of our Dharamlolla. 

The Marwari businessman hosting me showed 
me round his recently-constructed aluminium 
plant, a moderate affair catering to the local 
market where aluminium utensils are much in 
demand. Many of the local businessmen, he 
claimed were Indians. According to him the 
Nepalese Government has exempted under a law 
foreign entrepreneurs from payment of income- 
tax for a period of ten years. Evidently, this has 
been to encourge foreign capital participation in 
the economy of Nepal. 

In order to boost its image the Chinese 
Government was building something like a huge 
auto-service-station at Birgunj. And Soviets, too, 
have already moved in a few miles from the town 
with a mammoth cane-sugar factory which has 
proved quite a showpiece. All this is a clear index 
that both Russia and China are trying to win 
the friendship of this strategic country, 


a JouttNEY to Kathmandu 


When I was comfortably seated on the bus 
belonging to “Himalaya Janata Transport & 
Engineering i Pvt. ) Ltd.” I tried to form m> 
impression of Birgunj. It very much breathes, 
1 told myself, the; spiiil of India and exhales 
Indian \va\s. Most of the local Nepalis are 
Uncut in Hindi, and they look to India with 
admitalion and waimth. Mam of them, f had 
found out had deep emotional affiliations with 
the ma-sivo subcontinent. 

I)irc<i!\ tin* mountains rose like an 
exquisite dream. Mile upon mile of ‘tcrai’ forest 
manlied the foulhilU. The lainl lilxm ol the 
juu'dcs and abode of game ranging fioin tin* one- 
hornod thino to the planting eldtal *t retched 
eml!ess|> . As om machine moaned onto the t itM 
u! the hi.-a mountain we had a breath-taking \isla 
«*i lt>ltl npmi fold billowing awa> l<> the lnui^on. 

Tiihhulun Ifaj l’ulli built In Indian engineeis 
under an fudian aid-programme to Nepal began 
hum lUiairme. Hals oil to this maivel ol road 
eon.stMiction. This hiidmn\ which wind- its wa\ 


over some of the most treacherous terrains 
in the world links Ruxaul, the Indian broder 
town with Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal. 
Everyone on board the bus was vociferous 
in his praise of the highway. We were duly 
supplemented by every tourist brochure 
which 1 chanced upon at Kathmandu. I 
believe tin; highway to be a successful gesture 
of our friendship that appeals to the Ncpalis. 
India will al-o help Nepal build a road eon- 
needing Bokhara, the farm us Napalese hill 
resort with its vista of majestic Annapurna 
with Kathmandu. The Chinese, too, have 
constructed a mountain highway known as 
Kodari Highway which was inaugurated by 
King Mahcndra. 

We registered a maximum altitude of 
8,200 ft. during our journey. The delicious 
cool made nie forget that high summer was 
raging with a vengeance in the vast plains 
away bellow, The highway wove its glister¬ 
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ing ribbon in and out of sight downhill. ; 
Betel-like trucks, oil-tankers aud cars were ' 
crawling uphill. We crossed a narrow to 
behold oue of the deepest gorges in my life 
descending to Hades. A wispy river was ,, 
nieauderirg sinuously through the nether- .. 
world. My head began to swim when I tried 
to look down the canyon yawning like grim 
death. Vehicles have been known to perish 
down its precipice like chad'. Down the . 
entire length of the highway I saw men enga¬ 
ged in repair of hazardous road-erosion. 
Buddy-faced gangs were doing massive . 
spadework to broaden hair-pin bends. The , 
spectacle of man and Nature looked in a grim 
struggle would surely have moved Joseph 
Conrad. Landslips occur, I was told more 
often than not, and the annual onset of the 
monsoon in the hills very nearly sets off a 
chain-reaction of massive landslides that v 
block the highway to traffic for days on end. 

At dusk we did the ritual of inscribing 
the inevitable register at the checkpoint of 
of Thankote a few miles from Kathmandu* 
We made the 120 odd miles between Birguog 
and Kathmandu in about ten hours. 
Enroute we had passed through Amlekhgun), 
Chure, Ilham^e, Simbhanjyang, Daman, 
Balling, Tintuug and Unnkote On our • 
journey we had seen a thnbing colony of ■ 
American experts connected with American 
aid to Nepal. What really impressed mo 
during my bus ride was the sincere effort 
on the part of the Nepalese Government 
to develop the Nepaleasc countryside by 1 
receiving help from any willing quarter. ' 

The city of Kathmandu with a population j 
of nearly two lakhs is set in an emerald valley 
of surpassing beauty. Glistening houses dot 
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the mountains brooding over the city. The 
enchantiug skyline formed by temple and 
pagodas proves an unforgettable experience 
for the visitor. This fact explains the cons 
tant inflow of tourists into the city. I was 
amazed to see visitors to this city from many 
corners of the globe. 'J ourists from the 
Occident figured prominently. I chanced 
to meet at the Tourist Information Centre, 
Kathmandu, a young German who had tracked 
into Nepal along the great caraven route 
through Turkey, Iraq, West Pakistan and 
India. He complemented the Nepalese 
Tourist authorities and deplored tourist res¬ 
trictions at Indian border hill resorts after 
the Chinese invasion of l9fj2. Later on I 
encountered several foreign tourists out to 
"do the Orient” visiting Nepal but entirely 
ignoring India in their itineraries because 
of grave misconceptions about the country 
and existent tourist restrictions. Tourism, 
in Nepal, I believe is going to be a major 
foreign-exchange earner in the near future. 
Kathmandu has several expensive hotels 
which offer both the local and Western cuisines. 
Hoteliers at Kathmandu have a busy time in 
summer when the tourist season is at its peak. 

It is time we tackled tourism on a war 
footing in India. The existent tourist res¬ 
trictions should be lifted as soon as possible 
in order to allow globe-trotters from distant 
lands to visit border resorts. A massive 
tourist campaign to combat possible miscon¬ 
ceptions about India sorrounding foreigners 
must be undertaken by our tourist authorities. 
Besides, a chain of posh hotels should be 
built throughout the Indian sub-continent 
to provide the best type of accomodation 
for visitors to our country. 


I was pleasantly surprised to see a number 
of foreign embassies at Kathmandu. The 
Chinese is a massive affair with its imposing 
palatial building. The American and the 
British are also quite impressive. 

The day after my arrival at Kathmandu 
I went to the Indian Aid Mission atSundarijal 
which has constructed the Snndarijal Power 
Plant with its resevoir. I talked with some 
oflicers-in charge who declared that their 
mission was fuctioning well and that they 
were quite impressed by Nepal's efforts to 
develop herself. The Chinese was fiercely 
trying to build up an attractive images 
of themselves by way of aid to Nepal 
and a mass of communist literature 
which is a propaganda offensive against 
India. But, of course, India, of all the foreigu 
aid-givers to Nepal has the greatest quantam 
of aid to her credit. 

It was really exciting to see long queue* 
of people braving the sun before theatres 
showing Hindi movies, which are immensely 
popular. . Ranjana, Jai Nepal Chitra Ghar 
and Biswa Joti Cinema all screen Hindi 
film?. The Nepalis of Kathmandu I found out 
are enamoured of Hindi which i8 spoken and 
understood by many. This is explained by 
the fact that Nepali is a member of the 
family of Indie languages and a cognate of 
Hindi and the city has a thriving community 
of Indians mostly engaged in business with 
whom they have daily intercourse. This 
situation should be fully exploited by the 
Indian Embassy at Kathmandu by way of 
free propagation of Hindi at various free 
instruction centres in the city. If New Delhi 
succeeds in persuading the Nepalis that it is 
with India of all the foreign nations trying 
to win their hearts that the lhare most in 
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respect of language, culture ( their mythology 
is. predominantly Hindu ) and customs that 
would be the greatest cementing bond be¬ 
tween the two countries, and much more 
successful than stereotyped official propaganda. 
With Nepal fast becoming a developing 
country of tremendous strategic importance 
it is imperative to have the goodwill of this 
buffer-state between us and Tibet. The popu¬ 
lar Indian image of Nepal still paints her 
merely as the homeland of the Gorkhas and 
the Sherpas. This image must be thoroughly 
overhauled now. Nepal ceases to be enwrap¬ 
ped in mystery and obscurity as she is more 
and rn >re being opened up by a network of road 
and airways. The Royal Nepal Airlines Corpo¬ 


m 

ration operates flights linking India and East 
Pakistan with Kathmandu. The younger 
educated generation of Nepalis are fully cons¬ 
cious of Nepal's sovereignty and wish to lead 
their motherland towards the twin goals of 
prosperity aud well-beiijg. Nepal has begun 
to force ahead under the Panchyati Raj of 
local self-government inaugurated by His 
Majesty King Mahendra. A wind of change 
is blowing through Nepal, and it is most 
perceived in the valley of Kathmandu. The 
roapway wifh its rolling buckets of load 
which passes along Tribbuban Raj Path over 
stupendous mountains is a tribute to the fact 
that Nepal is determined to develop her res¬ 
ources against overwhelming odds. 


PUTTING MAURITIUS ON THB MAP 

B. BIS SOON DO YAL 


An unprecedented Mauritian delegation 
had reached Loudon in June 1901. Both 
Reuter aud the A. F. P. showed keen interest 
in it 

At first it was difficult to have an exact 
idea of the country that had sent the delega¬ 
tion. As one fine morning the A. F. P. made 
it known that, seizing the opportunity, one 
of the Mauritian delegates had presented a 
copy of the Hindi translation of French 
novel PAI7I1 anj> VJLiiuiNiA, amongst other 


works, to tho French Ambassador to U. K. 
the outside world learned that the scene of 
this world famous novel is Mauritius and its 
author is Hcrnardin de Saint- Pierre who spent 
three years in French Mauritius. Now the 
country is known as British Mauritius. The 
British captured, in 1810, the little pear- 
shaped island having an area of 7-0 square 
miles. 

One reason why a civilised country like 
Mauritius is in bad need of constitutional 
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rpforms is that it U the meeting-place of 
cultures. 

By now it has begun to attrac t tourists 
who wish to know whv the capital, Port 
Louis, has a French name ; why the island 
is among the very few countries of the world 
where nobody travels bv rail and no railway 
department exists. 

Ea< h Hr- N M\i fnnrs In I.ittlk 

The country has had a network of rail¬ 
ways for one century. Buses have now re¬ 
placed passenger trains and lorries goods 
trains. It is precisely in the bus that the 
stranger had his first contact with the difloi - 
ent sections of the Mauritian population. 

Each bus is Mauritius in miniature. The 
stranger is pleased to find that Chinese busy 
talking in their mother-tongue are seated by 
the side of an Indo-Mauritian who is addres¬ 
sing a fellow-traveller in Hindi or some other 
Indian tongue. But the language that is 
spoken and understood by one and all is the 
French jHtioi s known here, an in the neigh¬ 
bouring French island Rf'/ninn, as irnjh. 

A Mo- m< ' Or Ka<*i> 

The truth comes home that Mauritius is 
a mosaic of races. Each has contributed to 
make the common fatherland a beautiful 
spot. One cannot but be struck by the 
beauty, architectural and other, of the 
Catholic churches that have no reason to 
envv those that are found in many cities in 
France. Bv the side of churches are mos¬ 
ques from which the melodious voice of the 
muezzin serves to remind one and all that 
Christians and Moslems are good neighbours. 

i 

Hindi- Festivals 

Nor are Hindus behindhand in enlisting 
the sympathy of those countrymen of theirs 


who arc not their brothers in faith. At a 
huge meeting held recently they very 
galdly allowed their Christian and Moslem 
countrymen to say their prayers that were 

followed by Hindu prayers. 

The Hindus celebrate Him Itntri ( the 

Night of the God Shiva ) and ('awin' with 
pomp. From the four corner:- ut the country, 
tens of thousands of Ilirdus converge on the 
mountain lake, Grand Bassin. situated in 
South Mauritius, where they collect holy 
water, form processions and descend to I ort 
Louis that they reach in the early hours of 
the morning. They stay for a while 

at the Bell Village Tamil Temple. 
Then they march through the over¬ 
crowded streets of the capital, chanting 
Sanskrit hymns. All work comes to a halt, 
and thousands of Hindu and non-Hindu 
spectators line the streets. On that parti¬ 
cular occasion, the Indian style ol dress that 
suits the pilgrims well, is adopted. 

Travellers whose visits the island has 
received from time to time, are agreed that 
different styles of dress are a common sight 
in Port Louis. Among the pagodas and 
busy shops that arc a distinguishing feature 
of the Chinese quarter, Chinese women in 
their national costume, Indians from the 
country villages in their loincloths and 
Moslems wearing the traditional cap form a 
colourful picture. 

Even the different languiges that are 
spoken in this fortunate land, do not keep 
the different elements apart. An Indo-Mauri- 
tain may speak French as correctly as a non- 
Indian, but does not neglect the study of 
the Indian language inherited from his 
forefethers who, in the early decades of the 
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last century, came all the way from India to 
save the sugar industry, the main Mauritian 
industry, from ruin. 

It is in the schools that children loam for 
the first time that there are more than two 
seasons. Mauritius has onlv two. 'Hie heat, 
from November to April, is unbearable while 
the winter, lasting from May to October, is 
comparatively mild. Mauritians never see 
trees stripped of their leaves, except after 
a cyclone has struck the island. 

Hie people of A'aiiritius are slowly reco¬ 
vering from the shock they had in early 1%0 
when they had to face two cyclones. Few 
are those who remember the tragic spectacle 
of when countless houses were wrecked 

and trees uprooted, when, in short, ‘‘the 
island had lost its beauty, the fane its promise 
and the gardens their charms.” The UHJO 

cyclones have thrown that of 185*1? into the 
• 

y hadc ar.d have justified the remark made a 
century ago that this tiny island is a “country 
of canes and hurricanes.” 

A 1 >r at rv Si*«u 

Like Grand Bassin, Chamarol Is a beauty 
spot that is found in South Mauritius. As 
soon as one srts one’s eyes on the coloured 
earths of that particular spot it becomes 
apparent that Mauritius is of volcanic origin. 
Those who christened the place had the 
primary colours in mind. They supposed 
the earths are of seven colours. The truth 
is that there are not seven but some forty 
hues. 

Av Emekau> Isle 

Mauritius has been named the sugar 
island. Anxiety is growing a9 it is not known 


if the Mauritius 6ugar will have a market in 
the future. 

Britain is bent of joining the Common 
Market and some Mauritians are not sure 
that the future of the country will be as 
bright as its past. Monoculture is a bane. 
8ug ar is the main source of livelihood ; aid 
for some time past Mauritius has been pro¬ 
ducing bO 0,000 tons of sugar a year. 

The island is an emerald isle. The green 
sugar plants arc seen together with tiny hills 
covered with green trees. The highest point 
is 2,700 feet above the sea level. The 
smiling plains complete the picture. It is 
repeated even now that many are the plants 
and trees that have come from India. 

A \ I n th } i esti m; Li ;ot;n i> 

Mauritius is an Eden minus the serpent. 
Its rivers and lakes house no monster. 
Exception must, however, be made for the 
one that once existed in the imagination of 
some. 

situated as it is in on out of-the-way 
place, Grand Bassin has always been the 
talk of the people. Up till 18o0, the common 
belief was that it was the abode of a monster. 

One upon a time, says the legend, some 
slaveowners were in hot pursuit of a number 
of runway slaves. The latter reached the 
lake and, without hesitating, threw themselves 
into the water. The slaveowners were not 
to be daunted. But as they were about to 
follow suit, a water serpent opened its fright¬ 
ful mouth, and the pursuers turned back. In 
gratitude to a French Governor, the slaves 
had named it Labourdonnais. 

The m'o ns tor’s circumference, the tale went, 
was comparable to that of a wine cask and 
it was said to be forty feet long. Who could 
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express doubts about the existence of a crea¬ 
ture described so minutely ? 

Prospecting the (band Bassin in 1830, 
an engineer discovered that it was no more 
than 60 feet deep. No serpent was found, 
despite all the witnesses who swore they had 
seen it. ft is thus that an extinguisher was 
put upon the enthusiasm of the story-tellers 
who sympathized with the slaves. 

INt UTKNSIV K StA(; s 

Mauritian forests are not infested with 
wild beasts, rear or imaginary. Tt is only 
inoffensive stags that are hunted by hunters 

that have no risk to take. When honou¬ 
red guests are received during the hunting 
season they are invited by the aristocracy 
to enjoy hunting in the forests. 

The little island has now a population 
780,000 strong, the Hindus numbering 307, 
000, the Coloureds 220,000, the Muslims 
126,000, the Chinese 25,000 and the Franco- 
Mauritians 13,000. 150,000 Mauritians live 

in Port Louis alone. On week days it 
becomes a bee hive of activity and more 
than 200,00‘J Mauritians are seen within its 
limits. From early morning vegetable grow¬ 


ers start coming with their fresh produce to 
the Central Market, more popularly known 
as the hazar, an Indian name that haB come 
to stay. Then clerks reach the Government 
or commercial offices. By five o'clock the 
day's work is over and Port Louis is emp¬ 
tied of its surplus population. Relative calm 
descends on the Mauritian capital which is 
of the eizo of East London. 

Pkaceeut. Co - exist* n< e 

Though a mere speck in the south of 
tin* Indian Ocean, known to Indians who 
came as far as East Africa, and other Asians, 
and, subjected successively to Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and finally British rule, Mauri¬ 
tius is proud of its achievement in peaceful 
co-existence. .What is practised by a limited 
number of human beings who live on this 
tiny island may well serve a8 a lesson to the 
inhabitants of much vaster lands. Distur¬ 
bances are few and far between. The recent 
communal riot was not serious enough to 
convince Commonwealth Secretary George 
Thomson that he should reconsider March 
12 as the date of independence, 





Prof. P. R. SEN—AN ESTIMATE 
EUAN SENG U PT A 


As oue of his former students and one 
eujoying his unstinted affection well over 
three decades thereafter and maintaining all 
through intimate contact with him, I consi¬ 
der it my sacred duty not only to pay my 
humble tribute of love and respect to the 
hollowed memory of Prof. Priva Ranjan Sen 
but also to make a probe into his striking 
personality. As I ponder, the thought that 
rises paramount in me is that his is a type 
that is fast dying out these days. A life 
that proliferated in so many channels—scho¬ 
lar, linguist, writer, teacher, social worker, 
political worker all rolled into one and leav¬ 
ing a mark in every sphere—is not that 
something of a phenomenon in the modern 
age of “sick hurry and divided aims” " 
Yet, he was all these and more. Such an 
integrated personality was hard to build 
up at any time and it was really a wonder 
verging wellnigh on a miracle. Idealism, 
of course, be had in plentitude. Hut what 
is more, he had from his early life the 
needed Sadiiana to give that a shape and 
wings. Till the decline of his health a 
little over a couple of years back, he acted 
like a living dynamo. The surprising part 
of the Btory is, so many activities so vari¬ 
ed in nature, never overlapped and genera¬ 
ted a tumult in hia being. The poise that 
was all the back of it was simply a9toun- 
ding. 

Basic Integrity 

The fact is Prof. Sen was possessed 
of solid integrity of character—integrity 


both of purpose as well as performance. 
All through life he appears to have follo¬ 
wed with his whole soul the noble precept 
of Swami Vivekananda that “no great work 
can be done through mere trickery.” Yes, 
trickery is the vice that he deeply abhor - 
ed anil studiously kept furlongs away. Yet 
this trickery scorns to have boon raised to 
the pedastal of a god by the common run 
of people in our land today. Here is a 
lesson from the life of Prof. Sen for the 
youths of the day which they should hold 
fast to their hearts with hoofs of steel. 
Let hectic excitement for the most trivial 
reason be shunned like an abomination if 
anything worthwhile is meant to be achi¬ 
eved in life. Let them not be tossed and 
tossed and be constantly off the moorings. 
That way hs perdition. The nation demands 
of them steadfastness of purpose and 
utmost devotion in the fulfilment thereof, 
Let that purpose bo evolved according to 
the best of their lights and then stuck to 
through all stresses and strains. 

In Tim; hith His Vocation 

J hope none will demur to the enuncia¬ 
tion of certain lessons that are doducible 
from the noble life that has just closed for 
threefold considerations First, that is quite 
in tune with his chosen vocation of a tea¬ 
cher. A true teacher is not meant to in¬ 
culcate lessons merely through words. The 
profession has indeed far wider dimensions— 
his life also should be worthy of emula- 
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tion by all. In a striking way Prof. Sen 
fulfilled this hard and exacting test of a 
genuine teacher. Secondly, the youths of 
today, as it would appear to any sane 
person, path need of the lessons that can 
easily be drawn from his life. And last 
but not least, reference to the relevant aspects 
of his character is essential for its unravel¬ 
ling and understanding bv all. 

Broad Humanity 

Whenever I have gone to Prof. Sen’s 
house—and I have been there quite often 
till he was hale and hearty sometime back— 
I have seen sorts of people, known and un¬ 
known, flocking round and expecting this or 
that kind of assistance from him—monetary 
assistance only seldon because be was himself 
understanding^ not a rich man but that in 
diverse other shapes. Students in quest 
of some means to pursue their studies, 
helpless women in search of shelter and live¬ 
lihood ; destitute unemployed youths and 
middleagers ransacking all avenues for the 
sake of some sort of a footing. And the noble 
soul did his best to render as much help as 
lay within him, by giving letters of request, 
telephoning or in the last resort, accompany¬ 
ing some to some place or other. I can 
testify from my personal knowledge what 
service he rendered to the Harijans as the 
Secretary of the All India Harijan Scvak 
Saugh, Bengal branch. For them he had a 
kind word always and much more. In his 
sad demise the Harijans of Bengal have lost 
one of their beat guides and noblest bene¬ 
factors. 


Absolutely Clean 

My revered teacher (alas, he was so much 
more to me)—as is widely known, was a 
man of most unblemished rectitude. He kept 
his accounts all clean, in all possible ways 
and by all means. A small incident pertain¬ 
ing to the last days of his life will serve, 
it is believed, to underline further this very 
well known fact. Years ago a six-man 
Committee was formed at a meeting of the 
ex-pupils of late Prof. Jovgopal Banerjee, 
a distinguished professor of England and for 
long years I lead of English Department of 
Calcutta University, with Mr. Justice Rama- 
prasad Mukherjee as Chairman, Prof. Sen as 
Secretary and my humble self as one of its 
members to find out ways and means to raise 
a memorial to Prof. Bauerjee. lc is, of 
course, no credit that the Committee- what¬ 
ever the reason or reasons-' could scrape 
together only a paltry sum of a little over 
one thousand rupees. How best to utilise 
this small amount—as the custodian of the 
fund that became an obsessivo worry to 
Prof. Sen. Possibly he had a premonitiou 
of his impending end ; that is why he 
rang me up just after the last Puja and 
expressed his deep concern as to how the 
fund could be disposed of. Some possible 
ways were suggested and as 1 left, he rang 
up Ramaprasad Babu to have talks with 
him over the matter. This is a very small 
episode but it was significant in as much 
as it showed the man once more iu his 
true colours—a true disciple of Gandhiji 
to whom absolute cleanness of conduct 
was of paramount importance in life. 



Current Affairs 


Gold And The U. S. Dollar 

Prior to the 1933 banking crisis in the 
United States of America the currency of 
that country had been on the gold standard 
for more than half a century. That is the 
Dollar had to maintain a statutory parity 
with a certain weight of gold of a certain 
fineness. The old gold standard Dollar had 
a par value of $ 4.86G6 : JL 1 sterling. In 
other words it was legally equal to 25.8 
grains or 1.67X8 grammes of gold of 00.900 
fineness. In 1933 the President of the 
United States was given the power to 
reduce this gold content by not more than 
, 50% and in 1934 the minimum reduction 
was fixed at 40 %. On 31 Jan. 1934 the 
President of the United States fixed the 
value of the Dollar at 59.09 % or 15® f grains 
of 0.900 fine gold. This was equal to $ 35 
Per fine ounce the old price of which was 
$ 20.67183. In 1933 gold payments by 
banks and an embargo on gold exports was 
also imposed. All gold coins and certificates 
were withdrawn from circulation. On 18th 
Sept 1949 the Pound-Dollar ratio was fixed 
at t 1 : $ 2.7 9i ( selling ) and $ 2.80 j 
(buying). The average exchange rate has 
been below $ 2.80 during 1964—1966. The 
idea therefore, that is now prevailing in the 
i Indian markets about something going utterly 
wrong with the Dollar is not correct. The 
President of the United States has got legal 
authority to take steps for the protection 
of the gold parity of the Dollar, which he is 


taking and the fears that are assailing the 
world public are likely to be removed quite 
soon, as far as one can judge from external 
symptoms. If one judges the value of 
the Dollar or of anyother currenoy 
by its purchasing power one would always 
meet with wide fluctuations throughout the 
the period during which an assumed stability 
iu terms of gold has been put up before the 
world public to create confidence. Had 
there been a really active free market for 
gold everywhere the theoretical gold parity 
too might have displayed spectacular jumps, 
for while rises in the price of gold can be 
controlled by official sales at the statutory 
rate and falls rectified by purchases ; the 
gold markets of the world cannot always be 
controlled by such official action. Any 
large scale and persistent movement even¬ 
tually calls for other kinds of control apart 
from buying and selling, at officially fixed 
rates. The recent gold rush has not been a 
strange and isolated incident of world eco¬ 
nomic history by any means. Such rushes have 
occured in various markets at various times 
in the past and are caused by world forces 
which are too strong for control by official 
buying and selling of gold. The gold rush 
referred to has been caused in this case by a 
progressively growing lack of confidence in 
the stability'of the Dollar. The United States, 
have got involved in a large scale war in 
South East Asia which is certainly damaging 
the position of the Dollar. The countries 
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which are unfrieudly to the U. S. A. are also 
seeking for opportunities to teach the 
U.S.A. a lesson by acquiring Dollars in order 
to offer them for sale at rates which will 
discredit the Lord of the world money 
market. These sales of the Dollar at a less 
than officially fixed rate no doubt made 
people suspicious about the stability of the 
Dollar and more and more people tried to 
convert the Dollar to gold for fear of its gold 
content being reduced in the near future. The 
unfriendly States have been quite successful 
in their attempts at damaging the credit of 
the Dollar. In all the money markets of the 
world the Dollar suffered a lack of support 
and its much vaunted gold parity had to be 
protected by Presidential action. In fact, 
if the military undertakings of the U. S. A. 
ire not made consistent with the National 
welfare of that state instead of being allowed 
to drag the country into discreditable 
involvements, the future of the Dollar cannot 
remaiu very bright much longer. We 
donot know what the people of the U. S. A. 
are doing about it. 

British Passports 

There were times when the British had an 
Empire. The people of Britain had occu¬ 
pied many lands and had developed some of 
them for their own profit and advantage. 
There was great competition in this business 
of exploiting other peoples resources and 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Belgium, 
Portugal and some other Countries had their 
empires too. The British however excelled 
in this work and took great pride in having a 
far flung empire. But world conditions 
made it progressively impossible, or at least 
very difficult to run colonies and dominions 
and the British slowly began to recognise 


those humanitarian considerations whic! 
made it necessary to release their hold o! 
other nations. The British Empire, as wel 
as many other empires began to be wounc 
up and changed conditions of life began t< 
prevail in the countries which had beer 
parts of the empires of the imperial powers 
The British officials, soldiers, missionaries 
and other iincumbents progressively left 
these released territories or stayed on in 
other capacities of a non-political nature. In 
India, for instance, many British officials and 
soldiers had to leave after August 15, 1947 ; 
but numerous businessmen, technical personnel, 
members of deligations etc, etc, stepped into 
their place with the result that the number 
of persons of British origin perhaps increased 
in post independence India. 

In Britains other colonies and dominions, 
Indians had goue in the past to work for the 
British as well as to run shops etc. aB small 
traders. There bad been large numbers of 
Indian workers too who went out from 
India as indentured labour for British 
plantations. Now after many decades these 
Indians had grown into fairly large 
communities. Some of the small traders had 
been able to enlarge their businesses and 
people bad acquired positions of importance 
in the countries they were living in. Not all 
the people had retained connections with 
their mother country, nor had they developed 
great bonds of fellowship with the 
natural inhabitants of the countries concer¬ 
ned. The Indians always had British pass¬ 
ports and many of them continued to hold 
those passports without devoting much 
thought to the implications of staying in a 
foreign country with passports of another 
foreign country, Some people had ohaugpd 
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thftir passports and obtained Indian passports 
after 1947. Some had changed their nation¬ 
ality and adopted the nationality of the 
country they lived in. But some lived on 
in the established British colonies with their 
British Passports. When Kenya was made 
independent by the British many Indians 
with British Passports left the Country and 
went to Britain in search of a new home. 
Some came to India and others changed 
their nationality to Kenyan. But 
thoso who went to Britain or had a desire to 
migrate to that country, faced a new problem 
in so far as the British began to object to 
the immigration of such large numbers of 
Asiatics. They even decided to dishonour 
the solemn undertaking given in the Passports 
they issued in order to keep the Asiatics 
out of Britain. They have therefore 
become persons without any nationality. 
They will perhaps try to adopt the 
nationality of the countries of their 
origin ; but how far they will succeed in 
achieving this objective cannot be gauged 
without reference to the countries which 
will grant passports to these people. 

Hindi Adopts Infiltration Methods 

Inspite of the best efforts of non-Hindi 
States to stick to their own languages, the 
sponsors of Hindi are trying to shove Hindi 
into places where it cannot claim any natural 
rights. The Central Government, which 
should be neutral in such matters appear to 
be helping the Hindiwallahs by using centrally 
managed institutions, departments and esta¬ 
blishments for the propagation of Hindi. 
The Railways are using Hindi notices in 
non-Hindi regions in a manner which is 
considered objectionable by the regional 


people. This should be modified and all 
notices must be put up in the regional 
language and English. When one speaks to 
telephone operators in Calcutta one receives 
answers in Hindi. The quality of Hindi is so 
bad that one can easily see that the persona 
who are made to speak in Hindi do not know 
that language. As most telephone users in 
Calcutta know Bengali and English the 
operators should not try to make use of 
Hindi for any purpose. If the Central 
Government have issued any directives for 
the use of Hindi, they should withdraw their 
instructions. Hindi speaking states should 
use English for their correspondence with 
non-Hindi States. If they try to force Hindi 
on these States, the non-Hindi speakers 
might retaliate by writing letters to Hindi- 
States in Bengali, Tamil, Oriya or any other 
language included in the list of officially 
recognised languages. 

Various Prohlems 
( a) Prices 

Everybody wants to buy all those things 
which give the modern human his or her 
modern way of living. And there are not 
enough of things to satisfy those thousands 
of millions of persons who now populate the 
earth. In olden days supplies compared to 
world population were perhaps not much 
better ; but relatively fewer persons wanted 
to buy, too many things. They did not know 
of all those things. They did not meet people 
who used many of the things. And, they did 
not feel the modern urge to live a mor$ 
complete and better life. Now, with fast 
developing human relations, convenience in 
the field ef travel, greater concentration of 
population and propaganda through the press 
and the radio, most people know about 
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most things and the feeling of wants has 
developed in its endless number of branches 
In the heart of almost all persons of all 
nations. So that demand has developed in 
a manner which had no parallel in the 
history of the world of the lirst quarter of 
the twentieth century. This great and inordi¬ 
nate stimulation of the will to buy has created 
an economic shortage of supplies which can¬ 
not be measured by the actual material a;id 
and quantitative shortage of goods. The 
high prices that prevail now-a-days are 
largely the product of the interaction of the 
forces of demand and supply ; rathdr than 
an expression of any loss of production in 
the various spheres in which people engaged 
in productive work. In the past very few 
things were necessities oi existence ; but now- 
a-days the number of those essential commo¬ 
dity without which people cannot live has 
increased greatly. In India very few people 
purchased , sugar, shoes, shirts, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, aluminium utensils, earthenware 
glass crockery in the past. To-day one can 
not find many Indians who would agree to 
do without the articles named. And, if any 
such persons exist they live in the remoter 
villages away from the railways, industries 
and the big cities. Mirrors, combs, hairoil. soap, 
bicycles gramophones, electric torches, radios, 
and many other things have now become 
essential parts of every day life with the 
people of India. The use of wrist watches 
and fountain pens his spread widely too. 
Standards of living in other words have 
developed and people have pushed up prices 
everywhere by creating an active demand for 
numerous commodities for whicb there had 
not been such demand in the past Of all the 
causes which pushed prices up, stimulation 
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of the desire to buy has been a powerful 

one. Wider use of money, expansion of the 
total quantum of money and all those illicit 
manipulations by traders which enable them 
to make profits in an anti-social manner, 
should also be taken note of when one const- 
ders the reasons which lead to high prices. 

(b) Wages 

* 

The wages, which people earn always have 
a close connection with their ingrained ideas 
of the barest and lowest standards of 
living. “We could not Jive unless we earned 
so much,’* they would say to themselves 
whenever they considered accepting a parti¬ 
cular wage rate. The minimum subsistence 
level, therefore, always remained like a great 
wall beyond which they could never go into 
lower wage levels. This bare minimum has 
been on the increase for many decades and 
along with other forces which increase money 
wages, the elaboration of the essential family 
budgets has urged all wage learners to 
demand more and more in wages throughout 
the last half a-century. Increasing numbers of 
articles at an ever-increasing rate of prices 
have pushed both real and money earning all 
over the world. 

Another factor has come into action in the 
field of wage increases and that is development 
of machinery and technique in almost all sph¬ 
eres of production. The old time trades have 
now changed with the invention of new machi¬ 
nery and most workers now handle highly 
complicated tools which enable them to turn 
out masses of goods in place of the few units 
that their predecessors made with the simpler 
instruments they used. This modem masi 
producing machines have such productive 
power that workers who operate them cad 


earn much rapre by use of tkeie giant tools 
Cpmpared to others before them who worked 
with much simpler implements. The modern 
operators of the high speed machinery require 
extensive general ability and more than 
average education. The ignorant old timers 
were simple souls in comparison. The new 
type of worker will naturally demand higher 
wages and get what they want too. 

(c) Jobs 

The modern man and woman cannot find 
employment easily. The reason is that 
modern establishments and institutions 
require men and women to work in them who 
have a certain degree of education and train¬ 
ing. In former times uneducated and 
unskilled persons could do some of the work 
which the establishments and institutions of 
those days required to be done. But with 
the development of machinery, technique, 
methods of management and supervision 
the relatively uneducated and untrained type 
of workers found it progressively impossible 
to do the jobs that were offered to them. It 
therefore became impossible for such persons 
to be employed in modern offices and 
factories. Education and training therefore 
become all important in modern society ; for 
persons without technical and general know¬ 
ledge and ability could find no useful place 
in a modern establishment. Mass education 
and specialised training for all who desired 
productive employment became a basic part 
of national governmental work. The ability 
to do the jobs that were available guaranted 
two very important things. Firstly, jobs 
done meant that the nation’s productive work 
was being carried on properly and secondly, 
it enabled the job holders to be earning 


members of society, This meant that thfyS 
wore also the buyers of the large masse* of 
goods that were' being produced. / — 
imbalance in the field of prices, wages or j 
would immediately upset the economic life 0 
the nation. The smooth running of the nati00'l| 

* i * 

affairs required maintenance of the price and’-* 
wages levels as well as controlling unemploy*; 
raent to the fullest extent. Prices, wages an<ti| 
employment therefore have attained an impqr^ 
tance in modern life which they had nqt$ 

■j.'iii, 

achieved ever before. Most of the trouble*,'! 
that we meet : with nowadays in the internal 
life of the nation, have something to do 
these factors of the nation's economy either ^ 

J i V 

directly or in a round about manner. I&f 
teachers donot teach, students do not BtudyjS 
factory workers stop working or office; 
employees gherao their officers ; prices, wagetrlf 
or jobs have something to do with 
troubles. The teachers cannot live 


human beings on the salaries thoy get, thc^g 

students have no great respect for their examt{| 

'V 1 ®' 

nations or degrees for the reason that thejr$ 
donot obtain employment even if they passejd$| 
with distinction or honours and even if th«y | 
found employment inadequacies and insuftici-$ 
encies stalked them throughout their working 1 
life. Wars or earthquakes made life insecure ? 
for people on rare occasions. Rising price*/ 
low wages rates and unemployment remained;! 

with the people as acute inclemencies which | 

* 

they had to overcome to some extent byi^J 
great effort. If any State could stabilise^ 
prices, offer high enough salaries and wagC*|| 
to its subjects and remove unemploymei^;$ 
from the ranks of its workers, that StajUjfl 
would be the kingdom of God on EartfcJ 
Our beloved Motherland India is in a vejy$ 
bad position in respect of prices, wages and ! 

employment, Prices are forever spiraling ! 

' 



upwards, wages cam never keep pace with 
prices and employment recedes as talks of 
economic progress gather increasing 
momentum. 

Un< ta i > 

The United Nations Conference on Trade 
And Development came into existence 
within relatively recent years. This was 
found necessary in order to balance the 
ccooomic compensations due to exploited 
nations from their imperialistic exploiters 
.mud other nations which collaborated with the 
imparinliets. The highly developed nations 
'had the beginnings of their economic growth 

• in conquest, exploitation and unjust use of 
the resources of defenceless countries and 
people. It is well known to all students of 

. economic history that when America was 

» 

[.discovered it was peopled by certain races of 
men some of which were highly civilised and 
[ others were nomadic and less progressive. 

I The Spanish, the Portuguese, the French and 
5 the British occupied the territories of these 
i ■'Amerindians, as they were called generally 

‘ and destroyed their great civilisations and 

■ r . * 

.-/expropriated the tribes which were not 
|/nrbanised but were organised bodies of men 
f with their own culture and economy. The 
Tolfcecs, the Mayas and the Aztecs, were 
^epltarally very highly developed and the 
l Spanish Conquistadors treated the last of 
these people with inhuman cruelty and 
;>ebamele88 treachery in order to plunder 

* their wealth and to occupy their territories, 
i The Portuguese barbarities were on a par 

With those of the Spaniards. The French 
,;and the British behaved without any* moral 
^scruples whenever they found it of any 
advantage They combined their work of 


forcible occupation ef the lands of the 
American Indians with a regular importation 
of slaves from Africa at a later stage when 
they thought of developing plantations on the 
immense stretches of land they occupied by 
chasing the Indians out. Unfortunately for 
the Amerindians they had not been able to 
retain any political separateness after they had 
been conquered and their territories divided 
up and occupied by the Spanish the Portu¬ 
guese, the French and the British. The 
question therefore of compensating the 
American Indians for their lost territories 
or of granting them independence and of 
creating new States for them, does not arise. 
Very few pure blooded Indians !now exiBt 
and such of them as do, are too few to form 
sizeable racial groups or to set up indepen¬ 
dent states. The Jews, who had lived out¬ 
side their homeland for numerous centuries 
had not died out and they could come 
together again to form a Jewish State. The 
American Indians were subjected to systa- 
matic genocide over hundreds of years and 
they have died out for all practical purposes. 

In Asia and Africa, the western nations 
carried on their work of colonisation and 
establishment of imperial centres in a manner 
which did not kill out the natives. In 
certain white settlements attempts had been 
made to reduce the autochthones to an extre* 
mely low status, but the people lived on and 
did not give up all hopes of eventual freedom 
and full possession oi human rights. South 
Africa and Rhodesia are two of the biggest 
white colonies which still carry on their 
governments on the principle of might-is- 
right Many African States have now 
attained freedom by creating endless parti¬ 
tions and divisions, and hopes of forming 
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powerful African states or hegemonies cannot 
yet take any definite shape. The Asiatic 
States have also been cut up into many pieces 
by use of Western subterfuges. The Arabs 
have had a large colony of Western Jews 
planted in the heart of the Near East ; and, 
apart from that, the Arabic people could 
provide a very colourful crosB-section of 
disunity too. Large tracts of Asia are atill 
iu the occupation of Ohiua and Russia and 
the peoples of those tractB are removed from 
the main currents of Asiatic life in a very 
watertight manner. 

The above described political develop¬ 
ments in Asia aud Africa have taken place 
mainly during the twenty years following 
the end of the Second World War. When 
all these newly created and old existing 
States became free with their separate 
governments aud armed forces they begun 
to look for a higher standard of living 
for their peoples. For, what was good for 
the proletariat of imperially dominated lands 


*re| 


could not satisfy the vote weilding general 
public of newly created constitutional stattWv 
And, it was politic for all concerned to ’ 
out baits and grant doles iu order to 

v\ '* 

the masses of the uew States in a reasonable' 
frame of mind. When comparisons 
made of the economic conditions prevailing^ 
in the affluent countries and the poorer oawtf^j 
the differences really stand out very prontf* 
nently. These facts had to be taken notice of*! 
The developed countries are so very muck'* 1 ! 
more wealthy compared to the underdevelop,^ 
ped ones, that unless one 




could make^i 
effective plans for the removal of these Su*v| 
equalities one had to accept the other altejf-S? 
native of a general world upheaval. Theta 
are many ways of measuring these,., 
inequalities of income and savings. One 
by comparing the total of Life Insurance^ 
held by the various peoples of the different 
countries. The figures reproduced below airs 
prepared from statistics given iu 1967-68$ 
edition of the Statesman’s Year-Book : . 




Country 

Year 

United States of America 

1905 

United Kingdom 

19 0f> 

Canada 

1965 

Japan 

1965 

West Germany * 

1965 

Sweden 

1965 

France 

1965 

Netherlands 

1965 

Australia 

1965 

India 

1965 

Mexico 

1965 

Pakistan 

1965 


Total Life Insurance 
held in U.S. $ 

(Million Dollars) 

Population 

900,551 

179,323,175 ;j 
51,435,567 | 

69,179 

68,907 

18,238,24T.| 

64,931 

98,281,955;| 

32,665 

59,296,600 ! 

26,062 

7,495,316-1 

25,500 

40,520,271 * 

18,301 

11,461,964} 

36,749 # 

11,540,7641 
439,235,08^ } 
43,923,129;: 

8,049 

3,523 

615 

93,720,613.} 
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India, Mexico and Pakistan are by no 

*' means the least developed countries of the 

k-. 

f world. There are dozens of other countries 

, * 

' Which require to be developed much more 
than these three. The figures quoted go to 
5 show the relative prosperity of various 
* countries by reference to their savings in life 
; insurance and that points to the reasons 
behind the formulation of the UNCTAD. 

The countries which are expected to 
assist the underdeveloped countries to set 


up industries and organise other econotaid 
institutions with a view to help the rapid 
abolition of poverty, are not always in a 
position to render the required assistance. 
Wars, civil commotion, change of government 
and deterioration of international relations 
frequently make things difficult The Pre¬ 
sent situation is uot favourable to obtain 
help from those who are rich. There are 
many involvements which stand in the way 
of quick acceptance of humanitarian 
obligations. 







Dr. C. P. RAMASWAMY lYE& 


P. RAJESWARA RAO 


THOUGH Dr. C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer was 
literally born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
gold cup in his hands and silken slippers to his 
feet, he was always alive to the needs of the 
struggling publicists and intellectuals and ex¬ 
tended unstinted help to them. He belonged to a 
family with a long history and noble pedigiee. 
Sri Appayva Dikshitar, the great Advatia 
Philosopher was horn in the same family . In 
fact C.P., was a descendent from the brother's 
direct line of Sri Appayya Dikshitar. He often 
traced his familiarity with and hold over Carnatic 
music to the fact that he belonged to the stock 
of Samaved’s. He was an expeit at ‘.)alalarangini\ 
He was a devout Hindu and a convinced believer 
in Vedanta. He used to say that he owed much 
to the late Sankaracharya of Sringeri and 
Ramana Maharshi. 

He was bo in on , ‘Deepavali Day‘-the 
festival of lights in 1879 which year fell on 
November 12. His father Sri C.R. Pattahhirama 
Iyer was a Judge of the Madras City Civil Court. 
His aristocratic parentage was betrayed by his 
attractive appearance and pleasing manners. 
After a brilliant academic career with proficiency 
in English and Sdnskrit he joined the legal 
profession at the instance of his father against 
his own inclinations and was apprenticed to Sri 
V, Krishmjswami Iyer-'tt giant at the Madras Bar 
with a long record of public service. He made his 
debut at the Bar in 1912 when he appeared 
against Dr. Anne Resant in the case relating 
to the guardianship of Sri J. Krishnamurty 
who was then hailed as a Messiah. His 
successful encounter with her had national 
consequence. After the case was over she 
requested him to join her in the political and 
educational work. He functioned as the Secre¬ 
tary of, the Home Rule League from 1916 to 

[B 


1918 and w'as also Secretary of the Indiat) 
National Congress in 1917-1918. He repaid 
gratitude to her by writing her biography fcf^t 
the dawn of freedom. While contesting for tf*e 
Provincial Legislature, he addressed an election 
meeting keeping a loaded pistol on the table to 
scare away the rowdy elements that tried to disturb 
his public meetings. Soon after his victory at the 
polls he became the Advocate-General of Madras 
at the early age of 41. As the leader of the Bttt 
his income reached a level which very feitf 
attained in India. He declined a seat on the 
Bench which was very much coveted in those days 
with his characters'll!' remark that he preferred 
to talk nonsense for a few hours than to go on 
hearing nonsense throughout the day. He waa 
also the legal adviser to Pandit Motilal' Nehru ok. 
personal matters. Sobn after he was appointed sis 
a member of the Governor's Executive Council! 
during the regime of Lord Wellingdon. Sir 
Edwin Montague, Secretary of State for India in 
his diary described him as one of the cleverest 
men he had ever met who would do brilliantly in 
the English Bar by his caliber and capacity. Hist 
friendship with the Wellingdon couple typified 
alfmity of cultural traditions. They personified 

the Christian culture of the European middle ages, 
which seems to have appealed to his BrahimnicaL 

tradition of intellectual aristocracy. 

• * ( 

It was during this period that he showed his 
mettle. In his own words he functioned as the 
Madras Government with Lord Wellingdon as the* 
Chief. At the same time he was alive to the; 
national interests. When Sri S.V, Ramamurty (He 
later became a Knight and retired as the Acting 
Governor of Bombay) a brilliant but a junior 
civilian got into trouble by writing an article to 
a journal emphasising the national point of view 
he took him under his protecting wings and tided 




over the crisis. He met the entire expenditure 
for printing and publishing the pioneering work 
of Sri Pingali Venkayya on U A national Flag for 
India”. 

He inintiated the important irrigation and 
jpower projects at Mettur and Pykara. He was 
•;al$o responsible for inaugurating a number of 
industrial schemes and developing the Ports of 

t 

'Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Tuticorn. From 1920 
to 1931 he was often abroad as India’s delegate, 
to the League of Nations at Geneva and to the 
first Hound Table Conference in lamdon and 
.made a lasting impression with men like Loid 
Birkenhead, Sir Stafford Crips and Mr. Attlee 
and cemented his old comradship with Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. In 1931 he acted as the 
Law Member to the Government of India and 
later became Member for Commerce, Industries 
and Railways in the Viceroyal Cabinet. For 
jmany years he was associated with affairs in the 
old Indian States as Legal Adviser. In 1934 he 
drafter a conslitulion for Kashmir. In 1936 he 
was appointed as the Dew an of Travancore, an 
association which lasted long and which proved 
fruitful. 

Modern Kerala owes much to his vision 
and enthusiasm. His ardent desire in accept¬ 
ing the assignment was to deal with the 
question of industrialisation of the State and 
the uplift of the depressed classes. 11 is 
greatest achievement in social reforms wa« 
throwing open the temples of the State to 
Harijans. Mahadev Desai’s “fipie of Tra- 
vancore” written at Mahatma Gandhi’s ins¬ 
tance provides a stirring account of the 
importance episode. He initiated Hydro¬ 
electric Schemes, started Aluminium, Cera¬ 
mic, fertilizers, Rayon aud other industries 
with considerable Government collaboration. 
He founded the Travancore Uuiversity in 
1939 and abolished capital punishment. He also 
established the Periar Game Sanctuary. 


He held that our rivers were national 
assets and sho.uld not be dammed and diver¬ 
ted to placate the tribal interests of auy 
particular region and envisaged a scheme 
to link up the Ganges with Mahanadi, the 
Godavary and Krishna with the rivers of 
the South beginning with Pennar 
and Palar and going down to Kaveri and 
Tamarparni. It may sound a fantastically 
grandios idea. But even if the work is taken 
up by degrees and stages not necessarily 
concentrating on a number of large scale 
projects ‘following the example of France 
and Switzerland whore small units are integ¬ 
rated and collected lor wisely desigued and 
truly national purposes. In this connection 
we may recall that by the Volga-Don canal 
in 1952, the White, Baltic, the Black the 
Caspian and Azor seas have been united into 
a single water transport system and Moscow 
has become a port of five seas. Delhi may 
well become a port when once our rivers are 
linked up aud made navigable. 

As the Dewan of Travancore he declared 
that the Rulers could not grant constitutional 
reforms without the assent of the Paramount 
Power. There was sufficient ground for this 
shrewd suspicion. Though Travancore was 
a full powered State it was only in 1932 
that the British Government relinquishnd 
their claim to exercise supervision over 
legislation in the State to scrutinise the jud¬ 
gments of the Travancore High Court inflic¬ 
ting capital or life sentences and to advise 
the State as to certaiu high appointments. 
Asa matter of fact the inauguration of the 
Travancore Legislative Council in 1888 and 
of the Legislative Reforms in 1932 took 
place after consultation with the paramount 



power. This statement of C. P. compelled 
Earl Winterton to make the historic pronoun¬ 
cement on the changing outlook of the 
paramount power. 

He introduced adult suffrage in Travan- 
core and also drafted a fairly democratic 
constitution for the State. But the Congress 
and the Communists combined to demand full 
self-government. In spite of his political 
antecedents he felt bouud iu loyalty to the 
Ruling Dynasty to point out necessity for 
gradualness. A conflict arose in which he 
took strong action ; subsequent event proved 
that he was in the wrong and naturally pro¬ 
duced needless hostility. In 1942 he was 
invited by Lord Linlithgow to join the ex¬ 
panded Executive Council as Member for 
Information and Broadcasting. He resigned 
the post after 17 days as a protest against 
the Government policy. When Dr. Ambed- 
kar carried on a tirade against Hinduism 
while he was a member of a Viccroyal Cabinet 
C. P. snubbed and silenced him. For him 
life was not a simple parade but a perpetuil 
battle and a continuous conflict between what 
is and what should be. When Sri E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, leader of Dravida Kbaza- 
gum preached killing of the Brahmins on 
the ground that they were Aryans, C. P. 
boldly came forward with tho plea for retalia¬ 
tion. Hifl stand on tho independence of 
Travancore having treaty relations with 
Pakistan disgusted one and all. Probably he 
did not believe that the British were quitting 
India. He was stabbed at a public meeting. 
Fortunately the attack did not prove fatal. 
He resigned and came away to Madras. It 
marked the end of his political career. He 
was rejected but could not be relegated. In 
this connection one is reminded of the confes¬ 


sion of Winston Churchill when he was defeated^ 
at the polls after the Second World War, 
can I accept the order of Garter when people $ 
have just given me the order of the boot* 

His disappearance from public life was due 
to the malicious method of hounding ottl 1$ 
rivals which seriously impoverished national 5 

»*t( 

leadership intellectually. 

< 2 \ 

IFis last years were devoted to education | 
and Scholarship. He was twice Vice-Chan- ??< 
cellor of the Annamalai University from 1953 $ 
to 195") and again and again from 1962 tO ; 
1966. For two years he was .Vice-Chancellor £ 
of the Banaras Hindu University. He Was , 
also Chairman of the Inter University Board s 

and wanted the Govt, of Andra Pradesh * j 

, * * . 

about the consequences of interfering in the 
autonomy of the Universities. He often 
travelled abroad as a lecturer and to attend 
university conferences. Fie thought deeply •.) 
on problems of Higher Education. A number 

V 

of Universities honoured him with Honarary 
degrees. Ho was a respected member of 
the Indian PEN centre and the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavau. lie had a fine and large;. : 
library. He read so deeply and widely that , 
he could successfully engage in controversies ' 
with people like J>r. Arnold Toynbee on equal 
term8 on questions of history. He was a 
member of the Press Commission and did 
valuable work as Chairman of the Hindu 
Religious Endowments Commission and helped 
to produce a monumental report. He went \ 
to London to bring upto date his autobio¬ 
graphy and died there on 26. 9.1966 at the \ 
age of 86* A few days earlier "The Times” - ‘ 
said of him, "One would have to go for to Bee • 
a stronger Octogenarian. At an age when 
most Englishmen would have contentedly 
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retired to some rural retreat, C. P. has just 
arrived from India to start some research 
for a book that he is writing.” 

Ilis letters to friends whatever the subject 
be were most refreshing, where biography 
and history converged to form 
the most fascinating form ol literature 
and were models of terseness, clarity and 
exactitude of statement. It is interesting to 
recall that when he celebrated his Shatabda 
Poorthi in 1930 he relinquished by registered 
documents all his properties and after settling 
the bulk of his assets in favour on his chil¬ 
dren, dependents besides giving away about 
ten lakhs to various institutions and public 
charities and reserved only a moiety for 
himself just sufficient for his maintenance 
and declined payments for articles, book and 
publications. Till the end he was a lover 
of Sanskrit and French and a great connoisuer 
of art. 

He was a scholar, a jurist, administrator 
and educationist and a remarkable Indian. 
He was a Karma Yogi and treated his Secre 
tary Chidambram as his own son and above 
all he was the embodiment of our culture r.t 


its best. He took to his work as a duck takes 
to water. He had an enfranchised mind free 
from every type of prejudice and responsive 
to all good influences. He was unique in 
the universality of his experience. While 
holding positions of authority and influence 
and rubbing shoulders with some of the 
greatest figures of contemporary history he 
did not hesitate in choosing the path of wil¬ 
derness whenever his convictions, in the 
contest of the situations he faced seemed to 
demand the choice. He had a regal presence 
and a lordly manner and moved through ^the 
world in a high plane and dominated every 
gathering. He had alwavs a sense of his 
own worth, abhored always what was beneath 
and unworthy of him. He was smiling and 
affable without a care on bis smooth brow. 
His appearance reminded us of the ancient 
Roman consuls. lie had not faint of com 
monness but had a distinction in manner. 
Even in his casual talk diction and balance 
mirroring vivacity, tempo and rhythm of 
the movement were noteworthy. He led a 
full and purposeful life. His passing a Way 
created a void which cannot be easily filled 
up. 
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illb SURESH RAM 


When Vinobaji set his foot on Bihar soil 
on September ] 1, 1965, he gave a c all to the 
people of Bihar to launch a Toofan (Storm) drive 
to wipe out the curse of landlessness from the 
State. “Jhe two dangers of violence-preaching 
commusism and rommunalism,” said he with a 
prophetic* voice in a public meeting held at Patna 
the same day, “can he succesfully faced if we esta¬ 
blish Gram Swaraj in each village and A 'agar Suvrja 
in each town. I, therefore, call upon all the 
villages to join Gramdan. I trust you would 
have a popular revolution here and thus imparl 
a fresh inspiration to the country. 

This clarion call infused new enthusiasm 
among the workers and out they proceeded into 
the far off interior to cariy out the great 
mission. They collected a sum of Rs. 3,18,266 
for this purpose and obtained 10,665 villages in 
the country within a year. They intensified 
their efforts in the Darbhanga district and had 
the credit of securing the whole of it as Zila-Dan 
in February, 1067. The district dan of Darbhanga 
will always be remembered as a great mile-stone 
in independent India’s march towards her demo¬ 
cratic goal. The light of Bihar could not hut 
spread all over the country and by the close of 
1967 another Zila-dan “Tirunclvelli in the 
rxlreme southern corner of the country, came 
forward and the figure of Gramdan shpt upto 46, 
755 in the whole country, of which no less thanl6, 
397 are in Bihar. 

Power of non -F i ole nee 

But Vinobaji was not satisfied at this pace 
of the movement. He clearly saw that non¬ 
violence should work faster and show its power 
as an instrument of social *and economic change. 
Again, his mind turned to Bihar and he appealed 
to the friends and workers there to achieve the 
objective of Bihar-dan by October 2, 1968. Not 
so sure of their capacity to attain this seemingly 
impossible target, they gave thoughtful considera¬ 
tion to their own strength and weakness. With 


Jayaprakash Narayan in their midst the} 
ultimately decided to take the plunge. 

It was a moving sight to meet them at PatfM 
on 23rd January last. Workers from each of the 
seventeen districts of Bihar had come to exchange 
notes and plan for the future. They resolved tic 
leave no stone unturned to secure the goal oj 
Bihar-dan within the specified period. Deeply 
touched at their solemn pledge, Vinohapi 
addressed a few words of warning and advice 
(“1 make no distinction between you and me. 
What-you have decided is noble indeed and I art 
whole heartedk with you. But you must know 
that yours k to serve as a fermenting leaven to 
transform the whole society. Keeping yourselves 
in the background you should give prominence to 
others and persuade them to bring about the great 
revolution) 

God Maintain the. Chart, oj Heart 

Penetrating their inner-most depths, he 
observed, “You know that we all come in thifi 
world on a brief sojourn. This life is but a 
«inail camp while the bigger camp has yet to be 
reached. None knows where shall we all be in 
this grand journey and whether we shall be all 
together or dispersed in different quarters. My 
answer is that God keeps a chart of hearts with 
Him. They of this world know nothing thout it, 
for they estimate a man only from without and 
have no knowledge of inner-self. You may 
honour me as somebody big, while I get haughty 
and arrogant inside. At my moment of departure, 
He will look at His chart and shunt me off to the 
place 1 deserve. What counts most is the feeling 
yon carry in the inner-most recesses of yopr 
heart. If it is pure and unsullied, it will have ite 
influence on the whole creation, for the outer it* 
a mere reflex of the interior. I would, therefore* 
suggest to all of you to make it a point to devote 
an hour, # at least half-an-hour without fail, for 
study everyday. It will also help you iu 
smoolhening the long journey you have to> 
traverse ahead.” 
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Bhiar-dan Would Sair ns all 

There was another sitting of workers of 
Bihar State Panchayat Parifihad and Bihar 
State Co-operative Federation under the 
chairmanship of Shri Vinodanand Jha, the 
former Chief Minister of Bihar. Bharat 
Sevak Samaj (Bihar) and other bodies were 
also represented. In his presidential speech, 
Vinoda Babu pointed out that not only our 
democracy but also the entire humanity was 
on a state of peril. The law of majority- 
minority had brought conflict and ill will 
every where and threatened the very exis¬ 
tence of our society. Vinoda Babu stressed 
on the tremendous potentialities of Gram- 
dan and Bihar-dan which alone could save 
the country at this critical hour. Shri Deep 
Narain Singh, chairman of Bihar Co-operative 
Federation, endorsed Vinoda Itabu’a appeal. 
Shri Saraju Pra6ad, Secretary of the Bihar 
Branch of Gandhi Memorial Trust, read out 
the resolution incorporating the pledge of 
Bihar-dan. It was passed unanimously. 

Vinobaji was also present on the occasion. 

Welcoming their decision he said, “The 
general elections held last year were carried 

out in seven days. Now they arc thinking of 

holding the next election on one and the 

same day, all over the country. I helievc 

that Bihar dan need not require such a long 

period as extending upto 2nd October, but 

should be accomplished in one day. What 

is required is will-power and determination 

to turn this into a reality.” 

W n Sof lety hi/ 1*171 

Vinobaji continued. Time is running fast. 
You have to obtain Bihar-dan without any 


delay. Thereafter you have to accomplish 
the reconstruction work and build up the 
social structure anew through people’s own 
strength. Within three years, by the end of 
1971, you have to create such a massive and 
grand power as will control the government 
and direct it along right lines. My test of 
Granadan is not the amount of increase in 
the production of food and goods. That is 
bound to go up. My criterion is the growth 
in feelings of love and compassion and 
mutual co-operation. Without them, bare 
increament in production has no meaning 
for me.” 

four Ihtnrjs for the peopb 

In conclusion, lie urged the need of gene¬ 
rating the power of non violence “But 
this will materialise”, warned Vinobaji, “only 
when society takes to the practice of self- 

restraint in conduct. If we fail to control 
our indulgence it cannot but increase 

violence. These days nobody dares mention 
this view before the people. Even Sarvodaya 
workers are indifferent to it. But now you 

4 

have to do it. You have to place four things 
before them : (i) Self restraint, (ii) Produc¬ 
tion through scientific method, (iii) Sharing 
and right distribution, and (iv) Work 
according to common consent. I am sure 
they would listen to you with respect and 
come forward to implement these things in 
real life and offer Bihar-dan.” 

In the end Vinobaji raised his middle 

finger and smiled. He waved it around with 
beaming eyes. Somebody remarked that 

Baba demands Bihar-dan in one single day. 

Vinobaji nodded his head in assent and 

took bis leave with folded hands. 


APPRECIATION OF MODERN ART 

K. P. PADMANAI3HAN TAMPY 


MODERN ART i9 a complex aud intri¬ 
guing blend of diverse influences and hetero¬ 
geneous tendencies from all over the world, 
primitive, medieaval, ultramodern, exotic 
and electic, in from, shape, content and ex¬ 
pression. The keynote of Contemporary Art 
is its Versatility, Variety, astounding alike 
in quantity and quality. Illustrating in an 
aggressively original and bizarre manner the 
fact that Art has no longer any geographical 
forntiers and cultural limitations, present day 
art tends towards a universal language of 
emotion which is difficult aud vexacious to 
understand even to the elite. To the unini¬ 
tiated layman it is bewildering. But to the 
select few who know the intricacies of art 
expression and who have been tutored to 
graut actuality to things normally incompre¬ 
hensible to the ordinary unsophisticated mind, 
Modern Art is full of unique acsthetical 
delights and experiences in the enjoyment 
of which they even vie with the creative 
artists. 

The restless spirit of diligent enquiry and 
and tireless research into the discovery of 
newer forms of artistic 'perception, imagina¬ 
tion and expression have resulted in the many 
current “isms” in art, for the correct apprai¬ 
sal of which the services of either Artists 
or Art Critics are indispensable to ths average 
specfcactor. With the Modern Artist, Art Is 
no longer representational or illustrative, 
romantio or lyrical, but a never ending ori- 


ticism and ever changing revaluation of life, 
and a virile and ebullient constructive expan^ 
sion of his alert mind and individual perona- 
lity. It has, therefore, become externely 
difficult to disentangle Modern Art which is 
in a Heraclitean fix. Sudliir Ranjan Khastgir, 
one of India’s famous Artists, has hit it off* 
thus: “Modem or Contemporary Art is the 
logical development of tradition ; Modernist’s 
Art from which various other “isms” are 
derived is a kind of inconsistent and restless 
atfair” 

Wondering aud perplexed, the average 
onlooker whose knowledge of art is limited 
to photographic realism, imaginative roman¬ 
ticism, and religious symbolism, gases at the 
works by Modern Artists, the exaggerated 
emotionalism and intelleetualism of which 
violently disturb him. To understand Modem 
Art in all its ramifications, one has readily 
to coucede actuality to the unknowable and’ 
unexplainable which are the strange and- 
exclusive reactions of the artists' own mind,> 
Most of the artists continue to experiment 
with line, colour, form and shape, and their 
avowed aim is to break themselves away 
from the influences of Revivalism and Aca¬ 
demicism as they feel that those idioms of 
old world art expression, with which the 
pulic have long been intimately familiar, have 
become much too hackneyed and devoid of 
vitality. Cosmopolitan and heterogeneous, 
present day art illustrates the vigour and 
vitality of the surging creative urge of the 
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liberated and time-honoured conventions. 
The Six Canons of Painting, considered sacred 
and inviolabe in the East and West, have 
been thrown to the winds by the Moderns. 
A profound tiausfoimation in Art has taken 
place during the past fifty years indicating 
all revolutionary forms of modernism in 
techniques, subject, matter, and inner 
significance. 

One of the World's foremost art cities, 
Dr. Anandacoomara^wamy, has put it tersely 
that each modern artist "seeks to invent an 
artistic espeianto unmistakably his and his 
alone.’* By no standard can Contemporary 
Art be regarded as popular in the 9ense that 
it straightway reaches the masses through 
its overall appeal. Modern Art is a powerful, 
persistent, and irresistible challenge to the 
popular clamour to make art democratic in 
form, content and expression, and easily 
intelligible to the comman man No conces¬ 
sion to clarity of understanding can be dis¬ 
covered in Modern Art, for it, being the work 
of intellectual painters who are emotionally 
thrilled, is intended for the intelligentsia and 
not for the man on the street. Naturally, 
such unfamiliar art causes horror and disgust 
to the many uninitiated, but provide unlimited 
joy and inspiration to those few who know 
all about the mysteries of the current "isms” 

V 

in Art. 

The modern painter is solely preoccupied 
With evolving geomstrical forms, and linear 
rhythms, weirb shapes and fantastic ideas, 
through a marvellous medley of suggestive 
lineB and colours Hence contemporary 
painting is a big headache to the Academicians 
and Revivftlists who are devoted worshippers 
of tradition. Sir Herbert Read, famous art 
critic, has epitomised the modern artistic 


urge as being something far away from “re i - 
dering the visible”, an idiom of art expres¬ 
sion not repugnant to the genius of Indian art. 
Has not the ancient sageSukracbarya declared 
that the artist must depend upon spiritual 
values and not upon objects perceived by 
human senses ' To achieve this, modern 
artists deliberately distort form and shape 
and in an ingenuous mixing up of patterns 
and planes and colours through a rhythmic 
dalliance of straight lines and curves, tones 
and values create great pictorial effect, almost 
three dimensional invariably, which excites 
the emotions of the spectactor. The time- 
honoured alphabets of beauty art are scorn¬ 
fully ignored by these Artist Iconoclasts who 
have cut themselves away from all sentimenta¬ 
lism, maudlin tenderness, and decorative 
pretentiousness. 

A skewed by the push and pull of cont¬ 
our 6 !, and hollowed and humped by divisions, 
their paintings of luminously tinted geometric 
shapes display a command of imagery and a 
completely personal statement. The artists 
explore all the five planes, namely, Annamay a 
(physical^, Pravamaya (biological), Mannmaya 
(psychological), Vignanamaya (intellectual), 
and Ancindarnaya (institutional), in their 
paintings which record aesthetic experiences 
full of esoteric significance. The physical 
plane (mineral) is represented by black 
colour, the biological (vegetable) by green, 
the psychological (animal) by red, the inte¬ 
llectual (human) by yellow, and intuitional 
(divine) by white. They follow what Paul 
Klee, one of the most dazzling of Modern 
Masters, said : “Impulse is stronger than 
the mind aud only in the end does the artist 
see what he intended”. Impulse and emo¬ 
tion, exclusively his own, guide the modern 
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artist who is a rebel, whose art is an exten¬ 
sion of his personal philosophy into the 
realm of aesthetics. 

Revolutionary methods in paiuting origi¬ 
nated in France, for long, the home of good 
art, and spread with alarming speed all over 
the world. Even today France is the nerve 
centre of art, arid changing fashioua. Impre¬ 
ssionism, Neo Impressionism, Symbolism, 
Futurism, Synchronism, Cubism, Fauvism, 
Expressionism, Dadaism, and Surrealism, 
following one another in (puck succession, 
have shaken the citadel of art to its very 
foundations and left the impression in the 
public that modern art is a confounded 
affair, inscrutable to the layman who has 
no knowledge of the new trends am! por¬ 
tents in modernistic art. ft i* impossible 
to understand, let alone appreciate, Contem¬ 
porary Art without a knowledge of these 
“isms” in art which have coloured modern 
painting. Some of these, ‘isms' like Dadaism 
Syuchorni.sm, and Pointillism, which took the 
art world by storm when they were ushered 
in have now become decadent, and established 
that much of what had been cleverly labelled 
aa innovations in modern art in recent years 
was not genuine art but inartistic abliorron- 
ces indulged in by dilettantes who aspired 
for cheap fame. Some of these art move¬ 
ments have ceased to have independent 
existence for they have merged into the more 
substantial movements. No doubt, a few 
of the ‘isms' have contributed much to the 
technique of modern painting, though their 
influence has been somewhat overestimated 
by fastidious and dogmatic critics and pain¬ 
ters, Futurism, which, in fact, was a novel 
form of illustration of the movements of auto¬ 
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mobiles and machinery, did not make apjC 

, ‘ 

profouud contribution to the spirit of 
A solid innovation was Cubism which ] 
left its 8tamp on modern art with its geo*v( 
metry and abstraction in figures. It 

*w 

vested the quality of dynauiicism to art r ; f 
through the analysis of planes of figures 
their dexterous arrangement to stir up e.rno- f 

v* 

tions. Even then Cubism became but W: 

■ ' y< 

doctrine in Art, and not art itself, for^ 
Cubism was a happy union between art“ 
and dynamics. The dynamic patterning abet- 
colour scheme of the stalwarts Picasso,;, 
Mattisse, and Rraque constitute the mostj 
sensational and outstanding expressions of 

Cubistic Art though opposed to the cop*? 

> , 

voution well established by the world's* 
greatest Master Leonardo da Vinci that/ 
the natural human figure contained all; 
possibilities for artistic expression. 


In the hands of accomplished masters; 
who were equally proficient in drawing and 
colouring, some of the new art movement#- 
did exceedingly well. Their amazing apd 
speedy success thrilled the lesser artists* 
When the crowd of mediocrities exploited 
these ‘isms’, art deteriorated into prepay- 

gauriu for novel forms and a violent denonv 
elation of everything old and great in art.. 
Far too sophisticated are the works of some 
of these dilletantcs and opportunists for 
they # reveal a pernicious anaemia in art.. 
The one new movement which has establi* 
shed itself firmly is Surrealism, and it may 
be said that all current innovations in 
painting are either adaptations or variations 
or amplifications of Surrealism, lu its 

r 

eloquent appeal for imagination, Surrealism 
caught the fancy of art enthusiasts all over, 
the world. The Surrealists declared that 
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they are “opposed to all goodness and 
beauty”, thereby causing a violent tremor 
in the Academic and Revivalist art circles. 
? German Metaphysics and Psycho analysis 
Were courageously marshalled by the Surr- 
ealiats to repudiate tradition in Art. The 
Surrealistic doctrine which embodies the 
quintessence of the creeds from Plato to 
, JBlake, from Hegel to Karl Marx, was hera¬ 
lded with great gusto, for the Surrealists 
proclaimed that Surrealism will deliver Art 
from all moral conventions, prejudices, clas- 
r die idioms and old methods of painting 
Which were imposed by four centuries of 
Capitalist and Academic standards. Surre¬ 
alism came as the New Messiah in Art 
nod many gathered round the Liberator, 
with abundant hopes. 

Wave after wave of Abstruct Art of 


lined Surrealism. An instrument of imagi¬ 
nation and emotion. Surrealism produced 
some outstanding painters. It is significant 
to note some of the great Modern Masters, 
who are All Time Masters in art, like 
Corot, Renior, and Cezanne, were not enam¬ 
oured of the new Art Movements. Living 
the simple life of peasant®, they were not 
drawu to the new ‘isms’ like city intellec¬ 
tuals. The new “isms’’ are not devoid of 
snobbery and sophistry, and too often dece¬ 
ptive labels have been given by self seek¬ 
ing art dealers and art critics who aie out 
to exploit art and appeal to mass sugges¬ 
tion and current political manias That is 
why most of the ‘isms’ devoid of integrity 
and artistic woith have not survived the 
test of time. The current feeling in art 
circles of France is that the art world has 


which Surrealism is the most poteut has 
engulfed Art during the past fifty years. 
Dadaism which converted Art into an irra¬ 
tional mockery was a reflection of postwar 
disillusion. Its aim was the liquidation of 
the intellectual bias of Cubism Dadaism 
was shortlived. Surrealism with its insis¬ 
tence on automatism and the searching of 
the subconscious miud was shrunk from 
Dadaism. Alfred Baur, a noted art critic, 
Says “The Surrealists preserved the anti- 
rational character of Dada but developed 
a far more systematic and serious experi¬ 
mental attitude towards the sub-conscious 
as the essential source of art”. “Pure psy¬ 
chic automatism, by which it is intended 
to express, verbally, in writing or by other 
means, the real*process of thought. It is 
thought’s dictation, all exercise of reason 
and every aesthetic or moral preoccupation 
being absent”. That was how Breton de- 


had enough of revolutionary methods and 
that the return to tradition is a welcome 
sign. Giants like Rodin and Matfcisse were 
saturated with the tradition of the past, 
and yet they created most original and uni¬ 
que pieces of art which are unequalled. 
Ryder, Van Gogh, MonticelU, and Nicholas, 
Roerich who are Master Artists, have pro¬ 
duced astoundingly magical effects, absolu¬ 
tely new, in their famous paintings which 
are beyond the reach 4 of the Modernists 
who are the exponents of ‘isms”. The 
inspired works of these stalwarts soar high 
over the paintings by the stodgy Moderns, 
and reveal what is rial, great Art. Yet, 
who can deny that some of the most famous 
and powerful imaginative contemporary 
Artists are the revolutionaries—Picasso, 
Braque, Mattisse, Paul Klee, Paul Nash, 
Salvador Dali and the Mexican Diego, eacK 
one a veritable Giant ? 


' , , tf . ' 

With hU characteristic profoundity« Sri 
Aurobindo has said thus of Abstract Art: 
"The idea (of the modernist) is to get rid 
of all over-expression , of language for the 
sake of language, of form for the sake of 
form, because all that veils the thing in 
itself, dresses it up, prevents it from com¬ 
ing out in the seizing nudity of the truth 
the power of its intrinsic appeal. There 
is a sort of mysticism here that wants to 
express the inexpressible. It is the same 
impulse that pervades the recent endeav¬ 
our of art. Form hides, not expresses the 
reality : let us suppress the concealing form 
. and express the reality by its appropriate 
geometrical figures and you have Cubism, 
or, since that is too much, suppress exactitude 
of form and replace it by more significant 
forms that indicate rather than conceal the 
truth—so you get “abstract” painting or, what 
18 within reveals itself in dreams, not in 
waking phenomena, ’let us have in poetry 
or painting the figures, visions, sequences, 
design and of dream, and >ou have Surrea¬ 
list Art and Poetry”. Against this back¬ 
ground of flashing Truth and Wisdom one 
has to evaluate Modern Art. 

Modernistic Artists record directly, with¬ 
out editing, their emotional experiences 
and thought processes through Abstract 
Art which is apparently a chaotic jumble 
of divergent, convergent and rhythmic lines 
and planes, a simplification of forms aud 
shapes 'fused into an intricate design, a 
dynamic use of contours and colours. They 
play malicious havoc with all accepted 
canons of art. Impelled by galvanic motor 
energy and cerebral considerations, they 
seek for immutable architypes existent be¬ 
neath the surface of appearances and un¬ 



veils an the subtterranean depths of 
psyche. Rockwell Kent, one of the wor 
greatest living American Artists, has 
thus : "In the minds of a large section ot 
our culturally sophisticated, or gullible pnb}^ 

it has come to be believed that if it is n$|; 

• •• 

an Abstraction it is not Art. In art.—re*; 
cognising Aesthetics as we must, to be wfeajte: 
our senses apprehend of all pervading unir| 
versal order—Abstraction would remov#f 
from its context, life and matter ; and fit' 
its disembodied elements wi/h line, "purify 

i 

line of course, "pure” from, "pure” oolong 
create Art. f the material Universe, of<$* 
the beauty and dignity of man, and of hjfo..* 

joys and sorrows, the Abstractionist is, b$>; 

* * 1 

the very definition of his art irreverent.” 


t, 

* < 


Whether one likes it or not, Abstraction.; 
has largely coloured Modern Art and 
has come to stay. It is futile to attempt;: 
to ignore Abstract Art Abstract or libuj 
representational Art expressed in arbitrary',/ 
and unfamiliar compositions and formitp 
patterns invented by modern artists, is not ; 
intelligible. It began in 1906 in Paris and?:' 
today it is the most vital and controlling]; 
international force in Modern Art. T&ft'-V 

first purely Abstract Painting was the wojrjfen 

» 

of Kandinsky in 1910. Abstract Art has 


ahead along three paths—one, da$* ; ] 

*i\ 

sical, rational, and intellectual as in the archil 

/ ■) 

tectonic works of Cezanne, (few of the;* 

■ ' 1 ' 

present day Artists follow this path now)$ t 

,'0 

the other, romantic, intuitive and emotional,/' 
as in the paintings by Gaugin ; and the,-.' 
third is the highly complex, violently emo- : v 
tional and deliberately distorted yet prb- 
foundly significant, works of Picasso, Max';.' 

■. w 

Weber, Jackson Pollock, Braque, Fernand 5 


forged 


frffeger, Chagall and Chirico. Some well 

/ 

meaning critics and artists of knowledge 
and integrity view with alarm the growing 
popular acceptance of Abstract Ait, and 
bemoan with the famous Historian Arnold 
Toynbee that nothing but the breakd >wn 
of spiritual value*- is manifested in Modern 
Art. Their arguments against the validity 
Of Abstract Art hive been collectively 
summarised in a masterly manner by the 
famous art critic John T. Baur thus • 
"First, that it is a form of escapism which 
refuses to deal with the experiences and 
problems of life , Second, that it is exclu¬ 
sively self expressionist, an art of piivate 
Symbols and forms, which fail to commu¬ 
nicate with average spectator , third, that 
ifc is unAmerican, not in a Chauvinistic 
sense but in depending too heavily on una- 
ssimilated foreign influences, Mich as that 
of Picasso , fourth, that such of it lacks 
craftraanship and is a refuge for the incom¬ 
petent. Those who do not make the first 
charge often add a fifth, that it is too 
faithful reflection of the sterile scientific 
determinism and empty morality which they 
believe to be the characteristic of our 
time.” 

In the course of a revealing letter to the 
writer of this article, Rockwell Kent, one of 
he world’s toprankiug living Artists, says , 
It is my impression that the most “advanced’ 
ipokesman for ‘Modern* art contemptuously 
•epudiate the thought that art should be a means 
>1 communication. Quite frankly, I am not 
he least bit interested in any form of expres- 
ion that is not directed toward that end. 

; am not interested in art but, rather in what 
,rfc can reveal to me of life as you and I 


tha man of the street, the people in the fields 
and if they would be honest about it, the 
sophisticated understand it—is the only thing 
worth)” of human beings’ concern. An English 
painter, for example, whose name I have 
fortunately forgotton, dress< d himself in black 
silk clothes and a white helmet, l.i)s a canvas 
un the floor, squeezes a black pigment ( may 
be stove polish) on to it and produces pictures 
which, in succession, he his n.uned “Asphyxia¬ 
tion No. 1, No. 2, and N«». 3”. We have 
coimfc’e^s advocates of art a* in expression 
of this sort of "emotion *ii-w”. Anyhow f 
am not the least concerned about it, and if 
what is going on in art i^ to be taken as indi¬ 
cative of what has happened to Western man 
today, I see only the de-perate need of so 
changing the world that mankind van return 
to the normality of other davs'* 

Novel Art movements have often proved 
nnitelJigible to the common man when they 
were first introduced. Hut, later, they became 
wide!) acceptable by the succeeding genera* 
tion> who came to possess some knowledge 
of these new ‘isms’. Beethoven and Wagner 
were called ‘noisy’ and “unitUligihle’ by their 
contemporaries. Time and posteiity have 
reversed this opinion and established their 
greatness as the Immortals. Therefore, 
Abstract Art or Modern Art cannot be ignored, 
simply because it does not easily appeal to 
the masses. Mass appeal alone is not the 
criterion of good art. The artist’s responsi¬ 
bility is not to the common denominator of 
public intelligence but to the highest from 
which the meaning will spread in time to wider 
understanding. He cannot be required to 
popularise his thought any more than the 
scientist or the ma/hematician, for all seek 



truth. Art, Truth, in its newly discovered 
aspects, is often difficult to comprehend. 
If it awakens echoes of strangeness in the 
spectator and stimulates his imagination 
with suggestion of elusive meaning and 
emotions, it will have < omutunua/fd as for- 
cibly in its own wav a* the more exp i.-it 
forms of rational art. Tins it does, indted 
to those who are willing to meet it on its own 
ground. Einstein’s theory of Relativity, 
Raman Effect, the modern developments in 
Nuclear Physics, the theories of Jung and 
Freud, are all highly complex and beyond 
the immediate and intimate understanding 
of the common man. But who can deny then 
enduring contribution to human advancement 7 
Those who want to know about the^e supe- 
remp achievements must ttudy them Whv 
should this nec^saiy concession be denud 
to the \itisf, who too is an Inventor. 

J hf* real reison whv Modern Art fails 

» 

to interest and enlighten the average onlooker 
in hi*. thec& inability and 1111 willingno s to 
meet Modem Art on its own ground. lie 
should take a cue from what the gie.it visio¬ 
nary Blake said ‘‘He wh ) does not imagine 
in stronger and better light than his perishing 
mortal eye can *ee, does not imagine it all” 
Pity the man who does not realise that Art 
has travelled a long way from its start of frue- 
nesfl of appearance or photographic accuracy in 
man and nature. That perfect likeness alone does 
not make a good portrait has long been estab¬ 
lished. A knowledge of the development of 
art is necessary to supplement one’s general 
awareness of what Modern Art can impart 
to tho inner meaning of life. Unfortunately • 
most of the people look at paintings without 
without equipping themselves with the required 
knowledge. Indeed, art * appreciation is 


primarily dependent upon the observer’s in¬ 
herent and cultivated capacities to be recep* 
tive to beauty. Modern Art like modem 
science and philosophy, is an enigma to them. 
If the garant of the unalloyed enjoyment of 
the obscrvei should be enlarged he must 
learn the rudiments of art expression so that 
he will be able to cognise the acsthetica! 
qualities in works of art, which move his 
heart, intellect, and mind, He should realise 
that Modern Art is not colour photography 
but the reliasation and revelation of truth of 
a selective and constructive type, the com¬ 
munication 01 the evanescent glimpse of the 
creative artist. The spectator must learn 
to recognise the visual symbols of emotion, 
aiich as lines, shapes, forms, and colours, 
used by the Yrt’sfc. M my centuries ago 
one of the greatest scholars, in aesthetics and 
and literary criticism, Sishavanatha, in his 
Sahih/a I)(u fictnrt made it clear that the tasting 
oi Iiifs'i th* vision of beauty—is enjoyed only 
bv those who ate competent thereto.” 

So longer do wo have as in the past a 
collective style of Art, homogenous, that 
lends itself readi'y to the immediate enjoy¬ 
ment by all. The ever increasing personal 
freedom and individualism among Artists 
of the present day have resulted in a diver¬ 
sity of style, absolutely in keeping with the 
spread of democratic ideals in thought and 
expression. IS read and understand the 
language oi Contemporary Art, one must 
take some paius. Those who are not piepared 
tor this will always view with dismay and 
dissatisfaction the new trends and portents 
in art. Like every other human endeavour, 
Art too is # constantly developing, changing 
and experimenting. Classicism, Academicism 
and Revivalism, are in the wane, and abstra- 



ctionism is at its meridian. Abstract Art is 
: too more a mere cult or fashion in art, but 
. a deep rooted Movement exercising profound 
influence wherever art is practised. Any 
one who does not have his inner world to 
^translate is not an Artist, for individual 
expression is the highest law of Modern Art. 
Pal Gaugin, one of the world’s Masters of Art, 
, has stated : “One mast not seek what encom¬ 
passes one's eyes, but what lies at the mysto 
rious centre of thought.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, the author of 
famous book Modernism /./*, said in 1935 that 
should be surprised if the products of modems* 
mus in art survive, say, one generation. To 
, this, the immediate rejoinder of Eric 
Newton, reputed art critic, was that after 
all the ultimate test of worth in art 
is that it gives pleasure and there are plenty 
of people who get pleasure out of the more 
extreme forms of Modern Art. Subsequent 
developments have substantiated that Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s surprise aud Eric New* 
ton's conviction have become true. Abstract 
painting is today, a paying proposition, which 
means that the public have come to love, 
enjoy, and want it. What is really wrong 
, is not Modernism in Art, but its preversive 
exploitation by the large crowd of opportu- 
• joists and mediocrities, and the incompetence 
of the people to understand Modern Art. 
They cannot dismiss it as ugly and crazy 
because they cannot understand it. 

Growth and change are the visible and 
inevitable manifestations of life. Art is an 
indication of life, emotional, and intellectual. 
No sensible man can afford to remain unaffec¬ 
ted by the different and unfamiliar transfor¬ 
mations in art. The wise man will make an 


honest attempt to discover the new valued in 
the diversity and changes that have left their 

characteristic stamp on Modern Art. All 
facilities should be given to the average 
observer to discover and appreciate the new 
values. Happily, there are easily accessible 

to the general public uptodate books on art 

•• 

combining catholicity of outlook and popula¬ 
rity of style, as in the famous Penguin, 
Pelican, Margaret Harold and Mentor Scries. 
These books provide the key to a proper 
understanding of Modern Art, and open the 
eyes of the people to the pleasure which art 
can give. 

For the cultivation of popular art con- 
ciousness and providing stimulus to art 
appreciation. Art Education should be im¬ 
parted to the public by ail educational and 
cultural institutions, art societies, Akademies, 
art museums, and through travelling Art 

Exhibitions. A simple elementary course in 

*» 

Aesthetics which conveys basic tacts about 
Art Appreciation, as is provided in the secon* 
dary schools in France, will stimulate popular 
interest in Art. The Art Appreciation 
classes through Lectures, and Exhibitions, 
first conducted in 1936 at Ashington by Prof, 
Robert Lyon of the Durham University, and 
followed up by several public institutions in 
England, have be6n moat helpful to the 
masses to understand and appreciate Modern 
Art. Tn the Art Department of the London 
County Council Special Courses of Lectures 
on the Appreciation of Art and Architecture 
are held. Their main object is to promote 
in the layman a comprehension of the World’s 
masterpieces and thereby to raise the stand¬ 
ard of general culture. Such inetrueUan 
alone will remove the obstacles in the w$r 
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ot proper appreciation of art and enable 
people to be less hidebound, less blind to new 
values, to be wiser in standards and fairer iu 
judgment. If thoBO who are charged with 
the noble task of educating the public to be 
better citizens and useful members of society 
do not open their eyes to the indeferrable 
need for providing art education, and if they 
do not implement a well thought-out scheme 
of art instuction, the appreciation of Modern 
Art will continue to remain an enigma even 
to the elite. 

A product of intuition, feeling, and ima¬ 
gination is Modern Art. The Modern Ar¬ 
tist is not an uneducated man, or a coward. 
He is determined to exercise his fundamen¬ 
tal right to improvise, to communicate 
highly personalised Art. He is engrossed 
in revealing emotionally kinetic overtones 
by sublimated Surrealism. He is a stubborn 
soul holding steadfast to his own visions 
and language. He knows his business well 
and he can defeud his work. He expects 
people to equip themselves with adequate 
knowledge to appraise his art. He is not 
of the stuff of which the pot boilers among 
painters, the pseudo artists, who are ready 
to turn out made to order stud*, like port¬ 
raits, sensuous studies of pretty women, and 
lovely landscapes to please patorns, is made. 
Vision, expression, and pattern, all personal 
and original, distinguish the art of the genu¬ 
ine Modernist in Art, while the semi-artist 
who thrives on sensationalism is a menace to 
Art. The genius of the modern Artist 
asserts itself more in the initiative he displays 
in the arrangement of his material than in 
the relative novelty of the subject matter. 
Such an Art is the produce of a conflict 
between a Concept and a Reality. Without 
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a knowledge of these fundamentals, appro* 
oiation of Modern Art which is becoming 
increasingly mystic, is an absolute impossibi¬ 
lity, for contemporary Art is not an ope$ 
book which any one who runs about may 
read and digest like a poronographio 
tract. 

What Pablo Picasso, the Greatest and 
Wealthiest Living Artist, says is most re¬ 
vealing and authentic for it comes as the 
Voice of :ui Epoch in Art. Says this 
Genius thus about Art and Artists • 

“ The truth is that art is, of course, not 
just an investment, a money symbol. It is 
in fact something beyond price. 

1 will tell you why people buy art. One 
reason is that in art, if it is really art, the 
unconscious spirit of one man, the artist* 
speaks to the unconscious spirit of another, 
the viewer, and savs : this is Man, this is 
wliy the Machine will never be as great 
as Man. This is why we suffer and love ; 
this is why we have children ; this is life, 
all the rest is pretentious boloney. Art is 
the autithesis of romanticism. Art is whet 
we cannot escape from the unflattering 
fact® of life itself. 

Another reason is that art, if it is really 
art, is unpredictable. 

Art is unfinished, and ruau is tired of 
finished goods A portrait may be finished: 
a great painting is never finished. The artist 
has exhausted the subject, but another 
artist - himself ten years later may be—will 
find other possibilities in it a new picture. 

So with the viewer. Where the artist 
leaves off, the spirit of the viewer can 
begin the journey. What is finished cannot 
be art, because art is life, and what is fini- 
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shed is death. The last stroke of an aca- 
darnio picture puts a bullet through the 
subject. It i9 the coup de (trace. 

When man buys art he buys not beauty 

• 

but life with all its microbes in it. He 
learns to love the “ugliness” in things as 
Well as their “beauty". lie discovers that 
nothing is hideous, not even himself, that 
there are no such things as ugliness and 
beauty ; he is liberated. Can you look me 


in the eye and say that there are no vita¬ 
mins in refuse ? 

Abstract art is for the birds. Abstract 
art is phoney ; there is no construction. 
An artist should take reality, bend it to 
his will and sell it to feed his children. 

Art is the currency of the infinite: 
it can never devalue, I know because I 
am very rich, and so 1 .should be." 
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Hermann Joseph Muller 

Dr. S. P. Raychaudhuri writing in 
Science And Culture, Sept, 1967, pays 
tribute to the late Prof. Muller : 

In tbe death of Profeasor H. J. Muller, 
N. L., on April 5, 1967, the world has lost 
the most original aad all-round biologist. 
Muller’s discovery, that X-ray produce nuta¬ 
tions of genes, is ranked as one of the most 
outstanding discoveries of all times ; yet he 
was little known outside the scientific frate- 
nity for, throughout his life he scrupulously 
avoided all kinds of publicity. 

Muller’s grandfather, Nicholas Muller, 
emigrated to the United States from Germany 
in 1848. Muller’s father, Hermann Muller 
died at the age of 47 when H. J. Muller was 
only nine. Muller as a child attended a pub¬ 
lic grammar school in New York aad later 
entered the Morris nigh School whence he 
graduated in 1907. He was the founder- 
secretary of the first high school Soience club 
in U. S. A. and the founder editer of his class 
newspaper. He won a merit scholarship at 
the high school examination when he was oaly 
sixteen, which enabled him to coutiaue his 
studies in the Columbia University, New York. 
Amongst his teachers at Columbia, E. B. 
Wilson influenced him profoundly. 1 have 
always seen a photograph of Wilson on his 
office table both in Edinburgh and in Bloo¬ 
mington. Muller received his B.A. in IS 19. 
Ho obtained a graduate science scholarship 
and in another year he was M.A. in Physio¬ 
logy and his thesis was on <r The nature of the 

19 


nerve impulse”. He left Columbia for a year 
as a teaching fellow at Cornell Medical College 
before he returned for bis Ph.D under Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, N. L. with a teaching assistant- 
ship in /oology. It is here, in the Zoology 
Department of the Columbia University, the 
foundation of Modern Genetics was laid. 
Morgan was the leader of an unique group 
of graduate students consisting of H. J. Muller, 
C. B. Bridges, A H. Sturtevant amongst 
ethers. Discoveries followed in rapid succes¬ 
sion and the publications from the laboratory 
during this period are classics of Genetics 
today. Muller told me from bis personal 
reoollections of those days that the degree of 
mutual collaboration between the workers in 
their laboratory in solving problems under 
investigation was such that it was very diffi¬ 
cult for them to give credit to one person or 
the other for a particular idea leading to a 
major discovery. 

rn 1915 Muller was awarded Pb. D for 
his contribution on' the mechanism of crossing 
over—now considered to be n classical contri¬ 
bution. At the inviation of Sir Julian Huxleyt 
Muller joined the Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas and in 1916 became the chairman of 
the Biology department. He joined the Uni¬ 
versity of Taxaa in Austin in 1921, and in 
1923, married Jessie M. Jacobs, a mathema¬ 
tician. Their son, David Eugene, now pro¬ 
fessor of .Mathematics in the l University of 
Illinois, was born in 1924. Muller’s epoch 
making discovery was made in 1926 and he 
presented a paper on the subject at the 5th 
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International Congress of Genetics held in 
Berlin in 1927. The paper, unlike that of 
Mendel before the Brim Society, created a 
sensation amongst the geneticists present 

Muller left for Berlin in 1>32 after winning 
a Guggenheim Fellowship and joiued the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. The rise of Hitler 
forced Muller to leave the country because it 
was uot possible for him to work there any 
more. 

Quite early in life Prof. Muller was inter¬ 
ested in the progress of biological sciences in 
the tl.8 S.R. At the invitation of the greatest 
Soviet geneticist, N.I. Vavilov, he went to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1933 where he apparently found 
a paradise for genetic research in Lenningrad 
and later in Moscow. lie found a world of 
difference between the facilities and support 
provided to him in Russia with what he had 
in America. His wife divorced him aud 
left Russia but Muller stayed on. Muller’s 
‘paradise 7 for genetic research was gradually 
turning into ‘hell' by 1937 owing to the in¬ 
fluence of a Ukrauian plant breeder named 
Lysenko who was backed by the then ruling 
party. It became impossible for the geneti¬ 
cist of the U. S. S. Ii. to carry on researches 
in genetics. This science was branded as 
Mendelian Morganian nonsense* On the 
advice of his friends ho quietly left Russia 
to join the Institute of Animal Genetics at 
Edinburgh as Guest investigator in late 1937. 

When Britain was blitzed it was no longer 
possible for Muller to stay on in Edinburgh 
and he returned to his own country with his 
wife late in 1940. In 1945, he was appointed 
as Professor of Zoology at the Indian Univer¬ 
sity, Bloomington and in 1946 he was awarded 
the Nobel Paize in Physiology and Medicine. 


At long last, Muller found a place where be 
could work uniterruptedly for nearly 2 £) 
years. After the Nobel award he won a largb 
number of laurels from various organisations 
of, at least, 14 different countries ; to mention 
a few—he became the President of the Gene¬ 
tics Society of America ; President Internatio¬ 
nal Congress of Genetics ; President, Ameri¬ 
can Humanist Association ; President Society 
for the Study of Evolution ; Kirnber award of 
the National Academy of Science, U. S. A ; 
foreign membership of the Royal tSociety of 
London ; Honorary Fellow of the National 
Institute of Sciences, India and many others. 

Muller’s fight against .the radiation peril 
has not been altogether unsuccessful as he 
himself remarked some time back. “Today 
there are two currents in the medical profes¬ 
sions on the subject of radiation. For years 
there was only one. So we are making some 
headway.” Further, over a hundred Ameri¬ 
can top scientists in the National Academy 
of Sciences accepted Muller's long-held view 
and made two major recommendations in 
1965: 

1 . To establish a national system for keep¬ 
ing a record of every American’s ex¬ 
posure to radiation from any source 
throughout his life ; 

2. To limit the amount of man-made 
radiation reaching human reproduc¬ 
tive organs “by whatever controls may 
be necessary.” 

As a humanist Muller had to fight anothei 
and much more difficult battle and this was 
against the deliberate misuse of the science ol 
Genetics. In his opening sentence of hii 
address to the NAS as a recipient of the Kimbei 
award he said, “Genetics seems to be the field 
of ‘natural’ science that is most abused by 
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persons with political and other interests, in 
their attempts to fabricate theoretical bases 
for their practices, as in the case of Hitler’s 
racist obsessions and Stalin’s Michurinisui.” 
The former, as we all know, led to the un¬ 
precedented atrocities against the Jews and 
the latter to the banning of Genetics from 
Russia. Muller thundered from different 
platforms and wrote forceful articles to expose 
their false theoretical premises and the dire 
consequences of science in political bondage. 
Many other top-ranking geneticists joined 
Muller in this crusade and the result happily 
is the rehabilitation of Genetics in Russia 
after emancipation from political bondage 
and a more scientific attitude towards the race 
controversy. 

Prof. Muller inspired all who were around 
him and in the process realised sublime ins¬ 
piration, like a lamp which becomes brighter 
as it burns. Such was Prof. H. J. Muller. 

Leo Tolstoy 

Dr. S.C. Varma writing in The Aryan’ 
Path, February, KWjrt, says abiut Count Leo 
Tolstoy : 

Tolstoy, like Gorky and other great 
Russian social realists and writers of the 
time, looked around himself and found 
Russia on the verge of a cataclysm, under¬ 
going the first birth pangs of the new revo¬ 
lutionary order. The authority of the Czar 
and the Church was being questioned and 
challenged, and serfs had been freed. A 
new intelligentsia, which had no roots and 
vested interests in the landed aristocracy, 
was coming up, portrayed differently in such 
works as At Daggers Drawn, The Posses¬ 
sed, and Tolstoy’s own A Contaminated 
family. Some of the boldest sons of 


Mother Russia were living abroad in exile 
calling for action to change the existing 
social order. And the atmosphere wat 
further heated by the debates raging bet¬ 
ween Slavophiles and Westernizers, reactio¬ 
naries and nihilists, and believers and 
atheists. Tolstoy saw all this, and much 
more. He also saw the coming storm and 
change, and declared, "J cannot be silent.” 

' He did not remain silent. Like Ruskin, 
Tolstoy expressed his disgust with the 
shocking and inhuman consequences ol 
economic individualism. He recognized 
humanity as divided “into two classes, one 
working, oppressed, living in misery and 
suffering, and a second which is idle, opres- 
sing, living in abundance and enjoying them¬ 
selves/’ This was possible because the 
capitalist “steals from the worker, year b> 
year, the most part of his earnings and takes 
it himself." Thus, like P/oudhon aud Marx, 
Tolstoy treated property uot as the product 
of the capitalist’s thrift and self-denial but 
as theft. He also declared it as “the root 
of all evil,” and denounced those who lived 
by the sweat of others’ brow. 

Tolstoy regretted the denaturing of 

human life and, therefore, called man back 

to nature. It was a reaction against a 

social life which was fast becoming too arti' 

ficial, too sophisticated, to remain healthy 

and creative. But the call was not given 

iu the Wordsworthian mood of “wise paesive- 

ness.” To Tolstoy nature meant all the 

processess of life, motion, and change ; and 

he asked men not to live at the mercy 

of blind spcial forces but to participate 

actively iu these processes. He, therefore, 

extolled labour, which was to become the 
* 

sole religion of the coming socialist order. 
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And the only way to help the poor, he said, 
was not to sit on their backs and feel sorry 
for them and give them charity, as was done 
by the capitalists, but to get off their backs 
—a point which was missed by Abbe de 
Saint Pierre when he pleaded for a perpetual 
Concert of Powers as a way to universal 
peace. It was also necessary, Tolstoy held, 
to do away with the State, which wan desig¬ 
ned to protect private property , to non-co- 
operate with an order in which one class 
exploited the other , and to so recognize 
society that money ceased to be a means of 
exploitation, status, power, and prestige. In 
view of this, he said, the proper function 
of the science of political economy was “to 
teach nations to desire and to labour for 
things that lead to life and to scorn and 
destroy the things which load to destruction. 

Tolstoy did not stop here He obser¬ 
ved that the feudal and capitalist systems 
and the State wore not the only institu¬ 
tions which exploited and oppressed men. 
Religion, institutionalized religion, to be pre¬ 
cise, did the same, dehumanizing man and 
alienating him from himself, his fellow men, 
and God. Like Pascal and Kierkegaard, 
therefore, Tolstoy attacked all organized 
and formalized religion. He rejected the 
ideas of the Trinity, angels and devils, the 
Creation of the world in six days, the 
Virgin Birth, etc. For his objective was 
to purge Christianity of its mystical and 
irrational elements in order to make it 
hnmanly understandable. He sought to 
colnbine faith and reason, and thus became, 
like Goathe in German, both the Rousseau 
and the Voltaire of Russia. Maybe, he was 
“the greatest Christian” as Hauptmann pro¬ 


claimed or, maybe, he was the “greatest 
atheist of his age” as Maeterlinck declared 
on his death. The vital point, however, 
is that Tolstoy treated Jesus as a man 
and constantly referred to “this God enclo¬ 
sed in man.” For to him God was accep¬ 
table only in terms of human aspirations 
and identity. 

A man who is in love with life and 
has abundant faith in the creative poten¬ 
tialities of the masses is bound to be against 
slavery and war , for slavery and war ne¬ 
gate life and creativity. “Every year of 
war, ” Tolstoy declared, “makes men more 
immoral than could million** of robberies, 
tireraising, murders, committed by single man 
under the influence of passions, in the 
course of hundreds of years.” A “Christian 
army” was a contradiction in terras, and the 
priest at least, Tolstoy said, should be asha¬ 
med and shocked when administering the 
oath to soldiers : “he takes up the 
cross, the same cross to which Jesus had 
been nailed, because He refused to do what 
this man, his pretended servant, orders others 
to do.” Tolstoy’s philosophy of history was 
thus anti-heroic. History, he said, was nei¬ 
ther the work of some divine power nor 
of Napoleons nor of certain philosophers; 
history was the work of the masses, of the 
teeming and toiling millions. Like Dosto¬ 
evsky, Tolstoy refused to accept Nietzschen 
heroism and Supermanship a: the correct 
ideals of a sane and balanced life, personal or 
social. 

Tolstoy rejected any art which was 
divorced from the life and fears and hopes 
of the masses as pseudo-art. True art, he 
said, brings men together in fellowship and 
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creative co-operation. It must, therefore, 
be rooted neither in an abstract theory of 
aesthetics nor in the artist's subjectivity, 
but in the life of the masses and the 
artist’s social awareness. Such art can 
flourish only in a classless society. For 
in a class society the artist’s conscious¬ 
ness itself becomes divided and narrowed, 
and art becomes class art and a status 
symbol. It becomes highly abstract, formal¬ 
istic, atomistip, and cynical. And this not 
only severely limits the appeal of art but 
corrupts the public taste and destroys true 
artistics sensibility. In fact, servile art, as 
Tolstoy put it, is “a measure of the corrup¬ 
tion and decadence of privileged classes.” 

IRRI CATION C< >m»E I {All VIC S 

J. 1). Jain writes in the Indian Coopera¬ 
tive Review, Oct., 1967 : 

Cooperative credit societies, which were 
perhaps the first to be introduced in our 
country, were followed by agricultural co¬ 
operatives, industrial cooperatives, consumers’ 
cooperatives and so on. The/ have all 
greatly benefited our people and the econo¬ 
my as a whole. Hut no attention has so 
far been paid to the starting of coopera¬ 
tives for irrigation which, as a matter of 
fact, is the basic necessity of Indian agricul¬ 
ture. 

In the context of the present acute 
food shortage and the stress on more exten¬ 
sive and intensive agriculture, India’s prime 
need is for more water for irrigation. Al¬ 
though the area irrigated by canals, wells, 
tanks and other sources has increased over 
the past fifteen years from about 500 lakh 

acres to 870 lakh acres, the latter figure 

* 

represents no more than nineteen percent 


of the total land under cultivation. This 
underlines the extent of the country’s con¬ 
tinued dependence on rainfall and the 
widespread failure of crops which inevit- 
ably follows when the ‘gamble in rain* 
does not pay off. A recent tragic example 
has been provided by the unprecedented 
drought and near famine conditions which 
have prevailed in Bihar and some parts 
of UP and effected the lives of millions 
of people in the rural parts of the States. 

Agriculture is now rightly accorded a 
very high priority in India’s national plan* 
ning and ranks next only to defence. Esti¬ 
mated expenditure during 1966-67 was as 
much as 42.5'* above that for 1965-66, 
while further investment in agriculture in¬ 
cluding irrigation in the Fourth Plan is 
likely to be double that of the Third Plan. 

The past two decades have witnessed 
the launching of mighty river valley pro¬ 
jects and a big expansion of the country’s 
irrigation system. Bat these projects and 
ail other schemes completed by March 
31, 1966 have accounted for only about 
36.5% of the usable volume of water. 
There is still a considerable potential for 
further development. Vast sums of money 
are spent on irrigation schemes. It is 
essential that a sound policy of water 
management and utilization should be evol¬ 
ved and implemented. It is in this context 
that irrigation cooperatives can play an impor¬ 
tant role. 

In the foreseeable future some two*thirds 
to three-fourths of cultivable land in India 
must continue to depend on natural preci¬ 
pitation *and is like-wise subjected to the 
intensities of storms which result in major 
run *off and flooding. It is vitally impor- 
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tant that these rain fed lands receive more, not 
less attention as to the conservation and 
management of the precipitation that falls 
on them. Irrigation cooperatives at the 
village level can play a very important role 
in this sphere. 

Irrigation cooperative must be set up 
at the village level for providing a regular 
supply of water to the fields. The mem¬ 
bership of an irrigation cooperative must 
be open to all the cultivators working in the 
area of its operation. The Government 
can help these societies by providing 
finance and technical guidance of experts 
free of charge. These cooperatives will 
not work as independent bodies but will 
work as supplement to the irrigation depart¬ 
ment. They will mainly deal with minor 
projects and temporary relief works and 
help in the completion of bigger projects 
benefiting their members. 

During times of drought, as happened 
ast year, these irrigation cooperatives can 
play a great role in providing irrigation 
Facilities to farmers by providing water 
From tauks and reservoirs in which they 
collect water during heavy rains. They can 
lig kachcha wells and sink tube-wells at 
toeir cost and thus provide water to the 
cultivators in times of adversity. The work 
>f sinking wells can be done more speedily 
;brongh these cooperative societies than by 
he irrigation department due to the fact 
;hat the members of these societies are 
lirectly affected by the delay in sinking or 
ligging of wells. From a recent survey it 
tas been revealed that in the draught 
iffeeted areas of Gorakhpur Division in 
Jttar Pradesh the cultivators in a coopera- 
ive spirit completed the digging of 1,20,000 


kachcha wells in about 20 days times in 
their bid to fight the draught conditions. 
Government can subsidise such efforts by 
cooperatives by granting cash subsidy and 
thus enable people to mitigate the effect 
of natural calamities in an easy way. Had 
the work N of sinking tube-wells and digging 
kachcha wells in the drought affected areas 
of Bihar and UL J been entrusted to such 
newly set up irrigation cooperatives the 
situation would have not taken such a seri¬ 
ous turn and the miseries of the people 
would have been lessened to s large extent. 

Canal leakage and run oil’ of water 
during the monsoon have resulted in an 
estimated forty five million acres of water 
logged land of which about fifteen million 
acres are salt affected. The irrigation co¬ 
operatives at the village level can remove 
this water logging by taking up effective 
drainage and water disposal system in their 
respective areas and thus reclaim much 
land and prevent further water logging. 
These cooperatives can build up big reser¬ 
voirs and tanks nearby and collect this 
superfluous water in them to be used for 
irrigation during periods of scanty or no 
rains. 

There arc vast areas in the country 
which get water for irrigation from rivers, 
canals and reservoirs. They get regular 
supply of water but some times due to high 
rate of sedimentation of reservoir stream 
beds and canals hinderance is caused to 
the supply of water from these sources to 
the fields. Cooperatives can keep a watch 
that stream beds, canals and rivers in their 
area cleaned off and on and sedimentation 
be checked by taking different measures 
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such a reforestation and stabilization 
measures. 

The above steps taken by the coopera¬ 
tives at the village level an supplement to 
the irrigation department will enable agri¬ 
culturists to make optimum use of available 
sources of water and avoid waste. But at 
the other end of the scale there is prime¬ 
val problem of saving large tracts of land 
from ravages of Hood during the monsoon. 
The worst Hoods during recent years occu¬ 
rred iu India in 1955 when about 275 
lakh acres of land were affected. Long 
term plans of Hood control include such 
means as construction of flood moderating 
reservoirs that have to be integrated with 
anti-water logging and drainage schemes. An 
expenditure of Rs. 148 crores was incurred 
on liood control measures upto the end of the 
Third Plan and the Fourth 1*180 provides 
for a further expenditure of Rs. 115 crores. 
But a large part of this expenditure can be 
avoided if irrigation cooperatives are formed 
at the village level and they work in coordi¬ 
nation with the irrigation department. 

Irrigation cooperatives at the village level 
can ensure an expeditious, fuller and efficient 
utilization of the irrigation potential by re¬ 


moving the causes of .delayed or inefficient 
utilization such as, delay in execution of 
field channels and faulty design of channels, 
lack of land preparation by levelling, grad¬ 
ing and sub-dividing fields into plots of 
adequate size, lack of uniformity of irriga¬ 
tion as a result of wild Hooding of fields 
with consequent shortage or excess in high 
or low spots, wastage of water and washing 
away of nutrients in the soil, losses in the 
form of seepage, deep percolation and run¬ 
ning off of water ; a tendency to over-irrl* 
gate •, ignorance of correct cultivation prac¬ 
tices and suitable crop patterns. 

Rural irrigation cooperatives will not 
u.-urp the functional area of powers of the 
State irrigation department. They will sup¬ 
plement and not replace the departments. 
With vast areas of land still waiting to 
quench their thirst there is ample scope 
for both the irrigation department and 
village irrigation cooperatives to function 
in the same field at least for a period of 
fifteen years to come. While the irrigation 
departments will have exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion in launching new irrigation projects 
both of them can have concurrent juris¬ 
diction in management and distribution. 
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Earl Attlek 

The following are taken from the British 
Information Service Survey, 10 Il-*>7 : 

Tributes in the HorsK ok Commons 

Tributes were paid to Lord Attlee in the 
House of Commons when Parliament reas¬ 
sembled on 23rd October (Hansard, Cols. 
1335-07'. The Prime Minister said that 
Clement Attlee was a member of the House 
of Commons for 33 years. There were few 
men, if any, he said, who had done more 
to speed the process of change from the 
country he knew as a young man to the 
country in which we were living today. 
Referring to his achievements while Prime 
Minister after the second world war Mr. 
Wilson said that the creation of the Wel¬ 
fare State and the attack on poverty were 
given a very real priority in the work of 
his Government Before he laid down office 
he could have claimed that Britain’s social 
services were a model for the world to 
copy. Nothiug gave him greater satisfac¬ 
tion than supporting the launching of the 
National Health Services.. 

But the greatest expression of his vision 
for the future, continued Mr. Wilson, was 
his decision to give freedom and self- 
government to the 400 million people of 
India and Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
This was a signal that the old imperialism 
had ended and that a new Commonwealth 
had been called into being. 


Mr. Edward Heath, Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, followed the Prime Minister in pay¬ 
ing tribute to Lord Attlee. He said that 
as Deputy Prime Minister he complemen¬ 
ted so much that Winston Churchill did 
to win the second world war. As Prime 
Ministar after the war he must be consi¬ 
dered one of the most effective Prime 
Ministers of modern times. At home he 

i 

handled an immense programme of social 
legislation and the development of atomic 
and nuclear weapons ; overseas, the develop¬ 
ment of the Empire into the Commonwelth, 
the creation of N ATO, the organisation of 
European economic development, the Berlin 
airlift, Korea, and rearmament—tremendous 

burdens which he carried superbly. 

Mr. .Jeremy Thorpe, Leader of the 

Liberal Party, also paid tribute to Lord 
Attlee. He said that as Prime Minister he 
came in for much criticism from many 
who would now be the first to recognise 
his qualities. Perhaps a reason for this 
was that it was some time /before the 
British people pierced his outward modesty 
and reserve to discover that he was a man 
of real courage and utter integrity, and 
deep compassion. It was no exaggeration 
to say that his decision to create the Far 
Eastern Commonwealth and the dramatic 
extension of the Welfare State made a 
permanent impact on the lives of millions 
of people all over the world. 
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NOTES 


L. 15. J. Srr.is Down 

President Lyndon Johnson of the United 
States of America has declared that he would 
not stand for the Presidential election this 
year. He does not wish to be the President 
again even if the people of the United States 
wanted him ; for he feels that public opinion 
both at home aud abroad has begun to asso¬ 
ciate him with the progressively intensifying 
war atmosphere which is spreading all over 
the world. President Johnson feels that the 
world needs place and that the aim of human 
civilisation is to banish war from the earth. 
If by his decision to stay out of the contest 
for presidentship, the world gets a better 
chance to realise the ideal of international 
peace and amity, nothing will please him more 
than to retire from the political field. Those 
who think that the peoples of the earth are 
being dragged deeper into the war fever 
that is now raging, by his policy and his 
Way of handling international problems will 
get a chance to discover the truth of their 
accusations. Wars may rage, as they have 
befote, without any Lyndon Johnson to 


provoke them. In fact according to his 
own belief, he has always tried to establish 
peace between nations, but circumstances 
have made it impossible for anybody to 
tone down the feelings which stimulate 
people to fight. There are many races, 
groups and parties in Vietnam which wish to 
dominate the entire region, although no Tingle 
ideological community can claim numerical 
majority in the area. Those who are aided 
by Russia and China are now contending 
with the porteges of the U. S. A. If it is 
right for the Russians and the Chinese to 
try to create new communist states by giving 
military assistance to selected pro-communist 
forces, why should it not be right then for 
the U. S. A. to render assistance to anti¬ 
communist fighters ? Such and similar argu¬ 
ments have induced the U. S. A. to parti¬ 
cipate actively iu the civil war in Vietnam, 
Other anti-ccmmunist nations have supported 
U. S action and some have even sent sol¬ 
diers and supplied equipment to fight the 
Vietcong aud the North Vietnamese. In 
U, S. A. too there are vast numbers who are 
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in favour of fighting in Vietnam ; although 
those who oppose it are gaining ground now. 
World opinion also favours the idea that the 
war in Vietnam should be stopped ; for one 
can now see clearly that a decisive victory 
for any party will be inevitably preceded 
by fighting on a much larger and more inten¬ 
sive scale. That may quite easily drag the 
other powers into it and thereafter a global 
war with nuclear weapons will be just round 
the corner. In such circumstances all efforts 
should be mr.de to stop the fighting and to 
see that the stoppage is really and truly 
a return to peace conditions. The U. S. A. 
and the others who are trying to stop the 
communists from taking over south Vietnam 
must be assured that the Communists will stop 
interfering with the internal affairs of the 
non-Communists ; for if the Communists 
continue to be aggressive, the war will break 
out again, even without Lyndon Johnson. 

It is utterly fantastic to suggest that the 
fighting in Vietnam has been the result of 
one man's, misguided thoughts and that once 
that man goes out, the people of South East 
Asia will immediately begin to feel a 
brotherly affection for each other and all 
humanity. History tells us that the various 
races inhabiting the lands that are now invol¬ 
ved in war, have always indulged in little wars. 
L. B. J. has no doubt given that war wide 
dimensions * but he surely was not the 
originator of the fighting that has involved 
local people as well as the Japanese and 
the French, during the last twenty years. 
It may now be good strategy to talk peace, 
bat soon war may return to fashion again. 
With no admiration for the President of the 
tJ. 8. A. that we feel, we must still Btiok to 
facts and a rational way of giving weightage 


to them in judging relative causal impor¬ 
tance. We have to admit that the people 
of the earth who believe in ideologies always 
go off the rails from time to time and become 
aggressive against others who have a diff¬ 
erent ideology or faith. The Russians, the 
Chinese, the Germans, the British, the 
Americans and many other nations have 
indulged in such aggression. We see no 
signs that the peoples of the earth are 
becoming more rational and conscious of the 
rights of those who differ from them. We 
therefore think that universal peace cannot 
be brought into force just by displacing a 
man here or a group there. A precise assess¬ 
ment of causes must always precede any 
planning for the abolition of war from any 
place or from the earth. 

Democracies and Republics 

Democratic and Republican forms of 
government do not guarantee equal freedom 
to their subjects in all cases. The people of a 
certain State with a government dominated 
by elected representatives of a political party 
with absolute majority can be subjected to 
many rules, regulations, controls and handi¬ 
caps which may reduce them to the position 
of slaves of their elected rulers. In another 
case, where no single political group, could 
attain overwhelming power, the people might 
retain their rights and freedom to a much 
greater extent. In Switzerland, for instance, 
the Cantona have much more freedom in all 
matters concerning their own territory and 
people than even many states have in larger 
Federations or Unions. The Swiss cantons 
can even promote the officers of their militia 
upto the rank of Captain without any inter¬ 
ference from their national government In 


India the various States have a lot of freedom 
to engage in squabbles among, themselves over 
inter-state movement of goods, use of a 
language for education or a script on the 
number plates of cars but in all matters 
concerning more fundamental rights they are 
completely under the thumb of their Central 
Government. Parliamentary government, 
therefore can cause deprivation, expropriation, 
exploitation and persecution of fairly large 
groups of persons without actually violating 
the basic principles of government by the 
consent of the majority of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. People who are 
higher in point of culture, wealth and social 
position are always in a minority in all 
countries. If in a democracy or a republic 
there are no constitutional provisions pro¬ 
tecting the rights of persons who are not 
numerically strong ; the greedy and jealous 
majorities can always make laws to dispossess 
those who are better off and lower their 
status in society. In tome cases privilege 
has to be abolished in order to establish 
justice in its proper place ; but all attempts 
made by government to grab power or poss¬ 
essions from individuals do not uecessarily 
establish justice. The nationalisation of life 
insurance in India for instance has injured 
relatively less prosperous persous and has 
not benefited the poor or the downtrodden. 
The attempts that are now being made to 
exercise ‘'social control” over banks will 
probable injure the interests of the people 
without doing any good to any one. Almoat 
all efforts made by inefficient persons to 
socialise, nationalise or to plan the basic 
economic institutions of a nation, usually 
lead to disasterous consequences. If political 
parties ever achieve a majority they should 


never use their advantage to effect changes 
in the basio structure of society, nor attempt 
to change the status of large groups persons, 
For majorities never last forever, and any 
attacks on the prestige, position or rights 
of others will inevitably call for retaliation 
as soon as the rolls are reversed. That 
society acquires reasonable stability which 
does not try to jump forward in too many 
directions at the same time. Progress should 
be slow and certain and should not affect 
the wellbeing of any particular class of 
persons. In India our political parties have 
no sense of locational rights nor of the 
importance of individuals and their wishes 
and desires in forming the ultimate national or 
statewise policies for the development of 
cultural and economic institutions. The 
political parties always seek ideologies of a 
basic categorical sort and miss the funda¬ 
mental human needs of a community organised 
in families, clans, classes, castes ; or religious, 
racial and linguistic groups. The result is 
that the parties suffer from wants and^hort- 
comings which do not really reflect the 
psycho-physiological demands of the people; 
and the party programs make much of what 
redly does not affect the lives of the people 
in any intimate or intensive mauncr. 

Socialism, whatever meaning it acquires 
in the party dictionaries, certainly cannot be 
a substitute for food, clothing, education 
housing or medical aid. It cannot replace 
good roads, efficiently run railways or effective 
postal, telegraphic or telephonic organi¬ 
sations. The work that has been done by the 
political parties during the last 20 years will 
show how busy they have been doing nothing 
that could make human life more comfortable, 
useful or perfect. The Parliamentary system 
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for the operation of a federal form of demo¬ 
cracy in India has developed into a type of 
government which can be called a highly 
acquisitive bureaucratic organisation backed 
by party men whose promises have not been 
made good as far as the electors are con¬ 
cerned and who have tried to establish a 
centralised structure in administrative and 
economic fields with the sole purpose of 
making themselves all powerful and 
complete masters of the lives and poss¬ 
essions of those who have elected them. 
Jobs have been created in ever increasing 
numbers in all branches of government with 
the idea of stretching and pushing the 
tentacles of bureaucratic management into 
our lives as much as possible. The State 
has progressively gone into every sphere of 
life and the result has been state ownership 
of various mismanaged major industries, 
state sponsored purchasing, storing, distri¬ 
buting and selling units all over the country 
and State control over banking, financing, 
personal savings as well as over industrial 
or commercial requirements of the nation. 
Cife insurance had been nationalised and, of 
course, telephones, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, radio broadcasting, irrigation, 
mining, ownership of land, sea fisheries and 
many other things have been in the clutches 
of the State for long years. Nothing has 
been or is managed or operated effectively 
and nobody has a good word to say for 
anything done governmentally. Education 
including publication of text books ; manufac¬ 
turing a State language, giving workers 
protection from ^disease and injury, safe¬ 
guarding everybody’s provident funds, 
general medical provisions in the sj^ape of 
hospitals, sanitaria etc. aud numerous other 
functions have been take over by the depart¬ 


ments of the various governments and none 
of the functions can be described as properly 
carried on. But the State is not yet 
suffering from any loss of appetite for increa¬ 
sing varieties of functions. The Parliamen¬ 
tary form of working the sovereign, socialistic 
(in pattern only), Federal, Democratic 
Republic has been used for creatiug an all 
powerful and many branched monopoly for 
political leaders and their henchmen. It is 
high time all Indians tried to cure the great 
political disease by creating constitutional 
cheeks and safeguards. 

li.\ ILWAY DlS A >TKltS 

Indian Railways are not improving their 
Bafety arrangements. More and more 
accidents are taking place on the railways 
and the nature of the accidents show a wide 
range of lack of inspection and acts of 
omission or commission. The other day 
when a railway bogey caught fire the alarm 
signal did not work at the same time and 
several persons died and got injured* The 
fire started due to either a short circuit ii 
the electrical system or by friction caused 
by improper lubrication, sticking parts or 
some such thing. This accident therefore 
demonstrated a twofold negligence of persons 
in charge of the railways. The fire could 
not have occured if things were systemati¬ 
cally checked and examined. Also the alarm 
signal did not function. The excuse given 
for this was that of late the railway 
passengers had been using the alarm signal 
in a frivolous and irresponsible manner 
and the railway authorities had therefore 
ordered the signals to be disconnected* 
This explanation cannot be accepted for the 
reason that the railway authorities could 
not pass any such order without a high 


level decision and if such a decision had been 
made then all alarm signals on all trains 
would have been disconnected. That would 
have been a major change in railway safety 
arrangements aud notices should have been 
put up to let passengers know of this drastic 
change. We think, however that no orders 
to disconnect the alarm signals on auy 
trains could have been issued by any respon¬ 
sible railway official and bad anybody 
issued such orders, his action would 
constitute a major breach of railway rules 
and regulations. The incidents and expla¬ 
nations therefore require thorough 
investigation. 

There have been other cases of accidents 
at various times in various places too. Trains 
colliding or running into standing wagons 
or bogies arc the most frequent type of 
accidents. With all sorts ef mechanical 
devices for the prevention of such collisions 
wo cannot see how these could happen 
unless railway personnel were extremely 
negligent and unmindful of their specified 
duties singly and in groups. Superior officers 
who see to things cannot be excused either ; 
because they should know when their subordi¬ 
nates were carrying out instructions scru¬ 
pulously as well as when they were not doing 
so. Discipline is enforced from the top and not 
even the Railways Minister should be 
excused from shouldering his part of the 
responsibility. When the Railways Minister 
wanted te resign recently after some acci¬ 
dents the Prime Minister asked him not to. 

We do not see why the Prime Minister 
thought it necessary to do this when, the 
Minister concerned was doing the right thing. 
There have been many cases of derailments 
caused by defective permanent way and by 


deliberate^ tampering with fishplates am 
other fixtures. Proper permanent way inspec< 
tion and policing should prevent thesi 
things. There are ample stafi of both kind* 
employed by the Railways. Why do they 
not do their work more conscientiously ? 

Wc also hear of trains running ovei 
people crossing railway lines and of collision* 
between trains and road vehicles at unguar 
ded level crossings. There are laws whici 
make it an offence to cross railway line* 
excepting by overbridges. Why are nol 
these laws enforced ? Why are there 
unguarded level crossings on our railways 1 
How many are there and how much does il 
cost to have them guarded properly ? The 
main thing that one has to assure the public 
of is their safety in relation to railway travel 
and the running of railways generally. This 
assurance is not there and the public feel 
that the railways are managed carelessly 
and in a slipshod manner. All government 
managed institutions are working in the'same 
or a worse manner. The main cause of 
this is lack of supervision and of punitive 
action when the culprits are found. If the 
entire railway staff collaborate with one 
another in making the railways unsafe and 
inefficient in operation ; then large scale 
dismissals should be effected by legislation. 
Similar dismissals in large numbers would 
be necessary in all state managed insti¬ 
tutions if India wanted to introduce precision, 
accuracy and efficiency in her economic life. 
Allrights and no obligations make a nation's 
workers completely useless. Our national 
life is reeking with inefficiency, unreliability, 
dodging duties and bluff. Then we have 
quite a lot of petty larceny, cheating, falsi¬ 
fication of records, bribary and other 
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corrupt practices. The moral pretensions of 
our political leaders have not removed 
these. Stronger methods must be thought of 
quite soon so that things improve. 

SirEfKJI AfiDt7M.AH 

Sheikh Mahammad Abdullah was a political 

leader of some importance even in the days 

of the British over lordship in India. When 

Independence came and Kashmir had not 

yet opted for either India or Pakistan 

Abdullah advocated accession to India when 

the Pakistanis tried to occupy Kashmir by 
force. Thereafter the Sheikh could not adjust 

himself to the idea of being a unit in a 

federation of States, as Kashmir has to be 

after its accession to India. Punjab, 

Maharashtra or Bengal are similar units in the 

Indian federation of states. These States have 

no special rights excepting what accrues to 

them through the provisions in the Indian 

constitution. These states contribute much 
m‘»re to the Indian Union in money, man 

power, industries and natural resources than 

the State of Kashmir does. Sheikh Abdullah’s 

idea that the Indian Union should make 

special provisions of an extra constitutional 
kind for the Kashmir people, is based on a 

misconception of political rights. In a 

secular democratic republic there can be 

no special rights for special groups of persons 
on the ground of their religion, race or other 

characteristics. Kashmir cannot have any 

special treatment just because Pakistan has 

grabbed a part of it with the approval and 

support of several foreign powers. 

The Sheikh too should be treated like any 

other Indian, who talks treason and acts 

anti-nationally. 

Danger At Indian Frontiers 

We have a long frontier over very diffi¬ 
cult terrain in most places. Uninhabited, 


bleak mountainous regions for hundreds of 
miles unapproachable for lack of roads, 
dense jungles, snakes, wild animals and 
terrible obstacles created by nature, would 
be a good description of our frontier line. 
It is very difficult to guard a frontier like this 
for the reason that most places in it are 
naturally unguarded and if special guards 
are placed along its length a large army 
will be required to watch the thousands of 
inhospitable spots with no clear cut objective 
other than to see that nobody entered India 
without the knowledge and sanction of the 
Indian government. It is easier to guard 
indo-Pakistan frontiers than the Indo- 
Chinese. The line separating India and 
Pakistan is not so desolate and the work 
of guarding it not so heartrending. It is 
also not easy to cross over and occupy 
Indian territory without such intrusion 
being detected as soon as it occurred. The 
border line separating Chinese occupied 
Tibet from India can be crossed at many 
places without detection because the Indian 
side is deserted and has no normal movement 
of people in the ordinary course of their 
daily activities of life. The Chinese have 
come into India at many places and occupied 
our Territory without detection when they 
did so. Later on they were found to be 
well provided with approach roads and for¬ 
tifications at the places they occupied 
unlawfully, while we had no roads nor 

militarily strong out-posts in most of these 
places. We had therefore to lump it, as 

they say, until we could feel well prepared 

and equipped for chasing the Chinese back 

to their side. It may take us long years to 

achieve that degree of military preparation 

and in the mean time the Chinese will be 

able to consolidate their position on our 



territory, They will also be able to create 
contact more easily with all Indian groups 
which specialise in disloyalty to the mother 
land and treason. The Chinese have already 
supplied arms to rebel tribesmen of India 
and funds to political partymen who 
do not feel any shame in accepting money 
from their country’s enemies. The Indian 
government should have been able by now to 
build a few strong military out-posts in some 
places where the Chinese have been more 
active. We do not know if they have 
actually built many other necessary roads, 
bases and advanced fortifications to retaliate 
successfully in case of further Chinese 
attacks or to successfully reoccupy the 
territories now in Chinese hands. If they 
have, they should by now be able to prevent 
the Chinese from creating contact with Indian 
traitors. For this sort of connections do exist 
between the Chinese and their Indian agents 
and if the Chinese get a free hand they would 
try to create traitors’ corridors connecting 
Chinese occupied Tibet and East Pakistan. 
They already have contiguity with West 
Pakistan through the so called Azad Kashmir 
which the Late Lai Bahadur Shastri go 
unwisely handed back to Pakistan at the 
insistence of Western Pro-Pakistanis after 
India had driven the Pakistan army out of 
it. Guarding the North-Eastern Frontier 
therefore is a very important part of our 
national defence. 

America Re- arming Pakistan 

Whenever we hear of Pakistan 
acquiring military equipment we usually 
trace the supplies back to the U. S. A. 
Whether the immediate supplier is 
Iran, Italy or West Germaay the goods 


are made in U. 8. A. in most cates* There; 
are other helpers and suppliers too; but 
whether they also were inspired to assist 
Pakistan by the U, S. A. is not easy to 
ascertain. China has given some weapons 
and some foreign currency to Pakistan but the 
Chinese aid has not been of a size to put the/ 
Pakistani military machine back on its old 
time effectiveness. Pakistan is buying air* 
craft from France. If the French are getting 
immediate payment for their supplies the 
money may be com min g from American . 
sources. If the French are giving credits to 
Pakistan, may be the Americans are inducing 
them to do so. The hand of the U. S. A* 
is visible behind all supplies of arms to 
Pakistan. Economic aid is also being given 
by the U. S. A to Pakistan for purposes 
other than getting prepared for war. Who 
can guarantee that the Pakistanis will not 
buy planes with the funds that she is 
receiving from the U. S, A. for setting up 
industries, hospitals or schools and colleges ? 
Chances are that funds received for**other 
purposes are being spent on military 
supplies. 

Kenya Insults India ( f ) 

Kenya became a free country in 19^3 and 
a republic In 19(34. The head of that new 
state is President Jomo Kenyatta. Latterly 
the Kenyans had begun to organise their 
country in the manner of independent 
states. That is persons who are not 
natural born Kenyans have now the nece¬ 
ssity to obtain permission from the Kenya 
Government to stay and work In that 
country and those who donot obtain such 
permission have to 'leave Kenya. There 
are many Asiatics in Kenya, including large 
numbers of Indians, who hold British Pass-* 
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ports issued to them by the British Govern- 
ment by reason of their membership of 
the Commonwealth. These people have 
been living in Kenya with British passports 
but the Kenyan Government recently asked 
them to leave, unless they changed their 
nationality to Kenyan. Many Asiatics 
migrated to Britain when this happened 
and the British made new rules restricting 
the immigration of Asiatics holding British 
passports. Whatever the legality of such 
restrictions may be at international law the 
Kenyans have nothing to do with it. The 
British should have made compensations for 
having issued passports to persons who in 
their opinion were not entitled to enter 
Britain freely and at their will. The Indian 
Government sent Sri B. R. Bhagat, their 
Minister of State, to Kenya to discuss the 
rights of Indiaus holding British passports. 
Why he made an appointment with the 
President of Kenya to discuss a matter 
whiej^ did not particularly concern the 
affairs and relations of the two states in 
a fundamental manner, was not explained by 
the government when the opposition raised 
the question of the President of Kenya 
Concelling his appointent with Mr. Bhagat. 
One might think that the President of 
Kenya discovered that what Mr. Bhagat 
wanted to discuss was a departmental matter 
With which the President was not directly 
concerned. 

Mr. Bhagat went to Kenya and had his 
discussions with the Kenyan Government, 


though his visit did not receive the dignity 
of a visit at highest level. We cannot say 
that the incident deserved, the prominence that 

was given to it by some opposition members. 
They argued and tried to prove that Presi¬ 
dent lvonyatta had not shown all the 
courtesy that should have been shown to 
Mr. Bhagat. In this interpretation of the 
incident too the opposition members have 
been carried away by their emotions. For 
one should not take it for granted that all 

visits of all Indian officials should be parti¬ 
cipated in by the top men of the visited 

States. If President Kenyatta had to be 
consulted about anything the proper 

procedure should have been to send a more 
senior person to Kenya than Mr. B, 
R. Bhagat. 

Whether the British had anything to do 

with the alleged discourtesy shown to India, 

is another matter. The British have tried 

and will always try to create divisions among 
the numerous States that they have carved out 

of their now defunct Empire. In this work 
of intensifying disunity among the peoples 
of the earth the British are not alone. The 
Americans and all other powers also 
contribute substantially to the general atmos¬ 
phere of unfriendliness that prevails the 
world over. It is therefore the duty of all 
powerless states to strengthen the fellowship 
that exists among them. There are persons 
who play into the hands of the powers by 
taking up the cudgel at the least provocation. 
This should be avoided and friendliness 
maintained at allfcostB. 
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THE THREE LANGUAGE EORMUlA 

Dr. (Mrs) SAROJINI SHARAN. 


Besides making literature a language or 
languages have to perform five important functions 
in a country. First, a language has to do the work 
of an official language for carrying on adminis¬ 
tration within the country. Secondly, it has to 
serve as a medium of instructions in all the stages 
of education of a nation. Thirdly, it has to serve 
as a link of understanding between various 
peoples within the boundary of a state. Fourthly, 
it has to act as ail unifying force between the 
various groups of people. Finally, it has to equip 
those people who step out of their nations into 
the international world, with the means of 
international communication. 

In England, U.S.A., France and many other 
countries only one language, as accepted by the 
people therein, serves all these purposes. India 
is not fortunate enough to be included in this 
list. We are facing today great difficulties in 
finding out one common language which will 
perform all the functions described above. The 
language issue in India is a Lieklish one. It has 
created much bad blood amongst the different 
regions of the country. It has led to violent 
demonstrations resulting into damage of national 
and state properties. The country has suffered 
immensely and is standing on the brink of 
emotional disintegration. 

Let us examine the background of the three 
language' formula and test the ability of English, 
Hmdi and the regional languages to serve the five 
purposes set above. 

i 

1. As official language : 

According to Article 343-1 of the Indian 
Constitution “The official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi in Devnagri script.” But English 
is to continue for fifteen years more 1 for all 
official purposes Of the Union . The Parliament is 


empowered to make law for the use of EngU< 
language for official purposes even after fiftw 
years 2 

• > 

In the States the Constitution provides 

A 

English shall continue unless the States then 
selves provide otherwise by law. 3 States cfl 
make laws for the use of Hindi or any oth$ 

regional language for State Administration. 4 ft 

• 1 >'» 

official communication between one State an 
another, different Stales can agree on Hindi 5 \ 
common language. The language of the Union- 
whichever is in use English or Hindi—is to Ij 
language of intercommunication between Stab 
and the Union. 

The language to be used in the . Supret* 
Court and in the High Courts and for Acts, BSJli 
etc is to be English until the Parliament by la 
provides otherwise’ 1 It is important to note, hei 
that an ex-Chief justice of the Supreme Court §j 
P.B. Gajendra Gadkar held the view tjbat an 
regional language is absolutely inappropriate I 
the media for the High Courts and the Suprenc 
Court. 7 ; 

English or Hindi or any other region; 
language alone is unable to do all the jol 
of official language for every part of India. With! 
the boundaries of States, the States will kce 
Hindi or other regional language as the languag 
of administration. Outside the boundaries of lli 
the States, »n their communication with the othf 
States of the Union, they have to adopt either Hint 
or English. Hindi will be adopted only by some c 
the northern States. Rest of the States especial] 
the southern ones will' go for English there is n 
doubt about it. 

2. As Medium of Instructions in the varioti 
stages of educational system : There arc fourtee: 
languages^ which have been recognized and give 
equal status by the Indian Constitution. 

The States are free to direct their education! 
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institutions lo adopt the regional language ad outpide theii own boundaries 19 . This lias Je4 tfl 
medium of imtiucUona. Article 350 B o£ the a suspicion in the minds of the southern people 


lndiun Constitution provides for a special officer 
for safeguarding the interests of the linguistic 
Humilities sa fleie also 1 nglish or Hindi or any 
ofhei legiona) language alone is unable to do all 
the jobs foi all the toineis of India. 

3 As bnk of undeistanding : Linguistically 
India is made up of hetrogeneous elements. r lhe 
Indian Constitution has given lecognition to 
the equal status of all the majoi languages 
spoken in the countiv. Because India is 
linguistically heteiogenous, there has to be a link 
language which will facilitate understanding not 
only between the elites of the country but also 
between the masses, 'ihe question of link 
language has to be seen from thiee angles (a) 
link between the masses ; (b) link between the 
elites, and (c) link between the universties and 
the libraries in India. 

(a) Link between the masses—The common 
masses of India are not made up of only Hindi 
speaking groups. Majority of the masses of 
India are made up of non-Hindi language groups. 
It is true that the Hindi speaking group is the 
largest, yet it is more true that taking together all the 
non-Hindi linguistic groups, the non-Hindi groups 
are in majority. If Hindi is to become the link 
language of the whole of India, it will have to depend 
Upon the acceptance of the non-Hindi groups. The 
key lies with them. The Hindi speaking group 
cannot force Hindi upon them. The greatest 
opposition is coming from Madras, which has 
decided even to disband its National Cadet Corps 
because the commands are given in Hindi.® It 
shall not be inconsistent here to point out the 
role of the cinema in propagating Hindi to the 
furthermost corners of India through entertain¬ 
ment. 

Today even entertainments in the form of Hindi 
films h&ve beoome detestable in Madras. Worst 
riots fcave taken place in the naihe of anti- 
Hindism. Anti-Hindi violent demonstrations have 
tftken place in other southern states also. All this 
is Unfortunate, but still more unfortunate is the 
attempt by the Hindi speaking groups to force 
Hindi on the unwilling people within as well as 


and also of people of other parts oJ 
India They think that the Hindi speaking 
Indians wait to dominate them through then 
language and place them in a disadvantageous 
position ll i» here that Hindi has failed most and 
Tnahsli cannot take place of Hindi as the link 
language of the masses I nglish is after all a 
furejun language It cannot establish kinship wit)h 
the masses Link between the masses can be esta¬ 
blish^! only through an Indian language. Hindi 
is the widest spoken language and is inter- 
prownrial in character. On this ground it has 
cot the best claim for becoming the link language 
amongst the masses. 

(bj Link between the elites-—The elites of 
the whole of India should have a common 
language. It is very necessary for the growth 
and exchange of knowledge and opininon. At 
present this c an be only English. A person of 
Sri Chagla’s eminence who was Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court and who had adorned 
the bench of the International Court of Justice 
as an ad hoc Judge from India, quitted the 
cabinet on language issue because he considered 
English as a necessity for maintaining the unity 
of India”. The unity of the elites is more 
essential than the unity of the masses. If there 
is emotional disintegration amongst the masses, 
the elites can bring them back to emotional 
integration. But if the elites of the country 
themselves disintegrate emotionally it would be 
the worst day for India. 

(c) Link between the Universities and the 
libi ai ies : As Di. Miss. Aloo Dastur, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Political Science, 
Bombay University has observed 12 , University 
education and the researches should be carried 
on only in the link language. She said that if 
researches are done in the regional languages it 
will lie waste of effort because it cannot be 
available to all the elites of the country. It is 
agreed by others also that all the universities and 
libraries should have a common language 80 
that they may be able to refer and draw Imowledge 
from common sources. Tfcen only the y ytfjl hp 
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abjeto exchange, scholars, teachers, students and 
books, i- Ibis language can only be English at 
presents 

If research theses on science, humanities or 
social science subjects are written in Hindi or 
any regional language, how can their standard be 
maintained ? A thesis written in Hindi language 
cannot even be examined in South India, leave 
alone the question of its being examined in a 
foreign country. The same will be the case with 
a thesis written in Tamil or Telugu which cannot 
be examined in north, east or west India or in any 
foreign country. The international standard 
which is 6*0 much necessary for a high and good 
academic standard of any Indian research work 
cannot be maintained in such cases. We cannot 
dispense with English in this field. Dr. Triguna 
Sen himself said that he had no sympathy with 
the movement to drive English out of the country : 
“That would indeed be suicidal and put us back 
to the 18th century”. 13 It would be contrary to 
the spirit of our times and our “Yug dharma” 
English is a window for the world. 

Prof. M.R. Dandavate, an eminent educa¬ 
tionist of Maharasfhra and a member of the PSP 
National Executive is of the view that the medium 
of instructions in all the universities in the country 
must be one language in order to facilitate 
mobility of teaching staff, exchange of scholars, 
ideas and researches. For the time being English 
should continue. Later on it can be replaced by 
Hindi. Regional languages should be used only 
at the school level”. 14 

We find that at present English is the only 
language of link between the elites of this 
country. English is the only library language 
for the whole of India which can open up vistas for 
new knowledge. Hindi will take a very long 
time to reach that stage. 

Till then we have to depend mostly upon 
English. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
depending upon English for knowledge. Ameri¬ 
canism and European ism have already entered 
our culture. We are donning their dresses, 
copying their music and accepting their habits.. 
We have even changed our outlook towards life 
and ytojrld from spiritualistic to materialistic, 


Why should not we accent , their knowledge? 


have been learning English since long. Why; 
should we unlearn it now when it is serving a 
useful purpose. It has never harmed us. It bfta 
brought us unity, nationalism and ideas of 
democracy. 

The higher technical education also has to 
be carried on in one common language, ft 
should noL be done in regional languages. iWfii 
R.N. Dogia, President of the Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions deliver#*^ 
his presidential address at the Annual Session 
the Association at Baroda said that upsetting tk& 
present pattern of university education* by 
introducing regional language as media Would be‘‘to 
set the clock back as the country was not eve# 
fully prepared to make change over at the school 
level” 15 . Prof . R.N. Dogra is very right. If We 
dispense away with English at present we shall 
remain backward—centuries behind the other 
nations. We shall not be able even to use scientific 
appliances like the electronic computer and the 
teleprinter. • 

5. As medium of International community 
lion : For exchanging opinion with the elites of tKe 
world it is very necessary to know one of the, 
chief foreign languages. We, in India, are "already 
teaching and learning one foreign language L<$V 
English. English is the widest spoken foreig# 
language of the world. There is no doubt about 
it. 0 

With the knowledge of English we can step 
out of our country into any part of the world’. 
Of all the chief foreign languages, English 
language has the deepest roots in India. It has 
well trained teachers and institutions. Indiana 
like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Dr. SarOjini- 
Naidu have made contributions to itfc literature. 
In other fields also Indians have made their 
contributions through English language. Hindi 
or other regional languages have no place inthe 
list of worll languages. Hence for intert|$ti0gu4 
communication we have to retain it. ■ ■ 

The greatest and the most dangerous enemy 
of India which is raising its head at many 
places is parochialism. It is in its worst form 
today! We have become self centered. Nationalism 
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is at its lowest ebb. No one is thinking in terms 
of the wholi nation. Our unity is in danger. 
The issue of language has become one of the 
disrupting forces. We have had the division of 
our country once on ground of religion. Now 
shall we disintegrate on ground of language ? 
Unity, integrity and independence of India are 
the best cherished ideals for us today. We 
should all achieve them and maintain them. If 
Hindi states will insist on destroying English 
and if other states will persist on not learning 
Hindi, there can he no way-out. It will lead to 
halkanisation of the country. To make the 
burden of learning languages equal on all, it is 
necessary that the Hindi states should learn one 
more Indian language which will be an addition 
to learning of Hindi and English. The thiee 
language formula is the only solution and hope 
which can assuage the fears of every group. We 
have seen that neither English nor Hindi nor any 
other regional language alone will be able to 
do all the jobs a language in a country should 
do. Each of these languages will do one bit of 
work and the whole job will be done by all the 
three taken together. 

Learning of three languages will be a heavy 
burdirtf on in all. But we have to bear it for the 
sake ol our unity, integrity and independence. 

The three language formula will be examined 
ifl this background. 

If we wish to trace the deep roots of this 
three language formula we will have to go 
back to the year 1867 when the first demand 
for changing over to regional language in the 
University stage was made by the British Indian 
Association of the North Western Provinces 
.(present (Jttar Pradesh) in a memorial to the 
Viceroy. This demand was for introducing the 
regional language in the Calcutta University. 
This was rejected by the Viceroy on the plea 
that the vernacular languages -of India were not 
fit for university education 10 Second demand 
was made In 1884 for introducing the regional 
language in the Allahabad University.* But again 
it;was rejected. 17 

. Many commissions, committees and con- 

* 9 

J^ences like that of Radha Krishnan Commission, 


Official Language Commission, Emotional, Integra¬ 
tion Committee, Education Committee, Committee 
of the Members of the Parliament on Education 
and the Vice Chancellor’s conference contributed 
directly or indirectly to the making of this 
formula. 

Three language formula was discussed at the 
five day International seminar on long term 
educational and training programme for the 
advancement of women in Asia. It urged the 
Government to accept the three language formula. 
This seminar was attended by 130 delegates and 
10 observers and it was conducted by the National 
Council of Women in India with the collabora¬ 
tion of the Indian National Commission of 
UfNESCO and the Maharashtra state Women’s 
Council, Bombay. ls 

The three language formula was actually 
devised by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in 1956. ,{) Later on it was approved 
by the Chief Minister's Conference held in 1961 . 2(i 
The impelling conditions behind this formula was 
more political and social than educational. The 
formula established equality with regard to the 
study of languages between the Hindi and the non- 
Hindi areas. It recommended that as against the 
third language-Hindi, which pupil in the non- 
Hindi areas have to learn, another Indian lan¬ 
guage (besides Hindi and English) should be 
studied by pupils in the Hindi areas. 

The difficulties in the implemention of the 
three language formula were : 

1. Heavy language load in the school 
curriculum ; 

2. The lack of motivation for the study of 
an additional modern Indian language in 
the Hindi areas, 

3. the resistence to the study of Hindi in 
some non-Hindi areas ; 

4. the heavy cost and effort involved in 
providing for the teaching of the second 
and the third language for five to Si* 
years (from class VI to class X or XI) \ 

5. the half-hearted implementation ; , , 

6 . very little gain by the students because of 
unreal situations an din adequate facilities 
for learning the thitd language 5 



7/ tbe recognition of English as associate 
language for an indefinite period 
' which made the study of tbe third 
language unimportant* 

According to the Report of the Education 
Commission 1964*66 the basis for a workable 

three language formula are 5 6 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 21 : 

1. Hindi is the official language of the 
Union and in course it will become the 
lingua franca ; 

2. English will continue to enjoy a high 
status as long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the university 
stage and the language of administration 
at tbe Centre ; 

?>, The degree of proficiency that can be 
acquired in learning a language at. 
school depends also on the motivation of 
the student ; 

4. The most suitable stage for making the 
learning of three languages compulsory 
appears to be the secondary stage 
f Classes VIII-X) ; 

5. The stage at which Hindi or English is 
to be introduced should be left to the 
descretion of the stales, because it will 
depend upon the motivation for that 
particular language ; 

6. Learning of four languages should not 

he made compulsory. It should be 

voluntary. 

The Education Commission 1964-66 (also 

known as the Kothari Commission) therefore 

recommended a modified or graduated three- 

language formula to include : 22 

]. The mother-tongue or the regional 

language, 

2. The Official language of the Union and 

the associate official language of the 

Union so long as it exists, and 

.3. A modern Indian or foreign languages 

not covered under (I) and(2) and other 

than used as the medium of instruction. 

Tba implication of this graduated formula 

would h$ that at the lower primary stage only 
one language would be studied compulsorily—the 


toother tonguo or the regional 
option of the pupil. According to the Constitution^ 
the state Government should provide primary, 1 
schools teaching through the mother tonguA few 
the linguistically minority children, if they if&| 
desire, subject to the usual condition approved 
the Kducatj >n Ministers’ Conference i 1949)- th&{j 
the minimum number of such children should b&f 
10 in a class or 40 in a school. These children! 
should also have facilities for studying the regional" 
language also because that will be to their advantage 
The Kothari Commission was not in favour ofe 
teaching English as a second language at thS$^ 
stage. 

The implication 22 * at the higher primary 
stage (uplil VII) would he that only 
languages would be studied on a compulsory;;' 
basis : ( I) mother tongue or the regional language; 
(2) The official or the associate official language* | 

At the lower secondary stage (VIII-X) th*(< 
implication of this formula would be that a study| 
of three languages would become obligatory, a 


a student would be under obligation to study ? 

% '4 

either the official language of the Union or tli^ 
associate official language, which he had not elected;! 

at the primary stage. ’ f 

* ' «' ' 

At the higher secondary classes preparatory; 
to the University education the implication of 'thij|>? 
formula would be that the students would havjfij 

* 0 

an option to select two of the three languages; 
from the following groups (l) modem Indian'/ 
languages (2) modern foreign languages and 

* 

Classical languages -Indian and Foreign. 

1 • 

The Kothari Commission was of the viefW'i 
that at the University stage, the three language 
formula would he a heavy load on the student 2r y| 
It would entail a waste of time and resourced 
there. The study of only two languages should- 
he compulsory at this stage. . ' 

The position of the official language in th*U| 
formula : 

The three language formula as modified 
above is .elastic and will meet the varied linguistic J 

_ * H ^ 'j 

needs. The study of English and Hindi would i 
be indicated in terms of hours of study and;4 
for 3 years and the other for those who study it 
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for 3 years and the other for those who study it 
for 6 years. For most children completing lower 
secondary stage of education, two of the three 
languages learnt will be Hindi and English 
which are Jink languages working as instruments 
of integration. Some need only a working 
knowledge of Hindi or English and others need 
proficiency in Hindi or English. Although English 
would be the most important library language to 
be studied, a certain number of students will be 
studying a library language other than English in 
all parts of the country. In every linguistic 
region, there will be a certain number of students 
studying modern Indian languages other than 
Hindi and tlereby opening up multiple channels 

of internal communications. 

Study of Hindi : Study of Hindi should be 
encouraged on voluntary basis. Every Indian 
should have a working knowledge of Hindi. 
Those who will have to use it as official language 
at the centre or the stale level should acquire a 
much higher proficiency. The Commission held : 
‘‘But in our opinion, the cuuse of Hindi and also 
of national integration would be better served if 
its study beyond a certain point is not forced on 
Unwilling sections of the people. ” 20 This in turn 
will depend upon the extent Hindi will become 
the language of administration. 

Scripts : Burden of learning languages is 
heavier because of the differences in script. The 
student is required to learn three scripts very 
often. The solution to this problem as suggested 
by the Commission 27 is the adoption of a 
common script either Roman or Devnagri for 
all the Indian languages. The students will learn 
the Indian language first in their own script and 
later on when they have mastered the language, 
they will be taught the proper script. 

About the numerals the Kothari Commission 
suggested 28 that it should be the international 
form which should be adopted. It also observed 
that the international numerals were actually of 
Indian origin. Adoption of these numerals will 
bad to great convenience. 

Study of English : According to the 
2o£nmis&ion it will continue to be a library 


language in the field of higher educations A 
strong foundation for English will have to be 
laid at the school stage. But the effective teaching 
of English in the lower primary classes, where 
millions of pupils are enrolled requires a very 
large number of trained teachers who are not 

available. “We therefore recommend that 

the study of English as a foreign language, except 
on experimental basis in certain schools should 
not begin before class V”. 20 

Study of classical language : The Commission 
did not agree with those who wished to include 
Sanskrit or other classical languages in the three 
language formula. But it accepted its impor¬ 
tance. Sanskrit and other classical languages may be 
taught and learnt on optional basis from VIII 
onwards. 

The Kothari Commission did not support 
the idea of separate Sanskrit Universities. It 
held that Sanskrit should he taught in all the 
Universities. 

Conclusion : After saying everything about 
the three language formula, one has to stop at 
the thrcshhold of the uncertainty through which 
the country is passing. One cannot miss the 
point about the increasing interference of the 
most volcanic and violent sections of the masses 
ir» deciding policies and putting pressures upon 
the Government to do or not to do certain 
things. The issues which ought to be decided in 
the legislatures and cabinet rooms are taken out 
into the streets, by the interested politicians. 
Everything becomes surcharged with emotions 
and passions. Everything becomes uncertain. * 

Even if all the saner elements in the country 
decide upon noble plans, there will always be a 
big ‘If’. Such plans will succeed only “If’ the most 
volatile and the volcanic section of the people 
accept it. And the walls of parochialism have 
surrounded them—They are unable to see beyond. 
They have become un-Indian, The only way-out 
seems to be an all political-parties meet where the 
political leaders Will try to rise above their 
narrow oulook and give a constructive lead Jo 
the people. They must leave agitational. politics. 
They must leave being dogmatic and dictatorial^ 0 
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THE OCEANICS AND THEIR POTENTIAL FOR THE ANDAMAN 

AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

HISHWANATH SINGH 


The twentieth century has witnessed not only 
the breath-taking developments in the weaponry of 
warfare, but also an inn easing attempt, both at 
the national and international level, to harness 
the forces of nature for augmenting the welfare 
of mankind. In this respect, the oeeanies field 
provides an immense opportunity and a great 
challenge. Occupying about 70.8 per cent of 
the surface of the earth, the oceans are known to 
be the depository of varied sources of wealth, 
ranging from an important source of food, parti¬ 
cularly of animal proteins and fats, to minerals 
like coal, petroleum, gas and sulphur and the 
precious jewels. The oceans are the reservoir of 
salt, chemicals and fertilizers. This phenomena of 
largely unharnessed oceanic abundance provides a 
curious contrast with our world where 70'c of 
the population suffer fiom under-nourishment 
and a great many of them from starvation. The 
oceans, if properly harnessed, provide an impor¬ 
tant key to the socio-economic development of the 
nations of the world and they have almost 
Unlimited potentialities. The objective of this 
paper is to discuss the potential of the oeeanies 
field with particular reference to the Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands .»f India. 11. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands are one of the cenlrallv 
administered territories of India. The Andamans 
are a group of 201 islands lying 500 miles 
from the mouth of the Kiver Hooghly. This 
land area is 2.589 sq. miles-lhe extreme length 
being 219 miles and width 32 miles. In their 
south lie the Nicobar Islands with their aggregate 
area of 627 sq. miles. The total land area of 
the Andaman & Nicobar Islands is 3216 sq. 
{piles. Their administrative headquapters are at 
Port Blair on South Andaman, and an assistant 
commissioner is stationed on Car Nicobar in the 
Nicobar Islands. The Islands have not received 


the attention in any proportion to their impor¬ 
tance, the reason being that in popular imagina¬ 
tion they have largely been associated with a penal 
colony for the settlement of the convicts. The 
strategic importance of these Islands was 
emphasised during the Second World War 
when the Japanese occupied them and built a 
number of roads and jetties there. After their 
reuccupalion by India in 1945, the penal settle¬ 
ment was abolished. After the attainment of 
Independence, it has been the policy of the 
Indian Government to settle some of the displaced 
persons from East Pakistan and Burma in these 
Hands. 

These Islands, situated as they are in the 
middle of the bay of Bengal possess physical and 
geographical advantages as well as unique 
environmental features that make them specially 
suitable for all types of oceanic research and 
investigation, like oceanography, geophysics, 
biomedicine, agronomy, astrophysics and astro¬ 
nomy. Also, the unique composition of their popula¬ 
tion and their location ofTer unusual advantages 
for research in many fields of social sciences, 
particularly sociology, criminology, anthropology 
economics, education, linguistics and military 
sciences like navy, etc. However, the unique 
advantages and immeuse potentialities of these 
Islands have been matched only with the general 
indifference and even ignorance about them and 
they have thus far not participated in research 
and development projects in any proportion of 
their importance.lt is highly important that the 
potential of the oeeanies field there is as widely 
recognised and as fully exploited as possible 
by the Government of India. 

Ill. For the sake of convenience, the 
discussion of the potential of thp oceanic* field 
for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands may be 
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AND THEIR POTENTIAL 



divided under several sub-headings like Fun¬ 
damental Research, Exploitation of Natural 
Resources and Naval Operations. 

A Fundamental Ocean ocjka phk • Research 

In spite of the tremendous increase in the 

Scientific knowledge about this universe, knowledge 

about the oceanic phenomena is still very limited. 

Little is known about the circulation patterns of 

the oceanic currents in all its ramifications. 

Nevertheless, this knowledge is necessary, because 

the currents are known to influence such diverse 

phenomena as the fertility of the sea, the dispersion 

of radio-active wastes, and changes in climatic 

conditions. Similar!), knowledge about the 

distribution and density of deep sea organisms is 

verv limited. 

* 

Many sea animals possess strange organs 
which function mysteriously. These are 
some of the unsolved problems of oceano¬ 
graphy, attention towards which may be 
fruitfully directed at these Islands. The 
Islands possess many interesting oceano¬ 
graphic features and is an ideal center for 
an oceanographic research institute analo¬ 
gous to the Woods Hole Oceanographic Ins¬ 
titute in Massachusetts, the Lamont Geolo¬ 
gical Observatory in New York, or the 
Scripps Institute in California, 


remains to be explored the possible mineral 
deposits at the Andaman and Nicobar Is] 
and the waters around them. 

Closely connected with the mineral reap-, 
urces of the seas are the biological resources? 
found in them. The sea-waters provides A 
great opportunity for the protein-starved; 
world. With the little organised efforts, th$ 

supply of fish proteins from the seas could! 

* • o 

be multiplied. To countries like Indil^ 
which are chronically short in food-supply/ 
the fish-industry in the seas may provide 
a good solution. 

These Islands should provide an ideal 
location for the development of fish-industry 
and research in fish-culture. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have been spending a lot OIL 
the food front. The exploitation of the fish- 
supply from the seas at these Islands assu¬ 
me added importance in this context. These 
Islands also provide an ideal situation Tor 
research in tropical agriculture and tropical 
diseases. 

C, Naval Operations and Weather 

Prediction 


B. Exploitation of Natural Resources 

Oceans are the store-house of a variety 
of minerals which are found both in dissol¬ 
ved water-chemical as well as in solid depo¬ 
sits. A number of mineral deposits are 
being profitably mined, as for example, iron 
ore in Japan, tin in Malyasia, diamonds in 
South Africa. Similarly, sulphur is recovered 
from salt-domes in the Gulf of Mexico, pho¬ 
sphoric deposits near the coast of Southern 
California. Deposits of oil and gas also have 
been discovered la the sea-water. It 

' V j •*' 


It is in the field of naval operations 
that the true importance of these Islands 
seems to be gaining recognition. The natu¬ 
ral fortifications of the Indian subcontinent- 
surrounded by the seas on about three sides 
and the Himalayas on the north, had tended 
to create an illusion of security, a kind of 
Maginot Line mentality. But when the 
Himalyan .barriers were breached by the 
Chinese invasion on India in 1962, this 
illusion was shattered. That invasion also 
served to remove any illusion of impregna- 
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bllity from the side of the seas. An awa¬ 
reness is gradually dawning on India that 
the oceans and the seas, far from being the 
protective ditch, may turn out to be the 
royal road of invasion from without. The 
late Mr. K.M. Panikkar was right in point¬ 
ing out that "it is the oceanic space that 
dominates the strategy of the Indian 
defence.” 

The Indian Ocean, after the Suez crisis 
of 1956 has ceased to be a veritable Bri¬ 
tish lake, rather it has tended to be a 
whirlpool of conflicting interests. In 1957, 
Soviet warships had visited the Indian 
Ocean for the first time in many years. 
In 1963 the USA also extended the opera¬ 
tional sphere of the 7th Fleet to the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. In April 1963, India’s 
Defence Minister had stated in Parliament 
that the Chinese had the capacity to operate 
in Ihfe Bay of Bengal. Already the greatest 
Asian power, Communist China has global 
objectives. Iler coast-line in the Pacific 
is an ideal spring board for jumping off 
into the Indian Ocean. The late Mr. K.M. 
Panikkar had written as early as 1944 : 
"A renovated and triumphant China--may 
become a greater menace to the defence 
of the Indian Ocean than even Japan with 
her lines of communications extended so far 
from sources of her power.” 

China is feverously increasing her naval 
power. In 1963-64, China had developed 
the number of her naval personnel up to 
81,000, including 15,000 in Npval Air 
Force, whereas the corresponding figures 
with regard to India, Australia and Japan 
were 16,000, 11,000 and 38,000 repectively. 


Bound by the waters of the sea on three 
sides, India can not afford to ignore her 
navy. Ultimately her own strength, rather 
than any permanent presence of the USA 
will be an assurance to her security- It 
was this realisation which led her to take 
steps to garrison the Andamans and a 
shore establishment was commissioned there 
on the 15th Feb., 1964. The Andaman & 
Nicobar - Islands have great potentiality in 
any programme of naval development in 
India. There can also be very fruitful co¬ 
operation in the naval development between 
the neighbouring countries by creating a 
naval training institute at these Islands and 
providing opportunities of naval personnel 
from these countries. 

Sound naval operations lequire accurate 
oceanographic information for charting re¬ 
mote areas and monitoring the weather and 
the currents. The Islands of Andaman & 
Nicobar are uniquely suitable for such 
marine investigation and research. Though 
they are in the middle of the Bay of 
Bengal, they are rarely affected by a oyclone. 
The greatest importance of their central 
location lies in their suitability for commu¬ 
nicating accurate information relating to the 
direction and intensity of storms to the 
shipping in that part of the Indian Ocean. 
It was in recognition of this importance 
that a meteorological station was established 
at Port Blair as early as 1868. 

IV. Any ambitious oceanic programme 
at the Andaman & the Nicobars will inevit¬ 
ably face the problem of finance a»4 
trained personnel. But the problem of 
finance and personnel is not something, 
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which defies eolation. Since the ocean and 
its . resources are common property, no single 
nation can be expected to underwrite the 
cost of oceanic research whose fruits will 
be enjoyed by all. It is possible to attract 
the investment of foreign capital, both pri¬ 
vate and government. With the international 
cooperation, very useful oceanic research 
can be conducted. It can be explored if the 
fertility of the sea can be enhanced and 
if selective breeding of the ocean species 


is possible. It appears to me that ultimately 
man will have to learn to utilize marine 
resources with the skill of the farmer rather 
than in the haphazard manner of the hunt^t 
at the present. In the realization of this ideal 
the Andaman & Nicobar Islands can have I 
role. lu conclusion, it may be emphasized 
that India can have a very brilliant future 
in the oceanic field if it takes full advan< 
tages of the unique natural facilities availa¬ 
ble at these Islands. ± 


NON-ALIGNMENT IS NOT NEUTRALISM 


BUDD1IADASA P 

The recent tripartite meeting of President 
Tito of Yugoslavia, Mrs Indira Gandhi of India 
and President Nasser of Egypt in New Delhi, 
India's Capital, as chief architects of non-align¬ 
ment in their foreign policies reaffirms its 
importance in an ideologically divided world. 
Non alignment is one of the most important 
principles that gives a positive content to peace, 
by identifying the political and economic 
imbalances that threaten it by the vast gap that 
lie between the rich and poor nations. 

The Atomic and Jet age has made the one 
small indivisible unit, that is modern nations arc 
much more interdependent than independent. It 
is inconceivable that any nation or group of 
nations could isolate themselves with a neutral or 
negative policy in world affairs today. The word 
“neutrals” has a special derogatory meaning 
when applied to these Afro-Asian lands, in that it 
tries to mark them as “fence sitters” in interna- 
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tional relations who are said to be completely! 
unmindful of what fate awaits the rest of mankind; 
Such a policy is both impracticable and suicidal 

(V 

in application in our New World. It is perhaps 
through ignorance rather than with malicious 
intent that India, Ceylon, Southeast Asian and 
African lands are termed neutrals. This assertion 
bv both sides of the power blocks is quite 
unwarranted as they possess dynamic and positive 
alignment with great power groups. 

The application of the word “neutrals" defini¬ 
tely has a recent history. The post-World War II 
era saw the rise of two giants of continental dimens- 
nons : the United States and the li.S.S.R. as the 
world's greatest powers. Each had the alignment 
of one-third of mankind. The one-third aligned 
to the IJ.^.-U.K. is pledged to uphold the 
western democratic way while another third was 
committed lo the Soviet Union-China block is 
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pledged !o sustain the communist way of life* 
The remaining one-third arc the nations 
uncommitted to either of the above two groups, 
who exist in the Asian-African region. There is 
a constant ideological and economic cold warfare 
between the power groups to win the minds of 
the millions who inhabit these lands. It is some 
of these umommiHrd nations who are wantonly 
called neutrals. 

In the words of the Burmese Ex-Premier, 
U. Nu, “the implication seems to be that a 
nation that does not choose sides and irrevocably 
with one or the other camp in the armed truce 
that exists in the world today, lacks courage and 
convictions. And veiv often the inference which 
seems to be drawn is that if you are. not with us, 
then you are against us, you must he either 
openly or secretly in tow with communism. Ibis 
seems to he the Western concept of neutralism 
and therefore there exists a real need for the 
clarification so that we may build better under¬ 
standing between the East and the West.” 

Neutrality is a woid that applies to war and 
belligerency and it is the opposite of belligerency. 
Man has developed such a state of mind in the 
post-war era that be cannot get out of the war 
mentally. The word neutral is completely out of 
place in time of peace and no war. The so-called 
neutral nations are supposed to fall in line with 
one group or the other of the two power-blocks 
and they are not entitled to a place for indepen¬ 
dent thought and action. This kind of thinking 
is essentially authoritarian according to late 
Premiers Nehru of India and Bandaranaike of 
Ceylon. 

These uncommitted nations find that thev 
would have to face formidable problems besides 
the moral factors involved if they were to join any 
power groups. Any alignment would inevitably 
involve the acceptance of military aid, which 
means the mortgaging their future to power 
groups which they have joined. Besides the 
acceptance of such aid leads them to be labeled 
puppets or satellites. Military alliances are 
inevitably a challenge to some other country and 
stand in the way of friendship with some other 
country. Further military alliances on a regional 


basis are absolutely obsolete in the solution ot 
world problems in this atomic and missile age. 
Therefore international problems could best be 
solved through direct negotiations or through the 
United Nations Organization. The late Ceylon 
Premier Bandaranaike and ex-President Sukarno 
of Indonesia stated that “military alliances 
arc pregnant with danger to world peace.” 
These aie tome of the reasons why India and 
southeast Asian and African nations steadfastly 
icfiise any military alliances. 

It is rather tactful recognition of the merits 
of non-alignment that India was made chairman 
of the truce commission in Korea and later 
chairman of the. Armistice commission in Indo¬ 
china after the Four Power Geneva Conference in 
1051. Had India committed herself to any one 
group she would not have been trusted and 
honoured by both sides of the power groups. 

The positive role played by India, Burma, 
and ('eyion in their international relations are 
further strengthened when a study of the United 
Nations’ voting is carefully analyzed. These 
nations have more or less voted 70 per cent of the 
time with the U.S.A.—U.K. and 20 per cent 
with the U.S.S.R. and the balance, lOper cent, 
she has been a complete “fence-sitter.*’ These 
nations ha\ sided with either of the big powers 
whenever they felt that they were on the right 
path, or they remained completely neutral, or 
they launched a suitable amendment to the 
motion on the floor. Therefore, such voting 
identifies them with a positive contribution to 
world peace. And unlike countries like Switzer¬ 
land which is definitely neutral in the sense she 
even refuses to seek the United Nation’s mem- 
bership. 

Thus the foreign policies of these Asian 
lands are independent and positive in application. 
Their policies are not only conditioned for their 
self-preservation as independent nations, hut also 
conditioned by their historic past. They are follo¬ 
wing the Middle Path-a positive path advocated 
by the Great Buddha in the 6th century B.C. 
India, Burma, Ceylon and Cambodia close!] 
adhere to the Buddha’s gospel of love, compassior 
and biotherhood of man. . They refttw to Job 


sides as they are built on bate and fear and any 
future war will be a catastrophe for mankind. It 
is on these moral grounds that these nations have 
accepted India's pancha-sila—five principles, in 
conducting international relations. It is based on 
the Buddha’s precepts for the daily conduct of 
life. The five principles that guide the relations 
among the nations are : 

J. Mutual respect for each other’s freedom. 

2. Territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

3. Non-interference in each other's internal 
and external affairs. 

4. Non-aggression. 

5. Lastly, acting together for mutual benefit 
and peaceful coexistence. 

The la^l principle is 1 lie pivot of these five 
principles I pawhasila > namely, peaceful coexis¬ 
tence. The necessity for this in the present world 
of economic, political and ideological aggression 
which may bring untold misery on mankind is now 
universally admitted. India’s five principles give 
all right-thinking people hope and inspiration. 
When the world is divided into two hostile camps, 
with all the known deadly weapons of destruction, 
what hope can man have other than coexistence ? 
The great British Statesman, Mr. Winston 
Churchill once said : “We win the war, but the 
world will be in ruins.” Scientists say if over 
200 H-bombs are exploded, all life in the world 
may be destroyed by radiation. That means it 
is not only the enemy who will be destroyed in 
the process of war, but also the user himself will 
be consumed in the process. In a future all-out 
war there won’t be a victor, therefore there is no 
alternative to peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. H. W. Baldwin of the U.S.A. states, 
“The nations in Asia are far less antagonistic to 
communism than those of Europe. Anti-colonial¬ 
ism, anti-westernism, the racial problem, the 
influence of communism in Indonesia, the proximity 
of Burma and India to Red China, the mystic— 
pragmatic opportunist leadership of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nehru of India, the the bandwagon complex 
of most Asians, that is, their desire to be on the 
winning side.” The answer to this fantastic 


statement is very simple. There are m0rt| 
communists in France or Italy than were 
found in India and these southeastern Asian cotlf& 
tries. There is no iota of evidence that tftesH&i 
lands lean towards the communist block again$$l 
the West. The II.N. voting illustrated before^ 

testifies to this fact. India and Ceylon haw 
adopted democratic constitutions and preferred^ 
democratic planning to totalitarianism. Further^ 
these countries have ably demonstrated thd| 
effectiveness of economic measures combatting 
communism. It has also been demonstrated iti; 
a foregoing passage that in a future war there: 
will not be a victorious side. Therefore, Mr 
Baldwin’s belief that these Asian lands hope to 
join the winning side is just a myth. 
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It is often heard that “so-called” neutral 

A 

list Asian nations are opportunistic in that 
try to exploit these power-blocks for their own 
economic advantage. These proud nation#; 
have never gone out of their way with a begging ' 
howl to any nation. Mr. Chester Bowles, thfi^ 
U.S. Ambassador to India stales that wbetyi 
India wanted to establish her first 100,000 ingot,; 
steel plant she first approached the U.S. and$\ 
the ILK. and, after their refusal, when India was,- 
pondering over this problem, the C.S.S.R Mferedii 
to build the. plant on very liberal^ 
terms. It was only then that India accepted 
Russian help. Thus it is wrong to surmise that ' 
the peoples of Asia are trying to exploit the world] 
for their own advantage and benefit. 


The peoples of India, Burma, Indonesia and> 
Ceylon are always conscious of the vast economic i 
and technical help extended to them by * the.; 
U. S., Canada, the LL K. and now even the 
U.S.S.R. If this help is rendered to Asia wilh.« 
selfless motives, then it is hardly ever necessary 
for loud talk and improper advertisement. Rather**; 
this generosity of the Western World to these j 
underdeveloped countries, given at a time of need 
will always shine in the annals of mankind and 
solidify mutual friendship and understanding 
forever and ever between them. How r ever, the 
acceptance of aid does not bind these countries? 
to any group powers. 




The j>eoples of the U.S. followed a policy of 
ion-alignment and non-involvement in big-power 
lisputes after the American revolution which 
iterated the U.S. from colonial rule. Geoige 
Washington hirnseH fonnulaled a policy of non- 
lligriment in what lie called “unshackled by 
mtangiing foreign alliances." Similarly these 
\sian nations’ politics of non-alignment are 
>Ositive policies seeking peace ami friendship 
with all countries. They aie policies actively 
Peking to disco\er through negotiations, eom- 
>romi$e and accommodation of some acceptable 


basis on which peace of the world, can be secured. 
One cannot promote peace if one becomes involved 
in military block and alliances. With iiidepen- 
dent policies these nations can best serve the 
cause of democracy and mankind. It is imperative 
that the great powers should comprehend the 
policies of these new but ancient lands. 
Sukarno of Indonesia, once slated “Fail to 
understand us and no amount of thinking, no 
toiicnt of words, and no Niagara of dollars will 
produce anything but bittereness and 
disillusionment. 


INDIA’S ARTISTIC TALENT AND Skill. 

AND 

ECONOMIC PLANNING 

— Contributed 


What is Artiste Talent and again, what 
is Artistic f It is not my purpose to go deep 
into Philosophy and Psychology to discover 
the true and ultimate meaning of Art nor to 
Winler far int> the intricacies of aesthetic 
analysis in order to establish what is perfeo 
tion in the field of Art and Technique. It is 
quite enough to realise, as we all do, that all 
man made things are either beautiful or not, 
attractive or unniteresting ; pleasing or 
repelling, colourful in an exciting manner or 
drab, capable of stimulating woader, amaze 
meat or other strong feelings or just plain and 
powerless to rouse thoughts and emotions. 
That is to say, all man made things have or 
have not a certain mentally stimulating ex¬ 
cellence which is their Artistic quality. And 
Artistic skill is that mastery over material, 
implements and methods of work which can 
bring out to the fullest the Artistic quality 
of the objects made. 

The ideas that arc the basis of Art are 
often very simple. They are also sometimes 
the result of profound thinking and great 
emotional upheavals. But the art value or 
the excellence of the art effort will not be 
directly proportional to the greatness or depth 
of the ideas which set things in motion to 
produce the work of art. The emotions 
which urge men to produce works of art are 
similarly quite simple and homely at times 
and powerful, strong and surging on other 


occasions. Thus, someone may try to make 
a beautiful doll for a beloved child or paint 
a picture just to please himself or someone 
else while another artists may apply himself 
to produce a fit memorial for a great conque¬ 
ror, a martyr to a great cause or to give ex¬ 
pression to a deep and complex idea. A 
great many Temples, Churches, Mosques and 
Viharas have been built by people out of 
deep religious fellings and masses of sculp¬ 
ture, painting and decorative objects have 
been produced out of similar feelings. Poli¬ 
tical ideas have also inspired the building of 
great cities and edifices and the production 
of painting, sculpture and other works of art* 
But as far as the quality of the art goes it 
has not much to do with the size, complexity 
and force of an emotion to develop a certain 
excellence. Love for one woman or child or 
even pure ego can produce a great work of 
art while an elaborate pattern of profound 
thinking and feeling may not produce any¬ 
thing of any artistic worth. 

We have now to leave aside this general 
discussion of the nature of art and its techni¬ 
que and go into the subject we want to dis¬ 
cuss. We all know that we Indiana are now 
planning to become a great and prosperous 
nation. For this our national leaders and 
economic 4 experts are engaged in what is 
known as economio planning. That means that 
thoser who are in charge of this planning are 
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surveying our human and material resources 
, and are thereafter calculating and thinking 
out the best methods of bringing all these 
productive resources ‘into active operation 
so that the country can be more prosperous 
and economically stable and powerful. You 
all know how India is building great dams, 
hydro-electric power stations, large factories 
to produce all kinds of things, roads, railways, 
steam ships and is also expanding India’s 
mining and quarrying, deep sea fishing, reco¬ 
very of forest products and generally making 
a great effort to make the fullest U9e of 
science and technology to remove the poverty 
of the Indian people. Great minds gifted 
with the ability to make a synthesis of reali¬ 
ties and visions are engaged in solving the 
problem of India's standard of living. We 
now almost know what we shall eat, wear, 
live in, make use of iu different ways and 
generally consume 20 years hence, as well as 
What quantitative improvement that will con- 
stitute^in exact percentage, on our present 
quantum of consumption, so that, as far as 
Science, Technology and mathematical econo¬ 
mics are concerned, we are on a very good 
wicket and are likely to break records at 
any time. As a matter of fact we almost 
know when we shall break what records 
and to what extent. 

But, let us go back to the fundamen¬ 
tals of human life and existence. Men live 
because of the urge to live and they pro¬ 
gress because they want to live better. 
They also feel a very strong urge to increase 
and multiply their species, to live together 
In familie9> tribes or nations as the case may 
he, and, also to excel one another in brute 
itrength, intelligence, craft, cunning, art, 
music, oratory and in everything else that 


can be called human behaviour! possession 
and achievement. The individual’, ego 
is the root cause of all this. In primitive 
society dance, music, arts and orafts, fighting, 
hunting, magic and sooth—saying gave men 
the satisfaction of doiug better than others. 
In modern society man’s ego takes him into 
the various professions, into industry and 
into literature, art, music and all those other 
things that men do to distinguish themselves, 
so that the modern man follows his own 
eternal urges and emotions in the same 
manner as did his primitive ancestors. We 
know therefore that man’s emotions and his 
ego are the driving forces that take him 
along wherever he is going. In economic 
planning men in very large numbers are 
coaxed into new ways of conducting them¬ 
selves in order to make them productive and 
consuming units in a super-size and highly 
complex organisation. Theoretically, it is 
possible to turn men into robots and to make 
them behave according to mathematical for¬ 
mulae which will have no connection with 
man’s nervous system at the receiving end, 
but will only instruct, advise and direct. In 
fact, men are queer creatures and their 
sensory responses usually override the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by their upper brain. So 
that human emotions, instincts, urges ; even 
human delusions, superstitions and psycho¬ 
logical kinks have to be taken into account 
as important factors in social calculations 
where one is dealing with masses of men and 
women. And, we are planning to take from 
and to give to all Indians who are a big 
enough crowd of heterogenously mixed men 
and women to require a thorough survey ancl 
examination from the psychological angle In 
order to be understood as factors of produce 
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You may be wondering how India’s ktlfe- 
tio talent and skill are coming into these 
highly technical and scientific patterns of 
production and consumption. You are quite 
right too. For it is extremely difficult to 
retain and make use of traditional back¬ 
grounds of emotions and emotional preferen¬ 
ces of entire races of humanity for achieving 
objectives which are totally and utterly 
scientific and supercharged with cold logic, 
flat they have to be retained and made use 
of nevertheless because they concern human 
beings who are not moved by calculations or 
logic but by emotions and urges which go 
back to the very dim past of pre-history in 
their origin and which cannot be wiped out 
by mathematical planning or by complex 

machinery and equipment. 

The aesthetic outlook and emotions of 
large groups of human beings are expressed 
and recorded in their dance, musio, folktales, 
i^rts and crafts. These can belong to that 
. class art which is called folk art and is simple 
*nd straight from the heart of the people. 
Side by side with folk art can grow the art 
pfthe leisured and cultured classes which 
p*y or may not draw inspiration from folk 
/art and can develop its connections, styles 
*nd forms which, may be complex, intricate 
and elaborate in motif and technique and 
which may, in its turn influence the folk art 
the region. In India we have the folk art 
. oif the different regions and there , are wide 
i differences between areas. The urban and 
■ Court art has dear cut forms area-wiee a® 
well’ M according to periods of history; the 
Eapt thnt has to be emphasised is that India 

" music, arts' and crafftand 




ahd in theft past ,W*: ** , 

tions. I am mentioning dance ah*, 
as these are as important as a»hit 
painting, sculpture and the various i 
crafts in the field of aesthetic and eraotit 
expression. When we talk of artiste, 
cers, singers, instrumentalists, actors, ci 
sers of song, music and dramatic litt 
line up with poets, literateurs, pah 
architects, sculptors and the creative 
of the various crafts to form a grand 
of the great creators of beauty and 
nicative emotions. And India ■hair 
producing artists and artistic talent andsW 
of a rare excellence for over two thousandyCjSp 
to everybody’s knowledge. This history' l l 
back another three thousand years or; me' * 
but we shall not discuss that India hash' 
and is a great store house of talent and ■! 
and even today there are millions of Ind^ll 
who can produce works of art of great 
and excellence and there are thousand^ 
Indians who possess artistic ability of a n 
order and who can fruitfully engage in ««j 
tive work of various kinds. 



II. 



We are hunting for a standard? 
and we are building great dams, pbw? 
generation plants and factories in fever® 
haste in order to introduce an age of p| 
sperity in India. But after we have {# 
cured for ourselves sufficient rice, br<$ 
and the other essentials of life, which 
may dp within a short period, what 
be our outlook in the matter of a aft* ^ 
of living ? Should we pack our how. 
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with factory made bathroom tiles and 
electrical gadgets to vie with America, or 
should we retain our emotional links with 
the past and create a higher standard of 
living that will be comfortable and beau¬ 
tiful ? I can visualise great rectangular 
blocks of flats towering on the sky line 
pf the cities and towns of India and large 
br small clusters of prefab—huts crowding 
the villages. These flats and huts will 
have mass produced furniture, gruesome 
decorations and hideous hangings. Their 
kitchens will no longer display any beau¬ 
tiful utensils made of copper, brass or 
bell metal. Their rooms will not have 
any objects of art made of ivory, buffalo- 
horn, wood or inlaid metal. The walls of 
the rooms will not display any pictures 
born of India’s aesthetic genius, the floors 
will be covered with rubber, linoleum or 
jute fabrics and their steel almirahs will 
hold fineries of synthetic origin. Having 
got used to strange comforts and luxuries 
the dwellers of these flats and huts will 
soon replace the Verna by music broad¬ 
casts of an inferior type, see the dances of 
a modern type televised from a connec¬ 
tion centre and forget Rauas and Rauinis 
And the stone marvels of Mahavallipu- 
am. They will not know the meaning of 
Kalidasa and Rabindranath > Ajanta, Kangra 
and Abanindranath ; Konark, Sanchi and 
331 Lora ; Dhrupad, Kheyal and Thumri and 
of a host of other persons and things 
that made the pages of India's cultural 
history colourful and rich. 

I can also visualise the future homes 
of Indians who might go by a different 
path to comfort and luxury. In those 
homos, I find shapes, forms, colours, designs, 


material, sounds and movements that con* 
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jure up before my mind’s eye visions of 
the past glory of India. I can see the 
great temples and the temple dancers. I 
v can hear the ryfchm of the Mridang and 
the sweet ecstatic tones of the >Veena< I 
can smell the incense and feel the pulsation 
of a groat aesthetic flow of life. The Mogul 
Courts float into my vision and I see 
beautiful palaces, fountains and gardens. 
The beauty of things take on a lyrical and 
sensual form but retain a grandeur of their 
own. New steps in dancing supported by 
the Taka la and the Sareng, the heady 
smell of itR and a thousand lights reflec¬ 
ted on exquisitely inlaid marble, priceless 
carpets, shawls, embroidary and jewellery 
create a new atmosphere of illusive charm. 

These homes and their contents have deve- 

« 

loped the old themes and given them new 
shapes and forms. But the emotion that 
move the people here never broke away 
utterly and devastatingly from the past. 
They kept the past and added to it. If 
they changed shapes and colours, intonation 
and volume, modes of expression and thou¬ 
ghts ; the changes were balanced and crea¬ 
tive of a beautiful synthesis. 

These bits of fantasy have been served 
to you to bring before you the fears and 
the hopes that naturally are born in our 
mind when we see a great change coming 
over this ancient land. The greatest fear 
however is not aesthetic but • economic. 
The economics of an ancients civilisation 

4 

incorporate in it the genius and the talents; 
of its people. Any attempt at breaking 
away from the past to the extent of stop¬ 
ping the flow of emotions that creafesd ^; 
made things in the past, creates w- greet 
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not undertake to expound upon ia these pages 


danger* Firstly the talent, ability and skill 
acquired through the ages is thrown away 
and that is as great a loss as the destruc¬ 
tion of a thousand industries by atom 
bombs. Millions of men and women who 
produced and contributed to the nation's 
stock of the good things of life are slowly 
squeezed out of the circulation. 

The present poverty of India is not a 
little duo to the greedy acts of the British 
who destroyed our arts and crafts ruthlessly 
in order to push up their own factories. 
Hundreds of crafts ha\r8 died out and that 
has impoverished our towns and villages 
very badly. These facts are well known to 
our students of history and economics. If 
now, we repeat the performance with a 
greater thoroughness and efficiency we shall 
have no one to blame but ourselves. It is 
therefore very necessary that all Indian 
artists and craftsmen should receive the 
keenest attention of our planners and their 
products should be woven into all patterns of 
consumption that are being thought out by 
our experts. If they require modifications 
here and there that should be arranged. 

Secondly, our shortage of foreign currency 
is an eternal headache to our planners. They 
are for ever going off.the deep end, bo to 
speak, to obtain foreign exchange. We can 
only sell our minerals, forest products and 
cash crops to get this foreign exchange. For, 
who will buy our liydro—electric power, 
steel, locomotives or canal water in America 
or Britain. We are therefore, in great and 
dire need of selling tbiogs abroad. Our artists 
and craftmen, properly guided and aided can 
produce articles of great value for the foreign 

ibarkeit*.: Etpw and to what extent, we can- 
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There should be a survey of artistic ability 
and skill carried out with an eye to utilising 
the same for pushing up exports. Experts 
should make a study of foreign markets and 
foreigners should be invited to India to see 
for themselves the posibilities of our arts and 
crafts from their point of view. A little 
management can easily start a flow of Indian 
art products to foreign markets. The things 
made for the foreign markets must be Indian 
only from the point • of view of art and 
skill. Their utility to foreigners must be 
decided by the foreigners. Let us take some 
examples. Hookah, GutjAB da ns, Pan boxes 
and high grade Boims or K atari h cannot 
be sold in Europe or America. But the 
same craftsmen can produce flower vases, 
rose bowls, fruit dishes, cake stands, scent 
bottle containers, powder and trinket boxes, 
ash-trays, carvers, bread knives, hunting 
knives, paper cutters etc. etc. which can sell 
iu those markets. Saris will not sell-in the 
West but dress pieces, tray cloths, tea cloths 
etc. of good design will sell. Leather work: 
in gold for shoos, hook covers, ladies bags 
etc. can bo sold outside. So can all sorts of 
bone, ivory, horn and wood carvings if they 
arc made to suit the requirements of others. 
We have a habit of depending too much on 
the Government. This work is being tried 
in a small way everywhere in India. Great 
mindB and big brains are however required 
to make a good job of it. Artistic ability 
and skill are vague names for a variety of 
highly specialised productive ability. How 
these can be best utilised for home and 
foreign markets are again another aspect of 
the same question. They all require exten¬ 
sive and iutepsive study and analysis. That 
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requires men and women of education, vision 
and a practical outlook. Those who think 
they can do this work should begin it on their 
own and later offer their services to a greater 
organisation that will no doubt come sooner 
or later. Our artists who arc at a higher 
intellectual level compared to our craftsmen 

Can easily enter the Held of mechanical pro¬ 
duction and bring new beauty into it. Satis¬ 
faction of human needs includes a large slice 
of aesthetic satisfaction in it. Comfort and 
satisfaction of needs can be achieved in an 
ugly manner as well as with a full provision 
for beauty and aesthetic excellence. Every¬ 
thing in fact can be more beautiful. If our 
artists do not avoid the mechanised indus¬ 
tries they will have a place in modern orga¬ 
nisations. Architecture, engineering, manu¬ 
facture of hardware, plastics, castings, for¬ 
ging**, etc. etc. can all afford a certain amount 
of increased good looks and intelligent artists 
can always adapt themselves to new things 
and ideas. How far they will go in this 
field will depend on their own enterprise 
and adaptability. 

Our Planning has been worked out on a 
purely material basis. The various factors 
are material objects like roads, railwajvS, 
dams, bridges, hydro-electric or thermal 
power generation plants with transmission 
and distribution cables, switch gear etc. etc. 
leading to power using units which are all 
machinery with bunkers, storage lines, assem¬ 
bly lines aud so forth. The urge to pro¬ 
duce has not been engendered in human 


hearts, nor the feelings and desires which 
lead to inventions, new designs, new uses 
for old ideas and the creation of attrac- 
tinc shapes, forms, compositions, colour, sche¬ 
mes, get up and all else that provoke man's 
willingness to buy things. Innovations in 
production are tho sellers' most important 
agents for marketting their goods. One 
may say that electric current is electric 
current and steel is steel ; and there can 
bo no question of making electricity or steel 
attractive or beautiful. But we may coun¬ 
ter such arguments by pointing out that 
aesthetic forces can be utilised to stimu¬ 
late the use of electricity and steel. How 
about neon signs, improved street lighting, 
the popularisation of radios and television, 
the domestic use of electricity for cooking, 
heating, cooling, ironing, better interior light¬ 
ing and all that sort of things ? How about 
steel furniture, architectural use of steel 
for decoration, the use of* stainless steel for 
kitchen fittings, the development of lighter 
steel alloys leading to yet further uses for 
steel and the use of steel for toye, carte, 
prefab-huts, boats, crockery, kitchen uten¬ 
sils, large receptacles and containers for 
grain and other food material ? Artistic 
talent can certainly make newer shapes of 
steel which will stimulate the demand for this 
basic material. This line of thought can 
be carried to other fields too. 

* The basic thoughts guiding a discussion 
held at the time of the Third Five Year 
Plan. 


STUDY OF TAMIL BY GERMAN SCHOLARS 


NANDA MOOKERJEE. 


German interest in Tamil literature goes as 
far hack as 1716, when Bartholomarus Ziegenbalg’s 
dictionary on Tamil grammar appeared. 
Ziegenbalg was a missionary scholar who arrived 
at Tranqucbar, a little village on the Coromandel 
coast, on July 9, 1706. Immediately after his 
arrival, Ziegenbalg began to study the language 
and custom* of that part of India. It took him 
hardly a year to delve deeply into the language 
and customs of the Tamils. 

With what sincerity Ziegenbalg approached 
the Tamil language is evident from one. of the 
letters lie wrote to Europe. In this he wiole : “I 
have begun to make a dictionary,writing first of 
all each word in Malabar letters, then giving the 
pronunciation in Roman script, and finally the 
meaning. It would be* desirable for this language 
to bo taught and learnt as industriously in Europe 
as other Oriental languages.” The dictionary by 
Ziegenbalg bears a long title in Latin : ‘'Tamil 
Grammar which shows by various examples, 
rules and the necessary vocabulary the shortest 
way of learning Tamil or the Malabar language 
as spoken among the East Indians and as yet 
unknown in Europe.” 

Ziegenbalg wanted the people of Europe to 
learn this rich language not merely to have a, 
little contact with a foreign language, but even 
more to get to know' the Dravtdian theology and 
philosophy in which, to quote Ziegenbalg, “perhaps 
as much which is good and sensible could be found 
as in the Jong—explored Aristotle or any other 
heathen writer.” The dictionary by Ziegenbalg 
paved the way to the study of Tamil in Europe. 
It was due to the efforts of Ziegenbalg that 
Tranquebar was the first place in 
Tamitnad to have a Tamil printing press. In 
1714 Ziegenbalg translated the Bible into Tamil. 

In 1779 J.P. Fabricius, a well-known 
German Scholar, published “A Malabar and 
English Dictionary.” An expanded version of 
his work was published in 1797. J.P, Rotifer’s 


Tamil--English dictionary appeared in 1834 in 
Madras and the Tamil grammar by Renieus was 
published in 1830. 

More publications on the Tamil language 
did not take much lime to appear. Karl Graul, 
a famous German scholar in Tamil who spent 
many years in India, published the first volume 
of his commendable undertaking, the “Bibliotheca 
Tainulica” in Leipzig in 1854. The first volume 
dedicated to the Saxon Minister of Education, 
Dr. Falkenstein, bore the title in German “Tamil 
wirings to explain the Vedanta system of the 
Orthodox Philosophy of the Hindus.” In the 
preface to this volume Graul made an interesting 
observation that” Sanskrit and Tamil literatures 
are combined most intimately and significantly.” 
Graul published translation of Kaivaljanavanita, 
Paneadashaprakarana and Atmobodaprakashika. 
In 1855 the “Outline of the Tamil language” by 
Karl Graul was published. Thus Graul made a 
significant contribution to the study of Tamil by 
Germans. 

The last Ocrman-Tamil grammar^' * 4 Pra- 
klisclii Grammatik der Tamilsprache”, written by 
Hermann Beythan, was published during the 
Second World War. Grade, a renowned German 
-Tamil scholar, published his “legends as 
Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature” in 
P.K. Code commemoration volume. Before hi9 
piemature death in Bangalore he was preparing a 
“History of Tamil Literature.” 

Mention may also be made of the German poet 
Fredrioh Rueckert who, besides Sanskrit, knew 
Tamil well and translated many Tamil poems into 
German. 

Within the narrow limits of a small article 

% 

like this it is not possible lb dwell, in detail, on 
the attempts made eminent German scholars to 
unveil the arcana of Tamilian thoughts. India 
gratefully 4 acknowledges her debt to the German 
Indologists for playing substantive part in making 
her {deas accessible to the whole of mankind. 


THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN IN A WELFARE STATE 


A. T. MURTY 


The tern ‘welfare state’ has come into use 
only recently in the 20th century. But the 
notion is nothing new. Tt implies that the 
state is charged with the duty of promoting 
and maintaining the welfare of the people, 
the entire people. Hence there can be no 
discrimination. In ancient India there exis¬ 
ted such states. This will incidentally show 
that the welfare state is possible in a monar¬ 
chy also. We have then, enlightened despo¬ 
tism. Enlightened despots, in the history of 
Europe and even in the history of India, for 
some of the Moguls can be called enlightened 
despots, cared largely for the people. They 
sought to increase the happiness of the people 
by providing them all sorts of amenities.. 

The welfare state, therefore, implies that 
all people must have employment, must have 
food, dress and shelter and that nobody should 
suffer. This translated in modern politics 
is Socialism. The welfare state now has come 
to mean economic democracy with the added 
provision that there should be celings on 
holdings of property etc., on income aud so 
on. The welfare state is the state in which 
all the citizens without any exception inclu¬ 
ding all minorities, either political or religi¬ 
ous, should enjoy the fundamental rights and 
the four freedoms. There should be the 
freedom of the individual, the freedom from 
arrest Had dentenlion, freedom of speech, the 
freedom to carry on a profession, e\c. That 
is the ideal because all the obligations cannot 


be put on the state alone. There are obli¬ 
gations also on the citizens of the state and 
as all the citizens do not fulfil their obliga 
tions the necessity arises to impose restric¬ 
tions or limitations on some of the freedoms. 
The freedom which the law of the welfare 
state allows is the freedom to do lawful acts. 
A man has no rights, liberty or freedom to 
do unlawful acts. Besides enjoying the pri¬ 
vileges made available in a welfare state the 
citizens has certain duties to perform in order 
to safeguard his freedom and other virtues 
of a welfare state. They are as follows : 

1. The citizens must jealously guard 
their rights to stand up and fight for their 
preservation. In the absence of determina¬ 
tion on the part of the people, power is likely 
to slip into the hands of a small body of men 
and dictatorship might result. Eternal vigi¬ 
lance is the price of liberty. 

2' The people must possess a high 
degree of political intelligence and abiding 
interest in public affairs and must feel a pub* 
lie responsibility with a readiness to accept 
and abide by the decisions of the majority. 
The citizens should have a certain standard 
of education which would enable them to 
contribute their opinions and judgments to 
the common good. It is, therefore that free 
aud compulsory education is important to the 
citizens. 

3. There should be general agreement 
among the citizens regarding the fundamental , 
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issues. No government can carry on its work 
successfully should there be differences be- - 
tween groups. The citizens must be prepared 
to express their opinion on political issues 
through the parties. Instead of remaining 
as mere spectators and passive recipients, 
the citizens must be active participants in 
the administration. 

* 

4. The welfare state makes heavy de¬ 
mands on its citizens. It expects men and 
women of all classes and occupations to bo 
ready to serve on public bodies of different 
kinds, ranging from the Panchayet to Parlia¬ 
ment, even if such service involves financial 
loss or personal sacrifice. Besides volunteers 
for public offices, voluntary associations which 
form the essential infra-structure of a 
successful democracy must spring up and 
assume importance in the loug run. These 
include societies for promoting all sorts of 
good causes, from the welfare of discharged 
prisoners, to the care of children deprived by 
misfortune of a normal family life. There is 
a great need in a country like India for the 
growth and development of voluntary bodies 
of this kind, and many more people—espe¬ 
cially women-—are needed to serve on them. 
Their purpose is to bring to the notice of 
public opinion and the government the needs 
’of the blind, the deaf and the lame, to awaken 
the public conscience, and to focus attention 
of the exploited and submerged elements of 
society. 

Voluntary bodies need not be limited to 
engaging in civic education or in promoting 
good causes* They can also pioneer services 
of a kind which public authorities do not 
yet provide, for example, taking care of old 
people or the orphans, or the . unmarried 


mother and her offspring. In England, some 
of the social services we value most began as 
voluntary services offered by non-governmtfar : 
tal bodies and were later taken over by the 
states or local authorities and provided for 
everyone. In a country like India, a huge 
proportion of the population which possesses 
the vote, is illiterate, and the creation of an 
intelligent and discriminating public opinion 
among the masses is of extraordinary impor¬ 
tance. The task of political and civic aducation 
must be placed high in the list of functions 
of the trade unions, co-operatives, chambers, 
of commerce, and other voluntary bodies. 

Voluntary effort in these and other dire¬ 
ctions, is indispensable to the welfare state 
and is essential to making democracy work* 
It is surprising to learn that the famous 
Servants of India Society is in decline, be¬ 
cause there seems to be less for its members 
to do than formerly. Just the contrarjL^hould 
have been true. The growth of functions of 
government in a welfare state leads to a 
corresponding increase in the need for volun¬ 
tary bodies to supplement and complement 
the work of the public authorities. 

If the individual man or woman is not 
willing to give voluntary service in generous 
measure as a spontaneous act of citizenship 
the welfare state may degenerate into mere 
paternalism, with government consisting of 
management from above rather than being 
a response from below. Leadership there 
mu&fc be, but leadership is helped and not 
hindered Jby clear indications of the popular 
will and by widespread popular participation 
in the processes of government, in voluntary 
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actions, and in the formulation of public 
opinion. 

There is need in a democracy for bringing 
ia at all levels of government men and women 
who are neither politicians nor officials in 
the civil service sense, to serve in an advisory 
capacity. They can render most valuable 
Service in many spheres by mediating between 
the public authorities and the common man. 
They can serve as school managers, or mem¬ 
bers of advisory committees in social insurance 
agencies, in child welfare committees, and in 
rwarttf other capacities. Here again women 
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could play a much bigger part in sueh bodied 
than they do at present in India. 

The welfare state is a mutual aid- society 
which demands active participation by its 
members in ail these social bodies as well as 
on the public authorities. It also demands 
from its members of continual exercise of 
the social conscience. A sense of compas* 
sion for the underdog, the destitute, and the 
other victims of misfortune and a feeling 
of moral outrage and shame at unnecessary 
suffering, are very important elements in the 
dynamics of the welfare state. 


Current Affairs 


When in August 1963, on the day of the 
great March on Washington Dr. Martin 
Luther King addressed two hundred thousand 
fellowmen from the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial, he spoke of his dream of unity of 
the black and white American with an emoti¬ 
onal sincerity which he alone could command. 
To day when an assassin’s bullet has silenced 
that rich musical voice for ever, we have to 
restate his dream over and over again, so 
that someday when all hatred and fear have 
gone from the hearts of the American people 
the dream of Dr. Martin Luther King will 
come true. The youngest man ever to 
receive the Noebel Peace Prize, Dr. Martin 
Luther King was an ardent follower of the 
Gandhian Policy of non-violance and his 
leadership held the Negro militants back from 
activity adopting a policy that would surely 
start a civil war in America. 

"I have a dream,” said Martin Luther King 
“that one day on the red hills of Georgia the 
sons of former slaves and the sous of former 
Blave owners will be able to sit down to¬ 
gether at the table of brotherhood. 

“I have a dream/’ he continued, "that 
one day even the State of Mississippi, a swel¬ 
tering with the heat of injustice, sweltering 
with the heat of oppression, will be trans¬ 
formed into an oasis of freedom and justice, 
“I have a dream—that one day right there 
in Alabama, little black boys and little black 
girls will be able to join hands with little 
6 


white boys and little white girls as aUtoM 
and brothers/’ 

The dream had not come true during his 
life time. The cruel hands of an assassin 
cut it short before he even reached hfs fortieth 
year. The dream receded far into the dark 
corners of impossibility by the insane action 
of the assassin ; for the Negro militants 
will now find more supporters among those 
who believe in revenge and have little faith 
in the possibility of a change of heart in 
white Americana. 

Political leaders everywhere are shocked 
to hear of this brutal killing. Mahatma 
Gandhi was murrdered by a man of his own 
community who thought the Mahatma waft 
an obstacle in the way of a solutioa^f India’s 
communal problems through organised 
violence. Dr. Martin Luther King has been 
murdered by a man who belongs to the white 
community and who can have no reasonable, 
ground to think that Dr. King stood in the 
way of anyone in any manner of speaking ; 
unless he objected to Dr. King’s dream of 
Negro white brotherhood. If the assassin 
is a fanatical believer in the cult of hatred 
he cannot have many sympathisers and he 
is not very far from being dangerously insane. 
No one really believes in the desirability of 
hatred. For races can remain apart and ( 
retain their exclusiveness without hating one ■; 
another,. Hating and fighting can serve 
no useful purpose and no one is so unintelli¬ 
gent as to believe in the possibility of achieving 
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any human objective by fighting aud killing 
persons who are different from one’s kith 
and kin. \V> think the racial problem in 
America will not become uncontrollable 
after this foul murder. More and more 
people will see how insane the men are 
who hate other human beings just because 
their complexion is different. We donot 
think that there will be a colossal explossiou 
and racial indignation” in America, after this. 

War Fever in the East 

The very short war which enabled Israel 
to occupy large areas in Arab territory did 
not bring peace to the countries participating 
in it when the U. N. induced them to cease 
lire. For the Arab countries and Israel 
were not satisfied with the results of the 
war. The Arabs naturally felt disgraced by 
their defeat at the hand of the dews and 
wanted to fight on until they could drive 
the Israelies out of all the Arab territory 
they had occupied ; and the .Jews wanted 
to consolidate themselves in whatever lands 
they had conquered by smashing up any 
remnants of military force that the Arabs 
could deploy against them. The Arabs were 
being rearmed by the same powers that were 
exhorting them to stop fighting. Egypt was 
receiving military aid from Russia and the 
British were helping the king of Jordan to 
reorganise his army and air force. France 
was also helping Jordan. That the Israelis 
were obtaining arms and munitions from 
the U. S. A. was known the world over. So 
that whatever the U. N. said or did was not 
standing in the way of the Arabs and Jews 
from settling their disputes by the use of 
arms. This double faced way of the powers 


in establishing peace has become quite blatant 
of late. They tell combatants to stop fight¬ 
ing and there after give arms to them so that 
they can renew the fighting soon with 
fuller might. This insincerity among those 
who have undertaken to maintain peace in 
the world is progressively driving all nations 
into war against one another. The big 
powers do not wish to fight against each 
other openly and they have large and ready 
supplies of armaments which they have to 
manufacture all the time for military prepare¬ 
dness. They therefore have their proteges 
whom they supply with arms and encourage 
to light members ol opposite camps. 
The weapons are thus tried out 
regularly and the war industries maintained 
in proper trim. That is why the little wars 
never finish. Neither in West Asia nor in 
Vietnam. That is why enemities never die 
out but are stimulated by the big powers in 
order to have more people wanting to fight 
as soon as some wars 9how signs of coming 
to a close. 

The War in the Near Fast will not easily 
end. Half-a-dozen nations are behind the 
Arabs and the Israelis and both groups have 
the urge to fight on until their desires are 
fulfilled. These desires in their turn are 
linked up with trade, politics and there are 
big powers interested in controlling petro¬ 
leum supplies whose plans are based on 
stimulating ill feeling among the oil owning 
countries. While big business thus remains 
connected with international politics, hopes 
of world peace will never be realised. 

Communal Clashed 

Communal clashes occur from time to time 
in many places in India and we hear sermons 




and accusations from our own leaders and 
the leaders of other lands. In fact factional 
strifes are not unknown in other countries 
dot are all internal fights in India of a com* 
munal type. The Chinese are fighting away 
during the last few years to decide the great¬ 
ness of Mao t’sc Tung. Some do not think 
this man is a prophet of Communism while 
others think he is ; and they fight toponvince 
one another. The Russians have fought many 
times groupwise and so have the Poles, the 
Hungarians and others. The Pakistanis have 
committed large scale orgies of communal 
murders on many occasions. They have 
also fought on the language issue and between 
musliru sects. In one intersect fight a 
minority group of Muslims of the I^ahore area 
lost about 10000 persons in casualties. In 
America a fight between Negroes and Whites 
is raging just rfow* The communal clashes 
in India were originally provoked by the 
agents of the British and a tradition was 
created which occasionally took shape anew 
n fresh attacks on opposite communities. 
1'ho Pakistanis of course have kept up 
attacks on : minority communities as a part 
their national way of life. They have 
tilled and injured, so far hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of Christians, Buddhists and Hindus, to 
ay nothing of the minority sects of Muslims, 
fn India we have had some fight on a ling¬ 
uistic basis or between' members of political 
Parties. There have been large size fracas in 
notball and cricket grounds or to gain admi¬ 
ssion in music conferences and other amuse¬ 
ments. The Communal troubles are made 
1Re of by our enemies to prove that Indians 
‘11 treat their minority communities, which 
course, is more propaganda than truth, for 
the reason that India more than any other 
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nation grants equality to members of minority 
groups. They can hold the highest poets in 
India. This cannot happen in Pakistan. 
In the communist countries there are no 
minority groups in so far as such groups 
cannot exist. 

We have had our fights over cow killing 
too and in that fight sadhus took part using 
the holy trident as their weapon. It was not 
an attack on any religious group. Rather 
the Government of India was the target of 
the Sadhus for not making cow killing illegal. 
Attacks on the untouchable by high caste 
Hindus have taken place at times and the 
tribal people have attempted revolutions by 
unleashing attacks on bazars, police stations 
and military camps. All these go to show 
that the Indians have no preference for com¬ 
munal fights. Some Indians like to behave 
lawlessly and for them any excuse is a good 
one to start a fight. 

Peace in Vietnam ? 

Some people made propaganda that the 
U.8.A. have shown a great change in their 
attitude towards the war in Vietnam. Pre¬ 
sident Johnson by refusing to stand for the 
presidential election has proved to the 
world that he feels he is in the wrong about 
his handling of the Vietnam affair. And fo on 
and so forth. But in fact all these conjec¬ 
tures are just putting an interpretation on 
matters and incidents which do not really 
mean all that, or anything much at all. For 
facts show that President Johnson has said 
or done nothing for which he can be wor¬ 
shipped for # his sudden moral awakening. 
He can inspite of what he has said, carry on 
the Vietnam War for the uext six months 
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jin a manner which will vastly escalate it 
>nd make peace unthinkable for all parties 
! thereafter for as long ns they choose to 
fight. Lyndon Johnson’s Presidentship will 
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I be functioning for many months and his 
desire to retire does not necessarily mean 
that he feels he has been in the wrong iu 
[Vietnam. Hanoi has had exactly similar 
; offers for peace talks before this ; but had 
, not responded gracefully to such invitations. 

, Now, there is a change in their attitude 
■ for reasons best known to them. Bombing 
had been slowed down by the IJ.8.A before 
. this too, but Hanoi refused to come to the 
Conference table. This time there has been 
. a willingness to talk peace which cannot 
be explained by anything that the U.S A. 

: have done or not done. If we have to 
give a reason for this new atmosphere which 
is of American origin, we can assume that 
President Johnson has discovered that 
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cannot remain at the head of American 
politics <much longer and that the next 
President will be anti-war and all for peace. 
. L B. J. is therefore trying to make peace 
: on terms which he considers good for 
; democracies and reatrictinve for Communists, 
; while he thinks he is still the top dog. 
j For, tho Vietnam War has not recently 
j gone against the Americans. After an all 
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'oat offensive the North Vietnamese and the 
j Vietcong have failed to force the Americans 
j to copitulate or to withdraw from 
{ . S# E. Asia. The Americana and 
j the South Vietnamese government are 
» now taking the offensive and there are no 
j signs of weakness in their camp. In the 
j circumstances, one may say the North Viet- 
j namese are really seeking for peace while 

j they can settle matters honourably. If and 
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when the two parties come to the conference 
table and start bargaining, one will soon 
find out which side is more eager to end 
the War. 

The Chinese of course, are there, as an 
active fa-toi and one may say they have 
put pressure on the N. Vietnamese to make 
peace The Chinese do not want War with 
the US. A just now and they maybe fear¬ 
ing developments which may force them into 
open war in Vietnam Their behaviour 
towards the Russians in also peculiar. They 
are making it difficult for the Russians to 
assist the North Vietnamese and the Viet¬ 
cong. The reason may be that tho Chinese 
do not want any Russian bases in Viet¬ 
nam. They may also be acting iu collusion 
with foreign powers which are not coming 
out in the opcu but are putting pressure 
on China in their own way. The Chinese 
may have other plans now for world domi¬ 
nation. They may be desiring more advan¬ 
tageous terrain to fight in than they can 
find in Vietnam. The internal affairs of 
China may also have taken a turn for the 
worse and they may be wanting freedom 
from internal involvements. We have to 
meet conjectures with conjectures in the 
absence of any clear cut facts. One thing 
however is quite obvious. It is that the 
U.S.A. are not seeking for peaoe more 
eagerly than the top men of Hanoi and 
their Russo-Chincse patrons. Both groups 
now desire peace ; for the war by proxy 
has proved the uselessness of such wars. 
The U.S.A. have tried to make things 
difficult for the Communists and the latter, 
in their turn have shown that the U.S.A. 
cannot have their own desires for democra¬ 
tic expansion fulfilled without much greater 
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escalation of the War. In the circumstan¬ 
ces, the two sides have now reconciled 
themselves more or less to peaceful co¬ 
existence and the current peace talks will 
inevitably induce both parties to come to 
a settlement which will prove that the 
sacrifices made have been of no great 
advantage to either side. Communism is 
now slowly adjusting itself to democratic 
institutions. The democracies also are find¬ 
ing it progressively easier to collaborate 
with Communist States. The only good 
this War in South East Asia has done is 
to convince both sides of the futility of 
attempts to force the will of one nation 
on another. But we doubt if China has 
acquired that wisdom wholeheartedly. 

Fightinl in U. S. A. Crrn> 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King created great int*-r racial id feeling in 
many American cities. The Negroes, feel¬ 
ing that their lives were not safe nor their 
human rights well protected, have lost 
patience with the white people and started 
looting and destruction in Washington, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and other big cities. 
Judging by the size of the clashes and 
incidents of arson and plunder one must 
say that the majority of the 20 million 
Negroes are not involved in the rioting. 
The U. 8. A. have deployed large military 
forces in all the affected cities and have 
also arrested hundreds of hot headed 
Negroes who are preaching Civil War. 
Generally speaking the atmosphere is not 
f piite so bad as it might have been con¬ 
sidering that Dr. Martin Luther King was 
held in high respect by the Negroes as 
well as by the majority of the whites and 
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his assassination was a dastardly act which 
upset the mental equilibrium of his numer¬ 
ous admirers. Although this incident has 
made the interracial relations in the U.S.A, 
very bad, the symptoms are against the 
possibility of a general Negro uprising. 
The Black Power forces will no doubt try 
to intensify their fight against the white 
rulers of the country, but their numbers 
and resources will not permit any large 
scale fighting with weapons of War. The 
reaction of the assassination on the minds 
of the white people has been one of shame 
and a conciousneas of the wrongs done 
to the Negroes now prevails among the 
whites. These may lead to reforms of a 
lasting kind and eventually improve inter¬ 
racial relations in the U. 8. A. 

CPf (M) WKHrHs Political Vai/ukh 

India became a free country in August 
11)47. A free country, according to the 
CPI (M) political philosophy is a Cou^munist 
country. But those Communist countries 
which are not of the approved vintage, 

namely of the Chinese variety, are again not 
quite free. They can be unfree for being 

what is called of the revisionist type or 

being the stooges of imperialism etc. etc. 

In fact according to the CPI (M) theory 
no country is free excepting China. India 
is not free because she does not go about 
preaching agrarian, industrial and other kinds 
of revolution and being attached to various 
age old traditions in the field of politics 
and economics. In fact the whole world, 
with the exception of China is in bondage. 
One may ask, whose bondage ? Who are 
these mighty overlords who rule over the 
peoples of the U.S.A., the U. S. S. R., the 




{British Commonwealth, the European conn- and other types of political organisations. 
! tries, the Australians and the numerous That would be about all. The CPI (M) 
! other countries that are scattered over the conference has been particularly barren in 
I world ? The CPI (M) would say they are so far as its contribution has been nil in 
|the imperialists, the capitalists, the revisio- the field of the problems that face India, 
'nists and the various other people who do The Naksalbari type of agrarian revolu- 
■not believe in the particular variety of tion means the forcible occupation of land 
Communism preached bv Chairman Mao by one set of individuals in place of 
Pse Tung of the Peoples Republic of China. another. There would be no guarantee of 
;As far as we can judge by a study of increased production in such a revolution. 

; facts, wage earning men and women are not And, as it would merely change the owner- 
free and have to obey the dictates of their ship of agricultural land and not lead to 
employers in all countries including China. nationalisation of cultivation, we cannot call 

i 

.ff the State becomes the sole employer, it much of a Communistic revolution. 


she wage earners have no voice in the 
’natter of selecting employers. They become 
•i&e slaves of a monster employer whose 
■ Monopoly knows no weak spots. About 
imperialists, one must say that Communists 
;oo can conquer other countries and esta¬ 
blish empires. The case of the Chinese 
conquest of .Tibet is a good example of 
Communistic, imperialism. Humanity in our 
>pinion, never be totally free under 

\ny form of government. 

The CPI (AH copference, at which some 

4 

-mm recanted their faith to earn popularity 
uas not produced any useful analysis of 
mman freedom, nor suggested any workable 
neans of attaining that freedom in a fuller 
jaanner than one can find it established in 
?he 0. S. A., Russia, China or India. If the 
parlous stalwarts of Communism were given 
U freehand to establish freedom in the 

i 

j arious countries of the world, there would 
-re no uniformity among the institutions 
latablished by them. Totalitarian tyranny 
•rill replace the various bits and pieces of 
Exploitation of man by man that we find 
i\ the democracies, monarchies, dictatorships 


There are certain Types of insaue per¬ 
sons who think all other ‘.persons are mad 
and they are the only sane persons. The 
CPI (M) appear to be suffering from the 
same kind of insanity. They think they 
are the only people who know how to be 
free and liberated in the manner of the 
followers of Mao Pse Tung of the Peoples 
Republic of China. We have not been 
convinced that the Chinese know the true 
meaning of freedom. For had they known 
it they would not have imposed themselves 
on the Tibetans, nor kept their subjects 
in Turkestan forcibly down. The CPI (M) 
also donot know the real nature of liberty 
and freedom. On top of that, they are 
disloyal to their own motherland and have 
no shame in acting treasonably. How else 
can one assess their love of China knowing 
that China is India’s enemy ? 

Science and Civilisation Dragged Down 

Lawlessness and self-willed waye of 
behaviour of large groups of backward and 
uncivilised persons are a great drag on 
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progress. A new road is built at great 
cost and large factories and residential 
buildings are erected for the benefit of 
humanity according to well planned blue 
prints; and, immediately, on all adjoining 
open land miserable huts and primitive 
structures grow like mushroom for the habi¬ 
tation of those who donot mind how they 
live and for housing cows, buffalows, 
donkeys, goats which are required by milk¬ 
men, washermen and others who arrive in 
the area to make a little money by selling 
sub standard consumer goods aud rendering 
service according to their own understan¬ 
ding of such service to those who worked 
at the new centre of industry. This hap¬ 
pened not so long ago at Durgapur, where 
nearly 300 crorcs were spent to set up a 
steel factory. Hundreds of huts went up on 
the north side of the Grand Trunk Road, 
opposite the great factory building 
and no one knew who were building these 
disgraceful structures on whose land. Shop, 
restaurants and even big depots were built 
unlawfully and most of them are still there 
after years of forced occupation of any¬ 
body's land. 

In India there are people who exist 
outside the law. They have no background 
and have nothing to lose if they are pro¬ 
secuted or ordered to pay fines which they 
never pay. Their assets are nil, their 
names are constantly changed and they 
move from here to there at anytime in order 
to repeat their crimes against society and 
humanity. The big citieB are crowded with 
dwellers who live nowhere or anywhere. 
Servants quarters are shared by tenants 
of the servants and quite often shops 
spring np in the back or front yards of ex¬ 


pensive dwellings of tycoons, whose servants'* 
help the lawless elements for a consideration.? 

Vjji 

The cities are full of unauthorised structures', 
in which are situated insanitary and filthy; 
establishments selling edibles and carrying] 
on nefarious trades. Thieves, pickpockets*? 

h 

professional beggars, prostitutes and all sorts? 
of anti-social elements live in these “godowns”! 
and hutments which cannot be razed to the; 
ground however much the real owners may try; 
for it. The courts, the Police, the Munich 
palities may try to remove them by orders 
which are never honoured by the underlings 
in these superior organisations. A few rupees 
here and a few more there will postpone, • 
adjourn or just delay things year after year* 
until the attempts are giveu up out of sheer' 
fatigue. 

Now, these people have invaded the. 
grounds of hospitals and railway land too! 
and there is great hue and cry against their 
activities. They sell food, they*Kv$ in these 
places in their thousands aud they carry oni 
all kinds of illicit business. They also bribe 
all underlings who might have kept them 

A 

out. These underlings are there own kith; 
aud kin and while they are employed by the; 
great institutions, the unlawful squatters! 
will continue to live in their own filthy i 
manner in the precincts. We shall *wait to] 
see, what the government do to clean up thei 
hospital areas. i 

Our Economic Problems 

A nation of 500 million persous should have] 
about • 200 million earning members, whose] 
work should produce enough consumer goods 
to, feed, clothe, house, educate, entertain* 
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ronder medical aid to and provide luxuries 
and savings for all the 500 millions persons* 
At current values the 200 million earning 
members must have a minimum monthly 
income of Rs. 200 in order to satisfy their 
own needs and those of their family members. 
That means Rs 2400*20 crores p. annum as 
the total national income. Our national 
income is no where near Rs. 48000 crores. 
Moreover by the the time we can produce 
Rs. 48000 crores worth on consumable and 
capital values annually our population may 
go up to 700 million and our needs too may 
increase considerably. In the circumstances 
we should try to produce values worth about 
100000 crores annually within the next 
twenty years in order that this nation can 
give its members all that they require for 
proper living. Our production potentials 
should be studied carefully and we should 
decide what productive work each “worker can 
do in order to add to the total quanta of 
go6cfs and services which will be readily distri¬ 
butable to the people. Among the capital 
goods, roads, wells, tanks, houses, trees, plan¬ 
tations, pipes, pumps, basic furniture, imple¬ 
ments, carts etc. etc. should come first. India 
spends about 70% of her total income on 
food, which is in very short supply. If our 
preseut national income is Rs. 24000 crores, 
we can safely plan to increase our food 
^budget from Rs. 16800 crores to over 30000 
crores. Food of course will mean a variety 
of things which are now produced in rela¬ 
tively insufficient quantities. Milk, eggs 
poultry, fish, meat, fruits, nuts etc should be 
produced in greater quantities so that the 
calory value of diet increases «to double of 
what it is now. This will require mass 
excavation of wells, tanks etc., clearing up 


and using all available laud for tree planting, 
cultivation, putting up dairies, fisheries, 
poultry farms and well built villages with 
community centres, cottage industries, schools 
aud hospitals. Roads and communications 
must he improved very greatly. Additions 
to capital goods like roads, wells, tanks, 
canals, dams etc together with about ten 
crores new houses of different siaes may be 
the equivalent of Rs. 200000 crores. This 
may be added to our national capital in 20 
years i.e. at the rate of 10000 crores annually. 
The work of doubling our food supplies 
and building up a better capital structure 
will increase our national dividend annually 
by about Rs. 25000 croreB. This will not 
require any foreign exchange and will be 
achieved mainly by a fuller utilisation of our 
man power. Planned efforts at building 
roads, improving irrigation facilities, adding 
to our wealth of cattle, poultry, fisheries and 
orchards ; aud a general stimulation of 
agriculture, plantations and cottage industries 
will yield results from the very beginning. 
The main idea will be to make use of human 
labour as far as possible and to take up 
immediately productive projects first. 
Cleaning r and improving all available tanks, 
reservoirs, wells aud canals should come 
before digging new ones. Repair of old 
houses, roads, carts and implements, similarly 
should have preference over construction 
of new ones. Fish growing, increasing 
supplies of eggs, meat, fruits, milk and milk 
products should be begun immediately. Most 
of this work will begin to yield income within 
two to three years. If therefore groups of 
workers numbering ten to twenty five per 
village are engaged by the organisation set 


purpose the total numbed ia coat. Inclusion of this in our five year plans 

will mean Ra.5000 crores durioff the plan period. 


500000 villages may not exceed a crore* If 
a crore of persons receive wages of about 
Rs 2 per day or Rs. 600 per annum the ex¬ 
penses will not exceed a thousand crores 
annually including overheads and other 


If the organisation is made by forming multi* 
purpose co-operative societies the expenses 
may be largely recovered from the societies 
as soou as the work yields values. 


—o- 


FOOD PRODUCTION vs. SOCIALISM 

K. V1SWANATHAM 


Despite* tin* efforts that Govt, haw made to 

increase food production in the country there is 

little indication that there is going to he an) such 

increase except on account of a good monsoon. 

Last year 110 lakhs of tons of food grains were 

imported and Govt, have staled that this year 

■ 

[here would he less of impoils. Bui now it is 
evident that they have to import during this year, 
loo, more or less the same quantity at the present 
estimates and may he L>) the time the year is out 
lhey will have to go in for more. 

Food production cannot increase all on a 
Hidden. It can come about only gradually. If 
biting 66-67 and 67*68—to mention only these 
wo years— there is a substantial shortage, bow can 
all this gap be filled up quite suddenly b> the 
v^ar 70-71, when our requirements will 
'tave increased by a good quantity ? Therefore 
j ne fails to understand how Govt, will be able 
o keep up their word that the food imports will 
rtop by the year 70*71. 

It is only after our independence that food 
imports began and these have increased steadily 
rear after vear until now thev have burned 

m 4 

ollosaal proportions. Jri spite of the fact that 
*°vt, have been spending huge 1 amounts there has 
^ en no increase whatever and actually for some 
rR ason or other there has been a steady fall in 
production, yew after year, 


Gov t. do not seem to realise that their owrt 
policies were le.-ponsible for the failure on the 
food front and their hope that the increase will 
come about without modifying these policies is a 
mailer for deep concern to the thoughtful public. 

There is no doubt whatever that the fall in 
production is due to the introduction of, socialism 
into the country and is in direct proportion to i ? t. 
Tim can he proved from a study of the falhue of 
agriculture in countries where socialism was 
Introduced. 

About the first thing that Socialist Govern¬ 
ments do when they' get hold of a country is to 
destroy its agricultural set up. The existing 
structure, that each country evolved in centuries 
to maximize production in its own and which 
served the country well through all time is 
condemned as out of da’e, unscientific and 
tabooed. The class of people, who through 
centuries of inherited experience in agriculture bad 
become adepts in. that science are all dubbed 
enemies of the State and liquidated. 

‘ The farmers in Russia called Kulaks were 
simply “ liquidated in their millions without 
compunction. In China they were removed 
vKthout mercy. Similar things happened in other 
socialist countries, such as Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania elfc, In all these countries a new class of 
people, the new order, with little or no experience 
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in agriculture Ivas Installed in their place. 

Soviet Russia is the most typical socialist 
country in the world. With America it has the 
most extensive land at its disposal. Liu nine, 
one of its republics produces enormous quantities 
of wheat. Its potential for manufacturing tractors 
etc. is highly developed. Its fertiliser imlustiy 
produces surplus slocks. In scientific develop* 
ment It is U the lop. Jls human material is 
superbly efiicirnl. In short it has got every 
conceivable facility to glow as much food ns it 
needs and more. > et in this country, the paradise 
of Socialism, agriculture has often been uncertain. 
At one time millions upon millions of people 
had died of starvation. Now and then Lhere are 
calamitous failures. A few years hack it had to 
import enormous qualities of food from other 
countries. • t ; 

i l Li 

Regarding China, which in its philosophy 
has out hcroded Herod, the less said the Letter. 
Ever since Chairman Mao Tse-tung took charge 
of the unfortunate people it is producing every¬ 
thing including atom bombs but not enough food. It 
scourges the world every year for food with a 
begging bowl and has been importing about 00 

lakhs of Ion of food year after year from 
•*** 

whenever it is available. 

Yugoslavia whose socialism was modelled 
on that of Soviet Russia depends regularly *m 
food imports from IJ.S.A. and other countries. 

For aeons the Nile valley was synonymous 
with agricultural plentitude. One never heard of 
food shortage in that region. But since Nasser took 
charge, he fell in for socialism. Result is the 
country is having food shortage for several years 
and now this has assumed such serious proportion 
that Nasser has declared that he has to devote all 
his attention for increasing food production. 

There may be other socialist countries which 
are also importing food. But the example of 
Soviet Russia, China, Yugoslavia and Egypt 
which are stalwarts in socialistic idealism should 
be enough. 

In contrast to this dismal picture we have 
the example of a number of countries which are 
not only producing their own food an very 


liberal quantities but many ot them are producing 
large surpluses. The. L tilled States of America, 
Canada, Australia, Argentine and Siam are 
prominent amongst such countries. It is the 
surpluses of those countries that are feeding those* 
who managed to destroy their own agriculture 
ami without exception all these countries arc 
those with a free economy. 

Burma which at one time was a large ex¬ 
porter of rice has since the introduction of total 
.socialism been producing less and less of grain 
everv \ear until now a sluge is reached when it 

•i y 1 -** 

is haidly able to export any. 

Our shortfall in production is not entirely 
due to our not adopting scientific and modem 
methods of agriculture. Mighty Soviet Russia, as 
we have noted, not a backward country. It is 
u w ing the most up to date and scientific methods 
of agriculluie. But still it is not successful. The 
same is the case with determined China. More¬ 
over most of the so-called modem and scientific 
methods are intended to save labour and have 
little relation whatever to improvement in pro¬ 
duction. 

Neil her is it a question of population 
pressure. It is nothing short of blasphemy to 
say that we in India are too many in numbers. 
Japan's population is more than double than ours per 
square mile. It is producing its own food completely, 
Israel, that tiniest of all States whose population 
is enormous has got a spectacular record of food 
production. It has produced enough food even 
from desert land. 

So our problem is not a problem of over 
population or obsolete and unscientific methods, 
Even if the population is controlled and .scien¬ 
tific methods are adopted the basic problem will 
still remain and gradually it may become worse. 

The conclusions are therefore inescapable. 

Countries with a free economy will be able to 
produce enough food for themselves, prosper 
and, therefore, survive. Those with a socialist 
economy cannot produce enough food, for 
themselves, therefore cannot prosper attd ar« 
bound to go down. There may of course be It ^ 
exceptions here and there bat on the whofc eO#* 


elusions should hold good. Socialism seems to 
kill the instinct in man to survive. 

As long as there is sufficient food for import, 
ihe socialist countries will continue to pull on 
somehow. The crisis will come when there is 
no such importable stock. That may happen any 
time and then these countries will find themselves 
in real difficulty. An ominous future therefore 
stares these countries in their faces. 

Our leaders have travelled far and wide. 
They have seen the United States. Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, Japan and also liny Israel 
with their spectacular achievements. But these 
did not iinjness them. They were dazzled by the 
tremendous ’progress* of Mao’s China. So have 
chosen the Socialistic form of Govt. for us. 
Thousands of people, the professional agricul¬ 
turists, the old order, who were attached to 
their lands for centuries have abandoned their 
villages and their lands to the new order, a new 
class of people. This class has not increased 
pi eduction ; on the. other hand, as we have 


noted, they are producing less and less every 
year. 

If there is a lot of production still, it is 
because a large number of the old order are 
still clinging to their lands in the hope that 
things may change in due course. But as more 
and more of socialism is introduced these too 
will abandon their lands and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Production will then touch a new 
low. 

Dogmatic socialists would no doubt try to 
dispute these conclusions. But facts are clear enough 
add they speak eloquently. 

Therefore it is crystal clear that as long 
as our Govt, pursues the Socialist goal they 
will not be abb* to produce enough food for the 
country, try as they might. The only and certain 
solution to the problem is to abandon immediately 
the dangerous ideal of Socialism and adopt the 
tried policy of free economy. The earlier the 
Government realise this stark fact the belter it is 
for the country. 



LINE AND LINEAR RHYTHM IN INDIAN SCULPTURE 


TARAN KUMAR BISWAS 


Line is purely conventional method of 
representing forms. It may be nervous or 
sensitive and it is often regarded as a 
summary and abstract device of rendering 
an object. Vertical and horizontal lines are 
firm and static and embody all balancing ami 
stabilising elements. When standing in the 
centre, the vertical is the axis, the support 
of the whole composition. Whenever it 
stands, the vertical always gives a sense of 
equilibrium, stability and firmness, while 
the absence of horizontal may mean an 
absence of expansive movement or an absen¬ 
ce of levels and of rest. A sinuous line in 
sculpture, always suggests the idea of plia T 
bility, softness or weakness and indecision. 
Where the vertical and horizontal, these two 
stabilising factors are absent, the oblique 
licfes •dominate the composition and as a 
result, the composition gets animated with 
extreme dynamism. Anyway the problem 
of cohesion out of vagueness is solved by 
lines, and 'it is above, all selective, sugges¬ 
ting more than what it states.* 

Indian sculptures of the ancient period 
reveal that the ancient artists were very 
much sincere and cautious about the effect 
of lines and linear rhythm. The rhythmic 
movements appeal to everybody. How they 
appeal to every onn and how the lines bring 
rhythmical sense are things that are easier 
to appreciate than to explain. These sculp¬ 
tures are regarded as dynamic and not 
static* The dynamism and innervation appear 


to have resulted from the dynamic balancing 
of the lines. Some unique sculptures move 
with dynamic rhythm and they please the 
onlookers because of the judicious distri¬ 
bution of lines but as Dr Stella Kramrisch 
pays in this coutext • “The line does not 
move or dance, it is wo who imagine dancing, 
ourselves along its courses.” 

In the reliefs at Bharhut in Central India, 
equal peace appears to have embraced 
all figures but curiously enough all these 
figures have no power to stand by them¬ 
selves ; they are joined by a stabilised 
harmony, by the heavy and patient movement 
of an untiring lotus stalk. On the copeiog 
stoue of the stupa railing at Bharhut a 
wavy lotus stalk is carved which appears to 
have connected all the panels into one conti¬ 
nuous pattern and al) the figures and patterns 
are animated by the wavy linear arrangements 
of Kalpa-lata or Padma-lata. Apparent 
disregard, however, for the swaying rhythm 
is noticed in the carving* of the Ajataeatru 
pillar ; yet, as Prof S. K. Saraswati observes 
"a fluid linear rhythm remains the keynote 
of the style of Bharhut/’ 

In Amaravati, however, the composition 
is more fluid and resolved into moving 
rhythms. In a bas-relief at Amaravati a 
bacchanalian dance scene has been wonder- 
fully portrayed in stone. 'It revolves in a 
circle growing more and more narrow found 
the offering bowl which surges out of the 
crowd in its centre* but it is bound and bold 


Ka^pa-Iata or Pad mu-1 ata 



by an undaunted energy of a never tired 
movement. All the figures are skilfully and 
judiciously arranged within concentric lines : 
the figures are carved in madly dancing 
attitudes, yet their movements are arrested 
in a rhythmic pattern of the concentric lines 
which move and move but never get 
disbalanced. 

With an accurate knowledge ef geometry 
and keen sense of linear arrangement, Was 
created the Sarnath Buddha in the Dharm- 
chakra Pravartana Mudra which appears to 
be residing in absolute symmetry. Prof D.P. 
Ghosh says that the verticality of the image 
has been skilfully dissolved in triangles and 
circles. His face forms a circle and the halo 
is a bigger one* The flying gandharvas on 
either side of the halo give a , judicious 
check otherwise circles of still bigger 
circumference would have lost the balance 
of the figure. These circles glide down and 
take rest on the lap and some triangles are 


put forward to resist them from overflowing. 
The verticality of the Master is enshrined in 
an isosceles triangle with the head as apex 
and the crossed legs as the base. Where the 
hands meet in a 'mudra' is the point of 
another triangle which has the shoulder, for 
its base. Lastly the rectangular bage with 
seven erect figures and the profile of the 
wheel-stand for the vertical lines which 
were intentionally thought out to bring in 
balance to the whole figure. 

It is a universally known fact that the 
power of a straight line is increased when it 
it is made to slope. Accordingly the figure 
of Mahisasuramardini with her whole weight 
resting on the diagonal slope of Sakti (the 
trident', while killing the buffalo demon, was 
sculptured. In the Bhagavata Gita Lord 
Krishna claims that He is the Vishnu of the 
Twelve Adityas and thus He establishes His 
solar relationship. The ancient Indian 
sculptor while making the image of Trivi- 



krama Vishnu hewed his limbs in such a 
why that they appear as radiation of the sun. 
His arms and legs are no longer limbs bnt 
strong and piercing rays bursting from one 
centre. Here again I)r. Kramrisch remarks : 
"Greatness is simple and what could be 
simpler than a horizontal line in which a 
vertical line reposes this latter line being the 
diameter of circle. Through the inner 
relationship of horizontal and vertical lines, 
the Sun, the all pervading upholder unfolds 
the circle of His raye.” 



To the sculptors, ‘Benu-Gopala” is a very 
interesting theme. They have tried to depict 
this figure with masterly skill and in some 
of the figures the linear arrangements are so 
magnificent that the limbs sing the melodies 
better than the flute. The right foot crosses 
the left and the left arm crosses the body (or 
pice versa), the body moves from rest to 
movement in rhythmic aud gliding, linear 
irrangements. The peaceful and poised play 


of vertical and horizontal linen fa perfectly 
balanced and hence pleasing to the eye. 

In the cosmic dance of Siva, a moving 
circle is exclusively used by the Indian 
sculptors. Lord Siva Nataraja (the King of 
Dancers) dances to perfection in an untiring 
circle like a revolving Swastika from 
Creation to Protection and from Protection 
to Destruction ; the movement has neither 
beginning nor end-••‘The attributes of the 
Nataraja include drum in the upper right 
hand which in its vibration symbolises the 
God's creative activity. The fire on the left 
hand both destroys aud cleanses the impurity 



Benu Gopal 

of the soul The lower right hand is to 
the gesture of reassurance and the lower left,' 
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points to tie GWft foot at the place of 
refuge and salvation for the worshipper/ 



Nataraja 

It is interesting to note that there is no 
theory dealing with the lawJ of linear 


composition in plastic art* The Silpa Sastras. 
do not impart instruction on the formal aspect 
of figural compositions. Composition In a 
work of art is another matter altogether* It 
is that which like the skeleton in a living 
organism determines the entire structure ahd 
relationship of all forms. Actually the com¬ 
positional aspect in plastic art depend* 
solely on the competence of the artists 
themselves and in this respect our ancient 
sculptors command our appreciation. In 
fine, lot it be concluded with the observation 
of Alice Boner : ' Uuless the basic pattern 
exactly espouses the fundamental conception, 
the sculpture, however cleverly and beauti¬ 
fully done, will not reach its full symbol 
value” * 




SONS AND LOVERS 
Or 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 

KAMAL HOY 
Part J 


"A man enjoys being; a man : for what 
jpgrpoae was he made a man, if not to 

it r 

v ‘’And likewise/’ continued Tom Brangwen, 
$j|Ionian enjoys being a woman ; at least 
we surmise she does’**” 

,;/»\*Now,” continued Tom Brangwen, "for a 
IBan' to be a man. it takes a woman 

A\v *And for a woman to be a woman, it takes 
J fhan ,, ‘”continued Tom Brangwen. 

("The Rainbow” pp. 133-134 All citations 
from Lawrence's writings are from the 
E^oenix edition of his works). 


'CReduced to its fundamentals, this is the 
metaphyric of Lawrence, stated here a bit 
optically. But it is not as neat a body of 

i ' i-' i ' 

tejaets as the quotation may lead us to 

fjwlieve. Its diverse ramifications create a 

4 •* 

writable labyrinth to which it is very difficult 

lift 

$qd a key, and the consequent amorphou- 
so ©3 a does not lend it to sweeping general!' 


sations. Yet what is astonishing about it 
^ilta complexity coupled with conapreheu- 
uveness and novelty. 

fA . 

i *» » 

On the face of it, there should be polar 


ijjijtithesia between the votaries of "Art for 
$8$ ftoke” on the one hand, and the writer 


♦SoV values art primarily "for my sake” 
Whatever the expression may mean,,it is 


a deification of art for its own sake) 

i! ' * " . 1 

m the other. Their seeming differences 

‘"Si-.--. * ‘ ‘ 


notwithstanding, the "artsakists” and 
Lawrence, after making their respective 
metaphysical detours which intersect at 
more than ouo point, reach a destination 
surprisingly similar. The aesthetes argue 
from the aesthetic autonomy to hnman 
autonomy but at the same time they subs¬ 
cribe to the Lawrencian postulate of 
what Huxley calls "Cosmic Pointlessueas” : 
"There is no point. Life aud love are life 
and love, a bunch of violets is a bunch of 
violets, and to drag iu the idea of a point is 
to ruin everything. Live and let live, love 
and let love, flower and fade, and follow 
the natural curve, which flows, pointless’’ 
("The Letters of D. H. Lawrence” ed. by 
Aldous Huxley, William Heinemann Ltd, 
l!)o(3. p. XVIII). To buttress the philosophi¬ 
cal position &fe¥ffhere Lkwreoce once more 
declares in unambiguous terms * his lack of 
faith in any teleology, specially tjhe Christian 

type : "••• don^t know where I come from • 

* ^ • 

nor where 1 exit to. I don’t krio^ the origins 
of life nor the goal of death” ("Fantasia of 
the Unconscious,” P. 14). Thus, at a single 
stroke, he strips life of any divinely ordained 
purpose or destination. Life, divested of 
any instrumentality, becomes an end ini 
itself aud, since, according to this assump¬ 
tion, we are not so many beasts of burdens,, 
for transporting of other's goods, our 
purposo is to fulfil ourselves t "The highest 
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goal for everyman is khe goal of pure indi¬ 
vidual being” (Fantasia”, p. 26). And this 
may remind us of the aesthetes’ motto of 
"self-culture.” 

Another important strand in the metaphy¬ 
sical fabric of the “artftakists” as well as of 
Lawrence (an inevitable concomitant of 
denying the existence of the transcendental 
and suprapersonal values) is the notion of 
the perpetual self-imprisonment of the indi¬ 
viduals within the impregnable fortresses of 
their bodies. In consequence all lines of 
human communications are snapped. This 
belief in the absolute non-existence of any 
communication among human beings strikes 
at the very foundation of the absolute 
values- If every man is circumscribed within 
his own mind, then he himself must be the 
creator of his own values. This assumption 
necessitates a theory of relativity in every 
sphere and militates against the acceptance 
of any pre-exi.-tirg ideal or pattern of life. 
So Lawrence has to expound a “theory of 
human relativity’ 4 : “We have no one law 
that governs us. Kor me there is only one 
law : I am I ■••One is one, but one is not all 
ilonc ’-I am I, but also you are you, and we 
ire in sad need of a theory of humau relati¬ 
vity” (Fantasia”, p. 19). 

Fie also shares the 'aesthetes conviction 
;hat in the aftairs of life sensibility 
is a more dependable guide than the 
ational faculties. A sensibility protean 
entity, we have to live from moment to 
no men t for the adoption of a fixed world- 
view will result in leaving out a large 
diunk of human experience. Emphasizing 
■he unpredictability of sensibility Lawrence 
>bserves : ['Not even the most knowing man 
-het ever lived would know how he would be 
2 


feeling next week ; whether some new and 
utterly shattering impulse would have arisen, 
in him and laid his nicely conceived self in 
ruins. It is the impulse wc have to live by, 
not the ideals of the ideas” (Fantasia”, 
p 54). Moreover, we can form the idea of 
a process when it has come to a dead-end, 
or the image of a man when he has stopped 
evolving spiritually, i. e., for all practical 
purposes when psychically he is dead. As 
Lawrence puts it : "To know is to lose* • -To 
know is to die” (Fbid, p. 61). So, the very 
notion of conforming lo any pre-determined 
scheme of life is fraught with disastrous 
consequences. In the first place, any idea of 
ideal of life which does not emerge from 
the life-experiences of the individual con¬ 
cerned must be alien and dead to him. To 
imitate a dead and foreign pattern of life is to 
mechanize one's life and to distort one’s 
personality. Secondly if a man tries to 
follow an already charted course of life, 
and will lose nil contact with the spontan¬ 
eous life-sustaining experiences. LaWrence 
catalogues the perils of such an ideal oriented 
life ; '‘It is the death of all life to force a 
pure idea into practice. Life must be lived 
from the d< ep, self-responsible spontaneous 
centres of every individual, iii a vital, non¬ 
ideal circuit of dynamic relation between 
individual. The pardons or desires which 
are thought born are deadly. Any particular 
mode of, passion or desire which receives an 
exclusive ideal sanction at aace becomes 
poisonous” (lantiasia”, p. 81). 

So long as Lawrence holds that human 
beings are completely islanded, and conse¬ 
quently are unknowable, and anathematizes 
the abstract ideas and ideals of life, he 
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travels along with the exponents of "Art for 
art's sake”, but after that their paths 
diverge. 

Where Lawrence differs most from his 
contemporaries and is at his most original 
is in his attitude to love. In his view, love is 
always instrumental aud functional. He does 
not set love up as an absolute ideal or as an 
end in itself ; rather he envisages it as a 
means to self-fulfilment. Since, as the popu¬ 
lar view has it, in his hierarchy of values 
love occupies the pride of place, it behoves 
us tc discuss his attitude to it in details. 
He thinks that left to ourselves, ordinarily 
We remain confined within the cells of our 
minds : "Enclosed with the vicious circle of 
the sell, with no vital contacts outside, the 
self becomes emptier, till it (a almost a uullus, 
* nothingness” ("Phoenix”, p. 180). Exce¬ 
ssive seli-consciousness that is generated by 
constant confinment within the vicious circle 
of self-enclosure eats into the sap of life and 

it has a constricting effect on the spontan¬ 
eous lowering of the sell. But love provides 

us with a window to the world outside and 

with a momeutary release from the tyranny 

of the self. In the Laurentian vocabulary 

the innocuous and apparently unambiguous 

word "love” takes on a meaning altogether 

new. He conceives of at least three well- 

differentiated brands of love with their 

spheres well-defined and their significances 

well-articulated ; "Love is manifold, it is 

not of one sort only. There is the love 

between man and woman, sacred and profane. 

There is Christian love, "thou shall love thy 

neighbour as thy self.” And there is the 

love of God” (Phoenix,” p. 153). That is 

why love between man and woman, 

and friendship are the two important 


aspects of the central theme in a Lawrence 
novel : they exist not iu isolation but in 
conjuction. Since they are complemen¬ 
tary to each other, to over-emphasize the 
importance of mau-woman love to the exclu¬ 
sion of friendship theine is to give an 
incomplete and truncated picture of his 
world-view. 

Now let us assess the contribution of 
love to the process of gelf-realization or 
self-fulfilment which itself, according to 
Lawrence, makes life purposive. lie thinks 
that we are so constituted by naturo that 
in separation from each other man and woman 
are incomplete and self-ignorant. For "if the 
man, as thinker and doer, is active, or 
positive, and the woman negative, then, on 
the other hand, as the initiator of emotion, 
of feeling, and of sympathetic understanding 
the woman is positive, the man negative” 
("Fantasia”, p. 04). Hence only coming in 
contact with each other man and woman 
become complete and whole. Lovers are 
the holes in the walls of their respective 
self enclosures. To fall in !ove is to enter 
into another circle of existence, to be baptised 
to a new' life. Only after a man has exper¬ 
ienced sensual and passionate love, he dis¬ 
covers his unique self. For prior to this in 
his adolescence, a man exists in terms of 
his relationships with the parents, brothers 
and sisters. In puberty love impels him to 
emerge from this sea of anonymity and to 
assert himself. Under the influence of lovo 
this previous relationships and attachments 
are almost superseded by a set of new ones 
with his lovers and friends. Though love is 
indispensable to the completion and self- 
fulfilment of man, yet love and life are at 
loggerheads with each other. The contra- 
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dictory claims of love and life set up a 
tension which extends to the very delicate 
and complex relationship between the lovers. 
The functional character of love becomes 
explicit when Lawrence asserts that the 
first allegiance of a man is to Life, and not 
to Love. Life is fulfilment, requires 
isolation and privacy, Love intimacy. Proc¬ 
laiming the priority of life over love 
Lawrence exclaims : “It is not woman who 
elaims the highest in man. It is a man’s 
own religious soul that drives him on beyond 
woman, to his supreme activity. For his 
highest, man is responsible to God alone. He 
may not pause to remember that he has a 
life to lose, or a wife and children to leave. 
He must carry forward the banner of life, 
though seven worlds perish, with all the 

wives and children in them” (“Fantasia’ 
pp. 97-9S). 

Since Lawrence does not look upon men 
and women as static beings, he conceives 
the lovers in terms of two /lowing rivers, 
often criss-crossing their courses but never 
standing still. There are two sides to 
this love between man and woman, sacred 
and profance and they are diametrically 
opposed to each other. While sacred Jove is 
self-obliterating, profane love is self- 
asserting. The sacred lover effaces 
himself to the point of merging 
his identity into that of bis counter¬ 
part ; conversely, the profane lover domi¬ 
nates his counterpart so much mo that he 
ends up by stamping his own image on her. 
Undoubtedly, there is a streak of narcissism 
in the latter type of lovers. Hut the whole 
love between man and woman is sacred and 
profane at once. And the ideal relationship 
between the lovers, as visualised by 


Lawrence, is not one of confusion but of 
complete polarisation : “they must be 
two complete in opposition, neither one 
partaking of the othdr, but each single in 
its own stead” (‘‘Phoenix’ p. 153). What 
Lawrence seems to imply is that 
even at the most climatic moments 
lovers retain their respective autonomy ; the 
walls of their individual cells are impregn¬ 
able. These moments of soul transforming 
experience are also the moments of 
self-transcendence when the lovers are 
liberated from their normal bondage to time 
and space on the one hand and from perpe¬ 
tual self-imprisonment, on the other. At the 
moment of coition the passionate convu¬ 
lsion that runs through them reduces the 
lovers to impersonal instincts, and robbed of 
self consciousness and sensitivity, they 
become almost insentient. Made impersonal 
by the very profoundly of passion, they 
become an intergal part of the phenomenal 
world surrounding them. Bnt this world‘of 
nature is just a half way house in course of 
their journey to the Infinite. LIntramelled, 
the two instincts to which the lovers are 
reduced, or the two flames emanating from 
them, travel separately heavenwards and 
ultimately soar beyond the ken of time and 
space. It is then that they experience a 
sort of beatific vision, when they get a 
glimpse of the Infinite or God and ‘create % 
knowledge of Eternity in the flux of time” 
(“The Rainbow”, p. 492). So, the lovers of 
Lawrence exist on more than one plane of 
being and the successful ones possess the 
resilience to run the whole gamut of experi¬ 
ences ranging from the sensual and temporal 
to the spiritual and eternal. And unless they 
are capable of journeying from one plane to 
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another with considerable ease, if they 
remain confined to one plane exclusively and 
the nature of the plane is quite beside the 

point, in Lawrence’s eyes* they are absolute 
failures. 

The ultimate relationship in which the 
Lanrentian lovers stand to each other is 
exceedingly elusive, to the least. It is? 
almost a Herculean task to unravel the 
mystery that envelops it Birkin in “Women 
in Live” tries to define precisely this highly 
intricate, aod at times balHing, relationship 
at considerable length and his hieratic tone 
prompts n c to thjust on him the role of bis 
creator's spokesman. He would have us 
understand that, after the lovers have passed 
through the fire of love, have exposed them¬ 
selves to the impersonaluing influences oi 
intense passion and have consequently under¬ 
gone a sort of r»ea-change, they become “two 
stark, unknown beings, two utterly strange 
creatures." He wants to have with his iadv 
love .‘‘a* strange conjunction, 1 ' and not 
“meeting and mingling’ “but an equilibrium, 
a pure balance of two single beings as the 
stars balance each other*' (“Women in Love", 
pp. IW-3*). lq> to this point Dirkin'* 
exposition of his conception of love and the 
lovers seems unexceptionable. But a few 
pages hence where he appears to 
modify substantially the point of view 
elaborated here, the contours get a trifle 
blurred, 'unless, of course, we accept 
his description of the ideal relation¬ 
ship between the lovers as one of perfect 
equilibrium as the penultimate stage in the 
process »*f transformation wrought by love 
on the lovers. He thinks that when the 
lovers are fully consummated they not only 
cease to exist and love individually but 


also transcend the state of equilibrium. 
Presumably they find a confluence in a third 
thing where they get inextricably fused into 
each other. Words are inadequate to express 
this incliable mystic state; nevertheless, 
Birkin tries to express the inexpressible : 
“1st the new, superfine bliss, a peace super¬ 
seding knowledge, there was no I and you, 
there was only the third, unrealised wonder, 
the wonder of existing not as oneself, but 
in consummation of being and of her being 
in a new one, a new paradisai unit regained 
from the duality ... We are caught up and 
transcended into a new onenessa where 
every thing is silent, because there is nothing 
to answer, all is perfect and at one. Speech 
travels between the separate parts But in 
the perfect One there i3 perfect silence of 
bliss'' (“Women in Love '", p. 361). 

The fresh energy that a man acquires 
through coition gets itself expressed in the 
creative actions that he undertakes singly 
and collectively. As a result, to complete 
himself a Lawrence hero has invariably a 
lady-love as well as a friend, and in a typical 
Lawrence novel the love motive is of as much 
importance as the friendship motive, 

Lawrence is, at bottom, a worshipper of 
life and an aggressive individualist. To 
develop our ‘'ontological being’’ to its utmost 
capacity the Laurentian recipe is that we 
should make our mind a thoroughfare to 
multifarious life-experiences and in tackling 
the problems of human existence we should 
set more store by our “blood'' than by our 
“Brain”. Moreover, at all costs, we must 
preserve our individual autonomy and should 
not surrender it even to our lover. At the 
same time we have to develop a complex 
network of relationships with our lady-love. 



friends, the natural world and ultimately 
with God or the Infinite. Then, and then 
only we consummate our “Holy Ghost”: 
“Mind, and conservative psyche, and the 
incalculable soul, these three are a trinity of 
powers in every human being. But there is 


something even beyond these, It is the 
individual in his pure singleness, in his 
totality of consciousness, in hiB oneness of 
being: the Holy Ghost which is with us 
after our Pentecost, and which we may not 
deny” (“Fantasia” p. 130). 


THE THEATRE OF THE ABSURD 

N.N BANERJI 


“I he I heat re <»i the Absurd ha** become a 
catch phrase much used and mm h abused. What 
does it stand fot Vnd how rail such a label 
be justified ? ? “l ew spectacle- irt tin* history 
o! theater have been nunc amu-ing than the 
current Bal>el raised upon the grounds of 
absurdist drama”, '-ays William l. Oliver. 

1 here are two different appicaches to this 

theatre of Absurd, one that of Maitin l>slm 
Richard Foe * and the other that ot Williani I. 
Oliver. The first two give grealei miporlame to 
the stylistic breed without stressing the philoso¬ 
phical genus ; and the last merely on I ho subject 
matter of lhe«e new' dramatists. According to 
Oliver The Theatre of Absurd is whatever it is 
because of its subject and not their craft. The 
subject of these dramatists in a way distinguish * 
them and at the same time relates them to lf>» 
stream of world drama. William Oliver corrupts 
the modern absurdists with Greek tragedians and 
farceurs as well as the great dramatists of the 
English renaissance (including Shakespeare). 
He defines absurdity as the belief that our 
existence is absurd. Man is horn without his 
asking and similarly he dies without his seeking 
death. We live between birth and death trapped 
within our body and our reason unable to think 
of a time when we were not or of a time when we 
will not be because nothingness is very much like 


infinity : something w» perceive only as iar we 
cannot experience it. thrust into life armed with 
our senses, will and reason we feci ourselves as 
polenl being-.. Act mu '•cum^ give the lie to our 
thought and our thought defies our senses. We 
,\»>rk hard to achieve di-limlion and permanence 
only to find that our assessments are perspectively 
im omplele and therefore never wholly effective. 
Ml oui treat ions are doomed to decay as we 
ourselves arc- doomed to death We create in 
order to identity Murselve*» but the moment, we 
create our treat ions become autonomous facts. 
.Therefore the more we strive for permanence and 
satisfaction the more absurd we arc, Yet the 
only value we can affirm with certainty is a self- 
defeating complex that we do not understand our 
life. Jf in despoil of evci achieving a sense, of 
permanence, we contemplate suicide we aie in the 
absurd situation of sacrificing our only concrete 
value of life. Again if in despair we turn to 
religion or illusion of any sort, we betray and 
deny means of perception of our reason, and take 
the shelter of ecstacy be it mystical or sensuous. 
It is impossible for us to act with complete efficacy, 
to perceive with complete accuracy, to create any¬ 
thing definite and lasting that expresses exactly 
our intentions, we must also remember that it 
is impn^sfbb for us to cease acting as long as we 
live. This then is the condition of map that w r e of 
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the twentieth century call “Absurd.” It is the 
same state of being that Aristotle labelled as 
ignorance ! It is this complex of .selfdefeating 
paradoxes, rim even check and balance of power 
*nd impotence, knowledge and ignoiarice, attune- 
ment and alienation that is the subject of the 
ibsurd playwrights of ail ages according to 
William I. Oliver, no matter what form or style 
they may have chosen to express it. bet us now 
study a lew of those which arc culled the absurd 
plays and then we can -ee what they do stylistically 
:>r technically In be lumped together under the 
same label. 

Jaunarv 5, 1953 at the Theatre dc Babylone 
l>h the Pan's Left Bank became a milestone in the 
listory of the contemporary drama. Many other 
authors had preceded Beckett with plays in a 
similar v< in tLmcsen with the Bald Prirna Donna 
and Arthur Adarnov with L'■ Invasion) but the 
ijventual triumph of Waiting for CoJot, constituted 
tlie breakthrough into the public consciousness 
r)f drama, which for want of a better term, has 
been vaguely labelled with the tentative generic 
enn of the ’fheatie of the Absurd’. Waiting for 
Godot, written and originally performed in 
French, has since been translated into some 
.wenty languages and having been perfoirned 
from Finland to Argentine, from Ireland to 
fapun : has become a contemporary classic. 

The most astonishing fact about the success 
of ibis play ami others in the same convention of 
vriting —is undoubtedly the circumstance that 
>y all the established canons of drama, it is 
lot a play at all and should therefore not be 
'apable of achieving any cirect on any audience : 
r or if a good play, according to all the accepted 
:anons of drama must have n beginning in which 
he characters arc presented and the plot gives 
ts exposition, a middle in which the plot is ravelled 
ip and an end in which it is neatly unravelled, this 
day has no exposition, no middle, and no end : 
he final situation is exactly the same as the 
ipening when the curtain fails. A well made 
day gives deep psychological insights into the 
bought and feelings of the characters, this, if 
mything, obscures them. This play doesn’t excel 


in witty dialogue and brilliant repartee and nor 
docs this play have the truth and consistency of 
character drawing. On all accounts this play 
should have failed by all established touchstones 
of critical judgment, had on the contrary, as an 
empirical fact amused, intrigued, annoyed, but 
also immensely moved large audiences, not only 
on the stage hut also television and radio. 

What then if it lacks all the criteria of 
established dramatic excellence, does Waiting 
for Codot give its audience ? 

I he play is in two acts, each of which 
follow.> almost exactly the same pattern. On an 
empty *4age representing a country road, bare 
but for a single sickly tree, two men dressed in 
tattered clothes and ancient bowler bats are 
trying t.» keep an appointment. They are not too 
sure whether this is the place or the time that 
had been agreed. Nor arc they too sure with 
v hom iht' appointment is to be and what its 
purpose is. The two men, Vladimir and Eslragon 
(but u .* arc never sure that these are their names : 
Vladimir is at times called Mr. Albert and 
Estragon, when a-ked says his name is Catullus) 
are in *ome ways complementary natures : 
Rifragon is emotional and a poet, Vladimir more 
rational and down to earth. They are depenedent 
on each other and yet want to get away from each 
other ; and above* all tliev are convinced of the 
desiribility of doing away with themselves. But 
each time they attempt to commit suicide, they 
fail through 4rcer incompetence. In each of the 
two acts Vladimir and Fstragon meet another 
pair of characters : Po/zo and Lucky. Pozzo* is 
fat and opulent ; Lucky thin, bedraggled and old, 
is Pozzo’s slave, driven by him with a whip and 
with a halter round his neck, the only develop¬ 
ment is that in the second act Pozzo is stricken 

with blindness and now Lucky’s halter serves as 

* 

the blind man’s lead.The two pairs of 

characters meet in each act : trv to communicate, 
fail and part : Vladimir and Eslragon remain 
waiting, Pozzo and Lucky resume their wanderings. 
At the end of each act a little ’ liny appears, be 
hrings a message from Godot : Godot cannot come 
today, but he will come without fail—tomorrow... 



Ana wnat ao tetragon and Vladimir, Pozzo 
arid Lucky have to say to each other ? While they 
wait, Estragon and Vladimir try to pass their time 
by starting some sort of conversation ; various 
topics recur in a seemigiy haphazard fashion : the 
two thieves on the crosses next to that of the 
Saviour and why one of them was saved and the 
olher was damned, the leaves falling and the 
transitoriness of life in times ; suicide ; the 
mysterious way in which Estragon's shoes some¬ 
times fit him and sometimes are far too tight. ,,. 
Pozzo boasts. Lucky who as be says, taught him 
all he knows, is silent except for a performance 
lie gives at his master’s bidding. He is told to 
think and produces an endless and almost wholly 
nonsensical speech which parodies scientific and 
philosophical argument. In the second ad, when 
Pozzo has gone blind, Lucky ha? been struck dumb. 

What Are .we to make of iL all V f think that 
already from an altempt to give an account of 
the contents of the play eeitain conclusions 
emerge. In the case of most other plays one 
would convey theii quality by telling their 
story. In this case I started off by telling you 
something about the pattern, the repetitive 
construction of the play. Moreover 1 was unable 
to say anything definite about the characters or 
the situation. In fact I ended up by leaving both 
characters and situation open by asking questions 
about them rather than making statements. So that 
we say that in Wating for Godot , the narrative, 
story telling plot making element of drama is 
missing and so is (he touch of certainty with 
which a dramatic author usually presents his 
characters. If we follow a play by Ibsen—or 
Rattigan—attentively we should know what kind 
of people wc are confronted with. Here we are 
made to wonder whether they are people at all 
or merely fleeting apparitions of an author's 
wayward imagination. If in the well made play 
the core of the drama is action, happening here, 
the 'very purpose of the play is to say that 
nothing happens in human life. Waiting for 
Godot is thus living paradox, a drma—anl 
drama means action—of inaction. 

44 A pattern of uncertainties and questions, 


on action demonstrating the absence of action-*- 
here we have the essence of Beckett’s play.’* 0 
And if we look at it a little closely and without 
any preconceived notions of what drama ought to 
be, we can see quite clearly what Beckett wants to 
explore : human beings waiting for the arrival of 
someone or something with whom thay may or 
may not have an appointment. Are we not ait 
horn into this world without knowing what our 
purpose is, are we not all, now that we are here, 
assuming that perhaps wc have a purpose and 
that the next day will bring the moment of 
revelation—and then night falls and we are told 
to try again tomorrow and so on for ever after ? 
Are we not all, whether we just hang round waiting 
like to tramps, or rush madly about like Pozzo, 
trying to give oui life some purpose ; trying 
t-u while away I he time in some fashion knowing 
full well that final knowledge about what we are 
here for, all our activities are merely futile antics ? 
And are we not all, like Pozzo and Lucky, subject 
to the most sudden reversals of our fortune^ 
hale and hearty one day, blind and helpless* the 
next day V 4re not all our most clever attempts 
at thinking and theorising, like Lucky, ultimately 
reducible to an empty rush of meaningless words, 
and shall we not all in the end, like Lucky, be 
struck dumb ? Are we not social • beings, 
irrevocably tied to each other however much we 
might loathe each other’s company simply because 
one human being can never live in isolation and 
yet all contact between human beings inevitably 
produces friction—as between Vladimir and 
Estragon-or dominance and subjection—as 
betwwen Pozzo and Lucky. 

These are only a few of the themes of Waiting 
for Godot which I am trying to pick out from 
the intricate pattern of images of the human 
condition which Beckett has here intertwined 
with great art and complexity, in the same way 
in which the musical themes of a symphony are 
interwoven in an infinitely complex pattern of 
statement and counter statement, consonance 
and contrast Complex patterns of this kind are 
the hall mark of mu c ic and poetry. Thus we see 
that Waiting for Godot and the other plays in 



this convention are not uot like the conventional 
well made plays—reenacted stories, but complex 
poetic images. In a conventional pla> the move¬ 
ment unrolls itself in a linear pattern from point 
A to B but in this kind of play we discover the 
unrolling of a static pattern. Thus these two 
different type of plays have two diifeient lyprs ot 
suspense. In a onvcntional play wo want to 
know what is going to happen next and in this 
kind of play wc ask ; what is happening ? Thus we 
find that the same kind of absence of story, 
characterization and dialogue which we general!) 
associate with traditional drama marks these 
modern plays which we can call absurd drama. 

Let us look at another of the plays in this 
tradition : Ionesco's Amedee. A middle aged 
husband and wife are shiwn in a situation which 
is clearly not taken from real life. Tiny have 
not left their flat for years. The wife earns her 
living by operating some sort of telephone 
switchboard ; the husband is writing a play, hut 
has never got beyond the first few lines. In the 
bedroom is a corpse. It has been there for many 
years. It rnay be the body of the wife's lover 
whom the husband killed when he found them 
together, but this is by no means certain : it 
may also have been a burglar, or a si ray visitor. 
But* the oddest thing about it, is that it keeps 
growing larger and larger ; it is suffering from 
‘geometric progression’ ! the incurable disease of 
the dead. And in the course of the play il grows 
so large that eventually an enormous foot bursts 
from the bedroom into the living room, threatening 
to drive Amedce and his wife out. All this wildly 
fantastic, yet it is not altogether unfamiliar, for 
it is not unlike situations most of us have 
experienced at one time err another in dreams and 
nightmares. 

Ionesco has in fad put a dream situation on 
to the stage, and in a dream quite clearly the 
rules of realistic theatre no longer apply. Dreams 
do not develop logically ; they develop by 
association. Dreams do not communicate ideas ; 
they communicate images. And indeed the 
growing corpse in Amedce can best be •understood 
as a. poetic image. It is in the nature both of 


dreams and of poetic imagery that they ate 
ambiguous and carry a multitude of meanings at 
one and the same time. One the one hand one 
can say that the corpse might evoke the growing 
power of pasl mistakes or past guilt, perhaps 
the waning of love or the death of affection—some 
evil in any case that festers and grows worse 
with lime. The image can stand for any fend all 
of these ideas, and its ability to embrace them 
all gives it the poetic power it undoubtedly 
possesses. Not all the plays of the Theatre of the 
Absurd can. he defined as dreams (although 
Ailamov's Professor Tar untie in the Penguin 
Volume of Absurd Drama) actually came to 
Adamov as a dream. Alhre (the w r eU known, only 
American dramatist in this convention whose iilm 
version oi Who's afraid of Virginia Woolf became 
quite, popular in India) in Too story is far more 
clearly anchored in reality. In any case there is 
no denying the fact that most of the plays of the 
Theatre «>f the Absurd lack in movement in the 
traditional sense and they are static. They however 
have a different kind of movement, the movement 
for instance of Amedce is relentless, King as 
U does in the pressure of the ever growing corpse. 
But the situation of the play remains static ^the 
movement w r e see is that of the unfolding of the 
poetic image. The more complex and ambiguous 
that image, the more inti irate and intriguing will 
be the process of revealing it. That is why a 
play like Waiting for Godot can generate con- 
sidearble suspense and dramatic tension inspite 
of being a play in which literally nothing happens, 
a play designed to show that nothing can ever 
happen in human life. It is not only when the 
la«l lines have been spoken and the curtain has 
fallen that we are in a position to grasp the total 
pattern of the complex poetic image we have 
been confronted with. 

Let us now once again briefly discuss the 
two approaches to the absurd drama—one from 
the point of view of subject matter that of 
William Oliver and from the point of view *of 
technique that of Martin Esslin. William I* 
Oliver thus links it with world drama and “it 
defines the conditon of man today, in the past ftfld 





the future*’. For him thus the style of Absurdist 
Drama will 'Tiange many times but the content will 

remain \erv much the same until man ceases to 

► 

hr. man by becoming God. For him the absurdist 
drama is as old as tragedy and farce—-for farce 
and tragedy are indeed the double mask of 

absurdity . ’Ihere is no doubt that Oliver is veiy 
right that lire absurdist drama does “present the 
metaphysical anguish at the absurdity 
.if the human condition ' but broadly 

-peaking the theme nl the work of 

dramatists like Gmiudoux, Anouilh. Sulacmu. 
Garlic and Camus himself is all 'ibis irrationality 
of the human « undjiion 1 in the form of highly 
iucid and logically construe ie<l reasoning, “while 
the theatre ot the \b-urd strives |,» express iis 
sense of the .'ensrlr**i«e*v» <1 the huuitu condition 
and the inadequacy of the human appioaeh l>\ I he 
ihandonmenl o! idiioim! devices and disuirsive 
• hoti” 111 . ” Unis we «uu sav that lh< theatre ol 
the Absurd has found a fusion and synthesis 

In tween the form and the content of the vision 
and the reality whi< h lhe\ i»v to picsent in 
their highly path med and signiln aril diama. 
Tims we see that there is not nun h of a conflict 
in tite-e a wo approaches to the Ihealie of the 
\|)surd. Ofeouise we ran find plenty of exphma- 
finn for the shift in emphasis in modern drama 
from traditional hums tow aids images whi< h. 
Complex, lark the Anal chiritv of definition. I he 
modern dramatist is rlih llv concerned with 
expressing a sens** of wonder, ol incomprehension 
and at times despaii. at the lack ot cohesion and 
meaning that they find in the world. I lieu* can 
he little doubt that such a *ens<> of disillusionment, 
such collapse of all previously held firm beliefs is 
a characteristic feature of our own times. I he 
social and spiritual reasons for such a sen-e of 
loss of meaning are manifold and complex : the 
Waning of religious faith, the breakdown of the 
liberal faith in inevitable social progress : the 
disillusionment with the hopes of radical social 
revolution as predicted bv Marx after Stalin bad 
turned the Soviet Union into a totalitarian 
tyranny ; the relapse into barbarism mass murder 
and genocide in the coursse of Hitler’s brief rule 
8 


over Europe during the Second World War ; and 
the spread of spiritual emptiness after the Second 
War specially in the outwardly prosperous and 
affluent -societies of Western l 1 u rope and the 
Foiled Stales. There can be no doubt that for many 
intelligent and ^ensitiu* human beings the world 
of the mid twentieth century has lost its meaning 
and "imply ceased to make scum*. Previously 
held certainties have dissolved, the. iiimest 
foundations' for hope and optimism have 
collapsed. Suddenly mm sees himself faced 
with a universe that is both t lightening and 
illogical--in a word, absurd. All assurances of 
hope, all explanations of ultimate meaning have 
suddenly been unmasked ns nonsensical illusions, 
emplx duller, whistling in the dark. If we try 7 to 
imagine "in h a -iluation in ordinary life, this 
nojht amount to uui suddenly ceasing to under¬ 
stand the eonvrrsuiiort in a room full of people ; 
wli.it made -cum* at ore* mom* nt Ini’*, at the next, 
become ari obscure babble ol voids in a foreign 
language, 

Ibis seriM* oi loss ol meaning has lead to 
these dramatists questioning even the efficacy of 
the iceogni-ed instrument for the r ommuniealion 
ol meaning : language. A*- a result of this the 
Theatre of the Absurd is a very conctrried 
critique of language. Ibis in many wavs reflects 
die pteoi uipadnii of the coutcnipnr.il \ philosophy 
wuh ianL’iKeo', iis (Hurt to disentangle ianguaire 
a* a genuine instrument for logic and discovery 
of reality, from the welter of emotive, illogical 
u-age-v, the grammatical Conventions that have, 
in the past, often been confused with genuine 
logical relationship*. Arid equally in it* ‘'mpha.sis 
on the ba*ie absurdity of the human « • edition, 
on the bankruptcy of all closed systems o bought 
which i laim to provide a total e\p T .lion of 
real it v the Theatre of the Absurd ! as much in 
common with the existential philosophy of 
Heidegger, >ar!re and Camus. It was in fact Camus 
who coined the concept of Absurd in the sense in 
which it is used here. We should however not be 
misled in thinking that the dramatists of the 
Absurd are * trying to translate contemporary 
philosphv into drama. It is merely that philosophers 
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arid spiritual situation depicted here reflect the 
same pre-occupations. Again this preoccupation 
with language these absurdists say make them 
more accurate reproducers of reality. These 
people attack the fossilized forms of 
language which have become devoid of 
meauing. The conversation at the pint) which al 
one moment seemed to be an exchange of 
informat ion about the vs eat her, or new books, or 
the respective health of the parlh ipanls, is suddenly 
revealed as an exchange ot mere meaningless 
banalities. Ihe people talking about the weather 
had no intention whatever of rrall> exchanging 
meaningful information on the subject ; they 
were merely using language to fill the emptiness 
between them to conceal the fact that they had no 
desire to tell each other anything al all. In other 
words, from being a noble instrument of genuine 
communication language has become a kind of 
ballast filling empty spaces. And equally, in a 
universe that seems to be drainer! of meaning the 
pompous and the laborious* attempts at explanation 
that we call philosophy or politics must appear as 
empty chatter. In Waiting for Godot for example 
Beckett parodies and mocks the language of 
philosophy and science in Lucky's famous speech. 
Harold c Pin ter whose uncanny accuracy in the 
reproduction of real conversation among English 
people has earned him the reputation of having ‘a 
tape-recorded built into his memory', reveals tha! 
the bulk of everyday conversation is largely 
devoid of logic and sense, is in fact nonsensical. 
It is here that the Theatre of the Absurd actually 
presents the highest degree of realism. As we see 
that th ' real talk of people has become devoid of 
logic tl - n the polished logical dialogue of the 
Well ir-’- plav that is unrealistic while the 
absurdist day mav well he “tape-—recorded 
reproduction of reality." Or in a world that has 
become absurd, the Theatre of the Absurd is the 
most realistic comment or the most accurate 
reproduction of reality.” 

The Theatre of the Absurd appears to he very 
contemporary but it is by no means .the revolu¬ 
tionary novelty as some of its champions and 
bitterest critics tend to represent. Tbe present 
Theatre of the Absurd can really be understood 


as a new combination of a number of ancient, 
even archaic traditions of literature and drama. 
The ancient traditions combined in this new 
form are the tradition of miming and 
clowning that goes back to the mimes 
of Li cere and Koine, the com media dell ' arte of 
Renaissance Italy, and such popular forms of the 
thcatie as pantomime or the music hall in Britain ; 
the equally amient tradition of nonsense poetry; 
the tradition of dieam and nightmare literature ; 
the Motjlilv Plays ; and the old tradition of 
fools and made scenes in drama of which Shakes- 
jicaie provides the best example, it is against 
this background that we must see the movement 
which culminates in Beckett, Ionesco or Genet. 
Its immediate lot bears are dramatists like 
Miindberg who developed from photographic 
naturalism to more and more expressionist 
i* presentations of dreams, nightmares or obsessions, 
and novelists like Janie* Joyce and Kafka. It 
has also drawn inspiration from the silent cinema. 
Chalcs Chaplin's Little Man and Busier Keaton's 
stonefaced stoic are the openly acknowledged 
influences. The clowning of the talking cinema of 
Marx brothers, W.C. Fields, of Laurel and 
Hardy are also part of the tradition which leads 

on to the Theatre of the Absurd. Another 

direct and accepted influence is that of the 
Dadaisls, die surrealists and the Parisian 
avantgarde of writers like Alfred Jarry (1873- 
1907) Guillome Apollinaire (i880-1918) and also 
Artand with his theories of the Theatre of 
Cruelty. 

In the present form the Theatre of the 
Absurd is a postwar phenomenon. Genet’s Maid 
had its first performance in Paris in 1947 ; with 
Ionesco and Adatnov’s plays being performed in 
1930, and Bec kett’s Waiting for Godot in 1952. All 
these performances took place in Paris and Paris 
is certainly the fountain head of the Theatre of 
the Absurd. Again it is equally strange and signi¬ 
ficant that the playwrights themselves are largely 
exiles from other countries domiciled in Paris : 
Beckett an Anglo-Irish who writes in French ; 
Ionesco half—French and half Rumaniam *, 
Adamov a Russo—Armenian. Only Genet is a 
Frenchman born and bred, but then he is an exile 
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in a different sense, an exile from society, a child 
abandoned by his mother brought up by foster 
parents and being pul in various juvenile 
delinquency camps. Edward Albce is one of 
the few American exponents of the Theatre of the 
Absurd. An adopted child be shares with Genet 
the orphan’s sense of loneliness in an alien world. 

The theatie of the Absurd in general piesenta 
n disillusioned harsh and stark picture of the 
world ; though this picture is often couched in the 
form of extravagant fantasies but they are 
nevertheless icalistic, in the sense that they 
never «hirk the realities of the human mind 
ivilh its despair, fear and loneliness in an alien 
»nd hostile universe. The realism of these plajs 
is psychological and inner realism ; they explore 
he human situation in depth. It is also wrong 
o think that these pbivs deeply pessimistic as 
they are, are nothing niut an expression of 
lespair. It is true that basically the Theatie of 
he Absurd attacks the comfortable certainties 
religions and political orthodoxy. It no doubt 
lims to shock the audience out of complacency, 
<> bring it face to face with the harsh realities 
T the humna condition as these dramatists see 


it, in all its mystery and absurdity. There are 
no easy solutions to the mysteries of existence, 
because ultimately man is alone in a meaningless 
world. The shedding of easy solutions, of 
comforting and comfortable illusions, may be 
painful but it leaves behind it a sense of freedom 
and relief. And “in last resort, the Theatre of 
the Absurd does not provoke tears -of despair JfUt 
the lugliter of liberation”* 

1. Martin Esslin, Introduction to the 

Penguin Edition of Absurd Drama. 

2. William I. Oliver—Between Absurdity 
and the Playwright. Modern Drama, Essays in 
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Absurd (Eyre and Spotfisw-oode London, 1962) 
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Scotland, 1961) 

5. WiHaim A. Armstrong—General Editor 
—Experimental Drama. (G. Bell & Sons Ltd ; 
London, 1963) 

6. Mat tin Esslin—Absurd Drama, Penguin 
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THE MITTANI INVOCATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


A LAWYER 


The* Mittani invocation of Vedic Ooda 
in their treaty with the IJiitites (it. (T 1380) 
came as a great Bitrpri.se to those in India 
who adhere to the conventional beliefs about 
the Vedas and the Vedic tradition. These 
beliefs and concepts about Vedic culture 
are e vein lively centred in th** land of 
the Seven Rivers, it would therefore be 
worthwhile to examine the invocation and 
its major implication# from the Vedic point 
of view 

The kassis, we are told, were an Indo- 
European nation who set up their kingdom 
at liabvinn in the sixteenth century Ik C . 
driving away the Kir.*>t Dynasty of Babylon 
which ‘-occcedcd Hammurabi. Their rnena- 
i'chs had Indo-European names. They inled 
tu*»re‘fo: about five hmi«i"<?d years. On the 
north-west side of this t\ as site Kingdom 
the Mittani people around the. Khabnr 
river who held the whole of »Syria. Their 
names appear in the correspondence between 
the El Amarna rulers of Egypt and the 
Uiltites of I»ogaz Kui in Asia Minor. The 
treaty in question was made between the 
Hittite king Sabi-uliiiiua ur iSuppiinl yuma and 
and the Miltanian king Mathiuaza, sou of 

Dusrutta in Ik 0. 1380, in which the Mittan- 
ian king invokes his gods thus - 

IE AN I MM1-TRA AS-SIdL 
JLANI \ f HI -O N A AS SMI. 

IUJ IN-DA-RA 

ILANf X A SA AT Tl-IA-ANA 

According to the. usage of the scribe 


who wrote the treaty, each successive sound 
is expressed by repeating the preceding vowel 
and consonant. Ignoring this—this redun¬ 
dancy we get T iani Mitrasil, I lani Uruon- 
jisil, 1 lu Indara, I lani Xasatiana. This in 
Sanskrit—should be- • 

Veerani, Mitra^ur, Varunasur 
Veera Indra, Veerani NasatLyab 
Or alternatively it would be- - 
EeJenyah Mitrasur Varuuasur 
Eelya Iudra, Eelenyah Nasattynh 
It is obvious that the second 1 lani before 
Tdruona^il is repetitive and unnecessary 

according to our modern usage where there 
is a cumulative reference to two persons. 
Similarly 1 lani must b'- the plural or dual 
of Hu. If l iani is the plurai or dual of 

ilu in the neut. and yet is the same 

as the word veera which is masculine, 

such a use in the neuter would 
be completely un-Sanskrit. The words 
Ilu and Jlani may or may not be in the 

vocative. That would depend on the 

form of invocation adopted. The vocative 
of veera is veera and veerah, and its accu. 
is veernm and veoran. 

The words Ilu, Jlani and Asil are used 
with reference to the four gods- They 
should therefore be epithets or adjective of 
of the gods. They are used in reference 
to the Vedic gods. It is therefore permiss- 
ibls to find their equivalents amongst Vedic 
epithets and adjective* of these gods in the 
text of the Kigvcda. Before doing so, we 
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may pile up a few words used In like manner 
and having a similar sound and meaning from 
the languages of ancient nations. There can 
be many of them but the following should 
suffice — 

1. Veera, in Sanskrit, means a brave 
heroic warrior blit not a god or do mi-god. 

2. Yiro, in later Prakrit and Pali, 
the modified form of veera. 

3. Vir, in Latin, a male person, not 
necessarily valiant. 

4 . Tleio, in Greek the sauic as veera 
above but bad some times also the meaning 
of a demi god. 

[*, Aule or vel, In Etruscan, placed 
before personal names (probably of comm 
oners and as distinct from Jars used for 
noblemen) just like lord reverand, Sir or Mr. 

f). Eloh (im) and Ilahi, the Hebrew and 
Arabic words for God, perhaps appearing 
Micha--El, Gabri*—El. etc. 

7. Iln and liani, in the Mittani treaty 
placed before the names of Vedic gods. 

Jf we write ail these words either with 
or for every 1 and vice versa, their sound 
resemblance becomes more. remarkable. 
The other pile would be— 

1. Asura, in Sanskrit, the word for the 
?ky god as well as for some gods indivi¬ 
dually. 

2. Ahura ( Mazda ) in Zorastrian, the 
Tood spirit in the universe, the Almighty. 

3. Assur, in ancient Assyrian, the word 
for God as well as fpr the people and the 
capital city. The word occurs in the Bible 
is Asshur. 

4. Aesar in Etruscan, the word for 
Tod. 

5. Osiris in ancient Egyptian, the 


river-god. The word is in Greek shape 
and might really be Asair or Usair. 

b. Usil, in Etruscan, a name for Apul, 
Apollo, 

In finding equivalents for the three words 
in the treaty we may emphasize the fact that 
they were used in a treaty by parties both 
of whom were Indo-Europeans, and the 
words would therefore be from some Aryan 
language. Secondly, the gods invoked are 
Vedic, and the words used with reference 
to them would rather be traceable in the 
text of the Itigveda wherein these gods are 
worshipped. Since it is impossible to trace 
the words etymologically, wo can merely 
have circumstantial explanations for them. 
We should therefore explore the circum¬ 
stantial aspect in as much detail as is 
possible. 

In my opinion, the word Asil or Assii 
in the treaty is the same as the Sanskrit 
word A sura. The word asura occurs in the 
Kigveda for over hundred times in different 
contexts. Judging by the mere number of 
such references, the word is primarily an 
epithet of the gods Mitra, V&runa, Indra, 
Agni and Rudra individually. In this use 
it means a powerful and glorious deity. 
Varuna is the foremost asura, being five 
times so called. Together with Mitra he is— 
collectively ho called for six times. Secondly 
the word is used five times in the meaning of 
the sky-god Dyaus (Zeus) The exact meaning 
of this word in this meaning iH identical 
with the meaning of the Greek word Ouranos, 
i. e. the deity presiding over or pervading 
the vault of Heaven or Firmament. Mitra 
Varuna and Indra are called Asurasya, 
veerah l.e. warriors of heaven. In other 
places, they are also called (Aburasya need 
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ayah, the nestling; of Heaven. Thus the 
Vedic text amply refers to the three gods 
as Asuras. Mitrasil and Varunasil should 

therefore be the same as Mitrasur and 
Varunasur, 

The reason for putting Mitra and Varuna 
together and in the plural or dual as ilani 
and Indra separately as ilu is also traceable 
in the Vedic text. Mitra Varuna and 
Aryama were a triad often referred to 
collectively. Aryama having become obso¬ 
lete even in those days, Mitra and Varuna 
are more frequently found referred 
to as a pair. The Vedic triad probably 
corresponds with Zeus, Poseidon and llades 
of the Greeks. The triad seems to have 
been part of some anterior scheme in Indo- 
.Kuropean the ogony. The Vedic text gives 
the clear impression that during the actual 
vedic .period these gods had somewhat 
receded into the back ground. Indra, 
Agni, Soma, the Maruts and the 
Ashwins became more prominent. Mitra and 
Vanina came to be coupled together. That 
is why we find them referred to together as 
Ilani, while Indra is separately referred to 
as ilu. In fact, this distinction in reference 
reflects the Vedic tradition, and can by 
itself become a proof of the fact that the 
Mittani were a Vedic people. 

Simultaneously with the use of the word 
asura in the meaniugs of the sky-god as 
well as the gods individually, there had 
already developed a bad meaning for that 
word. This is a circumstance of a far-reach¬ 
ing historical significance. In this bad sense 
the word meant the Asura, the racial enemy 
of the Devas, i. e. of the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans. So the gods are praised as' 
the killers of the Asuras. A distinction 


was made that Mitra and Varuna were 
Asuras from amongst the Devas, i. e. siding 
with them. The bad meaning gradually 
became dominant and it alone fsurvived the 
Vedic period, the good meaning having 
completely disappeared there after. The 
later Vedic tradition says that the Asuras 
were the elders and the Devas were the 
youngsters, and that ithe youngters could 
not withstand the elders and were often 
vanquished by them. The later Pauranik 
aud classical Sanskrit literature is replete 
with a sort of an academic but deep racial 
hatred for the Asuras as the enemies of the 
Devas. The hatred was rather academic 
because there were no Asuras anywhere 
around in these later times. This shift in 
the meaning of the word asura reflects a 
historical situation. In my opinion, it 
clearly indicates that the ancestors or the 
Vedic Aryans must have dwelt in the 
upper valley of the Euphrates in the days 
of “Asshur”, that they lived there in 
amicable intercourse with some powerful 
nation whose God and people were called 

Assur, that the word was adopted into 
Sanskrit in the good meanings duriug that 
period and finally that they came into a 
mortal conflict with that nation which 
resulted in their migration from those 
regions. These AsuraB are of course not 
the same as the later Assyrians of the Bible, 
nor even those who succeeded the Sumerians. 
They must have been a hoary pre-Sumer¬ 
ian people about whom no record exists 
except the references to them in the 
Rigveda. Ethnically speaking it is an even 
chance that they were Indo-Europeans or 
otherwise. They might have been an Aryan 
aristocracy heading Caucasian tribes who are 






{broadly classed as Turanians. Their langu¬ 
age in that case should be akin to Sanskrit, 
if not Sanskrit itself. 

Apart from the gods, the word Asura 
was used in the Rigveda for mighty indivi¬ 
duals also. Namuchi and Pipru, for example, 
are referred to as the ancient enemy— 
Asuras, who might therefore well have been 
rulers in ancient “Asshur 9 Bhavys and Ram 
were contemporary and friendly Asuras. 
These references menifestly point to a racial 
distinction. The word, however, has in no 
case been added on, in the Vedic text, as a 
termination, into the name itself. This was 
profusely done in the later Pauranik works. 
Mitrasil and Varanasi 1 is such a use. The 
names of the later Assyri chaldi kings may 
be noted in this connection. Asaur Nasir 
Pal, and Assur Bani Pal put the word initially 
and separately, while Pilesar and Essarha- 
ddon put it into the name itself probably as 
its inflected derivative. The Chaldian names 
show the same derivatives as a termination 
iu the names Nabopolassar and N&bucha- 
dnezzar. This—assar or—azzar seems to be 
derivative from Assur, as aasura is from the 
Sanskrit word assura. The Etruscan word 
for God. aesar, may be taken to be identi¬ 
cal with Assur, on the ground that the 
meaning and the sound are unmistakably 
alike. We may even build up a factitious 
analogy in inflections and say that if the name 
Caesar could come from Cisra (The Etruscan 
place-name which might give the personal 
name), then Aesar may as well come from 
Iara— (El). In either case however it would 
be an inflection in the Semitic mode. 

Lastly, we may consider the Egyptian 
god-name Osiris. It is in Greek . shape. 


Bereft of that shape, it might be something 
like Asair or Usair. The legends about 
this river-god are well-known. They are 
akin to those numerous pre-Christian 
myths which speak about resurrection in the 
legendary way. It may be that the Osirian 
legends are later versions 5 of 'an ancient 
original now unknown. The Egyptian tri¬ 
nity Osiris-Issis-Horus equates well with 
the Sanskrit Asura-Llsha-Soora. The Vedic 
legend goes that the sky-god fell in love 
with his own daughter Dsha (Dawn) and 
begot the child Soora (the Sun). The legend is 
contained in the Vedic epithet 'Duhitus 
Jaaras’—lover of the daughter. According 
to a later version, the head of the god was 
cut off for this offence. This is some thing 
like Apollo (Gail) pursuing Daphne but 
without losing his head and even getting a 
laural for it. This legendary account about 
the daily phenomenon of Sun-rise is no doubt 
a far-cry from the Osirian legends. But the 
resemblance of Asura with Osiria/ of Usa 
with Issis and of Soora with Horus is 
striking. 

If ever these words Asura, Asaur, Asshur, 
Ahura, Aesar and Osiris are really identical 
in origin, we may conclude that the word 
had spread far and wide in the two-fold 
cradle of human civilization, the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. The vowel 
shift which the words disclose may be taken 
as merely reflecting the phonetic instincts of 
those people respectively. So far as the 
Vedic Aryans are concerned this was one of 
the few words by which thsy addressed 
or referred to the Almighty as distinct from 
the numerous gods of their polytheistic 
worship. (The others were DyausZeus, 
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Pita Nah-Pator Noster and Janita-Generator). 
It is remarkable that the word Asura is not 
traceable in the languages of the Greeks, 
Italians and the northern Europeans. This 
is a weighty circumstance for holding that 
the word may not be Aryan in origin at all. 
If the E truscan word Aesar is really the 
same as Assur, this should in my opinion, 
be regarde 1 as a pointer to their regional or 
ethnic origins or some of their ethnic 
strains. 

The Sanskrit word Asura is usually 
derived from the verb as, tobe (eimi sum). 
The verb gives asn t the life element, the 
soul or breath. Asura can mean the life 
element that throbs in the vault of Heaven. 
Alternatively it can come from the same verb 
a.V, to throw, to shoot (Gr. aisso). It gives 
aasah, the four directions or quarters spread 
out into space and astaa, a hitter, a shooter of 
the thunderbold, or it could mean something 
spread out far and wide. If however the 
word was. in origin the national name of a 
foreign people and their god, it wouid be 
absurd to derive it from Sanskrit verbs. We 
have already noted that the word is not 
traceable in the Aryan language of the West. 
The word, even in Sanskrit, is so an cient 
that it is impossible to say whether it was 
originally an Aryan word or adopted into 
Sanskrit from the people of Asshur. Nor 
can it be affirmed that the word is Asura and 
not Assur, which would make a lot of differ¬ 
ence of etymology. The Etruscan word 
Aesar is said to be perhaps from Aisa, fate, 
and related to Aisoi, which was the Etruscan 
word for the gods. 

From this much circumstantial and 

4 

rambling approach to the word A ail, or 
Assil wo may conclude that it is the same as 


the Sanskrit word Asura for the only and 
the simple reason that was the well-settled 
epithet of the particular gods referred to. 
It would be right to read the word as Asir 
or Assir. 

The other word in the treaty is ilu with 
its plural or dual ilani. It can be equated 
either with veera a hero, or with eelenya Le. 
one to whom worship in due, a gcd. It has 
to be noted that the word veera is uever 
used for the gods and the words has no .such 
meaning as a demi god. It can be accep¬ 
ted solely on the ground that the three gods 
Mitra, Varun and Indra are indicated by 
the expression Asurasya veerah, the heroes 
of heaven, in the Vedic text, and they are 
referred to in the treaty asilani. The heroes 
amongst the Greeks were demi gods. 
Amongst the Scandinavians the heroes slain 
in the wars of the gods gathered a sort of 
divinity and found their place in Valhalla. 
Taken on the human plane, the expression 
Asurasya veerah could mean Defenders of 
“Asshur”. Having become a common and 
familiar idiom it might have been used for 
the gods also*** 

The word veera (vi-eer) would be from 
the verb eer, to enliven, to raise, to invigo¬ 
rate, as in Sam-eera, pra err and ud-eer. In 
that case it would ultimately come from the 
root ri which also gives the word—Arya. 

I n that case it should also be radically same 
as the Greek words Arren, Ares, Aristos 
etc. If however we accept that veora is the 
same as Gr. hero and L. vir, the assumption 
will be that they all include an initial 
prefix vi.—It may be hoted that yiro, the 
Prakrit—form of veera, is close in sound to 
ilue, which if written as elue would be closer 
to veera. 



Alternatively, the word ilu could be 
oelya of eelonya. It comes from the verb eel, 
to propitiate to worship, being the familiar 
verb with which the text of the Rigveda 
begins (Agnira eele—I propitiate Agni). 
This verb is the same as the Greek verb 
ilaskomai, to propitiate, which gives ilaos 
sr ileos, a god, the propitious or gracious one. 
In Sanskrit, the verb eel does not give any 
Familiar noun-forms except eelenya. We 
lave our current Marathi verb naf<tc-ne, 
vith an identical meaning. It may be noted 
hat the Greek word ileos is very close to 
;he word ilne in meaning as well as sound •• 

It is already stated that the Mittani 

■/ 

reaty was between Indo-European rulers 
ind that therefore the words they used would 
>e from an Aryan language. We may, how¬ 
ever note that the word ilu has a remarkable 
•esambiance with the major Semitic words 
Cloh and Lialii which mean God. Tt is 
aid that the place-name Babylon contains the 
rord ilu because the name in fact is Bab ilu, 
e, the gate of Cod. The name as traced in 
n ancient work, the Buddha Jatakas, is 
labh-iru, a place to which certain Indian 
merchants had gone for trading. On the 
ther hand, we may also point out place 
antes like Barcelona, Cephalomia, Vetul- 
nia and several others. These include; 
me as indicative of a harbour or coastal 
lace, and the name Babylon may also be of 
lie same kind. . H may not therefore be 
ertain that the name is Bab-ilu or that the 
littani word is traceable in that place 
ame. We have already referred to Narnu- 
hi and Pipru above. They were enemieal 
i suras, ancient with reference to the 
uthors of the Vedic hymns. We have 
idicated above that they might well have 
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been rulers in ancient Asshur. Max Muller 

has suggested that Nemuchi may be Amukoa 

of the Greek legend. Amukos was the king 

of the Bebruskes. Considering the facts of 

the legend, it appears that Jason, the 

the Argonaut, went to Colchis while oli his 

way, he encountered Amukoa. Babylon in 

that case could not be on his way and the 

word Bebrukes would not be radically the 
same as the word Babylon. If, howevsr, 

Amukos is in fact the same word as Namuchi 

and the place or people called Bebrukes are 

the same as Babhiru of the Buddha J a takas 

and Bab-ilu (Babylon) of later times, then the 

latter name cannot contain any separate word 

ilu so as to be the same as ilahi or Eloh. 

Incidentally we may observe that Eloh 

(er Ilahi) completely resembles the Greak 

word flaos both in sound as well as in meaning 

which, to 8sy tBe least, is a curious 

circumstance. 

W e niuv another ancient won 

euiirnl in these regions pos-ablv even befon 
the name Bain Ion mine into existenee. In North 
east • * 1 Sxria, ilu* Sumerian profile field tin 
legions of die upper Fupluales for long centuries 
’I hex an* -apposed to ha\r been Indo-Furopeam 
and if has <*\en been suggested that lhe\ rrtigh 
ha\t* been Indians i.e. \ etlie A nans, oi 
Inning .111 ethnic aflirtitx with them. The«M 
Sumerian^ worshipped Knlil. This god-nanu 
in that case should be from an An an language. 
It we break up tlie word and read it as Enl-i 
and use r for /, we get Fnr-ii which sounds liki 
liuba-vir. The word India rail po<sihlx conn 
oidx from the xeih in, to rule oxer, to dominate 

with the suffix tn. It is the same \erl> as tin 

(deck xerh—anasso and has same meaning. The 
Creek vcib gives such uoids as Ana\, anaktor. 
a king, a urler, this being an epithet of Apollo. 
It al-o give** Amiktes, the kings, an epithet of 
the IViojpkoiiroi. Anake- is the same as the 

Sanskrit linsas, pi. of Inas, a king. The xeifo in 

would therefore give the name (n-ra) as the 
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correct noun-form. We know that n followed by r 
often acquires a d in between, for the facility of 
expression, as in ganr-gander, ancr-andros. So 
the suggestion can be that Enl is Enr or lnr, and 
it is ir or vir. 'this is fanciful no doubt but it has 
its own logic. 

Lastly, we may consider the word ilu on the 
analogy of die Etruscan woid aide 01 vel which 
was usually placed befote personal names, but 
not before god-names., it was probably used 
in the same manner as Revel end or Lord or 
Mr., a mode ot hououriiie address or title, it is 
not known whether id, siinilaily placed bcloie 
or after personal and place names amongst the 
Hebrews and Arabs, is a mere aiticlc or is 
related in such a use to Eloli, as in Mkha-el, 
Gabriel etc. It it is the same as Eloh, we may 
concede that El would be the neatest and most 
appropriate equivalent for ilu. Further we find 
the word vali placed before some Arabic names, 
meaning a protector, an elder. It comes from 
vald or valeed, father or an elder, and resembles 
the Anglo-Saxon words eld, eald and elder. Ii 
gives avlad, progeny, and Etruscan work aule 
could perhaps have some meanin indicating 
decent. 

None of these words gives any satisfactory 
equivalent for the word ilu, as being close in 
sound ami appropriate in use. We should there¬ 
fore give due weight to the circumstance that Indo- 
European rulers would use Aryan words and 
conclude that ilu is not related to Eloh or Ilahi. 
Further, we should give due weight to the 
circumstance that the party using the word 
invoked Vedic gods, and as such, would necess¬ 
arily preface the reference to these gods with 
epithets or adjectives which are in complete linguistic 
and religious affinity. Epithets and adjectives of 
gods, amongst any people whatever, tend to 
become settled, or give rise to a traditional use. 

It is for this reason that we have to seek these 
words from the treaty in the Vedic text. In this 
way, the Sanskrit word eelya, with its Greek 
equivalent ilaos or ileos is an appropriate 
equivalent for the word Ilu in all possible ways. 
Alternatively, the expression Asurasya veerah, 
the heroes of heaven, being a epithet, for 


the gods invoked, would yield veera a: an equally 
cogent equvaicnl for that word. This would of 
course depend on the circumstance that the 
Mittani were a Vedic people. Why do we say 

that lliev were Vedic ? 

* * 

flic Miltani king invokes four gods in the 
Ircaly, three ot whom, were worshipped on the 
Aegean coasts and in Asia Minor. Mitra or 
Albina was worshipped in Persia and the 
Ponlus. Ouranos or Uranus was worshipped in 
Greece and Italy. The Uioskouroi were 

worshipped in most of these places. It is only 
the name and god India that is not traceable in 
any of those places. WhaL is the full implication 
of this fact : Gan it not be that India was a 
.subsequently constituted national god of the 
Vedic Aryans, subsequently to therir migration 
fiom those regions ? The only Western word 
with which the word Indra could be compared 
is the Greek woid ancr-andros, Roth arr 
extensively used as parts of personal names like 
Deva-mdra, Nara-indra, and Alex-andros, 
Andromachos etc. This woid aner-andros is 
completely identical in meaning with the 
Sanskrit word nri-narah, hut they cannot be 
. hown to be radically related unless it were in 
some highly irregular archaic manner. Ordinarily 
in Sanskrit, an initial—consonant, however soft, 
can never permit the sort of inflection that we 
require, i.e. aarira or inra from nri. It might be 
that the Greek word aner consists of aa-nri, i.e. 
mi with the prefix aa—. There is the temptation 
to regard such names as Androcles, Andrew, 
Anderson, and Henry, Henderson as radical 
equivalents of the name Indra. For our immediate 
purpose, it is enough to be certain that there 
was no god worshipped in the West under the 
name Indru, and that it was purely a Vedic 
name and that he wns purely a Vedic god. 

Similarly the name Nasatya mentioned in 
the treaty is not traceable in the West. The 
Dioskouroi were a favourite pair of gods both in 
the East as well as in the west. They had several 
well-settled epithets on both sides. Yet we do not 
find any epithet of theirs in the West which would 
correspond with the word Nasatya. This word 
itself cannot be satisfactorily explained. On a 
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plain facial reading it is na-a~salya, i.e. not-un- 
true. If this were its real structure, it should 
correspond with the Greek word eleos with two 
negatives prefixed. No such god name or epithet 
is traceable amongst the Greeks. The Dioskouroi 
were primarily the deities of the Sea and of 
Sailors in the West.. In this context we muy 
compare the Greek word N'asiotes or Nesiotes, 
islanders, with Nasatya. But the vedic tradition 
Joes not regard them as islanders, nor as Naiades, 
water-deities, nor Naules, Nautiloi, Sailors. Greek 
verb Naio, to dwell, gives such words as naos, a 
temple, a meta-nastes, a migrant, etc. None of 
these or any other words in Creek give any 
Mjuivalent for Nasatya. We may therefore conclude 
that this Sanskrit name of the Dioskouroi is 
purely Vedic. 

The full implication of this fact that Nasatya 
is puiely a vedic name for the Dioskouroi and 
hat Indra is purely a Vedic name and a Vedic 
jod, is that the Mittani people who worshipped 
ihese gods under these particular names were 
imrely a Vedid people. This D the foundation 
»f our whole thesis. 

The names of the kings who eonluded this 
reaty are no douht Indo-European, and in any 
:ase they are hound to be so in view of their 
rods and their worship. The single name 
llusrutta is enough for so holding. It is the same 
Dash-ratha, i.c. one who has ten chariots, 
ft is not only a current name in India even 
oday, but being the name of the father of the 
lero of one of our epics, it happens to have an 
mmistakable identity for us. The epic attributes 
he name to the ruler or the kingdom of Ayodhya. 

I his kingdom adjoined the kingdoms of Kashi, 
VlithiJa, and many others. These kingdoms had 
ormed almost immediately after the Vedic period. 

I hey were far more ancient than the kingdom of 
1Toy. We might visualise the possibility that 
he Kassitcs who ruled in Babylon in about 
-I.G. 1500 might have been the tribal nation of 
he Kashis. The name Kassite, admittedly Indo- 
European, might also be compared with such 
^edic names, as Kusha, an important Vedic 
ribe, or Kutsa, the most celebrated name 
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amongst Vedic kings, or the tribe of Kashus 
(Rig. 8-5-37) etc. West of theKassites were 
the Neiri or the Neherim people. They might 
have been the Naryas (Rig. 8-24-29). The 
name Mittani might he the same as Maitrani, a 
major sect of Vedic Brahmins, It could as well 
he Mitliil, or from Mehatnu, a Vedic river 
name. 

The king who made the treaty in question 
was Mattiuage. This could be read as 
Amitouja, i.e. Amita-ojas, he of immesurable 
lustre or vigour. There can be little doubt that 
the latter pail of the name uaza is either 
vvajas as in Bharad-waja or ojas, which is 
radically the same. The part Matti might be 
Mati—intellect, being the same as Gr. metis. 
The name might also be compared with 
Maitryoosha. 

The other party to the treaty was the Hittite 
king Sabiluiunia or Suppilulyma. Such a name 
may contain aiyama, the god-name, for uliuma 
orulyuma. Alternatively it may also be 
Ionian, hair. Shubhraloman would mean silver- 
haired while Shyava-loman would mean dark 
or—dusky-haired. Sbyava in current Marathi 
is Savala, while in classical Sanskrit it is 
Shyamal and not Shyaval. 'file whole name 
could also he read as Suvirvarma or Suvir- 
aryama. 

There could he a supervening objection 
to all this discussion, which also has to be 
taken into consideration. If the treaty was 
between Indo-European parties, it is a question 
why their sciibc was using the letter l for the 
letter r. The letter r was at his disposal. If the 
tieaty was dictated, as it must have been, the 
person dictating could not have pronounced the 
word asm a as asii, or the word veera as ilu. 
What explanation can there be for these 
“lapses’ ? There can of course be no satisfactory 
explanation. For one thing we may explain that 
by B.G. J380 Sanskrit was fast disappearing as 
a spoken 'language even in India. Prakrit 
languages were taking shape in different regions. 
They indicate a universal tendency to substitute 
1 for r. This might have happened in the regions 
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Syria and northern Iraq also, wlieu* die 
dilUuii people might have developed a Hrakrit 
,f their own. Philogi^ have noted that in the; 
any jcgion> of the Kuphi.tl . the Ihdkrilb'Utwm 
>f ancient JVr-ian woids into Vhlnvi uniformly 
iliwlosrs the use of I f.n /. I he i- not barbarian 
eonuption. It i* a vvell-k.mwn featme of all 
spoken language-, which lend In make p.om.neia- 
tion facile. In sliding into the-e softer phonetics. 
The objection is not as loieehd a- it appeals on a 
supoifieinl Nies\. hut m t retains much of its huve. 


t pon the 111 lI |ot hi.«h>i ieal implbaton of -u< h 
hi in\o< alimi of Veda gocU in the legions ol 
■syiia and Asia Mima and its hearing on the 
rpiest ion of \ edie miguilion to India. we may 
observe that the mallei depends on its lime factor. 
The Mittani tieat\ dates in R.C. I5d(>. *he 
Vedie text ua- idieadx in existem e in the Hunjai 
iy U.C. 2500, though not compiled as a < haplm 
ami verse text or an indexed anthology . If then, 
the Vedie Arvans had euteied into India hefme 
U.C. 2500, the invoiatioii ran have no healing 
on the que-tion of the time when tin s migrated, 
ihough it may have some healing on the question 
of the diueetion m the region fiom which lhe\ 
had migrated. IU V,X. 1500, the mini- 
) (t .,iess |filial iiioiips whom we ct.Ilcc lively know 
lo the genet.il name <d lh«- \ edit- Aryans, had 
spread on! all ovei noilli India and become well 
-settled as separate kingdoms vvlm h are exhaustively 
IMed in the epics ami the Em ana*. The Pmamk 
account - a v “ that of the fne major r’->mips of 
Anans of "llie lunar deseenl, one, the Amb, 
migrated beyond the Indus and eventually became 
harhai iaie t Mierheha-1 . Each apa.l from 
thi« account. we ran well conceive that the fluid 
ma^s of nmnlKile- migrators tribes might 
have individually limited away in any direction 
,i« lime and « ii« nm-l;meo demanded, and not 
necessarily in the -aim* direction. Wo can 
conceive that lire Ka-ites and the Mittani and 
the Anuii and others might have had a long 
soujnil. n in India <»X. 2500-171101 before 

rt** appeared in the region, of the Euphrates 
and Sviia. These regions were held .by the 
Amen dec and the Chaldean* for long periods. 


The sudden emergence of the Kassites and 
othns as iiihus there indicates that they, had 
come from elseavhere. They tame worshipping 
India and the \usalvas, and mitra and Vanina. 

I think that is suflic ienl to show that they came 

fiom India. 

•||„-c I nnjecluivs ran In- pushed forward 

oll t |„. |,a^is 'iif lhr same linn: factor, so as to pive 

exlra-oidiriary conclusions. Just as llu ' 
Ka-riti-s an 1 1 tlu- Mittani people suddendy 

min a—* I in tin' said tepion in al>oul B.b 170**. 
n,,.,,. ~,rm to I win r e,wiped eipially suddenly 
olhri ]>roj)lr on llir Aepean roasts at about the 
vauir turn*. These are known as tlu: <beek or the 
llrllrnii -people, < hielh iimsishnp of four 
mapn I iil.es munrlv the lonians, the Aolrans, 
Do.ians and thr Aiharans. They worshipped 
(Ihaust Ouiaruis I Vanina) the 

Du-kouioi I the V-hvv it's) I'liton ilnla). 

0,|,hrus I liilihu) and m> mam other Vedie pods. 

'I he\ abo miplit have been part ol a vast nnpia- 
l„.v wave born India whirl, look the Kassitrs to 
liabvIon. and tlu- Nci.i and the Mittam to 
S\,ia and Aimrnia. ’I lie I berks look over the 
n ir-ions from their previous occupants 
who were known as the Aepean people with 
theii ,uineipal slionphold in the ei.ies of Myrenae, 
T...V and Tinns. In the rase of the (berks, as 
distinct from Hu- Kassitrs, wr have a lurtl.r, 

, ..rrolHTHlH.il in their tiibal names. If the 
identity whirl, we are point!.,- out, of their names 
will, the names of entail, Indian or Vedir. tribes 
i- , or re, I, it would ronstilute one of the most 
r\l i .lord in ill v and most derisive proofs that history 
can a (Vo, d for delrrmininp the oripin of the 
(beek people and the civilization which they pave 

to the* world. . 

this would require some acquaintance w«‘ 

the tribal names of llu: Vedie people. Here >' 
would he enough to slate that of the very numeron- 
Ve,lie tribes, one proup ronsisted of five trifK-s 
with more liiulual affinity than the rest, 
were tbc Yadus, Tuiwasoos, Anus, Dribyoos am 
the I’urus. F.ven ait-mpst these, the Yadus am 
Turwasoos are so elosely related, and mentioned 
p,-ether in such a way that we can infer that they 
were one and the same tribe with a very si,phi 
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distinction. The epic Mahabharata (AcliparvaV 
states this about them— “. the descen¬ 

dants ol lurwasoo ate remembered as Yavanas 
(i.e. Joniansl..., anti those of Anu as the 
barbarian castes*’. The epic, also slates that the 
Anus had migrated be) mid the Indus »into A^ia) 
where they lost then cask' and became bailsmans. 

Some of the Afghans bad built a meat cih 
on the Aegean cost called Troia. Its founder nan 
king Tioos, and its people were r ailed Troioi, 

I his name, we may point out is the fame as 
Purwasoo. r uiwasoos, who were almost itlenlhal 
viitlt the (opnale tribe of tin* Yadus, became 
tonkins Havanas! ar< onling to the account 
^»ven in out epic, 'the name A adu close to las, 
lades, the fern, hum uf the word ion, an Ionian. 
Similailv tin* Dotieoos i Dorians) clo>el\ sound 
like the Drilivoos. I here is, further, the decisive 
identity of Phtu\, IMnu^os, i the Phrygians) 
with Uhl mu, this beina the name «»f a < elcbraled 
v . edi< pri*l-tlnti. Tin* Arhacans were ruled b\ 

•In* house* of Aliens. Ill is name eejuates with A lei, 
anolhei eelebrateil name of a Vetlie ptiesl elan. 

I hr arc soon* times spoken of together 

with Ourua. The latter name might he identical 
with the name Aeolean. Argos wn* the name of 
-everal Creek cities, which cot responds with the 
place-name ard river name Ripeeka or Argcek 
from the l{igvr*a<l. Many suejt instances can be 
pointed out but these should suffice. All these 
i^semblances have a look ol startling accuracy . 

The names on either side are of imporanl major 
tiibcs. Their icspectivc phonetic intimation is 
unmistakably t(-assuring. In my opinion these 
five identities ate absolutely coned namely, 
Hhrigu-Phruges, Tuwasoo-Troos, Drihyo-o-Porieoos, 
Argikn, Argos, and Alri-Alrius. Ibis leads to the 
extraordinary conclusion that the celebrated 
Hellenic people who gave Girek civilization to 
die world were irone but Ycdk* tribes, or Indian 
people. 

The inference in short is built up thus. 

We find people having these Sanskrit names 
hi uorth India since 13. C. 3000-2:100. Then 
we find people having these same names, 
traceable in Greek shape, suddenly emerging 



on the Aegean coasts from “somewhere*” 
They worshipped Vedic gods, had similar 
myths and rituals, and a great linguistic 
affinity. If at all they came from some* 
where the most plausible inference upon the 
facts indicated should be that they came from 
India. 

It has to be borne in miud that of the 
<1reek people mentioned above, the Dorians 
aloue were Greek while the Trojans, Phry¬ 
gians, Argives, and Atreids would be coun¬ 
ted as A-egeans. According to the historical 
account, there is a long gap between the 
arrival of the Aegeans and ithe Greeks upon l 
those coasts. The two are regarded as dis¬ 
tinct people, representing distinct civiliza¬ 
tions. This would be inconistent with our 
hypothesis that they all of them were a joitffc 
group of migratory tribes who simultane¬ 
ously occupied different parts of those 
coasts. Prom the Vedic point of view, the 
Drihyoos (Dorians) could scarcely be said 
to be culturalIv different from the Yadus 
Turwasoos and others. 

The general belief that the Greeks and 
Indians came to know each other only after 
Alexander’s invasion is an over simplifica¬ 
tion of the matter. Their contact prior to 
Alexander seems to have been continuous 

through the centuries, induced as it must 
have been by tribal consanguinity. In fact, 
the regions east of Asia minor had perpetu¬ 
ally been the ericuit or field for the migratory 
activity of all Caucasian tribes. We need 
not exclude the Vedic Aryans from this age 
old characteristic of all Caucasians. They 
had the same yearnings, the same attitudes 
and the. same opportunities for selecting 
their habitat from age to age. It is only the 
paucity or absence of information which 
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disables us from knowing anything about 
their movements in those ancient periods. 

Fortunately the Mittani treaty has enabled 
us for the first time to assert confidently 
what prior to its discovery we could merely 
guess. We need not pretend that the sugges¬ 
tion herein made is the only possible infer¬ 
ence that can be drawn from the invocatory 
recital lin the treaty. The question truly 
posed by that document is this : were the 
Mittani ^people in Syria (15. C. 1380) a group 
of re-migrants from India, or were they a 
lingering group that had not gone forward 
towards India in about B.C. 3000 together 
with the migrating Yedic Aryans of whom 
they were originally a member group ? When 
vast nations migrate, it cannot be said that 
they migrate unto the very last man. Some 
people are bound to linger behind and remain 
where they were. The Mittani group might 
as well have been a lingering group that did 
not go forward, This could be said of the 
Hellenic .tribes also. A splinter group from a 
a major tribe may go forward while the trile 
remained in its place. In the result we 
could trace the same tribal name in two 
places. 

This can be illustrated by our own argu¬ 


ment used in relation to the Mittani people. 

If the Hellenic tribes were Vedic emigrants 
from India, we ought to find them worahi- 
pping the all-important Vedic god Indra and 
alos the Nasatyas under that name, but we do 
not. That can therefore at the most mean 
that the Hellenic people were groups that 
had not gone forward to India at an earlier 
stage. 

No hasty or haphazard answers to these 
questions can serve any purpose. We may 
be content with an over-all conclusion that 
the Mittani document does not materially 
affect our conventional beliefs and concepts 
about Vedic culture, centred as they are in 
the land of the Seven Rivers. It is a post- 
Vedic document and that fact alone is 
enough to shift and shape all mauner of 
considerations regarding its implications so 
as to make them conform to that circumstance. 
Apart from the implications and inferences 
discussed above, the document gives a broad 
impression that there must have been a big 
emigration of some of the Vedic tribes 
from India towards the West in the second 
millenium B. C. The 6ort of invocation that 
we have in the treaty could hardly be satis¬ 
factorily explained in any other way. 


INDIAN PERIODIC All 


Student Indiscipli nk 

Dr. Karan Singh writing in the University 
Review of the Kashmir Division of the 
University of Jammu and Kashmir says : 

The youth of a nation should be its main 
reservoir of idealism and dedication, for upon 
it will depend the future of all that we hold 
dear in our nation including our very inde¬ 
pendence itself. Why is that in India there 
is widespread frustration among tthe young, 
and that instead of becoming a positive force 
in nation-building they are getting increa¬ 
singly alienated and resentful ? 

I will not here attempt to analyse the 
various factors that contribute towards student 
indiscipline, such as the rising cost of living 
that presses down heavily upon the student 
community, the inadequate teaching facilities 
in our educational institutions, the over¬ 
crowding in class-rooms and the grievous 
shortage of opportunities for sports and extra¬ 
curricular activities, the generally low stand¬ 
ards of teaching, the unimaginativeness, 
corruption and sheer inefficiency that are 
often encountered in educational administra¬ 
tion, These have been analysed time and 
again by experts, the latest study being in 
the voluminous report of the Education 
Commission published recently. It is also 
hardly necessary to deprecate the tendency 
°f political parties to fish in the troubled 
Waters of student grievances. It is true that 


in the national freedom struggle students 
played a valuable political role, but with the 
attainment of our independence the justifica¬ 
tion for active student participation in poli¬ 
tics disappeared, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that our political parties will [accept 
and implement a self denying ordinance 
whereby they will cease to exploit students 
for political purposes. 

Appointment And Dismissal Of The 
Chief Ministers 

J. R. Siwach, writing in the Journal of 
Constitutional and Parliament a rtf Studies, 

published by the Institute of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi, dis¬ 
cusses the question of the Constitutionality 
of appointments and dismissals of Chief 
Ministers of the States in a convincing 
manner. We are quoting certain important 
passages from his article. 

According to the Constitution *‘the 
Chief Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor and the other Ministers shall be 
appointed by the Governor on the advice of 
the Chief Minister and the Ministers shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the Gover¬ 
nor.” It may, however, be asked as to how 
far is it possible for the Governor to appoint 
such a person as a Chief Minister who is not 
a member of the State Legislature l Accor¬ 
ding , to one school of thought it is not 
obligatory on the part of the Governor to 
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appoint a Chief Minister from the members 


of the State Legislature alone. Any person 
can be appointed as a Chief Minister for sic 
months provided ho is likely to carry the 
majority of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly with him. Tf however, the Chief 
Minister who is not a member of the State 
Legislature wants to continue in ofliee for 
more than six months, he will 'have to be its 
member because ‘‘a minister who for any 
period of six consecutive months is not a 
member of the Legislature of the State shall 
at the expiration of the period cease to be a 
minister.” 

According to the other schooJ, the Gover¬ 
nor cannot appoint any person as a Chief 
Minister unless he is a member of the State 
.Legislature. This is the opinion of the Ad- 
*vocate-C<eneral of Bihar, on the basis of which 
the Governor Mr. Anauthasayanam Ayyangar 
wrote the following letter to Mr. B. I’. Mandal 
who requested him as a chief Minister : 

I have since obtained the opinion of the 
Advocate-General regarding your claim to 
become the Chief Minister or even a Minis¬ 
ter. He states that you are not qualiiied 
to be a minister without becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislature. In view of the 
constitutional position explained in my 
letter and the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, I feel it difficult to accede to 
your request to form the Government in 
the State. 

This letter of the Government of Bihar 
has raised a point of great constitutional 
importance, that is, as to how far is it consti¬ 
tutional for the Governor to appoint such a 
person as a Chief Minister, who is not a 
member of the State Legislature V . It is very 
difficult to understand how could the Advocate- 
General or the Governor say that Mr. B. P, 


Mandal was not qualified "to become--even 
a minister” without becoming a member of 
the State Legislature particularly when Mr. 
Mandal was a minister a few days before, 
without being the member of the State Legis¬ 
lature. So far as the ministers are concerned 
there is absolutely no doubt that at the time 
of their appointment it is not necessary that 
they should be members of the State Legis¬ 
lature. It is significant to note that the ex¬ 
pressions "Ministers” in article 163 (3) "the 
Ministers” and "of Ministers” in clauses (1) 
and (S) of articld 161, means ministers inclu¬ 
ding the Chief Minister. The non-acceptance 
of this interpretation would mean that : 

(1) the Chief Minister does not hold office 
during the pleasure of the Governor, 

(3) the advice given by the Chief Minister 
can be inquired into in any court, and 
{;;) there is no provision for the fixation 
of the salaries of the Chief Minister in the 
Constitution. 

Hence, the expressions “Ministers’, "the 
Ministers” and "of Ministers” used in articles 
1G3 and 104 include the Chief Minister. 
But what does the expression “A Minister 
as used in clause (4) of article 164 mean ? 
Does it cover the Chief Minister ? If this 
expression includes the Chief Minister, then 
there should be no difficulty in appointing 
such a person as a Chief Minister who is not 
a member of the State Legislature. It appears 
that clause (4) of article 164 applies to all 
the Ministers including the Chief Minister. 
This is so because the same expression 4 
Minister” as used in clause (3) of the same 
article undoubtedly includes the Chief 
Minister. Had this expression not 
included the Chief Miniiter, there would 

have been a separate proviaion In the Cons- 
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titnfclon for administering the oath of office 
and secrecy to him. This proves that even 
for the Chief Minister it is not necessary 
that he should be a member of the State 
Legislature at the time of his appointment. 
This is also the opinion of Col. Joginder 
Singh Mann, the Speaker of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. While giving a jud¬ 
gement on the legality of Mr. Gill’s Govern¬ 
ment in Punjab, he for instance said "theore¬ 
tically speaking it is conceivable that the 
Governor may appoint the Chief Minister as 
well as his colleguee from outside the House 
for a specific period.’’ Hence, it can be said 
that the opinion of the Advocate-General of 
Bihar does not seom to be sound from con¬ 
stitutional point of view. 

Ordinarily, however, it is expected that 
the Chief Minister would be the member of 
the State Legislature, ft is significant to 
lote that it is not only the member of the 
Legislative Assembly who can be appointed 
is a Chief Minister but also a member of the 
Legislative Council too can-be appointed, 
[n fact, there are examples where the leaders 
rora the Legislative [Council have headed 
he State Ministers. For instance, Mr. 
Vlorarji Desai in Bombay (1952) and Mr. C. 
B. Gupta in U. P. (1952) 

Tt should also be noted in this connection 
hat besides the elected members of the 
jegislative Council, even the nominated 
aembers can also be appointed as Chief 
Ministers. 

It may, however, be asked as to how far 
ias tae Governor a discretion in the appoint- 
sent of the Chief Minister ? So long as one 


of the political parties has a clear majority in 
the Legislative Assembly and it also has a 
clearly recognised leader, the Governor may 
not have much say in the appointment of the 
Chief Minister. But whenever none of the 
political parties has a clear majority in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Governor may play 
quite an important part in the appointment 
of the Chief Minister. While doing so, he 
may even refuse to invite a leader sponsored 
by various political parties as their candidate 
and thereby may prevent them from forming 
a coalition Government. This is exactly 
what the Governors of Madras and Rajasthan 
have done in 1952 and 1957 respectively. 
In Madras when all the opposition parties 
with 150 members joined and approached the 
Governor Shri Sri Prakasa, he said : 

I am not going to recognise the combina¬ 
tion of groups. 1 am going to call that 
party which in the elections emerged as 
the largest single party, if not the absolute 
majority party, the biggest party. 

The Congress at that time had a strength 
of 155 in a house oj 321, but its leader Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari, who was a nominated 
member of Legislative Council wa3 appointed 
as a Chief Minister. Similarly, in February 
1956, Dr. Sampurnanda the then Governor 
of Rajasthan refused to invite Maharawal 
Lakshman Singh, the leader of the l r nited 
Front to from the Government, in spite of 
the fact that the Cnited Front had a clear 
majority in the Legislative Assembly. He 
summoned Mr. Sukhadia, the leader of the 
Congress party to form the Government irres¬ 
pective of the fact that the Congress party 
had a strength of SS out of 1S3. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Child Care And The Treatment 
Op Yount; Of fenders 

The following are excerpts from the 
British information Services Survey, Vol. 1 
No. 18 : 

The second triennial report of the child¬ 
ren's Department of fcbe Home Office gives 
an account of the work of the depart¬ 
ment for the period 1964-66 (H.MSO, 6s. 
6d.). It reviews the services concerned 
with child care, the training of child care 
officers and residential staff, adoption, delin¬ 
quency and the treatment of young offen¬ 
ders and outlines research being undertaken 
in these fields. The introduction to the 
report points out that services for children 
and young people and their families are 
provided by a partnership embracing statu¬ 
tory and voluntary bodies, and local and 
central government : the report comments 
on the services as a whole. 


Children in Care 


The report gives statistics of the number 
of children in care iu March 1903 and 
March 1966 with an analysis of the circum¬ 
stances in which children came into the 
care of local authorities. In March 1966 
there were 69,1 f»7 children in the care of 
local authorities in England and Wales, 
which represented 5.3 per 1,000 # of the 
estimated population under the age of 18 
(compared with 5.1 per 1,000 in 1059). 


The report points out, however, that the rise 
in the number of children in local authority 
taro since 1959 has been accompanied by 
a substantial fall in the numbers of child¬ 
ren in the care of voluntary organisations. 
These have fallen from 17,068 in 1959 to 
10,839 in 1966. Tims between 1959 and 
1966 the total number of children in the 
care of local authorities and voluntary 
organisations in England and Wales rose 
from 78,648 which represents a fall from 
6.5 to 6.1 per 1,000 of the estimated popu¬ 
lation under the age of IS. Iu the year 
ended March 1966 half the children who 
came into care did so on account of their 
mother’s confinement or because of the 
short-term illness of of their parents. 

The report gives information about the 
foster care of children—just over half of those 
in care are boarded out—and about the 
numbers in residential homes. It notes an 
increase in the number of children living 
in homes accommodating Ices than 12 child¬ 
ren during the period under review. Increa¬ 
singly successful efforts are being made to 
see that children in residential accommo¬ 
dation freely join in activities of all kinds 
outside the home. 

The report outlines the work of volun¬ 
tary organisations in the child care service 
and points out that, despite the growth of 
statutory services, they continue to flourish 
and expand. It draws attention to the work 
of the National Bureau \for Co-operation 



in Child Care, which it concerned with all 
aspects of the care of children. It says 
that the bureau is establishing itself as an 
important part of the total child care 
services, in particular by disseminating 
information through its publications and 
conferences and by the research it under¬ 
takes. 

Adoption 

The report shows that in the six years 
from 1959 to 1965 the number of adop¬ 
tions rose from 11,109 to 21,032 an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent There are 
now about 70 registered adoption societies 
in England and Wales and about 70 local 
authorities act in a similar capacity. The 
number of adoptions resulting from local 
authority placings has risen steadily in 
recent years and is now about. 3,000 a 
year. About half of these children had 
been in the care of local authorities. 

The Government Social Survey and the 
Home Office Research Unit are undertaking 
a statistical investigation into the workings 
of the Adoption Act 195N. It is expected 
that this and other research projects will pro¬ 
vide information as a basis for improvements 
in adoption practice and may point the way 
to changes in the law. 

Delinquency and the Treatment 
of Offenders 

The number of young people under the 
age of 17 found guilty of indictable olien¬ 
ees increased during the period under 
review but at a lower rate than in preced¬ 
ing years. The rise in the number of girls 
found guilty of indictable offences is largely 
due to an increase in shoplifting, which 


accounted for more than half of the offence 
committed by girls under 17. The repor 
gives detailed statistics of offences commi 
tted by boys and girls of different age groups 
Information about remand homes and appro 
ved schools is also given. The report sayi 
that the need for more remand home accom 
modation is a direct result of the increase ii 
the number of delinquents over the past tei 
years. The waiting period in remand homei 
for accommodation in approvod schools, whicl 
was sometimes necessary, has become muci 
shorter, however, largely because of the pro 
vision of many more places in approve! 
schools. (There was a net increase of 1,061 
places in approved schools in the perioc 
1961-66 and five now schools were openec 
during the years 1964-66.) Plans to increase 
accommodation in remand homes are wel! 
advanced and arrangements for boys and girle 
on remand to be accommodated with private 
families have been made in several parts oi 
the country. The difficulty of recruiting suit¬ 
able staff for both remand homes and $ppro' 
ved schools is discussed. 

Research 

The report gives accounts of research 
projects being undertaken by the Home Office 
Research Unit or by the National Bureau 
for Co-operation in Child Care, by univer¬ 
sities aod local authorities with financial 
support from the Home Office. 

These can be broadly divided into three 
groups : (1) general studies of the develop¬ 
ment of children ; (2) studies into the eausei 
of prevention of juvenile delinquency and th< 
treatment of young offenders ; and (3) studiei 
into child care and adoption. 
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BniTAix's Tiudm By Ant 

The following is reproduced from the 
British Information Service Survey : A 
substantially greater proportion of United 
Kingdom trade was carried by air in 1966 
than in 1.965. Final figures for the year, 
published in the Bo\i;i» Or Ti:ajjk JoruNM. 
for’14th April 1967, "show that imports 
carried by air in I960 accounted for 9 per 
cent by value of total United Kingdom 
compared with 7.5 per cent in 1907). The 
proportion of l uited Kingdom exports car¬ 
ried by air rose to 9.5 per cent in 196b from 
under S per cent in 1965, while for the first 
time onc-third or total re-exports were carried 


by air in 1966. The values of imports! 
exports and re-exports carried by air in 1966 
at 1540 jpillion, L483 million and 165 million 
respectively, showed increase of 25,30 and 18 
per cent over 1965. 

The divisions in which the greatest pro¬ 
portions of trade are carried by air are, for 
exports, clothing (46 per cent), professional 
and scientific instruments ( 38 per cent), 
leather manufactures (2S per cent) and medi¬ 
cinal and pharmaceutical products (2s per 
cent) ; for imports, electrical machinery ( 54 
per cont), scientific instruments ( 53 per cent) 
and medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
(41 per cent). 


Major Uroups of Commodities Exported and Imported by Air in 1966. 




Exports 

Propor¬ 


Imports 

Propor¬ 

Selected division 

Total 

Exports 

tion of 

Total 

Imports 

tion of 


UK 

by 

total 

UK 

by 

total 


exports 

air 

exports 

imports 

air 

imports 


'.m f.o.b. 

Im f.o.b. 

o 

Am c.i.f. 

Am c.i.f. 

n 

.<> 

Leather manufactures 
C/hcznicttI elements and 

33.0 

u *> 

2S 

29.0 

4.1 

14 

compounds 

Medicinal and pharma¬ 

110.8 

6.3 

6 

122*9 

14*6 

12 

ceutical products 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made 

73T 

20*8 

28 

14*6 

60 

41 

up articles 

260*7 

18-9 

r* 

I 

158*8 

22*3 

14 

Non-ferrous metals 
Machinery, other than 

191M 

29*7 

16 

421*8 

12*5 

3 

electric 

.,040*7 

128*0 

12 

429*7 

126*8 

29 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances 

346*0 

53*4 

15 

150*4 

80*5 

54 

Transport equipment 

721*2 

46*4 

6 

97*6 

18*2 

19 

Cloting 

Professional and scientilic 

52*7 

24*0 

46 

68*7 

20*7 

30 

instruments 

113*7 

42*8 

38 

78*2 

41*4 

53 

Total i 4,728-0 

183*1 

10 

5,954*0 

545 9 



'♦Including other items uot specified above. 
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A large part of United Kingdom trade 
earned by air is with Western Europe and 
North America. In 1966 Western Europe ac¬ 
counted for 44 per cent of imports, 16 per 
eent of exports, and 61 per cent of re-exports 
carried by air, and North America accounted 
for 32, 27 and 26 per cent of imports, exports 
and re-exports, respectively, carried by air. 
The individual countries with the largest 
shares of this trade are the United States, 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

New pensions legislation in Rumania 

■\ urn Employed Prisons’ I Visions \rl, 
which i anir into b>rr»_* un I January l‘J(>7, lepeals 
the previous legislation on fhe subjec |. Its pui- 
pose is to adapt the level o} pensions lo economic 
piirin*.'" and to help to increase material incentives 
(or employed prisons to emitrjhiitr lo the 
'•oi/nliv's economic development. 

\i»v prison \\ht> Ini'* been employed foi the 
inii peiiod uf 25 year*- (20 year" lm 
h ninrii) and has reached the age of f*(} ( 55 loj 
wumrni is entitled to an old-age pension, I hi 
<m Inal expression Used in the Art bring 

superannuation pension”. With dice t Irom l 
Lmuary 19q7, liovvevri, tin; workrj may continue 
in employment and the undertaking mav not 
"quire his retirement befoie ihr age ol ()2 (37 
l"i women), this* limit bring raised lo H.5 years 
(C'n in lh<* case of women) for university teachers 
and certain othei categories ol scientific and 
"'search workers. 

I'or workers who have been employed in 
'highly harmful, highly arduous *>r highlv 
hazardous occupations” (first category) or in 
"harmful, arduous or hazardous occupations'' 
(second category) the. age limit is reduced hv six 
months and three months respectively for each 
'cat’s work performed in such occupations, suh- 
prf to a minimum age of 50 years. The required 
peiiod of employment is reduced in same 
Proportions. 

Employed women who ha\e brought up 
dnee. or more children until.the age of 10 may 
‘ laim an old-age pension before reaching the 
‘hindard age of eligibility. The age limit is reduced 


hy one year in respect of three children, by tw'o 
years in respect of four children and by three 
yeais in reepeel of fi\e or more children. This 
provision is without prejudice to the right of 
women workeis to remain in employment until 
icarhiuu the normal age limit. 

Special age limits are laid down for civilian 
Hying prisonnel and h>r reitain categories of 
pei forming at lists. 

1 he basic old-age. pension, which may be 
in» leased in accordance with die duration and 
eouliiiuity of employment, is calculated in pro- 
jioition to '.he monthiv icfeience wage. For 
woikeis in the (ii-t cafeiun \ it range** from 70 
pei cent, o! a wage above 2.dtK> ler to 100 per 
cent, ol a wage below JJtJtt lei, the corresponding 
figuic<s beim: (>5 to 05 jier cent, foi workers in 
the h*i oiid category and 00 to 0() pci cent, for 
woikeis m the third ralegoiy. The percentages 
laid down for woikeis in lire first and second 
categories apply to persons who have performed 
w< 11 k eoMCsponding to those categories tor not 
lc-s than *2(1 veai^. 

For each \eai <il employment beyond the 
mininmn qualifying period the workers in lhe 
vaiious categories ate entitled t*> a penson supple- 
merit jrpicsenhng I per cent, of lire* rqfereme 
wage. Long continuity ol employment provides 
follows . 1 pei cent, of tlie pension for 10 to 15 
\ears’ eontinuitv ol employment, 7 per cent, for 
15 to 20 \riiis and 10 pei end. for over 20 
wars. The total pension mav not, however, 
exceed the reference wage 

IV isons who have not completed the 
prescribed employment peiiod for entitlement to 
old-age pension are, nevertheless, entitled to a 
reduced old-age pension if they have been 
employed for not less than ten years and have 
reached the age of (>2 (57 for women). The 
pension is cjlulated in proportion to the number 
of years ( »f employment. 

INVALIDITY TENSIONS 

The cjiualifying period for entitlement lo an 
invaJidilv pension varies according to the age 
of the beneficiary. It ranges from one year (up 
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to the age of 20) to 22 years (above the age of 
60) and from one year to 17 years for women. 
If invalidity is due to an accident at work, an 
occupational disease or tuber* ulosis no quali¬ 
fying period is required. 

The basic invalidity pension rate is 
established in accordance with the previous wage 
and the degree of invalidity (grade 1, where the 
person eonccrned is tolallv incapacitated foi 
work and requiic* the constant atlendauee of 
another person ; grate II, where the person 
concerned is totally ineapa< itated for work but 
does not require the attendance of another person ; 
grade III, where the person concerned is partially 
ineapacitated bn work!. 

In the case of grad* 1 invalidity the bash 
Tate ranges from 85 per cent, of a monthly wage 
above 2,800 lei to 65 per cent, of a wage below 
800 lei. The pension is increased by 1 per cent, 
of the refcience wage in respect of each year of 
employment. In the case of grade 11 invalidity 
tin* pension tale is 75 per cent., and for grade 
Til invaliditv hO per cent., of the pension rate 
for grade I. 

When invalidity is due to an accident at 
work, occupational disease or tuberculosis the 
pension rate is increased. In addition, persons 
who are in receipt of an invalidity pension or an 
old-age pension and who are affected by grade 1 
invalidity are entitled to additional benefit for the 
assist ace of another person at a standard rate of 
300 lei per month. 

SURVJHJRS' PENSIONS 

Subject to conditions laid down in the Act 
the following classes of persons are entitled to 
a survivor s pension : the children, spouse, 
parents and brothers arid sisters of the deceased. 
The pension is fixed in accordance with the 
following pcicentuges of the pension to which 
the deceased was or would have been entitled : 
100 per cent. if there are n-ot less than three 
survivors, 75 per cent, if there are two survivors, 
and 50 per cent, if there is only one survivor. A 
spouse who does not satisfy the prescribed con¬ 
ditions is entitled to a survivor's pension until 


taking up employment, subject to a limit of six 
months following the decease of the breadwinner, 

SOCIAL ALLOWANCE 

Pci sons having no means of subsistence and 
failing to satisfy the employment conditions laid 
down for entitlement to an old-age 
or invaliditv pension are entitled to a periodic 
mi< ial allowance payable by the slate social 
insurance fund if they have icached the age of 
62 (57 for women) and have been employed for 

not less than five years or if they are disabled and 

have been employed foi not less than a quarter 
of the qualifying period laid down for invalidity 
pension eligibility. 

The surving spouse and the children of a 
deceased breadwinner who did not meet the con¬ 
ditions laid down for invalidity or old-age pension 
eligibility are entitled to a survivor's social 
allowance if they lack means of subsistence anti 
themselves --alisfy the conditions for receipt of 
a ,-urvi\or's pension. 

The rales for social allowaiic.es are fixed by 
decision ol the Council of Ministers, which alst 
determine* other categories of persons to wlioir 
social allowances may be paid, as appropriate. 

> UPPLEMENTA R V PENSIONS 

The compulsory scheme of supplementary 
pensions for employed persons came into fore* 
on J January 1%7. The resources required foi 
pavinent of pensions under this scheme will b» 
provided by employed persons’ contribution: 
lived at 2 per cent, of their wages (other pen 
sions are financed by contributions from under 
takings and by state subsidies) . 

The supplementary pension will he calculate* 
on the basis of the period during which con 
trihutions have been paid. It will represent I 
per cent, of the reference wage in respect o 
one to two years’ contributions, 7 pe 
cent, for two to five years, 10 per cent, for fiv 
to eight years, 12 per cent, for eight to tei 
years, 14 per cent, for ten to 20 years and 1 * 
per cent, for over 20 years. 

International Labour Review, September, 1967 

VOL. 96. No 3. 
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Book Reviews 


"History of the Freedom Movement in 
India” (Vol. II) by Dr. Tara Chand, Pub¬ 
lished by the Director, Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broad Cast¬ 
ing, and Printed by the Govt of India 
Press, Faridabad. (Price Rs. 13.50). 

The second volume of Dr. Tara Chand’s 
interesting historical interpretations of the 
Freedom Movement in India, discusses the 
period 1800 to 1905. Whereas the First 
Volume discussed the establishment of 
British power in India between 1750 and 
1850, the second discusses the important 
years when Indian Nationalism developed 
as a result of India's confrontation with 
western power and culture. This Nationa¬ 
lism was the culmination of great move¬ 
ments in the Social, Religious and Political 
spheres, and grew as a result of a struggle 
of the Middle classes in their efforts to 
forge Political, Economic and Cultural unity. 
Dr. Tara Chand is of the opinion that 
three forces primarily shaped the history 
of the freedom movement in the latter 
part of this period, namely a foreign 
Government, exploiting the people and coun¬ 
try, a vast mass of impoverished and igno¬ 
rant people and a small intellectual elite, 
conscious of the weakness within the 
nation, and determined to remove these 
through self-Government 

Dr. Tara Chand’s treatment of the 
various great Religious and Social reforms 
draw our attention to the problems which 
Indians faced within the boundaries of 


their own traditions and culture at that 
time, while the Giants of that Era such as 
Ram Mohon Roy are portraied as out. 
standing personalities, who influenced funda¬ 
mentally the growth of Modern India. 
Furthermore his emphasis on the role of 
the Indian Middle Class in connection with 
the development of political consciousness 
in India is also note worthy. 

Throughout the author discusses his 
ideas with objective clarity, and thus, this 
book should interest all sections of educa¬ 
ted society in India to-day. 

—L.C. • 

Detailed Anneal Report 1966-67: 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
The report deals with all aspects of the 
work of the Department e.g. general ^rami- 
fications, finances, administration, staff wel¬ 
fare, Postal and Railway Mail Service, 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Wireless, Stores and 
Workshops, Development and expansion of 
Telecommunications, Research etc. etc. There 
are 47 appendices, 14 plates, 5 charts and 
numerous statistical tables. 

Report : 1907-68 of the Ministry of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation. The Report 
deals with Civil Aviation, India Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, Railway safety, Tourism, 
Air Corporations and other matters. There 
are seven appendices. 

Report 1967-08 (Activities) Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs; Published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Communications, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Board. The Report gives much 
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valuable information about matters connec¬ 
ted with the Department's work. 

Industrial Rei k-ssion by Dr. S. D. Sing 
Chouhan, published by Sahitya Bhawan: 
Agra—3 as a booklet ia their '.Economic 
and Commercial series : Re 1/,—1968. It 
explains the intricacies of industrial rece¬ 
ssions in a clear and practical mauner. 

Ombudsman for American Government .* 

Edited by Stanley V. Anderson. Printed 
and Published by the American Assembly, 
Columbia University—USA. (Price S l.ofi 
paper bound & $ 4.95 Cloth bound). 

The authors are concerned with the pro¬ 
blems of Government losing touch with 
the individual citizen in the USA. Bureau¬ 
cracy is growing so vast and remote that a 
public official is required urgently to pro¬ 
tect citizens against negligence and abuee 5y 
other officials. The Ombudsman is such 
an official, being a novel <f- uniquely appro¬ 
priate institution for dealing with the 
average citizen's complaints about unfair 
administrative action. 

The Ombudsman has been described as 
(t p,n independent, high-level officer who 
receives complaints, who pursues inquiries 
into the matters involved, and who makes 
recommendations for suitable action. lie 
may also investigate on his own motion. 
He malces periodic public reports. His 


remedial weapons are 

publicity, fle cannot as a 
law reverse administrative actions ! 

The use of this office is Scandinavian 
in origin, and has been a very successful 
one iu those countries in all fields of 
public, life. But whether this institution 
will solve the American administrative, 
deadlocks requires much thought since a 
basically foreign institution may not solve 
what are fundamentally American problems, 
and in fact may hinder ; the legitimate function 
of Government. Furthermore the size of 
the state, the variety in size, form and 
structure of local institutions, as well as 
the nature of the federal constitution will 
have to be thought of in relation to this 
idea, and therefore the sponsers by the 
32nd American Assembly conclude that 
Ombudsman offices be established in 
American local and State Governments. 
Thev do not recommend the establishment 
of a single office of Ombudsman for the 
entire federal Government, but were of the 
opinion that applications of the concept 
be undertaken at the federal level. And 
thus by looking at the Ombudsman as one 
of many tools of good government, and 
not a panacea of all social problems, good 
relations between the individual and the 
State could be considerably improved 
forwarded. 
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NOTES 


N (> >vi 11 - So i rr i i Vif.t n a m 

The ancient history of the lands now 
known as North and South Vietnam show 
that North Vietnam was named Tonkin and 
was ruled by the !lan Emperors of China 
during the first millennial of the Christian 
era. ft became independent in 939 A.D. 
but had acknowledged Chiuese suzereinty 
at subsequent periods. During the next 
several centuries the Vietnamese conquered 
the Kingdom of Champa in Annam and 
Cochin China which is now called South 
Vietnam and was Cambodian territory in 
the past. The French began to send mis¬ 
sionaries to this area in the 16th century 
and later help the Annamite Emperor Gia- 
Long to establish a unified Vietnam known 
as the Empire of Annam. In 1885 the 
French made a treaty with China by which 
the Chinese gave up all political claims of 
overlordship in Tonkin and Annam. The 


French established a protectorate over 
these countries and created a colouy in 
Cochin-China. In 1 «S(i3 the French protec¬ 
torate was extended to Cambodia and in 

t 

1899 to Laos. The Japanese, during the 
second World War occupied Vietnam. In 
1941 the Vietnam League, a Communist 
organisation was formed. On March 9, JJ)4-5** 
the Japanese interned all French people in 
Indo-China and proclaimed the indepen¬ 
dence of the country. In Sep ember 1945 
the French siezed power again in Indo- 
China. In the mean time the Vietminh 
had become quite powerful and the French 
had to recognise the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam as a free State within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation. There were inten¬ 
sive efforts made by the Vietminh to 
include Cochin-China in the Federation. 
The French could not arrive at any settle¬ 
ment as to the ’territorial rights of the 
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different groups in the so-called Indo- 
Ohina region of South East Asia. Cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities was arranged in 11)5*1 
in the Genova Conference in which the 
signatories were the Erench and the Peoples 
Army of Vietnam. The government of 
Vietnam did not sign the agreement. The 
Conference agreed to hold a general election 
in I95h, which was not held and the coun¬ 
try remained divided into North and South 
Vietnam States. 

Generally examined the people of the 
two States are quite similar, in a manner 
of speaking, if one considered their racial 
and linguistic characteristics. Yet, they also 
differ widely in so far as the North Viet¬ 
namese consist of large minority groups of 
Tays, Nungs, Muongs, Thais and Mees ; and 
the South Vietnamese minorities belong to 
Bahnar, Khade, Jarai and other races. .The 
various political and military parties are 
quite distinct too and hands of China and 
Russia in North Vietnam show up in 
extreme contrast against the hands of the 
Western Euro-Americans in South Vietnam. 
There are no reasons for assuming that 
the two countries with to become one or 
that they can unite on an ideological basis. 
There are on the other hand very strong 
reasons to believe that the two State can 
never unite. One u the current war 
between the two States. Almost every 
family in the two States has had some of 
its members killed in this war. Soldiers 
of the North and the soldiers of the South 
have been killing each other mercilessly 
out of a hatred born of animosities which 
have now taken a permanent shape. The 
North or the South may occupy the whole 


region by military force ; but even that 
cannot unite the peoples of the two States. 
People may say that outside influence has 
brought about this feeling of antipathy and 
once the outsiders are removed the inhabi¬ 
tants of North and South Vietnam will 
unite and live peacefully as members of 
one nation. Rut once the peoples of the 
two States have been taught to hate one 
another and have learnt to attack aud 
destroy each others homes, they can never 
again revert to their lost feeling of friend¬ 
ship and brotherly outlook. The people of 
India and Pakistan have been taught to 
dislike one another by foreigners too. Rut 
they have now acquired a state o{ mind 
in which they can never think themselves 
to be members of the same nation. North 
and South Vietnam can remove all Russians, 
Chinese and Americans from their soil ; 
but a great deal of the hatred created 
between the peoples of the two sectors 
will continue to torment the souls of the 
two peoples. It is therefore wise to sepa¬ 
rate the two Vietnamese States and to so 
arrange matters as would enable the peoples 
of the two States to live peacefully and 
amicably without encroaching upon the 
territories of each other. They should also 
mutually keep out of each other politics. 

Paktv Pkomisf.h 

The political parties of ludia are now 
busy concocting hopes and promises for 
attracting votes. If we are returned to 
power, they are tolling the voters, we Bhall 
do this and that and remove all kinds of 
undesirable conditions that now exist. The 
promises are all one sided iu the sense 
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that all offenders are being offered reprieves 
but. no victims are being assured that 
criminals will he punished. Irrespective of 
the causes leading to strikes all strikers 
will be given whatever they ask for. 
Students will be permitted to cease atten¬ 
ding educational institutions, do what they 
like in examination halls and demand what¬ 
ever “freedoms” they can think of. Whether 
job holders have any real and productive 
work to do or not their wages will be doub¬ 
led, prices of commodities will bo halved, 
house rents quartered and so on and so 
forth. False promises, like Baron Munch - 
hausens travel adventures have no walls 
of reality to enclose them within the limits 
of possibilities. The more impossible the 
promises made by politicians arc, the more 
progressive the promise makers are consi¬ 
dered to be. And there is competition 
among them to excel each other in the size 
of their lies. 'The voters are naturally ill 
equipped intellectually to verify what can 
or cannot be. Individually they are all 
great believers in earning very high wages 
by doing as little work as possible. They 
also hope to be employed in their millions 
without any provision for productive work. 
The students want to learn a few easy 
lessons and then to qualify for technocra¬ 
tically difficult jobs. Nobody is willing to 
pay high prices, reasonable rents, railway 
or bus fares or taxes in any shape or 
form. The politicians will have to concen¬ 
trate on the evolution of an economy in which 
the majority of the voters will live in grand 
style at the expense of a small minority 
whose earnings have their origin in produc¬ 
tive work done in the past. If one says 
that is not possible and that all persons will 
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have a standard of living commensurate with 
the productive work they do, one is likely 
to become unpopular. Be that as it may, 
prices of commodities cannot fall if the 
producers want high wages and the distri¬ 
butors demand high rates of commission or 
profits. The students cannot get doctorates 
by ghrraoinff examiners. Work and study 
cannot be abolished nor even modified to 
please the workers and the students. Ten 
thousand spade full of earth cannot be 
removed without moving the spades. Ten 
thousand bricks caunot be laid either with* 
out handling the ten thousand pieces. 
Transportation of goods cannot be made 
possible without loading, unloading and 
movement of goods vehicles. Science, phi¬ 
losophy or mathematics have to be learnif 
and mastered in order to be used as men¬ 
tal .aids of usefulness. Agitation is no subs¬ 
titute for work. 

Calcutta 

• 

The left bank of the Bhagirathi, also 
known as the Hooghly or the Ganges, 
was not very suitable for human habita¬ 
tion at the] places where Calcutta now 
stands •, in the days of .lob Charnock who 
laid the foundation of this great city in 
order to put the river between the British 
and the French Settlements on the other 
bank. The site of Calcutta had small 
scattered villages here and there separated 
by the salty marshes some of which still 
remain in the outskirts of Calcutta. This 
city therefore was built out of political 
necessity on its unfavourable site and being 
situated on low marshy lands had to face 
difficult problems of drainage, conservancy 
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and water supply since its foundation. But 
when the British gained ascendancy in Tndia 
and made Calcutta their capital, all Rajahs, 
Maharajahs, Seths and seekers after jobs 
began to converge on this long, narrow, 
semi-military settlement which slowly deve¬ 
loped into a great port by reason of the 

•c 

commercial pre-occupation of the Nation 
of Shopkeepers. The Seths and tbs land¬ 
lords built numerous big buildings in the 
city which were designed by British archi¬ 
tects of doubtful artistic discrimination 
resulting in an architectural medley which 
earned Calcutta its descriptive name, the 
City of Palaces. The busteos which sepa¬ 
rated the palaces were many as also were 
the menials who served as hewers of wood 
and carriers of water. Being the capital 
of India and the greatest port too, Calcutta 
attracted all the unemployed as well as the 
criminal types from the adjoining territo¬ 
ries. Calcutta therefore always had a large 
population of vagrants and seekers after 
unskilled work, who liad no proper dwellings 
nor clothes or untensils suitable for civili¬ 
sed living. These people always lived in 
bunches on pavements, parapets, terraces, 
verandahs or steps of houses without ever 
worrying about encroaching or trespassing 
and sanitation or hygiene. These people 
were by and large immigrants from Bihar, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhradesh the ugly and dirty set up 
created by them always gave the city a had 
name for no fault of its own. The people 
who reside in Calcutta permanently also can¬ 
not be accused of creating dirt and fifth or 
overcrowding the pavements or parapets. 
One section of the permanent population, 
however, have their own ideas about a way 


of life. These are the trades people who 
live in the various bazars including the Big 
Bazar. In the earlier days of Calcutta, the 
Bengalis were the tradespeople. But aflluence 
soon reduced the Bengalis to a lordly condi¬ 
tion of luxury and leisure in which trade or 
commerce played a very unimportant part. 
The lvhetries of the Punjab and the Rajas¬ 
thanis followed the Bengalis and later on the 
tradesmen of Gujerat also appeared in the 
Bazars in considerable numbers. These 
trading people employed large retinues of 
salesmen, servants, clerks, coolies and trans¬ 
port, workers whoso way of life made the 
Bazars extremely unwholesome in point of 
sanitation, hygiene and outward appearance. 
In fact Calcutta has not only been a great 
Port, an important political Centre and an 
outstanding seat of learning and cultural 
pursuits ; but it has also been a great 
place of pilgrimage on account of the Kali- 
ghat and Dakshineshwar temples, the pre¬ 
sence of the original Ganges as well as 
the Bhagirathi leading down to .‘the Sagar 
islands which attract millions of ritualistic 
bathers annually. The pilgrim population 
of Calcutta at any time would be <juite 
substantial and the habits of pilgrims could 
never be anything but derogatory to the 
appearance of a great centre of popula¬ 
tion. 

When Independence came in 1047 with 
the Congress sponsored partition of India, 
the refugees from West Pakistan were 
scattered all over North India, but those 

r 

from East Pakistan concentrated mainly on 
Calcutta. These people numbering hundreds 
of thousands came iuto Calcutta and squa¬ 
tted anywhere in any manner that was 


humanly possible. This reduced the pave¬ 
ments, parks and; all open spaces in Calcutta 
to a condition comparable to Puri during 
the Chariot Festival of Jagannatb. Most 
plac as where the people of Calcutta went 
for their morning and evening walks be¬ 
came unrecognisable due to the structures 
put up by the refugees. The City which 
was overcrowded normally became 1 utterly 
filthy and noxious. The Government of 
India who were responsible for the rehabi¬ 
litation of the refugees did next to nothing 
to relieve the situation, and Calcutta con¬ 
tinued to hear more and more about her 
dirty streets and lack of sanitation 
from persons who had been directly and 
indirectly responsible for her peculiar 
position. The British and the Americans 
too were behind all that happened in 10-17 
and their criticism of Calcutta's sanitary 
condition, therefore, should be thrown back 
at them to some extent. 

Calcutta has always been and still is a 
great centre of learning and culture. Indian 
civilisation from the dawn of history to 1068 
can be more advantageously studied in 
Calcutta than elsewhere, because this city 
has perhaps the largest number of scholars, 
connoisseurs, collectors and persons who are 
kuowedgeable and intelligently interested in 
history, archaeology, philosophy, social manners 
and customs, painting, sculpture, music, 
dancing etc. etc. in the whole of India. Side 
by side with theii interest in India of the 
past, Indian culture and civilisation, the 
Calcutta intellectuals can handle matters of 
modern science, current opinion, world trends 
in social philosophy and problems of econo¬ 
mics, history and human progress in a capable 


manner. It is therefore an adorable place 
which people with any praiseworthy outlook 
can appreciate. If someone condemned the 
Latin Quarter of Paris and showed an intelle- 
ctral preference for the Paris that Hausfi- 
mann built, he should be compared to those 
who condemn Calcutta for its lack of frills 
and its dirty crowds aud striking students. 

The Congress Softening Ur 
Anti-Parties 

During its twenty years of politi¬ 
cal supremacy over all other political 
parties of India, the Congress had mixed 
business with fads arid ideology with ideo- 
svncracy to such an extent that it had 
become quite ridiculous to all thinking 
men. Added to this the leaders of the Con¬ 
gress had progressively deteriorated in quality 
as well as in integrity aud corruption had crept 
in everywhere and become rampant in a 
fearsome manner. This had reduced the 
prestige of the Congress to a very low # state 
and all antiparties of the Congress began 
to take advantage of the state of affairs and 
preached the removal of the Congress from 
political power with some success. In the 
1967 elections the bad name earned by the 
Congress yielded a dividend to those who 
opposed it and the Congress lost many seats 
in many states. Power was snatched frota 
the Congress iu several States and Govern¬ 
ments were set up by many coalitions of anti- 
Congress parties. But the expectations of 
the people that these new Governments will 
manage the affairs of the nation in a much 
more steady, practical aud clean manner 
were not realised. The anti-Cougress groups 
proved to be ae obsessed with fads and fancies 
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as the Congressmen had been aud the stand¬ 
ards of ethical conduct in the new organisa¬ 
tions did not in anyway excel those that the 
Congress had achieved. The anti-Congress 
groups further had no loyalty among them¬ 
selves and defections became a now political 
disease in the legislatures. The various 
non-Congress governments therefore began 
to break up and President's rule was 
imposed in some States. Whether this 
happened due to any machinations of the 
Congress is anybody’s guess ; but the 
general belief was that the Congress did try 
to create breaches in the ranks of the anti- 
Congress forces. If they had, one cannot 
hold that against them in so far as many 
Congressmen too had defected due to the 
propigiiida and other efibrts mado by the 
non*Congress groups. It has now become 
obvious that the Congress is preparing for a 
large scale counter attack on the parties 
that oppose it. The softening up of the 
forces arrayed against the Congress has now 
been achieved to a great extent. People 
have now realised that the difference between 
alt political parties can be described as 
negligible. In the circumstances people can 
vote for any party without much hope of 
improving the Government of India or the 
States. 

Roads Or India 

India had never been in a very happy 
position about her roads compared to her 
needs for the same. In the past the great 
Kings and Emperors who had a sound econo¬ 
mic aud military outlook had roads built 
to snit their requirements. The* British 
built flome military roads and railways, but 


their ideas did not deal with the general 
economic development of the country. They 
rather restricted their activities for the 
realisation of their aims of exploiting India 
for the benefit of the British and their 
Commonwealth of white partners. When 
independence came we had about twenty per 
cent, of the roads that would have given 
us more or less complete means of commu¬ 
nication with all our cities, towns, villages 
and industrial centres. The Plans always 
included road development as a priority 
subject ; but considering the fact that we 
have not yet come anywhere within fifty 
per cent, of our full requirements of roads 
in twenty years, we cannot say that the 
priority was actually kept in a very forward 
position. The 19f»7~(>8 Report of the Ministry 
of transport and shipping of the Government 
of India gives ns a summary of the develop¬ 
ments in Road Transport, which can be 
cited for the enlightenment of the reading 
public. 

“Major problems facing the road transport 
industry have been taken up, for review. 
The report of the Road Transport Taxation 
Enquiry Committee (Dr. Keskar Committee) 
as well as the Study Group on Road Finances 
have been received and are under examina¬ 
tion. The report of the study group of 
viable units is expected shortly. 

“In view of the continuing constraint on 
resources, hardly any new National Highway 
works could be taken up during the year. 
With the result that the objective that the 
National Highway System should be left with 
no missing roads (340 miles) aud no major 
unbridged river crossing except the Panban 
crossing will not be achieved by 1970-71. 


Labour Dispute 


NOTES 



Within the limited financial resources, it was 
possible to complete the construction of only 
35 new major bridges. During the year 
the IDA assisted programme for the deve¬ 
lopment of national highways costing Rs. hO 
crores for the construction of 050 miles of 
roads and 17 major bridges, was completed. 
The only new national highway link sanctio¬ 
ned during the year related to the road 
connecting the post of Ilaldia with NH No 0 
(OaJcutta-Bombay road) at an estimated cost 
of Rs. '\ crores. 

“To facilitate the planned development of 
rural roads and to suggest the broad princi¬ 
ples for the preparation of s phased pro¬ 
gramme for their development a one man 
Committee eansisting of Shri II. P. Sinha, 
has been appointed to submit a report on 
the subject for consideration at the next 
meeting of the Transport Development Coun¬ 
cil. 

“Another committee has been set up to 
make an on the spot assessment of the surplus 
stocks of road bridge making maehinary, 
examine the arrangements for their proper 
accounting and maintenance and suggest 
measure for their disposal or optimum utili¬ 
sation as the case may be. 

The language of the last two paragraphs 
quoted above suggest that rural road 
development is still being contemplated in a 
loose and conjectural manner. As these are 
the most needed roads for the development 
of our poorest regions, we have to admit that 
the economic planners of India have neither 
proved to be fast and efficient workers 
nor hare they realised the relative urgencies 
that stand out clearly in our complex pattern 
of wants. 


Labour disputes in Ind:a are generally 
prevalent in the more prosperous and high- 
wage paying establishments. The reason for 
this is that labour unions are more easily 
formed in such establishments than in the 
less affluent units. The workers are more 
couscious of wage and hours, rates and other 
terms and conditions of work in these highly 
productive factories than they are in others 
in which the entrepreneurs some how ;manage 
to carry on. Disputes also arise more fre¬ 
quently in times of expanding production and 
sales than when the markets experience 
trade slumps. This happens because labour 
leaders believe that the entrepreneurs will 
always agree to their demands when business 
looks up. The employers on their side 
become obdurate and hard bargainers when 
business slackens and costs appear to go up. 
When circumstances demand cost reduction, 

the workers, if ill advised, resist the economy 

• 

moves made by the employers and thereby 
precipitate things to lead to strikes and 
lockouts. In India the Government officers 
dealing with labour matters donot always go 
into the economic details of disputes, but 
try to make settlements without reference 
to factors which determine employment, 
production, wages, prices etc. etc. The 
result is that no settlements, ever really put 
things on an economically sound basis, and 
the same troubles arise again after some time 
with the same misunderstandings and illogical 
wranglings arising over the same or similar 
differences of points of view. 

Tho 'Government Departments dealing 
with the labour disputes usually put ' their 
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faith in tripartite conferences participated in 
by the Employees, the Employers and the 
officials. If these conferences fail to achieve 
their objectives of conciliation, then the 
matters are dumped in the lap of Tribunals 
which try to have the necessary hearings 
according to procedure and thereafter 
deliver judgement. These awards usually 
order the payment of compensations, the 
reinstatement of discharged or suspended 
workers and similar things affecting the 
Employers and the Employees to their advan¬ 
tage or otherwise as the case may be. Hut 
no Tribunal Award would go beyond the 
terms of reference made to the Judges. 
Tribunal hearing and awards, therefore can¬ 


not effect a solution of eoooomic imbalances 
or of deep seated controversies which are, 
quite often, stimulated by political leaden 
acting as labour union officials. These 
mixtures of issues of an economic type with 
those of a political kind always complicate 
matters. If the question of an increase in 
dearness allowance of the worker of a cotton 
mill is mixed up with the ambition of a political 
party to establish a dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat or an effective initial move in a social 
revolution, one can hardly settle such a 
“dispute” without recourse to civil war. It may 
even require the beginning of thellljW. War 
to settle that dispute in the cotton mill. 


One of the Seven was wont to say ; 
'That laws were like cobwebs j whore the 
small flies wero caught, and the great brake 
through/ — Francis Bacon, Ajjothrfims 

Nothing doth more hurt in a State than 
that cunning men pass for wise. —Bacon 

Neither will it be, that a people over¬ 
laid with taxes should ever become vali¬ 
ant and martial. —Bacon 

When bad men combine, the good must 
associate ; else they will fall, one by one, 


an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle. —Burke 

Corrupt influence, which is itself the 
perennial spring of all prodigality and of 
all disorder ; which loads us, more than 
millions of debt \ which takes away vigour 
from our arms, wisdom from our councils, 
and every shadow of authority and credit 
from the most venerable parts of our 
constitution. —Burke 

The people never give up their liber¬ 
ties but under some delusion. —Burke 


ECONOMICS OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


C. R. MAMORIA 


The satisfaction of human needs with 
respect to food and clothing are met by man's 
use of plants and animals, but for most of his 
other basic needs-tools and implements, weapons, 
dwellings, fuel and lubricants, medicines and 
synthetic fabrics besides gems, fertilisers etc.,- 
lie relies upon the materials’ of the earth's crust 
to a very large extent. For many thousands of 
years mineral materials have been of direct 
significance to man ; so much so that he has 
described his cultural development in pre-histoiy 
anti subsequent historical times in terms of the 
mineral resources at his command : “the Stone 
Age' ,“the Bronze Age," “the Iron Age,” the 
Steel Age,”, “the Oil Age’ ,The present day world 
is on the threshold of “the Aluminium -Titanium- 
oi lUanium Age". Such term* attest, quite 
elearb, the tremendous direct importance of 
mineral resources in man's cultural evolution. 
They also indicate that man has gone through a 
progressive development associated with the 
discovery, development, and utilisation of diffe¬ 
rent kinds of mineral resource*. The search tor 
and winning of, mineral wealth have carried men 
to the ends of the earth. The Phoenicians went in 
search of tin, the Conquistadores in search o! 
gold, and the twentieth century man has gone in 
search of oil. As time passed by, man placed 
economic value on many additional minerals. 
Some of these are located in relative!) few places, 
they lend considerable geographic distinctive¬ 
ness to their localities. Few examples may he 
cited : the lead and zinc mines of Upper Silesia ; 
the tin mines of Malay a, Indonesia and Bolivia 
which together account for 66 percent of the 
world total ; the Broken Mill district of 
Australia which can boast of the richest lead 
and zinc ores on earth ; the silver mining belt 
that runs from Mexico to Br.Columbia ; the 
famous Whitwatersand of S. Africa which 
produces much of the world’s gold ; and the 
2 


Buplenberg district of S. Africa where a substan¬ 
tial >haie of the earth’s platinum is extracted. 

The story of human use of mineral resources 
runs roughly thus : Jn the beginning man made 
use of such minerals as were readily at hand, the 
common locks ; subsequently be came to use the 
more common metals, such a* copper and iron, 
which sometimes occurred native ; later still he 
came to use the mineral fuels, the more complex 
metallic minerals, and other rarer metals. In the 
twentieth century, some minerals, although of 
comparatively rare occurence have come into 
prominence out of all proportion to the amount 
consumed. Radio-active minerals exemplify this 
remarkably well, but there are many others which 
occupy a key position, for the reason that very 
small amounts of metals or nonmetal- which they 
yield have a profound effect when added to other 
metals. 1 Minerals like vermieulife. ncpheline, 
those of the sillimanile group, and others which 
were almost unknown formerly and vveie regarded 
almost as seientific curiosities, are now 

finding extensive utilisation in industry and 

• • 

their number is continually increasing. Almost 
all mineral* are employed in the service of mail. 

Modern machine civilisation is unthinkable 
without coal and iron. They are the twin pi Her a 
of industrial development/’ For its higher develop¬ 
ment, machine civilisation inquires additional 
materials. 'iVmling presses need antimony ; 
high-speed automatic machine tools depend on 
tungsten, vanadium and chromium ; without 
inolybednum, which gives steel the power to 
resist endlessly repealed shocks, automobiles 
would be less reliable : the electric al industry 
is unthinkable without copper, a* is the canning' 
industry without tin ; catalysis calls for such 
agents as platinum or nickel ; batteries require 
lead : no brass without zinc, no kodak film$ 
without # silver ; aeroplane* need aluminium, 
fountain pens call for iridium ; aluminium 
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reduction depends on carbon and cryolite, and so 
on, almosst ad inifitum. If we consider electricity, 
gasoline and aviation as essential features of our 
modern civilisation, we would have to add copper, 
petroleum, and aluminum as indispensable 
prerequistes. ” 3 

It may be interesting to know that of all 
the raw materials required in the manufacture of 
a telephone, the following minerals are essential : 
Copper, iron (soft iron foi magnets) ; platinum 
(in switch board lamps ; gold silver, platinum) 
a combination of these three goes into contat 
springs) ; lead (in cable and fuse wires) : 
antimony (in the protective sheath covering 
cables and in condensers) : tin (in solder, a 
lead and tin ally) ; nickel (for plating to protect 
delicte parts against atmosphere, and for springs) ; 
zinc (for galvanising iron to protect from moistuie 
and rust, and in brass) ; coal (granular carbon 
in transmitter is made, from selected coal that 
rfhist not exceed ljlOO cc. in size) ; aluminium 
(diaphragm) ; mica (as insulation in the 
transmitter) ; and asphalt (as a finishing on the 
transmitter and in cable terminals) . No less than 
fourteen minerals are used in telephone making 
alone. 4 

It* is interesting to know that there are 
about 2000 species of known minerals in the 
world and of these about 200 are of direct use 
in man’s pursuits. Two developments have 
greatly affected the increasing use of minerals. 
First, the progressive discovery, development and 
utilisation of different mineral resources ranging 
from the more common and simpler types to the 
more rare and the more complex kinds. Second , 
to the development of man’s scientific knowledge 
and technological skill for upon these depended 
his ability to recognise ,isolate, mine and process 
the various minerals. 

Classification Oj Minerals 

The whole of the earth’s crust is,* of course, 
composed of mineral matter and no parts of the 


crust are entirely deficient in mineral matte] 
which are of value at the present time. There are 32 
elements of which the crust is composed of, a< 
evidenced from the table given below : 5 
Content of the Crust of the Earth, including the 
Percentage) 


Lithosphere and the Hydrosphere. 

Silicon 

27.720 

Aluminium 

0.130 

Iron ' 

5.010 

Calcium 

3.630 

Sodium 

2.050 

Potassium 

2.000 

Magnesium 

2.000 

Titanium 

0.630 

Manganese 

0.100 

Baiium 

0.050 

Chromium 

0.037 

Zi room uni 

0.026 

Nicol 

0.020 

Vanadium 

Cerium and 

0.017 

Yttrium 

0.015 

Copper 

0.010 

Tungesten 

0.005 

Lithium 

0.004 

Zinc 

Columbian and 

0.004 

Tantalum 

Hafnium 

0.003 

0.003 

Lead 

0.002 

Cohbuit 

0.001 

Boron 

0.001 

Beryllium 

0.001 

Arsenic 

0.0001 

Mol) bdenum 

0.0001 

rii‘ 

1 in 

0.0001 

Mercury 

0.00001 

Silver 

0.000001 

Selenium 

0.000001 

Gold 

0.0000001 

"This is equivalent 
of gold. 

to 24, 500,000,000 1 
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It should be remenbercd that a mineral 
psource, like any other resource, is only of 
mlential value until man finds a way of extrac¬ 
ing it and a use for it. Although mineral sub- 
lances are widely spread throughout the crust, 
n general, comparatively few aie found in 
ufliciently large and concentrate quantities to 
ustify their economic exploitation. Thus, corn¬ 
ered with the resources of agriculture ,minerals 
ie highly localised in occurrence and of strictly 
'oiled availability. Minerals aie mined profitably 
•d\ vvheie these conditions arc favourable : 
irsl y the ore is of rich grade s o that it could he 
xl meted at low cost, and that it lies accessible 
‘ concentration mills and smellers and is 
ivouied 1<> efficient and economical transporta- 
on facilities to markets. Second, the size of 
“■erves is significaant. Third, fuel and power are 
■inly available. Fourth, labour is plentifully 

\ affable and that it is cheap. Fifth , large capital 
imperative for modern mining development, 
hit* management, in both engineering and 
iciness, is there 1 . Lastly, ore of extremely low 
elaIJic content may he mined profitably provided 
vcral of the above factors arc favourable. 

Mining applies to all endeavours by which 
minerals or other resources, whether solid or 
liquid, are extracted from the bowels of the earth 
ugardless of method, whether through shafts, open 
pits, quarries, or* any other technique. Mines 
arc only pin points on the earth’s surface, for 
most of them are small holes in the ground 
Trough which men descend to the harvest 
realms below. Mining is carried on in the high 
latitudes north of the Arctic Circle, in the mid- 
alitudes ,and in the tropics ; in mountains and 
m plains ; in hot countries and in cold ; in dry 
and and in wet ; in densely populated areas and 
ln sparsely populated ones ; in regions of 
tdvanced cultures and in regions of culture which 
he advance people consider backward. 6 Hence, 
regions of mining are rather difficult to 

dsualise. 

A mineral is a naturally occurring chemical 


compound either constant in its composition or 
varying within narrow limits. 7 It may be 
defined as *’a naturally occurring substance that 
has a distinctive set of physical properties and a 
composition expressible by a chemical" formula.” 11 
On the other hand, an ore is a mineral aggregate 
from which one or more mineials can be extrac¬ 
ted at a profit. In fact, it is a deposit of metallic 
minerals sufficiently rich to permit its profitable 
exploitation. Whether a giv^n deposit constitutes 
ore or not may depend upon the concentration 
of the mineral in the rock, its price, proximity 
to transport facilites, cost of labour and other 
factors. 9 

Mineral resources of the world are classified 
into three distinct classes : i) Non-metallio 
minerals : (ii) metallic minerals, and (iii) Mineral 
fuels. 

(i) Non metallic minerals arc those which 
arc used for structural purposes, chemical and 1 
various other industries. They usually fall into 
foui broad categories : First , Building Materials f 
such as sand, chalk, marble, sandstone, lime and 
lime stone, gravel, Kaolin, China Clay and 
Cement mateiial. Second, Mineral Chemicals , 
like salt, sulphur , pyrites, graphite, mica, 
asbestos, gypsum, etc.. Third, minor minerals 9 
comprising magnesite, fluorite, vorax, dolomite, 
barytes, soda, cryolite and barytes. Fourth, 
Mineral fertilisers, such as nitrate, potash, 
phosphate i.e., fertiliser trio. 

(ii) Metallic minerals , are those which con¬ 
tain metals, both of general utility and alloy and 
piecious metals. Such minerals are usually 
divided into three categories : First , Metals such 
as iron, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, tin, 
aluminium, magnesium, titanium and mercury. 
Second, Ferro-alloys, such as cobalt, chromium, 
nickel, molybdenum, manganese, zirconium, 
beryllium, uranium, vanadium, tungsten. Third , 
Precious metals, like silver, gold, platinum, 
palladium. 

(iii) Mineral Fuels , comprising coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, shale and nuclear power. 

Under each of the above three groups, the 
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iiirlividuiii minerals may be fuilhcr classified as 
either “Commercial” nr “sub-maiginal” minerals. 
Commercial minerals are regarded as those whbh 
arc available under present technological prae* 
litres and eennoinie (nnditiuns. As they are 
Usually found in rare quantities, they have the 
international impoitani e. On the other hand, 
subanargmal minerals are those minerals that 
arc economical]) unavailable i.e, they cannot 
be profitably walked either because the deposits 
are of too small size, are r»f low grade, ate 
icnmlely situated or the Icelmiques in me are 
too inefficient. 

Basic And Contributory Minerals 

I 

Funetionallv, minerals may he divided into 
J>asic and contributor y minerals. The thief 1 basic 
minerals aie coal, “the irdueer and cm'igi/ei’*, 
iron, “the harnessei and magetizer,*’, and copper, 
‘‘the conductor of electrical energy,These 
three, “hv combining and coordinating their 
pcculim properties lav the foundations of human 
control of the tones <>f Nature.’ 1 " They are 

f 

star performers, behind which stands a Minn" 
supporting fast, tin.- contributor) minerals. Pehn- 
leiwiu and natural gas tend to supplement coal as 
the chief source of energy ; the ferro-alloys 
improve tin* quality of steel : and platinum as a 
catalyst is indispensable in chemical svsthesis. 

Expendable .And Nonexpendable Minerals 

Minerals can aUo be ( lassified us expendable. 
and non-expendable minerals. Expendable mine¬ 
rals are those whuli are not abundant and .which 
sooner or later will he pone : coal, petroleum, and 
natural pas are examples. Non-expenable minerals 
arc those which do not disappear in use such as 
iron ore, copper and clay, proof of which is their 
existence in relies representing the earliest cultures 
•of man. 11 Expendable minerals are definitely 
fun/I resources. Kc-uscd minerals may he called 
revolving fund resuun.es : they resemble How 


Strategic, Critical And Essential Minerals 

From the point of view of the defence 
requirements minerals arc classified into three 
categories, Strategic , critical and essential. 
Strategic minerals are those which are regarded 
essential for war purposes, for which the supply 
imi.-t be secured wholly or partly from the 
sources ouNidf the counln, such as Antimony, 
nickel, quartz crystal, tin ,and tungesten. 
(.rtfreal minerals are (hose essential for war, the 
pr«M urement piohletns of which are less difficult 
than lot the strategic ones either because they 
arc levs essential or are obtainable in more 
abundant quantities in the country. Aluminium, 
graphite, asbestos, platinum and vandium arc 
such minerals. Essential minerals arc those most 
vital to industry and which are produced itl^ 
'sufficient amounts to have normally an exportable 
surplus. Such minerals aie coal, copper ore, iron 
ore, molybdenum, petroleum and zinc. 

Chief Pr eti ho titles Of minerals 

i'eculiarlilics of mineral resources may be' 
*cl forth as below : 

1 Although mineral substances are 

widely spread throughout the crust, 
in general, compartivcly few are found 
in sufficiently concentrated quantities to 
juslilv their commercial exploitation. 
Eor this reason, compared with the 
resources of agriculture, minerals arc 
highly localized in occurrence and of 
strictly limited availability. 

2. Owing to the “hidden” nature -of most 

minerals, their discovery is largely 
unpredictable. This more than any¬ 
thing else gives mining enterprises a 
speculative character. The risk H 
especially great in the case of the 
socalled fugitive minerals like oil 
gas. Uncertainty besets the discovery 
new-supplementary or rival-deposits ^ 


resources. 
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the extent and pesistence of known 
deposits. 

3. All mineral deposits are exhaustible and 
continued explotalion is very neaiiy 
always accompanied by increased diffi¬ 
culties in production. Improved techno¬ 
logy may result in temporary impiove- 
roent. 

4. Most metals are duiable and hence 
rc-iiseable. '! hus scrap pla\s an important 
part in the conseivation of non ore, 
copper, aluminium, and some other 
metals. It has been estimated that 10 to 
(>0 perrent of the open hearth furnace 
consists i*f s«rap. 

• r i Mineral resources are fixed in quantit\ 
in the bowels of earth. As such their 
supply cannot be increased or decreased 
at the will of the man. Their aecurmnula- 
lion takes millions ofv curs hut exploitation 
,if unplanned, lakes only a few decades to 
dry up these. Therefore, r\crv countty 
tries to adopt preservation and conser¬ 
vation practices. Manv political agree- 
men's and undertakings in the interna¬ 
tional sphere are motivated bv the 
assurance of access to mineral supplies. 

6. There is an interdependence to a large 
extent between Western and Eastern 
hemisphere, in respect of many minerals. 
For tin, cobalt, ehronium, manganese, 
industrial diamond, Western hemisphere 
depend** on Eastern hemisphere to the, 
extcnL of 85 r /f of its needs, similarly 
Eastern hemisbpere, obtains 85 f /t of its 
requirements for nickel, sulphur, 
industrial salt, vanadium from the 
Western hemisphere. Some 70 to 80 
percent of the minerals arc known to 
enter into international tiade. 

Minerals And Geological Formations 

It would be interesting to know a few of 
the fundamentals of the relations of geological 


conditions lo the formation and deposition of 1 
minerals. J3 

“The metallic ores, the non -metallic, 

deposits of economic value and the mineral^ 

s 

fuels that are basic requisites for modern civi-J 
li/alion occur under certain well-defined 
geological conditions. Their distribution is by', 
no means haphazard or unpredictable. For such 
an understanding, the rocks of the earth’s 
suifare are grouped into three catagories. 

I ii-l, there are the very old and generally much 
contorted or tompres.-ed rocks of the basement 
complex or Pre-t’umbai ian I er ranee. 'Hies© 
include vast bodies of granite and other igneous' 
locks ,inun\ of them intensely metamorphosed, 
as well as sedimentaly locks like wise have 
been greatK alined by heal and pressure during., 
the man) \icissiludes of crustal movement andj 
\olcanh eruption that have affected them, 
throughout the long ages of geologic time«,j 
Ihese ancient riu ks contain many rich bodiesij 
ol metallic ores Midi as those yielding gold] 
siKer, coppei, nickel and iion. Nowhere do lhey| 
contain coal, petroleum or the ores of sucl$| 
metals as aluminium and magnesium. 

"There aie extensive areas of Prc-Cambriart| 
rods in even < ontinent, and no large unit o: 
these lock-’, when adequately prospected, hat 
thus far failed to \ield essential metals. Th 
Canadian Shield surrounding Hudson Bay ( 

IV. America) and extending southward into th 1 
l . S. A.., in the Lake Superior region is matchup 
by the Scnndunav ian Shield of northwest©! 
Europe and the Angara shield of north-centra 
Siberia (in Asia). In the Southern hemisphere 
the Bta/ilian Shield of S. America is match©ij 
by the extensive bodies of Pie-Cambrian rock i|j 
South and central Africa, Deccan plateau 
India and the basement compltx of Australia J 

“The second group of rocks in this vej 
loose classification includes the sediments 
formation*; of Cambrian ami Post-Cambrian age 
These' mav be flat-lying beds beneath th 
plains and in plateaus oi they may Jje wrinV 1 * 
into mountains like lbe Appalachian or 
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Aravallis. ft is from these that world’s resources 
of coal and petroleum arc secured, as well as 
much of the potash and magnesium and some of 
the iron and non-ferrous metals. Here, too, it is 
evident that every continent has its share. The 
wide spread basin of the Mississippi Valiev is 
matched by the extensive area of scdimciiUity 
roeks in central Europe between the Alps and the 
Scandunavian highlands. The. v«i*( lowland of 
the Amazon finds it structural counter part in the 
interior basin of Australia and broad plain* of 
north-central Asia. 

“77/e t/unl major type of gcolog’n. slruchiir 
is that resulting from and as*o< iated with volcanii 
activity,which comprise the outpoured lavas and 
erupted ejtidf rs, a*h and bombs of volcanic rones 
and plateaus, and also the intruded masses of 
igneous lock that crystallized in the conduits 
leading to volcanic v cuts or spread out in sheet* 
or domeshaped bodies in lire upper part of earth’* 
crus! without c\ei hieukiiu* through 1 o the Mirim c. 
Some of the world's most important reserves of 
precious metals, of coppet, lead and zinc and of 
tungsten, vanadium and manganese are all found 
in association with such rocks, especially those of 
Tertiary Age. The volcanic terrenes of North 
America’s western mountains have their equivalent 
in the Andes, tin* festooned arc's of the mountain 
systems in eastern and southern Asia, 
the plateaus and cones of central Africa. 

Thus it will be seen that every continent 
displays ’ almost the entire gamut of possible 
geological structures and therefore may be 
expected to contain extensive deposits of almost 
every kind of mineral resources that might be 
useful as a raw material ot industry.” 

Mineral Regions of the \l otld 

We can discern several regions of concen¬ 
tration of mining activity in the world, such as : 

i) In the W estein Hemisphere a wide 
zone spans tire North American eon- 
' tinent from the Atlantic .to the 
Pacific and extends from southern 
Canada to central Mexico. 


ii) A second region runs like a ribbon 
from Nicargua to Chile ; there are 

outlying clusters in northern Venezuela, 
the Cuiahas, the south-eastern Brazil. 

iii) In the Eastern Hemisphere, a broad 
region that begins at the Atlantic 
coast of Em ope runs eastward into 
southern U.S.S.R and southward 
through the Balkan Peninsula into 
Arabia and Iran. 

iv i lire lied Hills stand out t onspicuously 
a* a north-south mining belt. \ narrow 
band also runs east-west through the 
interior of Asia. 

v) In south-otem Asia mining is found 
all the way from Japan and Manchuria 
on the east through southern China to 
India on the west. Burma, Malaya, and 
Indonesia can be* inc luded in this region. 

\>i Australia, like South America, is almost 
encircled with a peripheral pattern of 
mining. 

\ii) Afiica lias a long and wide /one that 
extend* from South Africa to Ethiopia, 
with a secondary section along the 
(iniiiea (’oast. 

v iii I Elsew here, there are scattered mining 
operations, though they are small in 
scale. 

Thus, commercial mining appears on every 
eonlinet, but mostly in the mine-latitudes, 
primarily in those of the Northern Hemisphere. 
AV.sc/ ves oj Specific Minerals 

» 

The term “Reserve means something different 
to the man interested in a commodity such as 
aluminium, in which the exhaustibility or 
inexhaustibility of the reserve depends upon 
the ingenuity of our technologists, from what it 
does to the man interested in copper, lead or 
zinc, of which our known supply is more 
measurably finite ; and it means something still 
dilTerent to the man interested in tin or nickel, 
of which we have essentially none, or to the man 
inlersted in such by-product metals as cadmium, 
bismuth or selenium.” 13 
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The Reserves may be Measured, Indicated 
and Inferred reserves. Measured rcserrrs 
are those for which tonnage is computed 
from dimensions revealed in outcrops, 
trenches, working and drill holes and for 
which the grade is computed from the results 
of detailed sampling. The sites for inspec¬ 
tion, sampling and measurement are 
spaced so ? closeIy and the geologic character 
is so well defined that si/e, shape, and 
mineral content are well established. 

Indicated reserves arc those for which 
tonnage and grade are computed partly from 
specific measurements, samples or production 
date aud partly from projection for a reason¬ 
able distance on geologic evidence. The 
sites available for iuspectien, measurement, 
sampling are too widely or otherwise inappro¬ 
priately spaced to permit the mineral bodies 
to be outlined completely or the grade 
established throughout. 

inferred reserves are those for which 
quantitative estimates are based largely on 
broad knowledge of geologic character of 
the deposit and for which there are few, if 
any samples or measurements. The measu¬ 
rements are based on au assumed continuity 
or repetition, of which there is geologic 
evidence. The statement of inferred 
reserves includes a statement of the special 
limits within which the inferred material may 
lie. 14 . 

Unfortunately, we lack sufficient data for 
accurate mapping of world reserves of diffe¬ 
rent minerals either by quantity or quality. 
However, stray efforts have been made to 
estimate the probable reserves of some 
important minerals in the world and they are 
given below : 15 



Coal : Anthracite, Bitumenous and sub- 

bitumenoua.4, 155 bill. ra. tons. 

Lignite Brown coal.85 \ bill. m. tons* 

Total '• •• 5,000 million metric tons. 

Water power potential.657 million 

horse power. 

Petroleum.266,240 million barrels. 

Iron Ore .* Economically exploitable.* 

60 billion tons. 
# 

Potential and margiual iron ore • ••• 


Potash 

150 b. tons. 
5 b. tons. 

Phosphates 

* • 31 b. tons. 

Aluminium 

15,000 million tons. 

Copper 

110 8 million tons. 

I *ead 

very insignificant 

Manganese 

quantity 
100 in. tons. 


Minekai^ In History 

The use of minerals; particularly goes 
back to the earliest days of recorded history. 
Superior knowledge of metals and better 
control over their supplies were at all times 
major factors in determining the course of 
history. 16 Because of their usefulness, 
beauty or scarcity, metals-partlcularly the 
precious ones—have at all times aroused the 
cupidity of man. Further, because of their 
durability, they often encouraged the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth beyond current needs 
and thus promoted an interest in private 
property. There is a close connection between 
the use of minerals, especially metals, and 
plecnexy, the desire for more for its own 
sake, 18 

While the use of minerals is as old as 
human civilisation, the way in which they 
are used in modern times and the magnitude 
of this use are absolutely novel. Th* 
INDUSTRIAL MECHANICAL REVO- 







* t 

LUTION is completely bound up with the supplies on a scale without precedent id 
use of minerals. Ancient uses of minerals in history. Mechanised world ware are 
were largely confined to the manufacture of makiug equally great demands. It haa been 
tools, weapons, and utensils, road building, estimated that if the rest of the world were 
and the construction of buildings, aqueducts, to become industrialised on the scale of the 
sewer systems. All these uses continue United States, world requirements for 
today, but they constitute only a part of the minerals would be multiplied 9even times.” 
total use of minerals. Today the bulk of The most obvious aspect of modem 

minerals goes to the makiug and operation mineral deyelopment is the pace at which 


of power-driven machine 

which eraan 

cipates 

men in parts of the world drawing upon the 

man from drudgery, 

put wheels 

under 

mineral endowment of the earth. The foil- 

him and, by raising 

his productivity, 

owing table 

thews world production of some 

hold out a promise 

of security und 

important me 

tab and minerals 

in the World: 

comfort/’ The burst 

of industrialisation 

World Production of Some Important 

now sweeping the world is calling for mineral 

Metals ann Minerals. 


Mi-fal* ; 

Unit 

1800 

1020 

1948 

1968 

Gold 

000 kgs. 



60S 

1,203 

Silver 

000 tn. tons 



5 

7 3 

Lead ore 

Do 

HO 

20 

19.40 

20,40 

Copper 

Do 

.20 

21,00 

22.50 

40,50 

. Zinc Ore 

Do 


10.00 

2500 

31,30 

Manganose ore 

Do 



21,00 

60,00 

Tin concentrates 

Do 



180.00 

168.90 

Iron Ore 

Do 



108,700 

250,000 

Minrral : Coal 

million tons 



1,400 

1,929 

Crude Petroleum 

000 m. tout: 



408,000 

1405,895 

The data of mining 

employment 

reveal 

Belgium and 

Scotland. Yet 

these are all 


considerable variation in the proportion of countries with high absolute employment iu 

job9 in mining. In most political uuits, . . rnl . _ . . . j 

. . ” , t A , mining. I his paradox may be explained 

mining accounts for lees than 10 percent ef . . 

the total employment. The only exceptions thus. Regions with an expanding mining 

are Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa. economy go through two stages S in the first 

Highly induatiralised nations are at first sta S p > mining provides a large proportion of 

glance paradoxical with such low percentages job® 5 in second, the proportion sinks at other 

as 2% in the U. S. A and Japan, 3 in France, secondary aad tertiary activities expand more 

4 in Germany, 5 in England, and 7 iu rapidly. 



economics: <3* umWii 
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Mining Employment in important countries . 81 


Countries 

Thousands of mining 

Percentage of total 


Employees. 

Employment 

U. S. A. 

945 

0 

\V. Germany 

583 

4 

Union of S. Africa 

499 

14 

England and Wales 

740 

r> 

Japan 

00 

o 

iu 

E. Germany 

410 

9 

France 

374 

3 

Belgium 

1 SH 

r-t 

i 

Yugoslavia 

106 

-) 

Chile 

99 

0 

Bolivia 

39 

s 


Conservation of Mink rat, Rksoi'iw’ks 

Mineral resources are not only not renewable 
but also .exhaustible. Some economically 
important minerals (e. g.. coal) are so 
abundant that the supply will last for hund¬ 
reds of years. But others like copper are 
rationed in small measures. This scarcity 
assumes political significance because the 
reserves of these minerals are unequally 
parcelled out among the nations. The rapid 
depletion of mineral resources necessitates 
their conservation. Usually three methods of 
conservation are followed : First, ]'reser¬ 
vation, which means sealing up the reserves 
and buying them from other countries when 
need arises, witholding the countries own 
resources until a day when she may be unable 
to import. Second, ('o user ration, under which 
policy mineral resources are extracted with the 
least possible waste, they are processed 
carefully and the products are used fully, 
and what remains after is salvaged. Third 
policy of what is best for toduy, ignoring 
the obligations of present generation to the 
future. 
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FUTURE OF ENGINEERS IN INDIA 


MOHIT K. RAY 


I am not a prophet ; nor do T pretend to 
be one. I am concerned at preseut with the 
recent trends and implications involved. 
Future of the present engineers also does not 
fall within our purview, for wo are directly 
concerned with the student engineers only. 
A student in an engineering college has to 
spend a lot on his education, perhaps 
much more than what his friends spend in 
other degree colleges. It is only natural that 
ho would expect his* money’s worth. But 
what is the prospect really ? Time has come 
when we must face this question boldly. 

Why YVk Needki> Engineers ? 

Traditionally India has been an agri¬ 
cultural country. But after the indepen¬ 
dence the :leaders of our country felt that 
if Tndia were to prosper and restore her lost 
glory she must be modernised. But how can 
this modernisation be brought about ? The 
modernisation would call for a rapid industri¬ 
alisation. This was so because the entire 
West is industrially highly developed. Today 
prosperity for a country practically means 
industrial prosperity. Since the industrial 
revolution the world has progressed very 
fast. The industrial revolution ushered in 
the era of soignee and our old values began 

i 

to lose their significance. India with its 
spiritualism and occultism became 1 " a sorry 
figure before the world. The only way ou.t, 
it appeard, was to industrialize the country 


fast and to bring it near if not at par with 
the developed countries. 

To industrialize the country we needed 
engineers. It is the engineer® who can 
help promote an industry and boost up the 
country 1 economy. So there was a hectic 
growth of engineering colleges, the total 
number at present being 133, almost triple 
the number we had in 1047. The total 
annual output is about 25 thousand. The 
figure will go up still higher because many 
newly built colleges will begin to contribute 
their numbers within a few years. 

The Beginning 

The beginning was good. We opened a 
number of steel plants and a large number of 
industries came up. During the whole'of the 
Second Five Year Plan (1957-1062) there 
was a constant dearth of engineers. The 
supply cf engineers fell much short of the 
actual need. Since 1062 the trend is chan¬ 
ging. The curve has taken an ominous turn. 
Even as early as in 1062 we came across 
some stray cases where some fresh graduates 
had to wait (an unusual phenomenon) for some 
time till they were suitably employed. 

The Present Position 

How the situation deteriorated during the 
last five years is borne out by the concern 

that the people at the highest offices feel 
today, t) r. Triguna Sen, Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, Government of India, said a few* days 
back*: “Our fresh engineering graduates often 
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have a hard time in finding suitable jobs, 
which gave them good remuneration and side 
by side adequate opportunities for profe¬ 
ssional growth.” This acknowledgment from 
the highest office offers a glimpse of the grim 
picture that emerges. 

The total number of unemployed engineers 
in India now is seventy five thousand 
according to an unofficial information. Offi¬ 
cially it is a little more than X,000. What 
is the actual figure is anybody’s imagination. 

W11 v This Set Hack ; 

The set back is largely due to the failure 

of industry to play its assigned role and the 

fate of the engineers is inextricably linked 

up with the fate of industries. The reasons 

•why the industries failed in general are many 

and varied. Wc must try to ascertain these 

reasons in order to find out the exact nature 

of the maladv. 

■/ 

AtiKicm/ruuE A Constant Hkal>a< me 

Ifi our first Five Year Plan we put empha¬ 
sis on agriculture and self sufficiency in food 
grains was one of our aims. Hut unfortu¬ 
nately that has remained an unrealized dream. 
Our dams have given way (if not broken 
down) and our lands have been either flooded 
or drought stricken. And even when there 
are good crops, the production falls much 
short of the need. The gap between food 
and [ opulation appears increasingly unbridg- 
able. 

So every year we have to import food 
grains from abroad. The massive drain of 
our foreign exchange resources on this 
account has become a major cause of our 
economic malaise. This has seriously affected 
the •demand of industrial products. The 
steep rise in agricultural prices has drained 


of! the spendable I surpluses with consumers. 
This has inevitably led to a situation of deep 
recession in demand. And to follow the 
process further economic recession has led to 
lay-offs, short working and even retrench¬ 
ment as it is not possible for any company to 
carry the load of idle labour for indefinite 
periods. 

Effects Of Devai.e\tion 

» 

Devaluation of money was made with a 
view to boosting up India's export and 
improving India’s foreign exchange position. 
These high hopes have unfortunately been 
believed by the export figure for the first 
complete year since devaluation (June 3966 
to May 1967). During this period the value 
of exports totalled §1505 million as against 
•SI 7II million in the preceding twelve months. 
What seems particularly disquieting is the 
fact that no upward trend is visible in the 
value of exports. The curve records a steady 
decline. The export figuro for May 1967, 
for example, totalled §IQS million as comp¬ 
ared to §137 million in May 1966. 

Though the benefits of devaluation are 
still not in evidence, some of the apprehension 
of the opponents of devaluation seem to have 
materialized. All the industrial concerns— 
whether in the stage of formation, construc¬ 
tion or production —suffered a bad jolt. 
'The devaluation has resulted in higher 
capital costs of new projects as also in increa¬ 
sing the operating costs of existing projects, 
because of the increase in the cost of import 
of capital goods, raw materials and stores. 
Not only has the profitability of the existing 
concerns been affected but serveral of the 
projects still to take shape, had also to be 
abandoned*” 1 
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Slump In The Market 

Engineering industry usually depends ou 
a derived demand. The industry manufac¬ 
tures products to satisfy a derived 
demand induced by other units in 

the economy. Unfortunately. there has 
been a sharp fall in orders and the 
installed capacity of most of the industries 
are rendered idle and they will be idle even 
to larger extent when the orders in hand run 
out. It, therefore, follows that unless the 
other sectors first show an improvement no 
material improvement can bo expected in the 
engineering industry. Unless the country 's 
economy has been revived, industries cannot 
look up. And, what are the consequences ? 
Let us hear what the people who arc imme¬ 
diately eonerned say. “Many industries are 
at present working only at 49% of the total 
capacity and are fast nearing the day when 
they will have to consider closure." 2 Sir 
Biren Mookerjce corroborates the opinion 
and offers a picture of unrelieved gloom. 
“Whatever may be the economic factors 
responsible and whatever the term — recession 
or slump—may be utilized to describe the 
situation, there is no doubt that it is difficult 
for the steel industry in India to dispose of its 
entire production at any whero near the 
installed capacity, 8 Steel, in fact, has a 
very stiff world market, because the steel 
industry the world over is operating well 
below capacity. Even the export markets 
secured with much effort and in the face of 
tough world competition are at stake, 
because in the present industrial climate 
governed by political, economic and social 
factors, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to adhere rigidly to the terms of contract 
regarding specification. Special conditions 


such as surface finish and the scheduled 
programme of delivery. 

Disastrous Consequences 

The result is large scale lay off and 
retrenchment. Of course, if the people are 
convinced that there is a genuine shortage 
of work, ths psychological fact remains that 
they will accept retrenchment and lay off as 
long as the overwhelming majority remain 
employed. Consequently only a small section 
(the lucky few who have either sources or 
exceptionally brilliant career) of the '.huge 
bulk of fresh engineers will get full employ¬ 
ment while most of them remain under¬ 
employed. The public sector also cannot 
extend much scope because the Government, 
itself is passing through a stringent financial 
crisis. • 

Why This Immkom.io ? 

Why this dillicult imbroglio has come 

about! We wanted to make up with other 

countries in a few long bold strides. But how 

is it that in twenty post-indepcndenca years 
* . 

our giant industries have become sick, per- 
c a pita loan has scaringly increased and we 
have cut a sorry figure before the world ? 
Of course wars and population explosions 
were there. But is that all ? The answers 
are not convincing. The agonising question 
still hovers in mind. Why our dreams have 
not been realized ? 

Perhaps the dreams were too beautiful. 
They were not to be realized. Tn a developing 
country like ours, the first step should not 
be to overtax people but to make plenty of 
consumers’ products which \jan be produced 
by using indigenous and imported equipment. 
The production of the heavy machines should 
be undertaken next and last of all* should 
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come the programme oi supplementing the 
steel making capacity. In CJ. S. A. basic 
industries have shifted with time from agri¬ 
culture to the consumer's goods industries 
and later to the heavy industries. 

But here we started with the heavy and 
heavy has been our penalty. We undertook 
projects with long gestation periods during 
which price index has risen steadily and has 
finally come to the point where the whole 
economy of the country is on the verge of 
collapse. 

Ti i k P< >ss mil rc R emkdi ks 

If our diagnosis is right then what are 
the possible remedies. Perhaps it is not too 
late when we can still employ remedial 
measures and get over the crisis. 

Firit, the intake of students in enginee¬ 
ring college, must be considerably reduced 
without nny further delay. The Government 
(because the ultimate responsibility of 
employing the engineers certainly lies with 
the Government) should send directives to 
the different engineering colleges as early as 
possible. 

Secondly, a large number of cousumer's 
goods' industries ahould be set up, for which 
there is always a ready market. The Gov¬ 
ernment should extend necessary facilities at 
the primary stage. 

Thirdly, industries should appoint sales 
engineers instead of salesmen. In certain 
cases salesman can be replaced by sales 


engineers as well* because an engineei 
with his intimate technical knowledge of the 
things is likely to prove a better salesman. 

Fourthly, some efforts should be made to 
improve the industrial climate. The foreign 
market can be secured only by honesty and 
sincerity—two rare virtues these days. At 
home front the labour unrest must be satis¬ 
factorily resolved to'make the factory atmos¬ 
phere congenial for producing quality goods. 

Fifthly, the time has come clearly when 
some drastic measures are needed to increase 
the volume of export. This can partly be 
clone by exploring the foreign market 
possibilities with new commodities. 

If all these can be done, and there is no 
reasou to believe that they cannot be, the 
future of engineers can be improved, other¬ 
wise the spectre of unemployment will always 
stare at our students from a measurable 
distance. 

"Wo train our boys at Engineering School, 
To be adept at using the sliding rules, 

But there education will be nil, 

Of no use to India until 
.We tea^h them how to beg. 1 ' 

—Leonora 

1. Chairman, Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion in the Statesman dated 29. 9. 1967 

2. Chairman, Jessop ,<fc Co., Ltd., ii* the 
Statesman dated 1. 5. 1967. 

3. Sir Biren Mukherjee, Chairman, Indian 

Iron <£ Steel Co., in the Statesman dated 
21. 8. 1967. 


DEVALUATION ANt> THE PRICE-LINE 


r. c. 

A Welter of controversy is going on 
round the question of devaluation of the 
Indian Rupee and public imagination seems 
to have reached almost the breaking point. 
In the contemporary Indian life, no event 
could stir up so much emotion and excite¬ 
ment, contempt and self-pity, anger and 
resentment like devaluation. Now that some 
time has passed by, a fruitful and objec¬ 
tive study of its efficacy as an instrument for 
correcting the present economic malaise can 
be profitably undertaken. 

Undoubtedly the main purpose of deva¬ 
luation is to help boost exports. In India 
we have tried v^’ious measures for export 
promotion but all these failed to achieve the 
desired objective. Fiscal incentives and 
tax concessions of various descriptions have 
been given, many institutions have been set 
up and several direct and indirect benefits 
have been baited. On the other hand, 
imports also have been much restricted and 
reduced. But the overall picture as refle¬ 
cted in the balance of payments position of 
the country still continues to be alarming. 
To a country which is facing a continuous 
adverse balance of payments devaluation 
seems to Be very attractive as it stimulates 
exports by makiog the domestic goods 
cheaper to the foreigners and restricts 
imports to the absolute minimum. When 
the normal economic channel for export* 
booster has been fully explored and exploi¬ 
ted, some artificial stimulus to the economy 
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may be administered by way of exchangei 
depreciation. Further more, as it makes 
imports costlier, imports will necessarily 
be restricted to the irreducible minimum. 
Thus devaluation is sometimes thought of as 
a panacea for correcting an adverse balance 
of payments. It brings home the fact that 
imports have got to be restricted, if not 
shunned and thus paves the way for a self* 

roliant economy and kindles among the 
people of the country what is known as 

swadeshi spirit. In case the normal balance 
of payments position cannot be improved • 
by the normal economic mechanism of export 
promotion and import curtailment, some 
sort of authoritarianism is required to 
restore the economic balance and devaluation 
is considered as a right weapon. 

But theoretical reasoning alone cannot 
explain the whole truth of devaluation drama 
in India and there are weighty pragmatic 
considerations too. No less formidable reason 
for devaluation seems to be to attract foreign 
aid. When the aid giving nations were 
found reticent in extending aids to Iftdia 
and were rather insisting, as pre-condition, 
on the viability of the Rupee, for the | resump* 
tion of aid, India had no other course open 
other than devaluation to attract the nece¬ 
ssary amount of foreign assistance. They, 
it is stated, advised India to announce a cut 
in the external value of the Rupee in order 
to bring the same at par with the falling 
internal value as :the unofficial rate of 
exchange wsb found much higher than* the 
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official rate of exchange and a huge amoun 
of black transactions were taking plac» 
on that score. Compared to price-levels ii 
Other countries of the world, the value o 
Indian currency depreciated wore ; this fac 
must be admitted by India in respect .of hei 
international dealings and the official rate 
must not be allowed to depart widely fron 
the unofficial rate. All these consideration! 
will lead us to believe the decision of devalu 
ation has been well calculated and meaningful. 

But opponents to devaluation would men¬ 
tion that because of this desperate measure 
our indebtedness to the aid-giving countries 
will go up in volume and this spirit in foreign 
debts will have to be borne by the present 
generation and those still unborn. 


The main contention of the anti-devalua¬ 
tionists is that the big sized fourth five 
year plan of 23,750 crores and foreign 
exchange equivalent iu that plan of 4,000 
crores at pre-devaluation price, have mueh 
to do with the policy of devaluation. Fore¬ 
ign exchange to this tune can be earned 
either by export-promotion or foreign assis¬ 
tance and to meet both ends, devaluation 
has been regarded as golden means. * 


But supporters of devaluation would point 
out that in the event we could boost our 
export trade by this polished instrument we 
could cut our dependence on foreign aid 
which at times became highly uncertain and 
more oftener likely to be coloured by politi¬ 
cal considerations and also affects the self- 
respect of the nation. So at least by the 
end of the fourth plan we must pave the 
way for a self-reliant economy, when we 
contemplated of reaching such a stage by 
the third plan. Thus any step designed to 
lead oar economy that way must be heartily 



cheered. There is, however, muck room it 
scepticism and doubts here. It is hard! 
realistic when the horizon of our extern 
dependence is widening, to entertain 
belief that devaluation like a magic wand wi 
change the economic outlook overnigt 
When, plan after plan, our dependence o 
foreign aid is enlarging, it will take muc 
more time than envisaged to usher a complc 
tely self-sustaining growth in this land, 

The main purpose of devaluation may b 
presumed to attract the needed amouut o 
foreign aid to arrange for an outlay o 
Its. lCOO crores in public sector and a highei 
projection of investment of Rs. 775( 
crores in the private sector in the Fourth 
plan. These figures must have been worked 
out to maintain the rate of growth attained 
in India. There should be a symmetry in the 
ratios of investment ii the different plans sc 
that the rates of growth Achieved in the 
earlier plans may not suffer any reduction. 
Moreover the industrial edifice that has been 
assiduously built up and the agricultural 
base diligently created must not be allowed 
to crumble. This poiut is of vital consi¬ 
deration. It means that the tempo of eco¬ 
nomic activity must be sustained, that is, 
the level of production and investment 
must be maintained, otherwise the features 
of a deflationary economy will make their 
appearance in Iadia. If public investment 
is allowed to degenerate, private investment 
will invariably follow suit and the volume 
of speuding being low, depressionary phj^se 
of the economy will set in. In India, we 
must go in at the present moment for a 
disinflationary economy and not for defla¬ 
tionary economy which swells the volume of 

unemployment. Thus to sustain the hligbt 
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of economic progress achieved by India bo 
so far an ambitious Fourth Five Year Plan 
haa been drawn up and devaluation has been 
expected to "play a great role in attracting 
the necessary external credit on which 
depends much the success of the plan. 

But even a rose has its thorns and what¬ 
ever may be the advantages, the evil portents 
of devaluation must be borne in mind 
especially in au underdeveloped country like 
India where price of daily necessaries of life 
are soaring high, tone and temper of business 
morality are of a low order, black money 
exists on wide scale and obstacles to a grow 
more-production programme are formidable 
indeed. 

Devaluation and inflation are inseparably 
connected and the former may be regarded 
botli as a cause and consequence of the 
latter. When a country faces a chronic 
adverse balance of payments, under-valua¬ 
tion or quoting a lower exchange rate for the 
domestic currency is prescribed to neurtalize 
the effects of a continuously rising internal 
price level. The comparative weak bargain¬ 
ing power of a country has been sought to 
be matched by undervaluating it to improve 
its balance of payment’s position. Thus 
devaluation which aims to correct the funda¬ 
mental structural imbalance of an economy 
irisiug mainly out of the inflationary pressure, 
is caused greatly by inflation. But once 
it is evoked there are bold reasons to believe 
that it will aggravate the iaflationary forces 
in the economy and in that event devalua¬ 
tion will be the cause of in/latfon Leaving 
uide the above points which create a vicious 
circle, the following analysis will show that 
devaluation will positively aceentnate the 
inflationary spiral in India. 

4 
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1 Devaluation will increase the cost^.of 
our imports as the value of the foreign 
money has been appreciated in terms 
of the domestic currency which means 
more payments for the same quantity 
of goods. As the demand for imports, 
especially of food grains, is inelastic 
there is little scope for curtailment 
in this respect. Again in an under¬ 
developed country the propensity to 
consume being more than a unity, the 
prices of food grains determine greatly 
the general price-trend of the economy. 

2. In the industrial field as we still depend 
on others for raw materials, inter¬ 
mediate products, stores and equip¬ 
ments of various descriptions, the cost 
of production will increase. 

3. In our day to day life, we use many 
foreign articles either for consumption 
purposes und workers in factories and 

.workshops use capital goods of various 

engineering sorts. All these being of 
much superior quality and precision 

have helped considerably to increase 

our efficiency sad indigenous goods 

even if they are available, cannot be 

compared in quality and fineness with 

their foreign substitutes. 

4. Labourers because of diniinutioa in 
their real income on account of the 
price-rise'* will demand more wages 
which will lead to further rise in prices. 
Also industrialists on account 'of a rise 
in the cost of inputs, will demand more 
price for their products and in this 
way a vicious circle will be created 
and cost-push type of inflation will 
make its appearance in the economy, 

5. Speculative elements which becone 
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very active in times of rising prices 
will try to exploit the situation and a 
psychology of bi&ck-marketiDg and 
profiteering, hoarding, etc., pervade 
the economy 

6. The ostensible purpose of devaluation 
is to stimulate exports and this can be 
accomplished provided enough export¬ 
able surplus has been created, which 
in turn means that a part of the home 
production will then be diverted to 
foreign consumption, making the 
internal availability of goods shorter 
and thus widening the inflationary 
gap already present in the economy. 

7. Devaluation will involve stimulation 
of exports to the tune of 36.5*/. more 
in order to compensate the enforced 
cut in the external value of the Rupee. 
It means that if in the fourth plau we 
fix Rs. 1000 crores annually as our 
export target, before devaluation, to 
realize the same target we should now 
arrange exports for Rs. 1365 crores to 
compensate the loss. 

8. It has been stated in the Commerce 
Ministry’s annual report for 1965-66 
that ''About 80 to 82 % of our export 
commodities move at almost the 
international prices. Therefore only 
about 18 to 20 % of our total aunu&l 
exports require substantial assistance in 
the form of import entitlement or cost 
subsidy.’' So the argument that to 
restore the viability of the Rupee deva¬ 
luation was resorted to, loses much of 
its edge. 

9. An increase in foreign exchange 
earning requires iwo conditions : bigger 
total shipments and favourable world 


prices. On neither score there does 
seem scope for optimism. Total produc¬ 
tion of the world has gone up substant¬ 
ially, which means greater competition 
for Indian exports and fail in world 
prices. Again chances of more ship¬ 
ments of Indian goods are limited by 
factors like exportable surplus at home 
world demand and economic crisis io a 
country like Britain with whom we have 
a major share of trade. 

The above arguments go to show that 
devaluation decision was taken not so much 
for correcting the adverse balanee of 
payments, but to arrange for the massive 
foreign aid needed to implement the Rs. 
23,750 crore-fourth-plau. 

The most pertinent question that ailses in 
this connection, in view of the difficulties 
and imponderables encountered by the Indian 
economy in the preyious plans, viz., food 
shortages, a continuously rising price-level 
and foreign exchange crisis, should we go for 
a bigger fourth plan with a massive foreign 
aid programme and devaluation as its con- 
commitant or should a smaller fourth pfcn 
be aimed at, drawn in terms of a maximum 
internal-resource-mobilisation plan. Our 
Prime Minister, of. course, has recently 
warned us against a small plan and stated : 
“A small plau would mean freeze on poverty 
for the poorest and the weakest. They alone 
would be hurt by a small plan, not those 
who were well off.” But very recently r the 
case for a smaller plan has been vouchsafed 
by the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry. It is the considered 
view of the Federation that an outlay of 
Rs. 18.000 crores, i. e.. Rs, 10,600 crores In 


DEVALUATION AND THE PRIO&LINE 
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the public and Rs. 7,500 crores in the private 
sector will make it possible to achieve on an 
average, a compound annual rate of growth 
5.5 per cent. If that is the case wc do not 
find any strong reason for a bigger plan 
which increases greatly our dependence on 
foreign assistance, when we hear that the 
fourth plan should be more resource-oriented 
rather than growth-oriented. 

The above study will prove that devalu¬ 
ation is highly inflationary and to make the 
instrument purpossive and fruitful, vigorous 


anti*infiationary drive should be launched 
and more attention should be paid on the 
follow*up measures. If our Finance Minister 
has shown courage and determination in 
announcing the viability of the falling Rupee, 
and a bold bid to bring the external value 
of the Rnpee at par with the internal value, 
there should now be no hesitation in adopt¬ 
ing Btrict financial discipline in curbing 
inflation without any further loss of time if 
the country is to be saved from utter 
economic desperation and collapse. 


BUDDHISM, BIOLOGY AND EXOBIOLOGY 


BUDDHADASA V 

The teachings of the Buddha are popularly 
known as Buddhism, which is one of the World 
Beli gions. They are hotli a religion and a 
philosophy and are observed as a way of life. 

Biology is the science of physical life on 
earth, dealing with the morphology, physiology, 
origin and distribution of animals and plants. 
Exobiology means “outside" biology. It is the 
study of life forms outside our earth. 

V, 

Before the scientific revolution which began 
in the 17th century monotheistic and polytheistic 
religious believed in a special divine creation of 
the earth, men and all other phenomena in our 
world. . This mystical assumption was shattered 
by the advancement of modern sciences like 
agronomy, anthropology, physical chemistry and 
by Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

When considering the influence of Darwin 

human thought during the last 100 years, 

Jt is worthwhile to distinguish sharply 
between evolution as a historical fact, on the one 
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hand, and the de\f*lopmrnl of an operating 
ihcoiy of modification in descent, on the other. 
It was the first of these that caught the popular 
imagination and staggered the Victorian Age in 
the West by its implications for religion, 
philosophy and in all parts of the world dealt a 
mortal Mow to the traditional and superstitious 
mythologies with which men of all races have 
surioundcd their ideas about human origin, 
except, perhaps, the Buddhists. Buddhists believe in 
an infinite universe with worlds like ours inter¬ 
woven. Life on planets may appear or disappear 
depending on the environment. , 

In the science of biology life processes are 
studied mainly by observation, experiment and 
induction. With the advancement of biological 
sciences like biochemistry, biophysics, genetics, 
etc. the earlier concepts of a theological world 
were further upset and it was more definitely 
affirmed that the world functions in accordance 
with the Jaw of cause and effect. This is, 
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indeed, one of the principle tenets of Buddhism. 

Especially the belief that man was 
specifically created in the image of God has no 
significance. The rapid advancement of the 
sciences has dispelled this assumption and has 
given credence to the fact that life on earth was 
evolved through millions and millions of \ears 
from a single celled organism to the more com¬ 
plex higher forms of life. This is an accepted 
fact of life today. Of couisse, the highest form 
of lib on earth is man— Homo Sapiens, 

On our earth there exists only one basic 
form of life from the simple virus to the 
largest whale, the redwood tree or man, and it 
is ha<rd on proteins and nucleic acid. All 
forms of life make use of vitamins, undergo the 
same kind of chemical changes, and employ 
the same methods of liberating and utilizing 
energy. All seem to vary in detail. 

% It is believed that life on earth began in 
(he sea and was made up of precisely the same 
chemical elements that were or arc (ummon in 
the sea. Hierefore, there arc no mysterious 
ingredients or magical items roneucted bv lire 
stroke of good fortune or an act of (hid. Thus, 
the I heist ir belief that llieie is a soul in man 
which i- sai«.! to be a part of God, has no validity. 

Biologists arc aware that higher forms of life, 
such as the mammals, are, viewed by compara¬ 
tive anatomy and physiology, almost identical. 
In this respfil, man is vcj\ close to the primates 
(lemurs and other type* of apes). Primates arid 
man cannot stythesize. vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) in their bodies and have to acquire it 
through the consumption of food. Therefore, it 
is quite impossible for man alone to have a 
soul, while the primates do not manifest even a 
primitive form of a soul. A soul in man is a 
theistic myth without any scientific hacking. 

There is no soul \anatta) in men or animal*. 
According *o Buddhism all things animate or 
inanimate are subject to change. , Nothing is 
permanent, all things came into being and pass 
away ‘and, hence, there is no permanent entity in 


the form of a soul or self existing in man or in 
anything else. 

All life on earth is interdependent and does 
not function in isolation. Therefore, man and 
animals arc not self-sufficient and all biological 
phenomena are impermanent and undergo con- 
linuou> change and are in continuous flux 
iunivra) and each is conditioned by environmen¬ 
tal factors. Everywhere we find conflicts, and 
these conflicts indicate the unsatisfactory nature 
of life, or, lo u&o a Buddhist technical term, are 
duhklra (suffering, pain and anguish). 

The Buddha shows a way of .gradually 
overcoming these conflicts through the Eight-fold 
Noble Way or Path, which consists of : 

I . Bight understanding ( siAmma-ditthi) 
Wisdom group (parma) 

2 . Bight thought {samma-satnkappu) 

,'i. Right speech [sarnma vac a ) 

1 . Bight action ( samma-lammantn ) 

Virtue group (situ) 

,i. Bight I ivelihood ( tanuna-alivn l 
<>. Bight effort f.s ((mma vajana) 

7. Bight mindfulness I sumnia Mi) 

B. Bight committal ion ! sttmma samadhj) 

lhe new field of biology known as molecular 
biology could affirm the often cited Buddhist 
word .sunytty that is the emptiness of all worldly 
phenomena. When an atom or molecule of 
organic or inorganic material is destroyed it 
dissipates into energy. Without energy there can 
be no life or functioning of the world or the 
universe. 

Karma is a iorm of energy which we carry 
from life to life—both kusala and akusala karma , 
i.e., both good and bad. When we die our 
karmic material passes off in the form of energy 
until it reaches a suitable womb where an ovum 
and a sperm combine to vitalize it. The father 
and mother merely furnish material for a new 
living being. The karmic factor or individual 
force ( vinnana or rebirth consciousness) is that 
which conditions a new life. This does not deny 
the science of genetics whereby a child inherits 
the characteristics of parents and close relations. 


An offspring is also moulded . by his social 
environment, yet all these are conditioned by his 
karma. 

In Buddhism there are five distinctive, 
domains of existence and, therefore, possibly five 
ways of rebirth. They are the animal kingdom, 
the realm of spirits or ghosts, hell, human 
existence, and safckaloka or heavens. 

K«ii Iv buddhist literature points to a belief 
in a cosmos which closely tallies with the 
modeln concept of the universe. Buddhists 
believed in hundreds of thousands of suns and 
moons constituting a minor world system and 
that millions and rnillious *of these constitute a 
major world system. 

Dr. Stephen H. Doyle of Hand (.oipoialion, 
D.S.A., states in his hook Habitable Planets 
for Man that in our galaxy alone there arc likclv 
to he -ome ti 10 ,000,000 earlblike life-bearing 


planets and that, besides, there are many billion* 
and billions, of other galaxies. 

Professor Carl Sagan of Harvard University’s 
Observatory thinks that it is a reasonable guess that 
there may be as many as 1,000,000 planets in our 
galaxy, which not only bear life, but bear 
intelligent life and advanced civilizations. He 
ewen wonders whether, perhaps intelligent life forms 
from other worlds have visited the earth in the 
distant past and cites the ancient Babylonian 
myth to the effect that civilization was founded 
by ,i non-human creature of great learning. 

Therefore, we have references to the Brahma 
Dev as from other worlds coming down to earth to 
h*i of help to those in need, such as the Bodhisattvas. 
r | lie same Devas visiting the earth to hear the 
Buddha Dhartna and paying homage to the Buddha 
before and after his putinibhana arc stories 
accepted a“ true by Buddhists. 1 he story of the 
Buddha's visit to Tusita Heaven to preach the 
Dhatma to his mother Mabamaya is equally 
believable and valid foi Buddhists. 






THE PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN 


WREN GOSWAMI 


In recent limes, il is one of the very common 
pleas of the ruling clique of those countries where 
Parliamentary Government has been overthrown 
• that such a political system is unsuited to the 
genius and characteristics of the people con¬ 
cerned. **>0111 King Mahendra of Nepal to 
President Ayub of Pakistan, the apology offered 
to impose an authorilaiian regime is the same: 
. that the country's political circumstances demand 
, a strong hand to guide the common folk to attain 
their destiny. In Pakistan, President Ayuh's 
Aversion for western type of Parliamentary 
Government was not e\ideated only on the eve 
of his taking over of the administration of the. 
state in October 1958 ; hut, earlier than that, 
his contempt for the parliamentary system had 
been recorded in a memorandum which he, as 
the Defense Minister of Pakistan, had prepared 
himself in 1951. This document revealed not 
only the.then political situation in the country 
hut would also give an idea of the nature of 
government Ayub liked to see in Pakistan. He 
was all in favour of a strong central govern¬ 
ment, preferably a Presidential form, with the 
curtailment of much of individual freedom. 
The primary reason adduced by him in 1954 as 
well os in 1958 was that a Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment would not work in Pakistan since the level 
of political maturity that was required from the 
people to operate such a system was very low and 
(that this had been amply proved by the actual 
working of this system for a few years in Pakistan. 
To Ayub, Parliamentary Government was an alien 
plant that cannot he nurtured in the soil of his own 
country. 'Bui this assessment of Ayub of the 
working of Parliamentary Government in Pakistan, 
though very common for a military commander, 
betrays his .Utter intellectual inability to under¬ 


stand the history of the development of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government in the West. It is true that 
twice in less than two decades, the constitutions 
had to he abrogated due to the acute regional 
rivalry and political jobbery among some of the 
Pakistani politicians ; hut at the same time it 
should he erroneous to conclude that the people 
of Pakistan had showed their inherent incapability 
to work for a sound Parliamentary system. It 
should always he remembered that the system was 
never given a fair trial in Pakistan. No national 
election was held to choose the real representa¬ 
tives of the people ; no concrete and genuine 
methods were undertaken to gel 'the peoples’ 
paiticipation in the pioeess of the administration. 
There was some violence and chaos perpetrated 
inside the legislatuie but in this respect Pakistan 
was not the single country where these unhappy 

incidents occurred. In U.K., il took several 

♦ 

hundred years to develop a sound democratic 
sy stem and even that was attained not always 
without any violence. Therefore, how one can 
sav with certainty that a Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment has failed in Pakistan ? How one can 
proclaim, like the voice of a prophet, that such a 
system will never suit the genius of the people 
of Pakistian when, in fact, the people has not 
been given a proper chance to work for it ? 

In fact, from the very beginning of his 
emergence into the political scene in Pakistan, 
Ayub desired a strong authoritarian Government 
and his personal predilection has got manifested 
in the Constitution of 1962 which he enacted. 2 
Admittedly, a Constitution Commission was 
appointed to help him in his task but in shaping 
the final constitution, he showed no hesitancy to 
throw away those recommendations of the 
Commission, which appeared to him as 
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restrictions to the powers of the President. The f rom his office difficult, the procedure for ity* 
present constitution does not follow any constitu- peachment of the President has been framed io| 


tional norm that is generally understood by the 
students of Comparative Governments. This is 
purely the product of Ayub’s idea of a govern¬ 
ment that Pakistan needs. It is, in the words of 
a Pakistani political scientist, purely a “constitu¬ 
tional autocracy". :j The constitution has made 


.a 


such a way that the members of the National) 
Assembly will not easily dare to resort to this- 
course however' corrupt and inefficient the Presi-; 
dent may be. Article 13 lays down that a notice} 
of removal of the President, after being signed by not 
less than one-third of the total members of the 


» c. € o r, or Assembly, should be presented to the Speaker,,^ 
properly it can be said that a dictator has who will transmit it to the President for his 
legalised his powers by virtue of a constitution information. The resolution for the removal of 
which he himself ha» framed and imposed on his (he President will be effective if it is passed by " 


people. In the woids of Prof. K.j. Newman, the 
Ayub constitution is a document that ‘"bears all 
the hallmarks ol a constitution desist'd by the 
Executive, to be imposed through the Executive 
and for the Executive”, 4 


the Assembly with a majority of not less than 
three-fourth of the total members of the House. >’ 
Hut the most important and at the some time, the 
discouiaging provision jp that if the resolution 
fails to obtain the support of one-half of the • 


Let us now examine the powers of the Presi- total members, the initiators who signed the? 


dent that have made him an autocrat. 

The constitution provides for a Piesidential 
form of Government (Articled I. This is, of course, a 
foregone conclusion. Apart from his recorded 
personal preference, Ayub was on record to have 
said, even in the course of framing of the con- 


notice for ltmoval of the President will cease' 
to become members of the Legislature. This 
has undoubtedly ensured the President’s tentinO 
of office hut the sinister implication of this . 4 
provision is this : jl would not he difficult for •' 
an autocratic President to foil the move of .* 


slitution, that the Presidential system was essential impeachment by offering some spoils to the one- '■{ 


and after the announcement of the constitution, 
he observed that a “bloody revolution ’ would 
take place if Pakistan were to revert to a 
Parliamentary type of Government .*• According 
to the constitution, the President must he a 
Muslim and over thirty-five years of age. He 
should also possess the necessary qualifications to 
become a member of the National Assembly^ 
(Article 10). There is no part of the common 
people in the process of election of the Presi- 


fourlh of the total members of the National.;) 
Assembly. The fate of the initial movers* of such,-, 
resolution mav be sealed bv the President, if he 
so like*, by exercising influence over half of the ' 
National Assembly . 


-. * 


Cabinet 


The power of appointment of the President - 
varies from the nomination of the Judges of the 3 

it 

Supreme Court and High Courts to the Supreme. ; 


dent who shall be elected by an Electoral College Commanders of the defence services. It is not ■■ 
formed by not less than 80,000 electors, equally the legislature hut the President himself will? 
distributed between the two provinces of determine the salaries and the conditions of * 
Pakistan. Normally, his term is for five years service of those Commanders. Also the Legisla- ? 
hut there is provision for re-election subject to lure has got no say over the power of appointment /- 
a special procedure. The Speaker of the National of high officials of the President. \ 

Assembly will act as President if this office falls To help the President in the discharge of -i 
vacant temporarily. There is no Vice-President his functions, it has been laid down in the con-?; 
in Pakistan. , stitution that there shall be a Council of Ministers \] 

Jn order to make the removal of the President but no detail provision has been made as to the ■ 
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relations between tlie President and his Council 
if of Minister-*. An) body, possessing the qualifiea- 
' tions lo become a member of National Assembly, 
may be appointed as a member of the Cabinet 
(Article 33). Upon being a member of the 
Cabinet, the person sin mid give up his seat in the 
Legislature, if he is already a member of that 
body. Shortly after the commencement of the 
.constitution, this provision was amended by 
: Ayub to the effect that the membeis need not 
resign their seals in the Legislature if they are 
made Ministers. Hut this presidential act was 
declared ultra vires by the Judiciary , K The 
Ministers may take part in the proceedings of 
, the Legislature hut do not possess the right to 
vote. 

It is rather astonishing that the law is 
silent on ihe point as to what should he the 
real specific functions of the Ministers. Are they 
entitled to give advice to the President '{ Is the 
Prf^ident hound to consider that advice ? These* 
questions remain unanswered. Moreover, the 
Ministers are not responsible to the legislature ; 
their term is solely dependent on the goodwill of 
the President who can dismiss any Minister at 
any time “without assigning any reason’*. In 
the absence of any clear definition of their 
powers, it may he taken that the Ministers are 
President's subordinate officers or at best innocuous 
advisers. Apart fr mi tfio power of dismissal, the 
President ’»*> also constitutionally competent to 
“disqualify” a Minister from public office for a 
period of five years on the charge of gross 
misconduct in relation to his duties. The only 
remedy a Minister enjoys against this arbitrary 
power of th.* President is to appeal to a Tribunal 
which^again would he set up by the President 
himself. In brief, not onlv the tenure of the 
Ministers, is dependent on the discretion of the 
President, hut their prestige also rests on the 
bands of the Executive master who can damage it, 
at least temporarily, by disqualifying him 
from public office on the pretext of misconduct. 
The right of the Minister to appeal to a Tribunal 
requires a long process to regain his reputation. 


To facilitate the smooth working of the 
governmental business, the constitution empowers 
the President to appoint some Parliamentary 
Secretaries from among the members of the 
National Assembly. Perhaps this has been the 
result of Avub's thinking that there must be some 

* t 

link between him and the Legislature which will 
partly reflect the public feeling regarding the 
administration (Members of the National Assembly 
will not be directlv elected by the people). It is, 
therefore, clear that so far as the executive 
business of the Government i* concerned, the 
President's powers face no restrictions or 
limitations. Even the procedure for the. 
impeachment will not be easily resorted to on 
account of the risk involved on the part of the 
members of the Legislature. 

• <. •• > 

anil Financial Powers 

linlike the American Executive, the Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan is an integral part of the 

* 

Cent 1 a I Legislature and his legislative powers 
can arouse the jealousy of his American 
counterpart, lie can summon and prorogue the 
Legislature. Of course this power is also shared 
h\ the Speaker of the National Assembly, who 
can also summon and prorogue the Legislature 
on certain conditions. But this does not minimise 
the position of the President who can, unlike the 
Speaker, address and send messages to the 
Legislature. One interesting thing to note is the 
power of dissolution of the Legislature by the 
President. The constitution has undoubtedly 
put a severe restriction on this particular power 
of the President. In case of a dissolution of the 
Legislature, the President himself will have to 
quit the office and there will he fresh elections of 
the National Assembly as well as of the Presi¬ 
dent. It is curious why Ayub agreed to insert 
this provision in the constitution when it greatly 
criples his power to mould the recalcitrant 
Legislature. Moreover, the power of dissolution 
cannot be exercised by the President when the 
National Assembly is seized with the question 
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of President’s impeachment. But his effective 
power lies not in his right to dissolve the 
Legislature but in the -provision of veto. 
Introduction of a bill concerning Preventive 
Detention requires his prior sanction. All bills 
passed by the National Assembly, must be 
picsenled to him for his assent which he may 
give or withhold his assent or he can send back 
the bill to the Legislature for reconsideiation. 
In case of withholding his aasent or of referring 
the hill to the Legislature, the National Assembly 
is bound l«> consider the bill for the second time. 
Even if the Assembly passes the bill for the 
second time with two-thirds majority, the bill’s 
fate would still depend on the President who ran 
still relust* to sign it and place I lie hill to a 
referendum of the Electoral College consisting 
oi the “basic democrats". Aitide 21 provides 
that in cast* of a conflict between the President 
and the Legislature, the former can place the 
issue before an Electoral College (not ft) the 
people dhectlv ) to ascertain the wishes of the 
nation. This effective veto power of the 
President will alwa>s place the Legislature in a 
secondary noslion because, in a trial of strength 
between these two organs of the Government, it 
is always likely that the powerful executive will 
have more means at its disposal than those of 
lie Legislature to influence the majority members 
>f the electorate. It is easier for a powerful 
'ingle executive than for a heterogenous 
legislature to present its case coherently and 
iedicatedly. 

Effective control over the national purse by 
lie President is another important feature of 
he constitution of Pakistan. Besides stipulating 
hat the money bill requires prior sanction of 
he President before its introduction to the 
Assembly, the constitution has classified the 
xpenditure pf the state as recurring and non- 
eeurring expenditure—an innovation perhaps 
lot to lie seen in any democratic countries of the 
'orld'. On recurring 'expenditure, like the 
barges made on the Consolidated Fund, the 
eniral Legislature lias no effective power to cut 


clown the amount demanded. In other words;* 
the National Assembly can control only that part/ 
of the Annual Budget which represents nentr 
expenditure. It is one of the modem democratic., 
practires that the Legislature should be made 
powerful in matters of finance because control 
over the purse is an effective instrument to kcepi 
the executive in check. But this simple nominal 
democratic principle was overthrown when Ayub 
finally shaped the constitution. 

To cap it all, there is the most controversial 
provision which is known as the "Emergency”* 
power of . the President. B\ virtue of Article 30, 
the President can, at an) time even during the 
session of the National Assembly, proclaim 
emergence on grounds of war, external aggression, 
threatening of the sennitv of state, internal 
djstiiibanccs and dislocation of economic life of 
tin* countiv. The constitution docs not require 
the President to refer the pioclnmatinu of 
emergency to the National Assembly within a 
fixed period of time : In* will only inform the 
A'-semhlv ‘’as soon as is practicable*’. It is the; 
President alone who is to judge when it is 
"practicable*’ for him to inform the Assembly. 
Abo, during the lime of emergency, there is the 
power oi the President to issue ordinance which 
shall have the effect oi law and which cannot be 
disapproved by the National Assembly. If it so * 
desires, the National Assembly can give a seal of 
its approval over the ordinance which, then, 
shall be deemed to have heroine an act of the 
(’eniral Legislature. The only limitation over 
ibis Presidential power is that the laws or 
ordinance so proclaimed must be within the 
legislative competence of the Central Legislature. 

Over the provincial administration, the hold 
of the President is so much effective that the 
entire structure of the Government of Pakistan ' 
presents a picture no belter than a strong authori¬ 
tarian Central Government. The Governors of the ' 
provinces arc not only his personal nominees 
but the provincial ministers who appear to be the. 
subordinate officers of the Governors will be' 
appointed and removed from their office by the 
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Provincial Executive with the consent of the 
President [Article 119 (2) |. Another strange 
addition to President’s all pervading powers is 
Article 224 section 3 which authorises him to 
remove any difficult) that may arise in bringing 
the constitution into operation. 

By any conventional standard, the powers 
and position of the President of Pakistan cannot he 
assessed since his relation with the Cabinet and 
the Legislature has put him in such a position that 
can be envied by any powerful executive of the 
world. If one like^ to see an autocratic executive 
head, unfettered by any legislative control, the 
President of Pakistan may be a ease in point. 
Perhaps Chaudluiri Mohanimand All, once the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan has not betrayed hi* 
resentment against Ayub when he observed that 
the Govern merit of Pakistan as has been emerged 
is “a Government of the President, by the 
President, and lor the President*’. 7 Undoubtedly, 
lis is the eoireit description of the political 
system prevalent to-day in Pakistan, Before the 
commencement of the constitution, President 
Ayub repeatedly said that Pakistan needed a 


government that would suit the genius of the 
people. Does an autocratic government, as it 
exists to-day, suit the genius of the Pakistani 
ppople ? It is for the people of Pakistan to 
answer. *, 
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AN INVITATION AND A WARNING 

* 

MIHTR SEN 


The epoch making judgement banded 
down by Mr. Justice B. 0. Mitra of Calcutta 
High Court on Kebruary 6th in the matter 
of Lakhan Pal ended the era when assorted 
politicians could abuse the provisions of 
)ur liberal constitution and stretch it to 
suit their convenience. Now the consti¬ 
tution has at last risen in fury and struck 
back with an unsuspected vengeance. The 
word‘pleasure in Art. 161 (1) will from 

now on become the source of agonising pain 
in the political necks throughout the country. 

The first reaction to the Calcutta High 
Court's provocative decision validating 
Governor Dharam Vira’s action is one of 
reverential reappraisal of that amazingly 
freighted man Dr. B. R. Ambedkar—the 
the father of Indian Constitution. To the 
chagrin of the petty crowd of political 
peddlars, it is not the learned Judges, but 
Dr. Ambedkar who will be having the last 
laugh now. One can almost hear him smack 
his lips ! That, taking one too many liber- ■ 
ties with the seemingly flexible constitution 
i ould be a dangerous thing, has been proved. 

1 ut at a considerable cost. The price demo- 
-racy paid was in having the wings of the 
dected representatives clipped, and in 
transforming the Governor from a constitu¬ 
tional cripple to potential leviathan. 

The echoes of Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra's 
judgement will doubtless be heard in the 
corridors of history for a very long time to 
come. It needed both courage and very deep 


conviction in the role of law to hand out the 
decision that he did. When noisy, unscrup¬ 
ulous politicians—disciples of Prince Kropot¬ 
kin !—-elbowed their way to the centre of the 
stage and held the nation to ransom, Law 
stopped it quietly with all its majesty and 
spoke with authority and finality. 

Mr. Justice Mitra’s judgement lends for 
dimensions to and opens bold new perspec¬ 
tives or the meaningful and organic, though 
oft ignored, role of Judiciary in the evolution 
of an under developed society caught in tho 
throes of critical transition. 

Constitutions arc meant to serve man, 
and not vice versa. It is the historic respon¬ 
sibility of the judge to interpret the consti¬ 
tution to meet the compelling demands 
of social evolution. 

Mr. Justice Mitra could have evaded 
this solemn duty by merely confining him¬ 
self to the rejection of the application challen¬ 
ging the validity of Governor Dharam Vira’s 
action in dismissing the Mukherjee cabinet 
and installing the Ghosc Ministry, as he is 
entitled to do acting under the Articlo 
163 (2). The fact that he went beyond and 
categorically laid down the interpretation 
of Article 164—the meaning and the signifi¬ 
cance of the crucial word ‘pleasure’—unmist¬ 
akably points to the reassuring preparedness 
of the judiciary to discharge its awesome 
responsibilities in a Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy. , 

Npw, the Special Bench of the Kerala 
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High Court in an equally shattering judge¬ 
ment has convicted, for the first time perhaps 
in India, an elected Chief Minister of a 
State—the Communist boss of Kerala Mr. 

Naraboodripad- of contempt of Court. The 

/ 

penalty imposed on the Chief Executive 6f 

the state is not a token one either. lie has 

been fined Ks. 1,000/- and sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment in default. Proof, 

if any was needed, to demonstrate the digni¬ 
fied but determined role the gentle judicial 
colossus proposes to play henceforth in 
building the future India, can be read in the 
Kerala High Court judgement. The cloistered 
voice of law and logic now takes on a stern 
metallic ring. 

Coming in the wake of the famous 
•Special Bench Judgement delivered in 
September last by Chief Justice Mr. 1). N. 
Sinha, when he not only firmly defined the 
labour laws and mercilessly struck down 
illegal Government notification but, directly 
addressed himself to forces of law enforce- 
ment as well, this decision of Mr. Justice 
Mitra and the judgement of Kerala High 
Court rellect the emerging power of the 
Judiciary which had so far been overshad¬ 
owed by the far aggressive and less wise 
Legislative and Executive arms of the statp. 

It is not without trepidation that one 
dares read the far reaching significance of 
the celebrated judgements, which may be 
termed as Judicial slaps on our ‘tender’ 
democratic visage. Unless reversed or modi¬ 
fied by the superior appelate tribunals,—Mr. 
Justice Mitra’s verdict could be taken to 
mean quantitative diminution in democratic 
practice in India. There is the danger of 
Governor’s becoming Pltito’s Guardiaifs and 
democracy suffering in the process. 


Rut then we perhaps started the great 

experiment all wrong. The right for which 
the British, French and otherB had fought for 

centuries and waited generations (universal 

adult franchise extended to British Citizens 

by Representation of People Act 1918 and 
in France after World War II) was unmind¬ 
fully tossed into the hands that had grown 
weak and feeble after a thousand years of 

wearing shackles. No period of apprentice¬ 
ship was thought necessary nor any dynamic 

relation seen between economic democracy, 

educational enlightenment aud political 

franchise. 

Political democracy is an opportunity in 
the hands of the informed and the responsible 
that must grow organically from tho soil. 
Just as a full grown tree cannot be trans¬ 
planted, similarly sudden wholesale imposi¬ 
tion of parliamentary democracy is no 

substitute for the careful cultivation of the 
democratic sapling over a number of years. 

Sooner or later the realities of evolution had 
to assert themselves. Mr. Justice Mitra’s 

judgement is the first enlightened attempt to 
put on a curb on the unrestricted licence to 
which the premature overdose of parliamen¬ 
tarism has degenerated into. This is the 

precursor to many others which will remor¬ 
selessly follow in natural order of events. 

We have no alternative than to make 
peace with facts of reality, while there is 

still time. There are no short cuts in human 
affairs. Our subjective assumptions in this 

regard must be thrown overboard. Swallow¬ 
ing our 'democratic’ ego, we must begin at 
the beginning. 

Mr. Justice Mitra’s judgement is an 

invitatioa to the politicians to play their 
role with responsibility and a warning of 

the inevitability of sharp executive interven¬ 
tion if they didn’t. 


GRAMSEBAK MAKHAN LAL DE 


DEBENDRA KRISHNA J>E 


“Gramsebak” is a Bengali word. It means 
a person who does some service regularly 
for the welfare of his village. Makhan Lai 
Do was not only an ideal village worker but 
was also a man of excellent character. The 
family he was born in was known in ancient 
time as Dev family of Nilpur. In this family 
were bom two brothers-Gandliarba Khan 
Bahadur Dev Niyogi and Purandar Khan 
Dev Niyogi. The latter was the ancestor of 
Shova Bazar Raj family of Calcutta and the 
former was the ancestor of the Dev Niyogis 
of Jaragram, a village in the district of 
Burdwau in West Bengal. 

2. About three hundred years ago, 
during the reign of Emperor Shahjahan or 
Aurangazeb of Delhi, Shyama Charan and 
Hari Charan, two sons of Gopal Chandra 
Dev Niyogi, a descendcnt of Gandharba 
Khan came to - Jaragram from Bouyai, a 
village under the Police Station Indas in the 
district of Bankura. They had got a lease 
of the area and occupied with the permission * 
of higher authorities the fort which wbb then 
at Jaragram. They discharged the duties 
entrusted to them by the Government. The 
fort called Garh Bari was built about 1000 
years ago by some Hindu Raja in the west of 
Jaragram. The village is under the Police 
Station of Jamalpur in the District of 
Burdwan. Mauy illustrious sons wera born 
in this Kayastha family. Particulars of 
achievements of some of them are given 
below. 


(i) Laksnunarayan, a son of Shyama 
Charan, was Dewan of Garh Bari. His duty 
was to collect revenue of the area and to 
remit the same to the Government just as the 
District Magistrates do at present. 

(ii) Ratueshwar, grandson of Lakshmi- 
narayan was Collector of two Pargaiyw 
named nabeii and Chatipur during the reign 
of Nawab Alivardi Khan of Murshidabad. 
lie became very rich and influential. It was 
lie who had brought Kalikanta Tarka 
Panchanan, forefather of Kuliu Brahmins c^f 
eastern Jaragram, and also Nityananda 
Ghosh and Chaitanya Ghosh, forefathers of the 
Ghost's from Nagan Mayana and settled them 
all in the village, making a gift of a tract of 
land sufticient for their maintenance. His 
other achievements were construction of a 
temple and a high and covered platform 
(Dolmancha), new roads and "excavation of a 
big pond named Shanpukur. 

(iii) Govinda Ram Dev Niyogi, second 
son of Ratneshwar had constructed for 
irrigation of land a canal which is situated 
on the north of the village. It is called 
Govinda Khali after his name. 

(iv) Makhan Lai De was a descendant 
of Pitamber Dev Niyogi who was the fourth 
son of Ratneshwar Dev Niyogi. He made a 
gift of a few thousand rupees for religious 
performance and for the benefit of the village. 
It is through his ellort that a library has been 
established in the village. His other achieve¬ 
ments are a lamp-post called Bihariial' Dipa- 
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dhar and a well naraed^Saudamini Paniyodhar. 
Biharilal was Makhan Lai’s father and 
Saudamini his mother. The library is called 
Makan Lai Pathagar. 

(v) Gosto Bihari De, M. A., B. L. was a 
descendant of llari Charan Dev Niyogi. He 
Was a judge in Madhya Pradesh aud subse- 
quently became Chiei Justice of an Indian 
state in the province. lie settled at Nagpur 
after his retirement, but contributed a good 
sum of money towards the constructton of a 
building for the library, and Post Office in 
thq village. 

(vi) Anil Kumar Sarkar. m a.,i*ii.i>. 
d. i.itt., second son of Sarojini, who was 
second daughter of Makhan Lai J)e, was 
honoured by the Patna University when he 
wps conferred the degrees of Ph. D. and 
D. Litt. He is now a Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy in California (U.S.A.). Prior to this, he 
was a Professor in Ceylon for a few years. 

(vii) Dhirendra Krishna De, M Sc., was 
the eldest son of Krishna Lai De, youngest 
brother of Makhan Lai De. In the M. Sc. 
examination, Dhindra stood first in First 
Class. He was Principal at Jaragram and 
subsequently at Cooch Bchar. 

3. Makhan Lai was so meritorious and 

brilliant that had he been ambitious and got 

necessary facilities he would have attained 

easily the highest position in any field of 

Work. He also possessed uncommon ability to 

conquer the heart of every one high or low in 

position, who ever came in contact with him. 

AH of them admired him. He was a silent 

worker andlhad always the welfare of his 

country at heart. At last he found himself 

as Head Master of Murshidabad Nawab's 

« 

English High School. 

4. \Deshbandhu C. R. Das first of all 


preached the slogan '‘Back to village” but 
long before him Makhan Lai De was one of 
the pioneers to realise the necessity of 
improving the condition of their village and 
started the work so as to make them 
habitable. 

In the opinion of Makhan Lai, the 
main reason for the wretched condition of the 
village was the English educated people who 
started migrating to other places from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to serve 
the English in their nefarious act of draining 
resources of the country. They lived there 
more comfortably. The result was that 
the condition of the poor who were left in 
the village became more miserable and help¬ 
less. Makhan Lai was suro that re action of 
the selfish act of the English educated people 
would set in some day or other when the 
necessity of protecting the village would be 
felt. So while working as a Government 
school teacher instead of going during the 
summer vacation to a place with a better 
climate, he came to his village to devote 
himselt to the task of improving its climatic 
condition. 

He was born at Jaragram in 1852. No 
one in the village then knew how to read 
and write English. In village school, 
Bengali literature and elementary Arithmetic 
of local pattern used to be taught. For the 
learning of!Sanskrit there was a “Tol” in the 
village. If and when required some of the 
ancestors of Makhan Lai acted as teacher 
of Sanskrit. Being crippled financialiy they 
accepted from time to time the employ¬ 
ment of a junior tax collector under a 
Zamindar. When the vast property of his 

V 

forefathers dwindled down because of 9 ome 
portion of it being given away as gifts and 
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80001,6 portion vanished on account of meeting 
the needs of the villages and expenses of the 
family, his uncle Kehetra Nath was obliged 
to accept the post of a junior tax Collector 
in a Zamindari. For this purpose, he and 
Makhan Lai’s father used to go to Jagathva- 
llavpur turn by turn. The income of a 
middle class person was not then in excess 
of double of that of a common man. There 
was no difference in their food or dress. 
Where they differed was in respect of their 
education, manner of talk, behaviour and 
refinement. 

In those days, the taking up of a son 
in his lap and kissing him was regarded as 
unbecoming of a respectable father. In 
infancy or childhood a boy rarely got the 
affection of his father. Being brought up by 
his mother in his boyhood Makhan Lai 
learnt devotion to God, simplicity, hard 
work and satisfaction with little. 

The Indian struggle for indepen¬ 
dence took place a few 'years later than the 
birth of Makhan Lai De. After the rebellion 
was subdued, a few European Soldiers 
accompanied with Indian Sepoys surrounded 
the village. Those who tried to 'escape were 
shot down by soldiers. Then they entered 
the village and hanged many well built 
inuocent Bagdis in the presence of the 
villagers. This created great terror in the 
village. Perhaps for this reason, Makhan 
Lai in his boyhood was of timid nature. 
There was a rumour that such a cruelty was 
perpetrated in every village. 

After being in the village school for 
a few days, Makhan Lai became known as a 
gentle meritorious boy. His teachers and 
fellow students were all pleased with him for 
bis amiable demeanour. The love he received 
from them ennobled him and it remained 


with him ~ks a companion till bis death. 
After completing his studies in the village 
school, he beoame a student of Chakdighi 
English High School. Here also he was 
regarded as an ideal student by others coming 
to the school from the surrounding village* 
His reputation for nice appearance and 
excellent qualities of head and heart spread 
everywhere in the area. From his boyhood, 
he showed uncommon intelligence and 
memory. 

Gradually he became studious also. At 
the age of 15 he passed the Entrance 
Examination very creditably and was, .there ¬ 
fore, awarded a gold medal by noble Zamindar 
Saroda Prasad Singha Roy of Chakdighi. 
Besides, the Education Department of 
Government of Bengal was pleased to grant 
him a scholarship of Rs. 10 - per month f&r 
two years. With this 'money, he some how 
managed this expenses while in Hoogli 
College as an I. Sc. student. Waut of 
sufficient .money became an impediment 
against his further studies in college. The 
Zamindar of Triol being aware of the merit 
and intelligence of Makhan Lai came forward 
with the proposal for having him as his son- 
in-law and at the same time gave an under¬ 
taking that he would help him so that he 
might go up for higher studies. Being 
advised by his father, Makhan Lai agreed 
to the proposal of his marriage in the hope 
that it would facilitate his further education. 

The beautiful daughter of the 
Zaminder brought up comfortably in the 
house of her rich father occupied the position 
of wife of a middle class gentleman, Makhan 
Lai De. Having been inspired *.by ‘.her 
husband, not by talk but by the example of 
his way of life, she gave up all luxuries of 
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ress in her father-inlaw's house 
and began to do cheerfully all household 
duties including fetching water from a river 
at some distance, keeping the water-pot 
on her waist, frying rice for tiffin and break¬ 
fast and cooking food daily for lunch and 
dinner. Her beautiful countencc glowed 
with hard work. So her husband was 
pleased to chango her name to Sashimukhi 
which means moon like appearance. Her 
another duty was to bring up her husband’s 
youngest little brother Krishna Lai and 
to serve her father-in-law who was a 
widower. 

After he had passed the B. Sc. 
Examination, Makhan Lai was instructed 
by his father to seek some employment and 
thus he had to give up further studies in 
cpllege. lie then accepted a post of a teacher 
at Jagathballavpur on Its. 25 per month. 
This relieved the pressure of want for the 
maintenance of the family. With this money 
all the expenses of the family could be met 
easily in those days. Later on he served 
as a teacher on a comparatively higher rate 
Of pay ’ at Howrah, Chaibasa and Ranaghat 
aud continued at the same time to increase 
the field of his' knowledge buying English 
and Sanskrit books. His thirst for learning 
was life-long. He was uever satisfied with¬ 
out going through the “Bengali” an English 
newspaper daily. In old age, he preferred 
heading religious books as the Oita, Puran, 
etc. He had deep knowledge of all religions. 

At Howrah a rich proprietor of a school 
courteously made room for Makhan Lai to 
live in his house free of expenses for food 
and lodging. He was then a teacher in his 
BChool. The wealthy gentleman wrote a 
letter to the father of Makhan Lai proposing 


marriage of his fair looking daughter with 

him and began to put forward all the pre¬ 
ssure he could muster on Makhan Lai, 
finally making the offer that he would 
inherit all his property in the event of his 
agreeing to the proposal. On each occasion 
he informed the rich man that he was 
married and refused to marry again. Being 
thus bothered by him continuously he was 
disgusted to live in his house any longer, 
lie came home at last and submitted a resigna¬ 
tion on the advice of his father. However, 
lie was not without employment for a long 
time. Accepting an offer of a post of a 
teacher on a better pay be proceeded to 
Chaibasa shortly afterwards. 

Two other incidents in his life arc worth 
mentioning. When at'Ranaghat as a teacher 
on Rs. 75. a month, the famous Zaminder, 
Surendra Mohan Pal Chowdhury being much 
impressed with the fine qualities of head and 
heart of Makhan Lai offered him a post of a 
home tutor on Rs. 100 per month with 
free cost of living and lodging in his houge. 
As the bitter experience of living in a rich 
family flashed in his memory the Tempting 
offer could not attract him sufficiently. The 
rich Zemindar wondered at his refusal to 
accept the offer. • 

He was again rewarded for resisting hie 
temptation. School Inspector Bhudev 
Mukherjee was so much pleased with the 
method of his teaching that he decided that 
all teachers of English High Schools must 
have the necessary training. He was selec¬ 
ted for the work in Calcutta on Rs. 100/ 
p. m. Thus the system of training of teachers 
in Bengal was introduced. Better result* 
were obtained with the training of teachers 
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and for his efficiency in the work he was 
promoted to Head Master on an enhanced 
rate of pay. He gradually rose to the maxi¬ 
mum pay of bis grade, viz Rs. 250*00 P. M. 

He never used base language to 
slight any one, however small he might be in 
age or low in society. lie was not also in 
favour of using such degrading terms as fool, 
nonsense, illiterate, etc. While in his 
village after retirement, whenever a student 
of a school or collage come to him being in 
in difficulty to understand anything of his 
text books, he would immediately lay aside 
the work in hand or stop his own study to 
make it clear to him. 

While in school as a teacher he was 
in the habit of telling interesting stories of 
this as well as of foreign countries on different 
subjects so that the students might increase 
the area of thoir knowledge and get desirous 
to have good character and learn more. Thus 
the students who were indifferent to their 
studies were attracted towards him and 
eagerly listened to him. In course of time, 
most of them paid more attention to their 
studies and eventually shaped themselves 
for the better. 

It was against his nature or princi¬ 
ple to indulge iQ useless or harmful talk as 
criticism of others. None ever heard him 
using slang language to deprecate a person. 
Sincere love for every one, profound know* 
;e of various^ subjects, devotion to God, 
utishowy manners, simplicity land honesty ; 
all these good qualities combined to help him 
to be saintlike. His disposition was so ex- 
aordinarily pleasing that his relatives, 
subordinate teachers, students and co-villagers 
•ouM not" but respect blm. The Nawab of 
6 ' 


Murshidabad, Raja of Nasipur, > Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
many pious and learned men, whoever came in 
contact witn him, were all impressed ^rith 
his high qualities, and admired'.him. He* 
however, avoided contact with rich men as 
far as possible. 

Four or live years before his retire¬ 
ment from service as Head Master, his 
second brother Mati Lai De, father of the 
writer of this biography, expired leaving three 
minor boos and a daughter. When they 
arrived from Saharanpur where they were 
living, Makhan Lai gave them shelter in 
bis house at Jaragram and looked after them 
as much as he and his wife could. Ilis son 
was then ouly six years of age. They be¬ 
came worried thinking over the fact how 
the expenses of the big family would be met 
after making necessary provision for the 
marriage of their two daughters, Sarojim 
and Sushila,Jfor maintenance in old age And 
for education of their son. Despite all these, 
he never refrained from making expenses for 

the welfare of his village. 

* 

In 1010 at the age of 56, he retired 
from service while he was at Murshidabad. 
He then felt glad to think that he would 
not have to leave the village again and 
would have plenty of time to look 
after it. 

His task in the village as imposed 
by himself was to undertake its welfare and 
to teach his son. He exerted all his energy 
for this purpose. The son constantly re¬ 
mained witK him. He liked to do so in 
preference . to playing Ivith boys of his afce, 
and received education qf tome sort oy 
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other from his father. As a result he was 
able to complete at the age of J1 what he 
was required to learn to pass the Entrance 
Examination. The boy then did not like to 
part company with him. So he started 
receiving higher education about English, 
Mathematics and Sanskrit from his father. 
Although his only son Gunindra was so much 
attached to him, Makban Lai did not loose 
his equanimity even on his death caused 
by lightening but on the other hand 
ho consoled his wife by saying: "Death 
occurs to one and all”. Thenceforward he 
devoted more time to his studies, spiritual 
thinking and work pertaining to his garden 
and village. Many persons who knew him 
to be sensible came to him for advice and 
returned home satisfied with his decision. 
He was never seen to be sorry or to express 
sorrow. Uncommon was his forbearance and 
control of mind. He remained satisfied under 
all.circumstances and never camplained. 

While--in service Makhan Lai De was 
drawing a fat salary, and yet he never in¬ 
dulged in luxury either in respect of furni¬ 
ture, dress or food. All persons who were 
not of the same view, failed to make out what 
he said and did at times. Once when asked 
he said : "There is no yard-stick for making 
expenses. Almost all persons follow the 
example of others in regard to this and thus 
they make expenses beyond their means or 
requirement. If the income of a family on an 
average is four times more than that of the 
family in the lowest class, not more than half 
of the income of the former should be spent 
for house-hold expenses. The rest should be 
saVed for education, medical treatment, cere¬ 
monies, building qf a house, provision for old 


age, and for welfare of the place where they 

dwell”. He never spent more than what was 

** 

absolutely necessary, nor smoked or drank a 
cup of tea. nor required a betel to chew after 
lunch or dinner. 

His fast friend was a pious learned 
Brahmin of Khagra. In his old age, he lived 
at Kashi ( Beneras ) and communicated with 
Makhan Lai whom he repeatedly requested to 
pass the rest of his old age at Kashi, but the 
latter considerd his own village more sacred 
than Kashi. By no means he could be per¬ 
suaded to leave the unhealthy climate of his 
village, since he considered it as an act of in¬ 
gratitude to do so for his own benefit or 
emancipation. So, inspite of being ill repea¬ 
tedly he could neither comply with the special 
request of his second daughter Sarojini from 
Ranchi nor go somewhere else where there 
was a better climate. He used to say : "There 
comes a time for every one when deteriora¬ 
tion of his health comes about aqd that all 
get accustomed to the climate of the place 
where they live”. When hard pressed to go 
to a better climate to save his life he would 
disgustedly say that his bones would rest at 
the same place where he grew up. 

Makhan Lai held the view that by 
means of unity in every village there should 
be public institutions based on scientific 
grounds for the general welfare of the place, 
but in each house there should be arrange¬ 
ment for daily prayer, keeping cows, reading 
of religious books, the Gita, Ramayana and 
Mahabharat so as to develop the spirit of 
every member of the family of doing good to 
others, keeping neat and clean, being coura¬ 
geous enough to uphold good causes and 
keeping the body fit and strong to protect the 


country when needed, but unity ia not bene¬ 
ficial for all purposes. So it ia a matter of 
consideration whether it is absolutely nece¬ 
ssary to come together like Christians and 
Muslims for the purpose of offering prayer to 
God on occasions only or to form committees 
just as the Bengali Hindus do with the object 
of raising subscriptions from the public in 
order to have various Poojas at times in 
every locality in a town. 

He attached great importance to the 
value of time and got up daily early in 
the morning to ease himself, draw 
water from his well, clean teeth, rub mustard 
oil all over the body and then take his bath. 
One of his daily duties was to remember God 
just after bath and pray to Him closing his 
eyes. The evening was another time when 
he thought of God. For hours he kept him¬ 
self in the dark and did not like to bo distur¬ 
bed then. Once he said, "1 do not think of 
ray presence in the dark, but get exceeding 
joy directing my mind towards 003.” Had 
he not been in the habit of being in commu- 
nunion with God daily, he would not have 
been able to secure peace of mind under all 
circumstances. Ho got true knowledge and 
an amiable outlook throughout his life. 

Makhan Lai had been gifted with 
the power of appreciating beauty in natural 
things and feelings glad therby. He was also 
favoured with nice features, and a good com¬ 
plexion His wife, daughters and son 
were also of fair complexion. As he disliked un- 
clcanliness, he himself kept clean bis garden 
and surroundings of the house. For the 
neatness of his village, he not only spent 
some money out of his pocket every year, but 
also did 8OQ)0 work himself. He set lire to 
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the dry leave# lying about under trees, by the 
road-side, as a' result of wbich the drainage 
system remained in order. Cleanliness and 
good climatic conditions were also maintained. 
Obstructions on roads caused by branches of 
trees by the side of roads and under-growths 
thereon were also removed by him. Being 
inspired by the performance of his work for 
the welfare of the village Messrs. Janaki 
Prasad Dev, Barada Kanta Ganguli, Tarapada 
Chatterjee, Jagjiban Banerjee, Surendra Nath 
Mukherjee, Kedar Nath Bhattacharjee, Haren- 
dra Krishna De etc., all these villagers enga¬ 
ged themselves in different welfare work of 
the village. By their combined effort, espe¬ 
cially of Messrs. Barada and Tarapada, a road 
from Chakdighi bus stand to Jaradara running 
by the side of Jaragrara, a post office building, 
Upper Primary School and Chatuspathi and 
a library were established in the village! 
Besides these, a dramatic club, gymnastic and 
font-ball parties and anti*malarial society wtre 
formed. The village became alive with the 
activities of these institutions. 

Dilapidated unoceupied houses, un¬ 
clean orchards and gardens, filthy mosquito 
breeding ponds of owners who have left the 
villago and live somewhere else bear unsightly 
appearance aud create unhealthy climatic 
condition of the village ; and the people who 
live therein suffer in consequence, This is 
unfair and should be rectified as early as 
possible. The owners of the property should 
in fairness give up their claim in favour of 
the dwellers of the village. If necessary an 
enactment should be passed to this effect to 
ameliorate the condition of such villages. 
Makhan Lai was of this opinion. 

Although he was passing his old days 
as usual, the cords of his attachment for the- 


wordly affair* were being snapped one by one. 
He lost his energy with the deterioration in 
his health > and strength of mind when the sad 
news of the death of his youngest brother 
Krishna Lai Dc arrived from Feni where he 
was working as School Sub-Inspector. His 
widow took shelter with her children in her 
mother’s house. Rabindra Nath, the youngest 
eon of Krishna Lil was not born then. Five 
or six years later, he lost his wife. His health 
also broke down through continual suffering 
when his youngest daughter Sushila came to 


Jaragram to look after him. lie got ready 
for the last journey and at the age of 70 years 
finally closed his eyes in the lap of the natuie 
which had helped him to grow up in body 
and [mind. The ashes of his funeral pire 
mixed with the dust and atmosphere of his 
dear village Jaragram. He implicitly obeyed 
the call of his birth place to serve her in her 
dire condition and he did his utmost to satisfy 
her. nis holy soul still seems to inspire the 
villagers to continue the welfare work of the 
village. 








SONS AND LOVERS 
Or 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 


KAMAL ROY 
Part II 


Gertrude and Walter Morel between 
themselves dramatize the typical Lawrcntian 
dialectic. Their mutual attraction for each 
other as well as the subsequent repulsion 
springs from different orientations towards 
life. At the outset Lawrence emphasizes 
the differences in the tastes and temperaments 
of the couple. A product of, and thoroughly 
soaked in middle class culture, Gertrude feels 
constricted in her predominantly intellectual 
and puritanical milieu. On the other hand, 
the unruffled countenance of Walter is indi¬ 
cative of his .carefree and spontaneous life, 
and the vitality that he radiates has an irre¬ 
sistible charm of its own. What draws them 
together is their very differences. In the eyes 
of Gertrude,Walter, a miner, becomes invested 
with the mystery and romance of an unkuown 
mode of existence, and she succumbs to the 
illusory hope of escaping her own ethos 
through him. Flushed and confused, Walter 
too, assumes the gallant rescuer of the impri¬ 
soned princess of fairy tales. 

Undoubtedly,, the passion that can level 
down the cultural and social disparities that 
exist between the sophisticated daughter of 
a middle class family and a half-educated 
miner must have been overwhelming. Yet 
what balks the couple of self-fulffiment and 
self-autonomy is their inability to transport 


themselves from the plane of passion to that 
of love. Passion is not love, only the prelude 
to it. Held captives by passion which only 
increases their physical enslavement to each 
other, they can never experience the psychic 
rebirth brought about by love. That their 
passion has not culminated in love and in 
consequence their deeper psychic strata have 
remained unchanged is revealed m course of 
a soul-baring conversation between Gertrude 
and Mr. Heaton, the parson. Speaking for 
Lawrence he says, “when love enters, the 
whole spiritual constitution of a man changes, 
is filled with the Holy Ghost, and almost his 
form is altered. “And this elicits from her a 
sarcastic reflection : “Yes, the poor fellow* 
his young wife is dead ; that is why he makes 
his love into the Holy Ghost” (Sons And 
Lovers,” P. 33). As the all-consuming pasBion 
that once fired and bemused them, begins to 
dwindle, their incompatibilities rise 10 the 
surface and embitter their relationship. I3ufc 
it must be said to their credit that though 
their passion loses its white-heat intensity, 
it is never totally extinguished. 

In the absence of a private world of her 
own which, on Lawrence’s view, love alone 
can create, Gertrude harks back to the ready- 
made values of her class. And with the 
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indomitable zeal of a missionary she now sets 
herself the task of winging her husband over 
to her mechanical way of life. Her attempt 
is a veritable sacrilege ; it is a sin against 
the “Holy Ghost'’ as it threatens Walter 
with the loss of his individual autonomy. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of Walter 
in other respects, at least once in his life he 
proves himself a man by resisting the design 
of his wife on him and proclaiming the invio¬ 
lability of his private self. Having failed to 
convert her husband Gertrude now turns to 
the children. She finds William, her first son, 
sufficiently malleable and docile to inculcate 
in him her gospel of success and to infect 
him with her worship of will. Unlike his 
father, William becomes a fit instrument for 
giving shape to his mother’s image of man. 
Inspired by a different set of ideas and con¬ 
forming to a different pattern of existence 
the children become alienated from the father. 
As a result, whenever there is any conflict 
between the parents, they become the allies 
of the mother. Thus, in his own home, Walter 
becot&es an alien. 

Gertrude and Walter with their respective 
apotheosis of intellect, and intuition and ins¬ 
tinct anticipate the Brangwen women and 
men in “The Rainbow.” The governing 
passion of Gertrude’s life is social-climbing 
through the accumulation not of money but 
of knowledge and experience. The rest of 
“Sons And Lovers” tells the fascinating story 
of the vicissitudes of Gertrude’s mission—her 
heroic straggle to give the children good 
education and to raise them in the social 
hierarchy. She lives for and in the children 
as they do likewise. Her dream comes true 
when William rushes home with his school 


prize. She has identifed herself with her 
son to such an extent that the achievment 
of William becomes “the first real tribute to 
herself. She took it like a queen !” But 
this inability of the couple to live a life of 
their own quite independently of each other 
a8 well as of tho children proves disastrous 
to both of them and to the children. To get 
rid of his nerve-racking isolation Walter 
becomes a heavy drunkard, and his degrada¬ 
tion reaches the lowest ebb when he steals 
money from his wife’s purse to buy wine. 
To escape a similar predicament Gertrude 
is leading a vicarious existence through the 
children ; quite unaware of their fragility 
she has made them the props of her peace 
and happiness. The vulnerability of her 
position is brought home to her 
when at the approach of the slightest gust of 
wind the citadel of her life begins to crumble. 
She finds a substitute for Walter in William 
and so long as his sex-consciousness remains 
dormant, they have the best of times. But 
tension sets in when she wants to monopolize 
Walter’s love and he, in his turn, tries to 
find a love-wife of his own. The rude jolt 
she receives when William tells her bluntly 
that he prefers a lucrative situation in London 
to staying at homo with her is not sufficient 
to make her face reality and accept the inevi- 
table. Unnatural love for the son makes her 
miserable and causes him irreparable damage. 
The image of mother as the ideal woman 
becomes indelibly fixed in his memory, and 
later in life whenever he comes across a 
woman, he judges her by the mother’s stan¬ 
dard and invariably finds her incomplete. 
He betrays this mother-fixation while com¬ 
menting on his betrothed l “You kno^v, she's 
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not like you, mother. She's not serious, and 
she can't think” , (Ibid, P. 118). Excessive 
spiritual love of his mother has compelled 
him to live constantly on the spiritual plane 
to the detriment of the physical or sensual 
one. Consequently, whenever he is trying 
to have an affair with a woman, he can offer 
her at best his body, his soul remaining 
always with the mother. So love, instead of 
of harmonizing the two planes, dichotomizes 
his body and soul and sets up serious psychic 
disturbances which ultimately prove fatal. 
He has sufficient perspicacity to diagnose 
his malady and defining the nature of his 
relationship with his lady-love observes : 
“I wouldn't call it love*•• at any rate, it doesn't 
look much like it” (Ibid, P. ICO), 

Gertrude has entwined herself with 
William so much so that only the critical 
illaess of Paul can rouse her from the stupor 
and numbness that set in her at the death of 
her first son. She casts Paul for a role not 
much different from William's ; if once 
William replaced his father, now Paul is 
going to replace his dead brother. But he 
is not an exact replica of his elder brother 
though he resembles him upto a point. 
William fails completely, Paul fails initially. 
Ultimately he extricates himself from the 
share of his mother, though not without a 
struggle. 

There is a family-resemblance between 
Mrs. Morel and Paul's first’girl-frieud, Miriam. 
Like the elder woman, she, too, lives by a 
set of fired principles and has an intellectual, 
hence mechanical, approach to life. Their 
similarity becomes more pronounced in their 
almost identical attitude to education. 
Miriam thinks '‘she could not be princess 
by wealth or standing. So she was mad 


to have learning whereon to pride herself* 
(Ibid, P. 143). Naturally enough, what 
excites her admiration for Paul is the latter 7 * 
intellectual attainment as if Paul as a young 
man is almost non-existent in her eyes. It ti 
interesting to observe the variations Lawrence 
is ringing on ;the members of the seoond 
generation. The younger members repeat 
their elders upto a certain extent and then 
develop certain aberrations of their own 
which make their failure more absolute than 
that of their predecessors. Miriam combines 
in herself all the vices and prejudices of Mrs; 
Morel and ¥ has added to them a contem¬ 
ptuous attitude to the male sex. The contri¬ 
bution of her perversity to the break-down 
of affair between herself and Paul is consi¬ 
derable indeed ; in the first place, her 
“sacred love” is not essentially different from 
Gertrude's “spiritual love” for Paul. More¬ 
over, by professing to envelop his existence 
in hers and to shield him from troubles, she 
is arrogating to herself the role of Paul’s 
mother, and not that of his mistress. * 

What saves Paul from the fate of William 
is his discovery, before the pernicious influence 
of his mother has permanently jaundiced his 
vision, of the deeper truths of life. He tumble* 
to the notion that “only this sxmmeriness is 
the real living. The shape is a dead crust. 
The simmer is inside really” (Ibid, P. 152) 
and this indicates his drift towards a vitalise 
tic way of life. A typical Lawrence hero, he 
begins his love-affair with Miriam and friend¬ 
ship with her brother simultaneously, Initia¬ 
tion to conjugal love is metemorphosing his 
whole § personality and he is entering upon 
almost a new existence. An authorial com* 
ent focuses attention upon the different influ- 
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ence that the love of the mistress and of the 
mother is exerting upon him : "In contact 
With Miriam he gained insight; his vision 
Went deeper. From his mother, he drew the 
life-warmth, the strength to produce ; Miriam 
urged this warmth into intensity like a white 
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light/' Miriam permeated with the religious- 
mystical influence of her mother seems to 
duplicate William caught in the whirlpool of 
the spiritual Jove of his mother. Victims of 
constricting influences both .fail to forge a 
harmony between their underdeveloped phy¬ 
sical planes and the over-developed spiritual 
ones. This lop-sided development of their per¬ 
sonality renders them incapable of establish¬ 
ing moral relationships with their lovers. 
Both are afflicted with the same morbidity 
aq4 both react almost in the same way when 
confronted with the experience of love. That 
Miriam's love for Paul is not materially differ¬ 
ent from the spiritual-possessive love of his 
mother becomes all the more evident when, 
discovering her spiritual double in Paul's 
lover, # she becomes panic-stricken. Her 
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analysis of Miriam is virtually an autoanalysis; 
"She (Miriam) is one of those who will want 
to suck a man's soul till he has none of his 
own left/' she said to herself "and he (Paul) 
[s just such a gaby as to let himself be absor¬ 
bed. She will never let him become a man : 
she never will” (P. ICO). Perhaps, Miriam's 
Christian upbringing accounts for some of 
her other abnormalities. She is quite inca¬ 
pable of getting "into human relations with 
anyone ; so her friend, her companion, her 
over, was Nature" (P. 165). Moreover, she 
ienies human autonomy and subscribes to 
be Christian interpretation of human exis¬ 
tence. Thus, she will love Paul not for her- 
ieif or for him but if only 'it is "Thy will 


that I should love him, make me love him*** 
As Christ would, who died for the souls of 
men. Make me love him splendidly, because 
he is Thy son" Pp. 172-73). 

A Christian ascetic, Miriam equates 
love with self-sacrifice either in the interest 
of God or of other people but never looks 
upon it as a means to self-fulfilment. 

Though her contribution to the impasse 
in her affair with Paul is uot inconsiderable, 
yet Paul, too, cannot be absolved absolutely 
from his share. Miriam's love presents a 
challenge to the long-established sway of 
Gertrude over him and this makes him inordi¬ 
nately self-consicious and self-divided. If 
uot a blessing, this introspection born of 
emotional conflict is not a bane altogether 
precisely because "we have to know ourselves 
pretty thoroughly before we can break the 
automatism of ideals and convention" 
(Fantasia", P. 04). The self-knowledge that 
Paul acquires puts him on the road to his 
redemption ; it opens his eyes to the hiatus 
between his vision of life and the life he has 
been actually leading. A measure of his 
critical awarenses is his neat summing up of 
himself and Miriam in terms of the Norman 
and the Gothic arches respectively. Like 
him the Norman arch stands for self-assertion ; 
like Miriam the Gothic arch stands for 
submission. Inhibitions are dropping 
off from him and he is learning to res¬ 
pond to impulses and instincts without being 
hamstrung by prejudices and preconceptions. 
Once being possessed by passion he leaves 
Miriam in no doubt that he wants to satisfy 
it with her and is expecting her to recipro¬ 
cate it. To his utter mortification "she 
ignored them* She was expecting some 


religious state in him” (P* 178). Her unex¬ 
pected and strange reaction turns his passion 
into self-contempt and his love for her into 
hale. 

Arthur and Beatrice act as foils to the 
other pairs : they have been brought in to 
throw into broad relief the shortcoming of 
the other couples who act out their disas¬ 
trous destinies in this novel. In pointed 
contrast to his elder brothers who are the 
pets of their mother, Arthur ‘‘loved his father 
from the first’’ (P. 47) : he is quick, careless 
and impulsive. At puberty when he if about 
to begin his independent life, he can easily 
break away from the prison of parental love, 
lie is not going to allow anything to thwart 
his self-fulfilment. That is why “his father 
whom ho had loved and who had worshipped 
him, he came to detest’' ( P. 113). 

A sign of his youthful impulsiveness is 
his running away to the army—a profession 
which, according to Lawrence, worship the 
body and makes it, and not the mind, the 
vehicle of knowledge. To cap everything 
he loves a woman who is his female counter¬ 
part. 

The asexual love-affair of Miriam and 
Paul reaches a breaking point as she persists 
in refusing t to come down from her high 
spiritual perch to satisfy the growing sexual 
urges pf her lover. “You make me so spiri¬ 
tual,” he lamented. "I don’t want to be 
spiritual” ( P. 188 ). His pent-up passion 
robs him of all zest for life so much that he 
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looks to death as a welcome escape from his 
exasperating and humiliating situation. For 
"recklessness is almost a man's reven'gc on 
his woman. He feels he is not valued, so he 
will risk destroying himself to deprive her 
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altogether" (P. 190). In spite of bo much 
similarities between the two, where Gertrude 
scores over Miriam is in her sane attitude to 
the human body. Young man and woman as 
they are, Paul and Miriam have never experi¬ 
enced any profound passion together. On 
the contary, even though all relations between 
the husband and wife have ceased to exist, 
any chance physical contact can send a 
tremor through Walter and Gertrude : “Morel 
watched her shyly ; he saw again the passion 
she had for him. It blazed upon her for a 
moment --Yet again he felt his old glow” 
(P. 197). This serves as a lesson to Paul 
and if he requires any more, it is provided 
by Beatrice, Arthur’s betrothed. One evening 
left to themselves, Paul and Miriam are 
sitting face to face and are absorbed in the 
discussion of Paul's paintings. Quite un-» 
expectedly Beatrice puts in an appearance 
and just like a whirlwind upsets everything. 
She carries about her an air of spontaneity 
and even of playful mischief. While teasing 
and provoking him, she kisses Paul passiona¬ 
tely on the lips, and that too in the presence 
of Miriam, knowing full well the intimate 
relation between the two. This has an elec¬ 
trifying effect on Paul ; he who is normally 
unusually self-conscious and feels somewhat 
coustricted in the company of Miriam, returns 
the kiss, becomes completely self-oblivious 
as he gives himself up entirely to the moment. - 
His momentary self-transcendence is complete 
to the point of making him forget all about 
the mandate of his mother to keep a strict 
watch over the bread on the oven, which 
meanwhile gets burnt. 

And Beatrice remarks puckishly : “This 
is what comes of the oblivion of love, my 
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boy” (P. 205), the oblivion for which he 
pines away and which Miriam can never 
induce in him. 

It does not escape Gertrude’s notice that 
like William before him Paul is drifting away 
from her and is struggling to live to himself. 
The full knowledge of the desperate situation 
she is in coupled with a bid to consolidate 
her declining hold on him, impels her to 
appeal to Paul’s pity : "And I’ve never-•• 
you know, Paul—Fve never had a husband •* 
not really” ( P. 213 ). Just at the moment 
when Paul is assuring her that he is not 
going to leave her for any other woman, 
Walter turns up and the mother sees the 
peculiar relation with the son in a new light. 
It is a moment of her self-revelation and of 
excruciating agony ; and her quickly fluctua¬ 
ting moods have been dramatized with a 
finish. Suddenly it flashes through her that 
by holding Paul back from Miriam, she is 
actually ruining him and arresting the full 
flowering of his personality. She is denying 
him the satisfaction of the flesh which she 
herself can never provide him with but can 
have simply for the asking with her husband. 
As the full import of this selfishness dawns 
upon her, she consents to sacrificing him to 
her rival: "If you want her ( Miriam ), take 
her my boy” (P. 213). In this tussle for 
domination, even possession, Gertrude emer¬ 
ges victorious because she and Miriam offer 
him ithe -same sort of love. What makes 
Gertrude’s victory decisive is the incom¬ 
pleteness of Miriam as woman and Paul 
makes no secret about it. Venting his wrath 
on her he says : “You don’t want to love*** 
your eternal and abnormal craving is •ter be 
loved. You aren’t positive, you’re* negative. 
You absorb, absorb, a% if you must fill your¬ 


self with love, because you’ve got a shortage 
somewhere” (P. 218). Though "she (Gertrude) 
loved him (Paul) first, he loved her first-•• 
yet it was not enough” (P. 222). At the 
approach of youth when the sexual instincts 
stir up and clamour for satisfaction,, this 
parental-filial love gives place to conjugal 
love. Since his mother and Miriam are 
hindering the satiation of his physical hunger, 
he has ultimately to fight "against his mother 
almost as he faught against Miriam” (P. 223). 
Nevertheless, his intimacy with Miriam has 
not been a sheer waste because she helps him 
in self-discovery as well as in the formulation 
of his life-value : "Miriam was the threshing 
floor on which he threshed out all his beliefs. 
She alone helped him towards realization” 
(P. 227). 

At a stage of his spiritual evolution when 
under the accumulated pressure of surging 
passions and fresh ideas, all his restraints 
are melting away, Clara enters into Paul’s 
life and at once Miriam is pushed into the 
background. With consummate skill Law¬ 
rence has devised a situation which lays Ibare 
the innermost cores of these three characters. 
While strolling, they run into ascertain Miss 
Limb who along with her brother lives in 
a cottage, sealed off from any human inter¬ 
course. Their diagnosis of this woman’s 
eccentricity is highly self-revelatory. Stand 
ing at the juncture of adolescence and puberty 
and being a complete isolateo, Paul knows 
the sting of loneliness. Naturally he attri¬ 
butes her abnormality to maddening isolation. 
Miriam, always overflowing with altruism, 
remarks : "It’s not the right sort of life 
for her* **I really ought to go and see her 
more.” An aggressive individualist and a 
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sensualist, Clara thinks "she wants a man" 
(P. 236). The impressions those characters 
leave on us here are further strengthened in 
the flower-gathering scene. 

Paul is passing through a period of tran¬ 
sition, if not of indecision. There is no doubt 
abont it that Gertrude and Miriam are fading 
a Way from his life. Contradicting his pre¬ 
vious resolution he tells his mother "I wanted 
to get married" (P. 243). He compares his 
relation with Miriam with that between a 
“mystic monk" and a “mystic nun” and 
regrets the preponderance of spirit in it. On 
the other hand, his acquaintance with Clara 
ripens into intimacy ; he cannot bring himself 
to accept what Clara has to offer him, plea¬ 
sures of the; flesh. Before he can snap all 
connections with his first love, he is tossed 
about by the contradictory pulls of Miriam 
and Clara : “he loved Miriam with his soul. 
He grew warm at the touch of Clara •••yet 
he did not positively desire her-••lie believed 
himself really bound to Miriam" (P. 276). 
A change is gradually coming over him ; his 
revolt against the soul-stifling :middle class 
values of his mother is gaining momentum 
until he breaks out in a violent denudation 
:>f ‘.them. Tearing to shreds the fabric of 
>f Gertrude's life long dream of raising the 
family to the middle class her rebellious 
•<on observes : "the difference between people 
sn’t in their class, but in themselves. Only 
Prom the middle class one gets ideas, and 
Prom the common people-••life itself, warmth. 
Vou feel their hates and loves" (P. 256). 
Life to him is a soul-stirring adventure ; so 
has nothing but contempt for the placid 
wd sheltered existence of the middle class. 
He announces his credo in unambiguous 
terms ; "So long as life's full, it doesn't 
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matter whether it's happy or not. Pm afraic 
your happiness would bore me" (P. 257). 

Before his break with Miriam Paul get! 
a foretaste of the immortality that passionate 
sensual love can offer. Once Miriam con¬ 
descends to desecrate her body by making a 
gift of it to Paul. At the supreme moment 
under the impact of violent feelings, he ex¬ 
periences a sort of self-annihilation j his 
consciousness is completely submerged and 
he becomes “identified with the great Being" 
(P. 287). But this release from the tyrauny 
of the self and baptism to a new existence 
are denied to Miriam because she cannot 
participate in the sexual congress with her 
total personality and abandon. While through 
it Paul is “reaching oht to death" (P. 287) 
“her soul had stood apart, in a sort of terror" 
(P- 286). Having tasted nectar Paul 
cannot remain content with the bath-water 
of Miriam's spiritual love. Their separation 
is inevitable. 

Clara is the direct ant^hesis of Miriam. If 
Mariam offers Paul “sacred love", Clara offers 
him “profane love." If one sacrifices and efface! 
herself ’.for Paul, the other exploits him for 
herself. If one is the high priestess of the 
spirit, the other is the devoted of the flesh. 
If one is devoid of personality, the other is 
too full of it. It is the misfortune of Paul 
that the attributes which should have ideally 
been combined together in a single woman 
he finds bifurcated in his two lovers. Miriam 
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aud Clara rolled into one should give the 
complete image of the ideal woman Lawrence 
is trying to project. Gertrude is nearer the 
truth when she remarks “You haven't met 
the right woman" than her son when he asserts 
* I never shall meet the right woman While 
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you love’’ (P. 361). For “at this period, 
unknowingly, he resisted his mother’s Influ¬ 
ence” (P. 345) and she has ceased to exert 
any on the Clara-Paul affair. As in the case 
of Miriam, it will be more to the point to 
say that, in the ultimate analysis, the failure 
springs from the character of the woman 
concerned and not from any external influ¬ 
ence. 

Paul has contributed much to “her (Clara’s) 
restoration and her recognition’’ (P. 339) and 
in spite of her initial misgivings “she felt 
she had at last got him for herself'’ (P. 351). 
Apparently their affair is a success as they 
are passionately in love with each other, 
provided that we ignore the caveat “as far 
as passion went’’ (P. 351). This rider strikes 
a discordant note and presages not complete 
success but perhaps its reverse. The trouble 
is that whereas love to Paul is merely au 
instrument, it engulfs the whole existence of 
Clara. They have experienced together 
overwhelming passions —passions that burn 
them to impersonalinstincts. This mystical 
experience makes Paul complete and self- 
sufficient ; and he is clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that “it was something that 
happened because of her, but it was not her” 
(P. 354). Clara, too, has a vague and 
elusive grasp of this soul-changing but 
fleeting experience. But she wants to 
perpetuate the red-hot intensity of passion, 
in consequence, instead of using passion to 
transfigure her spiritual texture, she herself 
becomes its prisoner. And this, in its turn, 
entails her complete dependence on Paul. 
By making inordinate demands on his b°dy 
“she made him feel imprisoned wbep she was 
there, as if he could not get a free deep breath, 
as if there were something on top of him” (P. 


359). Clara's similarity to Miriam becomes 
more pronounced in her changed attitude to her 
husband. Paul’s refusal to wallow in passion 
as she demands prompts her to go back to 
Dawes and that too, by way of atonement 
in a sacrificial mood : “only she panted . to 
humble herself to him, to kneel before him. 
She wanted to be self-sacrificial” (P. 384). 
Paul goes out of his way to point out this 
near identity between the two women. 
Echoing his creator, he observes : “love 
should give a sense cf freedom, not of prison. 
Miriam made me feel tied up like a donkey 
to a stake. I must feed on her patch, and 
nowhere else” (P. 360). Clara poses as 
serious a threat to his autonomy as Miriam 
once did. Though “together they have recei¬ 
ved the baptifim of life, each through the 
other”, yet “now Jaeir missions were separate. 
Where he wanted to go, sho could not come 
with him” (P. 361). To preserve his self 
unfettered he must part company with Clara. 

By this time Paul’s conversion to tho 
Laureutian metaphysic is complete ; the two 
vital truths he has garnored from his varied 
life-experiences are also the two central tenets 
of Lawrence’s philosophy. He has learnt 
paramount importance of instinct in life and 
of the fundamental human loneliness. When 
unexpectedly he is attacked by Dawes, “he 
was a pure instinct” (P. 366) and it is this 
never-failing instinct which saveB him. 
Whatever may be the degree of our intimacy 
with our lovers and friends, at Tjottom, 
we remain unknown and unknowable* 
Through love or work we ourselves may go 
out of the circle of self-enclosure for a 
moment but no intruder can peep into it* 
Accepting ; this as the ineluctable huthan 
predicament he confesses “he was just as 
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much aloue whether he was with Clara or with 
tha m9n in the White Horae” (P. 377). 

Instability has been growing upon Paul 
all along ; the death of his mother who acted, 
as his ballast, only accentuates it. It is only 
natural that until he can recover from the 
shock of the death to which his own contri¬ 
bution is not negligible, and can make neces¬ 
sary adjustments to an altogether new situa¬ 
tion in Ilia, lifo, he should lose all sense of 
purpose and direction and ''waft about with 
any wind” (P. 40b). In this hour of crisis 
Clara fails him as a mate. But his self- 
confidence is enormous and his faith in life 
is unshakable. Since he has experienced 
the llame of passion through another person, 
now he can face life alone, if necessary. His 
life-value is on trial and it is a measure 
of his faith in it that however depressing his 
present situation may be and the future bleak, 
fortified by it, he remains undaunted. Even 
when all the props crumble "he did not want 
to die ;***I£ nobody would help, he would go 
alone” (P. 408). Vet hopefully he turns to 
Miriam for the last time ; if she is changed 
once again he may escape from himself 
through passionate love. But his hopes are 
belied ; she has changed little over the 
years. Always solicitious for his welfare, 
she wants to spread a protective umbrella 
around him, as his mother did, to shield him 
from being "a prey to other women*-dike*** 
like Clara.” Paul lias known her thoroughly 
not for nothing ; he foresees that her prote¬ 
ctive-maternal love, like Clara’s passion, 
will be another mill-stone round his neck. 
He ruefully remarks : "you love me so much 
you want to put me in your pocket. And I 
should die there smothered” (P. 417). To 
marry her is to erect prison wails around 
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oneself, and it is this possibility which fright¬ 
ens Paul away from her. True to his "Holy 
Ghost,” he is not prepared to sacrifice his 
lifo and liberty to save Miriam, Emotionally 
attached to, and depended on him though 
she is, they subscribe to two fundamentally 
incompatible world-views. Under the circu¬ 
mstances, he has no other alternative but to 
leave her to her own fate, though not without 

a pang. 

In |iis nerve-shattering loneliness Paul 
expects so much of Miriam and she offers 
him so little. After seeing her off, he stands 
self-absorbed, abstracted from the hubbub 
and movement of life about him. Through 
different thought-currents that flash through 
him, Lawrence is dramatizing the contradic¬ 
tory claims of the upper ( the spiritual ) an/i 
the lower (the sensual) planes. Under the 
influence of the upper plane he lifts himself 
to an empyrean height, swims out of the 
bounds of Time, considers everything exclu¬ 
sively in terms of Space, and consequently 
everything appears to him shadowy : "From 
his breast, from his mouth, spraug the endless 
space, and it was there behind him, every¬ 
where” (P.41 A). But we exist temporally 
as well as spatially, physically as well as 
spiritually. Paul leaves out of his account 
at first time and body, and so wrongly con¬ 
cludes "There was no Time, Only Space” 
(P. 420). If we were disembodied spirits, 
there would not have been any difference 
between the dead and the living ; we should 
have our being exclusively in Space but it is 
Time that separates the doad from the living. 
Wandering in the world of spirits, Paul be¬ 
comes * sceptical about these fundamental 
differences. Assuming that man is bopnd by 
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.Space alone, and not by Time, he thinks that 
bis mother is not actually dead ,* rather “she 
had been in one place, and was in another ; 
that was all” (P, 420), Like the poet in 
“Ode to the nightingale’' Paul can traverse 
any distance in spirit : “And his soul could 
not leave her, wherever she was. Now she 
'Was gone abroad into the night, and ho was 
with her still. They were together” (P. 420). 
But this trai'n of thought is abruptly interrup¬ 
ted by the awareuess of Mb body and ho can¬ 
not wish it away to cling to the soul of his 
dead mother : “But there was his body, his 
chest, that leaned against the stile, his hands 
on the wooden bar. They seemed something” 
(P. 4 20). Awakened from his dream at the 
revolt of the body, the spiritual communion 
with the soul of his mother completely shat 
tered, he becomes intensely aware of his own 
insignificance. He feels almost squeezed 
out of existence by the environing “dark 
immense silence.” In comparison to the 
immense universe he himself is just “a tiny 
spark”'and the stars and the sun arc “a few 
bright grains ” But the heavenly bodies 


can have an anchorage, though they are as 
frightened as he, because they hold “each 
other in embrace.” After the failure of 
Miriam and Clara he can look forward only 
to the spiritual lovo of his dead mother. But 
leaving him to feed for himself “she too was 
gone, intermingled herself” (P. 420). Now to 
cling to her is to embrace death, and that he 
shall never do. It is quite an effort on his 
part to reject the death ward pull of his 
mother. A worshipper of life, he wilt face 
life alone rather than succumbing to the 
influence of his mother, welcome death. That 
he survives this ordeal shows his mottle and 
indicates how much he has travelled from 
his intial position. Finally, his “Holy Ghost” 
emerges triumphant over the two strongest 
attachments, and hindrance too, in his life— 
Miriam and his mother. 

Like 4 other Lawrence novels, specially 
“Women in Love” and “Lady Chatterly’s 
Lovers,” “Sons aud Lovers” ends on a melan¬ 
choly note as the complete realization of his 
vision of life eludes the hero. 

















CONTEMPORARY AUSTRALIAN PAINTINGS 


-USAB 


We saw about a dozen pain lings done by 
Australian artists in the Second international 
Ail Exhibition held in the important cities of 
India about thirteen years hack. Thai collection 
of paintings, however, formed a corner among the 
wings of paintings of other two dozen count lies. 
Now the Government of Australia have at ranged 
to bring 31 paintings from national museums 
and other collections which are being displayed 
in eollaboialioti with the Lalil hafa Academi. 
These ate all contemporary artists' works and 
each artist is represented by a single painting. 
It was held in New Delhi in the month of 
December, 19(>7 and was opened in Calcutta 
during the Christmas time. Thereafter the 
collection would hr* displayed at Madras in the 
middle of January and al Honibav in the fust 
week of February. 


The Australia we know of, has its 
history for the last two centuries. The earliest 
settlers fiom England like William Weslall, S.T. 
Gill and others did topographical paintings, or 
were portrait painters and some of course like 
John Glover delinienaled the poetic images of 
Australian scenic beauties. Beginning with the 
damp, hazy soft tinted style of paintings as was 
in vogue in England then, the Australians 
unfettered themselves from the shackles of English 
School, for there was conscious regard for 
naturalistic beauties of the federation of 
Australia. European inlluence, nonetheless, 
prevailed in Australian impressionistic paintings 
with a tinge of bright and open space depiction 
which are natural to Australian scenes. Till 
die turn of this century Australian artists brought 
from England the trends of Edwardian 
impressionism or portraits after Sir William 
Orpen, So too ppst-impressionism and cubism 


weie follow 'd by Smith, Wakelin and de Maistre, 
ami others. Thus during the first qiiarter of this 
century the Australians launched their artistic 
acthily towards modernism. 

Margate! Preston (IB83-1963) was considered 
as the most powerful artist, for she created an 
imli\ideal decoiathe post -impressionist style by 
cmningling Dural designs with aboriginal 
momteiisms. 

Arthur Boyd (b. 1920 in Melbourne) who 
mines ol a family of painters and writers began 
to paint in his teens, neo-impressionist landscapes. 
But Irom his eaily youth he continues to depict 
the lite <>f undeidogs like ciipples and monsters 
and criminals an example of which is seen*in 
Filin’’ in a Landscape. This is an academic style 
of work with a rmmochromie colour efFect in 
that shades ol browns have been used to show a 
a valley-like landscape with grey to white gum 
trees, a lew fallen trunks and sawn planks. The 
sense of distance is revealed iq the grey wood 
meeting the azure sky poetically. 

Tin ^mini's Dream of CJiildhood is a bold 
depiction of folk story in realistic style, for in it 
in the mass of high toned pigments we see old 
dry tree trunks, dark black to sienna figures of 
Australian aborigines, floral beauties and butterflies 
in exactitude, while away in the background are 
hazy hills and a while moon in a clear blue sky. 
Here David Boyd (b. 1924), a younger brother 
of Arthur, has shown his power in describing 
aborigines of lasmania much after the style of 
Henri Rousseau. Like his brother he had been 
to England and the Continent. 

It is seen that a few Australian artists use 
striking colour to create a vitriolic impressionstio 
feeling. So we see Coronation Ridpc by Lawrence 
Daws where lie lias used,warm Indian red to show 
the vfsA expanse of an undulating contour. Red 
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is domineering hue, but he has by adding a few 
black lateral flicks not only given a realistic effect, 
to the painting hut moderated tfye high pitch 

tone of red also. As relief he has also used low 

« * 

brown at the base. In fact the black touches 
create a meaningful contrast by subordinating die 
total impressionistic approach of the red hue. 
For its vigorous colour effect and simplicity, this 
painting catches the attention of onlookers. The 
artist was trained in Italy and is now' working in 
London. 

Sir William Dobell, the seniormost among 
the participating artists, (b. 1899) studied 

painting in Sydney and alter finishing advanced 
art work iri Great Britain for a decade returned 
to Sydney in 1939. fie no doubt concentrated on 
portrait painting, hut h) distorting some figures 
for bringing out the characters, he proved to he 
so provoking that in 1911 lie was involved in a 
law suit. It was all about the award of the 
Archibald Brize for a portrait of Joshua Smith. 
Two artists challenged the decision claiming that 
the painting was not a portrait, but a caricature. 
The case was decided in Dobell’s favour. This 
gave further publicity to his fame. An artist of 
academic style by natural selection, he has been 
well appreciated by the public for his creation 
of characters through distortions*. In William 
The Billy Boy wc certainly see a plumpy noncha¬ 
lant worker keeping his hare arms across hns 
breast. The transparent low pink flesh colour has 
bints of swirling bluish sinews. As such a hefty 
body should have, here the head is small with 
Unkempt short hair, piercing small eyes, double 
chin and slightly parting lips. The background 
is in burnt sienna in lighter or deeper shades, 
somewhat after Rembrandt. Indeed, the work 
reflects a powerful character by the juxtaposed 
adjustments of proportions. All in all it satisfies 
our emotion. 

Sidney Nolan (b. 1917) is one of the best 

known Australian artists, in the beginning of his 

career he Was influenced by, the cubist style of 

Picasso and abstract mood of Paul Klee. Later 

on, he‘began to paint landscapes of towns and 

/ * 


sparsely populated wide plains of the Australian 
hinterland. Round about the year 1946 he 
painted the episodes of outlawry and capture ol 
bushranger Ned Kelly. No doubt some of these 
were rather commonplace subjects of colonial 
legends, everywhere he depicted the sunbaked 
last Australian landscapes with affection. From 
1953 he is living in London and has achieved 
great celebrity there. In Night-convict in the 
Siramp he has shown the mood of a dark swamp 
overgrown with shooting stalks and foliage in 
pale green ami while. Amidst the total gloom is 
a deter mined hapless fare in browns and greys. 
To add a lelicving tone, he Iras used a few 
sweeps in low lints on the right. This again tells 
the story of colonial life efleelively. Here colour 
has been used with power to highlight the centre 
of interest in the proper selling. 

Russell Drjwlalc (b. 1912) was born in 

England and came to Australia as a child. After 
finishing his art training under George Bell in 
Melbourne in 1935, hit continued his art education 
in London and at La Grande Chaumiere, 1 aris, 
then relumed to Sydney. Drysdale is also -one of 
the most famous artists of Australia. By and 
large, he is a traditional painter with an impact of 
surrealism. From this angle of view both 
William Dobell and Bussell Drysdale obtained 
the academic influence of traditionalism. Both 
for the last twenty years are trying to create the 
mood of objects they paint. Dobell is trying to 
exaggerate the inner significance and character 
of what he paints, and Drysdale brings out the 
arid, undulating vast Australian outback in high 
pitched colour verging on impressionism mixed 
with surrealism. And here lies the power'of hG 
brush. Since 1950 he has moved to far corner of 
the country to paint aborigines. We see his only 
painting The Burnt Country* which expresses with 
a deep passion a yellowish pink sky, then the vast 
open burnt bush land shown by black burnt up 
vegetation deposits on red earth and in the near 
front are a few charred skeletons of trees and 
red to white boulders in toned down light and 
shade. In colour it is impressionistic and in 


detail, surrealistic, yet the total composition is 
faithful to the scene revealing the after effect of 
a drought'Striken prairie that hud been scorched 
by bush fire. 

tfobert Dickerson (b. 1924) who was first 
a boxer then an airman during the last world 
war, has created The Outing with deep sympathy 
after the derivative of Modigliani’s slop) 
shouldered figures. The boy is pink and somewhat 
slender after the African style. He has a child 
perched on his back and a little olive green is 
to give relief. Beside him is another pinkish 
woman in deep black skirt. They all have large 
tired eyes. The base is cool greyish blue while 
the vast bluish background ha* added an 
atmospher of solitude in all its vividness. In 
technical quality too this painting has the 
minimum application of pigments, excellent 
spatial quality and, of course, is expresMonistie 
in tone. 

There being one painting done by each of 
the 34 artists, we see several styles and 

mannerisms. The Cedar Tree for instance is after 
non-objective style, though the name associates 
our feeling with the dense foliage of a tree through 
which shafts of light are pouring in. Factually, 
however, it has a thick green impasto on 

masonite as the background on which black 
circular lines or drops right from oil can or 
tube have been laid in curved lines at random. 
Here and there are white patches and Hicks of 
red to relieve the grimness of black. 

There are a few surrealistic paintings or 
again symbolic works. The First Two Trees in 
Conlennial Park has been composed by Thomas 
Glegborn (b .* 1925 in England) who was 

trained as an engineer. Later on he worked as an 
artist-designer. In this painting too much 

stress on symmetry in brown perpendicular lines, 
even blocks of green on both sides of well- 
arranged wrarm red, orange, yellow to evasive 
grey round mauves, has put a stamp of design 
rather than a dynamic artistic creation. It is no 
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doubt rhythmic and sensitive in the, centre, but 
the coordination between structure and content 
has suffered due to the effect of regular lines and 
balancing green patches in juxtapostion to the 
blue background. 

April Light i? an abstract attempt by Asher 
Bilu (b. 1936 in Tel Aviv) who arrived in 
Australia in 1957. Here on masonite he has by- 
applying a clayey medium mixed with oil colour 
approached meta image style. It has mottled 
dusky left, mauvish centre and a few shafts in 
yellow and chocolate to reveal his vision. In 
blending of colours it is attractive. 

Leonard French (1>. 1928) after studying 
in Melbourne, travelled in Ireland, England anu 
on the Continent. He taught at Melbourne 
School of Printing and Graphic Art and executed, 
murals for churches and public buildings. He W 
now engaged in preparing stained glass windows; 
of the National Library of Australia. His pain-, 
ting Raw cl Fishes has been done in mixed 
media on masonite to show in irregular panels 
rough designs of fish, some coming down in grey,' 
red, orange and browns and a few (loating 
horizontally in green, blue and the like—all to, 
give a total view of a design in various patterns.- 

All in all the general view obtained even 
from a few abstract attempts seen in this exhibition, 
one aspect is discernible, namely that the artista 
there are well versed in tlu* grammar of art. 
Whether the paintings are in impressionistic* 
expressionistic, abstract or surrealistic styles, 
everywhere the basic aspect of art, i.e. symmetry, 
rhythm, proportion, balance of colour, Vela- 
tionship and similar fundamental qualities art* 
revealing. In some of the ultra-modern art 
styles, these acknowledged qualities are being 
experimented to the extent of negation. Therefore, 
it is pleasing to see that the Australian artists arb 
treacling into the arena of modern art with a 
balanced step and have, wherever possible, painted 
the characteristic features of their vast country 
in idioms which are not discordant. 


Current Affairs 


De Qacjlle's Predicament 

General De Gaulle has been a strong arm 
;• toiler of France for ten years. The French 
are a difficult people to govern by repression. 
De Gaulle's methods therefore slowly antago¬ 
nised more and more groups of persons and 
the younger elements naturally began to 
organise a revolt against the regime which 
was based on ideas which were popular in 
the days of Edward the seventh in Great 
Britain. The Vietnam peace talki created 
an atmosphere which was supercharged with 
* leftism and contempt for the comforts of an 
established order in which business, bank 
and foreign exchange rates and cooked up 
index numbers played a most important role. 
De Gaulle did not see the writing on the 
wall.for the reason that everybody tried to 
write something to suit his own purpose on 
it. Had he been intellectually as wide awake 
as he was ruthless, he might have recognised 
the true meaning of some of the ’letters that 
peeped from behind the numerous superim¬ 
positions. But he was blind to facts 
seeking expression and thought that he could 
control all upsurge of feelings in the people's 
mind by repressive measures. So when 
the students, in their thousands, started 
ripping up the pavements in the Latin 
Quarter to build barricades, De Gaulle 
ordered his armed men to organise a counter 

attack as if his own people were the soldiers 
of an invadiug foreign army. The iesult was 
a ghastly internecine combat between 


unequally armed groups of persons, one of 
which consisted of trained well armed 
military men and the others of men and 
women of immature age who had been fired 
by the urge to combat tyranny even if it 
meant sure defeat. Paul Johnson writing in 
the New Statesman has deipeted the hide¬ 
ousness of the shameful affair which has 
blackened the image of De Gaulle in the eyes 
of all civilised people of the world. Some 
of his descriptions are well worth quoting. 
The Vietnam peace talks were beginning and 
Paris was “tense with fear and scarred with 
the marks of violence." Armed men emplo¬ 
yed by Do Gaulle were stationed on the 
bridges over the Seine. They were ready 
for combat armed with drawn batons or 
carbines in hand, festooned with bags of 
grenades. Troops were moving in, work¬ 
men were clearing the debris from the 
combat areas, hospitals were working over 
time. “It was a bitter culmination to a 
decade of authoritarian rule; a city in a 
state of semi-insurrection cowed by the 
naked display of overwhelming police 
power." De Gaulle wanted France to be 
prosperous, powerful and got up for 
giving an impression of magnificence. 
But the French people wanted liberty and 
freedom and not De Gaulle's polluted 
grandeur. “The French can suffer a degree 
of paternalism for a limited period. Then 
their natural, creative anarohism must 
break the surface. ‘‘The students began it and 
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it one stage 30000 of them occupied the 
buildings of the Sorbonne. They were 
ripping out the paving stones with their 
bare hands and building barricades. The 
De Gaullist armed police gave them ample 
time to put up their barricades for reasons 
known to themselves. But when they got 
)rder to attack they went in with gas bombs 
ind grenades and showed no mercy to those 
who were wounded or surrendered. A 
langerous type of tear gas was used by them 
which caused grave physical injury, 
jlrenades were used against boys, girls and 
the wounded. At a meeting of doctors 
'Dr. Francois Kahn announced that gas 
containing a combination of smoke, tear gas 
in d incendiary elements had been used ••♦and 
produced a plastic grenade, found on the 
rfcene of battle, filled with white phosphor- 
ms and four other agents. The condition 
some of the injured was consistent with 
he use of an American type nerve gas. 
)no student had his hand blown off by an 

explosive grenade.on this occasion the 

>olice exhibited a persistent brutality 

or which there is no parallel.They 

aade no distinctions of sex or age, battering 
mconscions both young girls and middle 
iged lecturers." When the students had been 
outed they were chased, hunted from house 
house, beaten up savagely and system¬ 
atically and treated like criminals of the 
owesfc type. Prof. Daniel Lacombe said he 
ffas beaten up by the police inside a Red 
’fobs post in the Institute Henri Poincare, 
twenty four hours after the incidents the 
tudents were” still hiding in cellars and 
houses, afraid to come out. The people of 
^aris” were sickened and embittered” and 
De Gaulle sooui realised that he was comple¬ 


tely isolated in his inglorious victory over 
the youth of the city. He began a 
spectacular climbdown in order to retrieve 
his position. The students were released, 
the Latin Quarter was vacated by the police 
and **200000 demonstrators had roamed 
through half the city, clapped and cheered 
by onlookers. De Gaulle used force in a, 
ruthless manner, but then panicked and 
made concessions which was an acknowled¬ 
gment of defeat. 
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Pkai'k Talks at Palms 

The war in south Vietnam, like most 
wars in which, Communists take part, is made 
complex by assertions and denials which 
cannot b8 proved to the hilt. North Vietnam 
declares that the war is between two groups 
of South Vietnamese, the Communistic Viet- 
cong and the American supported South 
Vietnam Government. They also say that 
North Vietnam takes no part in it excepting 
that when the American started bombing # N. 
Vietnam, they retalieted against that unwarr¬ 
anted attack. The Americans and the South 
Vietnam Government gay that Vietcong is 
only another name for North Vietnamese 
guerillas who enter South Vietnam from the 
North armed with weapons supplied by 
North Vietnam and provided with all ammu¬ 
nition, stores and sinews of war by the 
same state. The Americans have every 'right 
to bomb NorthVietnam, as that is the base of 
the Vietcong and that is where the Vietcong 
troops retire when they require to regroup, 
rearm, receive further training and enjoy 
respite from fighting. The North Viet¬ 
namese say the Americans must stop bombing 
North Vietnam if the peace talks are ^ to 
progress The Americans say the North 





Vietnamese must withdraw all guerillas from 
the South Vietnam area before they cao stop 
bombing North Vietnam. In the meantime, 
the Vietcong are carrying the war into the 
heart of South Vietnam. If they can occupy 
Saigon, the Americans will have little left 
te fight for. The Vietcong are in a fairly 
strong position in Saigon. If the South 
Vietnamese state ceased to exist excepting as 
a battle field for the Americans, the South 
Vietnamese soldiers fighting with them 
against the Vietcong and the Vietcong 
soldiers whoever they are, the position will 
become extremely farcical and dangerous. 
For behind all this there are, the unseen 
hands of 'Russia and China. These two 
major powers 'may not remain incognito if 
the South Vietnamese state disappeared. 

Students Behaviour in Britain 

Mr. Patrick Wall M. P. is a conservative. 
He went to address a political meeting at 
the Leeds University sometime about the 
beginning of May. lie was accompanied by 
his wife Mrs. Sheila Wall. The meeting 
was organised by the Leeds University 
Conservative Association. Mr. Wall spoke 
mainly about Britain's external affairs and 
was interrupted constantly by shouted slogans 
about Rhodesia and Vietnam. Several 
hundred students crowded into the hall in 
which the meeting was held and some had to 
be ejected for rowdy behaviour. At the end 
of the meeting Mr. and Mrs. Wall were 
asked to dine at the students Union Refec- 

ory. They were brutally jostled and at 
ojie stage Mrs. Wall was trampled upon as 
she lay weeping on the steps. The stewards 
had to join hands and protect them from 
Nbysical injury.^ The students obstructed 


them from entering the building by lying in 
the path while shouting "Fascist pig ! and 
other slogans. The President of the 
Leeds University Union later apologised to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wall aud expressed the opinion 
that whatever a person's political views may 
be he should receive civil treatment from the 
students. 

The above incident shows how students 
in all countries are becoming more and more 
intolerant and offensively arrogant. 

Productivity in Jute Mills. 

\ 

Productivity is the maze of the time, In 
every sector of industry, and agriculture, then 
is continuing attempt to get more production fi 
satisfy the ever increasing needs of ever incrca 
sing population. Production depends oi 
materials, machines and men (labour'. Inereasin 
productivity means more production withou 
increasing proportionately the quantum ( 
materials, machines or men (labour) but b 
better utilisation of all the three elements c 
production. 

To increase and improve productivity peop 
have been inventing labour saving machines aft< 
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machines. Beginning with levers, wheels, stear 
electricity and it is now lastly electronic compute! 
one of which can do the work of thousands 1 
workers in a fraction of the time former 
needed. It also dispenses with the need of hunu 
brains Jo a very large extent. 

Jute Mills Industry is . also no exception 
this craze of increasing productivity. Indian Ji 
Mills Association have been trying to incre< 
productivity not only to compete with the nev 
constructed Jute Mills, with uptodate and n 
machinery, in Pakistan but also to , impr ( 
productivity in an all comprehensive manner, 
order maintain the position of being the bigg 
foreign exchange earner. In 1966, 175 crores 
foreign exchange were earned by the Jute . Indus 1 


|n the Annual News Letter of Calcutta 
Productivity Council 1967, Shri Sibnath Banerjce, 
a member of the Governing body of Calcutta 
Productivity Council and President of All India 
Jute Textile Workers Federation, has written an 
article on Productivity in Jute Industry. The year 
1967 was declared as Productivity year in India 
and Shri Banerjce was the Vice-President of the 
Calcutta Productivity Year Committee. 

In this article Shri Banerjce has dealt at 
length with the increasing attention and attempt 
of the Jute Industry to increase productivity. 

After the introduction of Steam in Industry 
in ^real Britain, the First Jute Mill was started 
in Scotland about 150 years hack. The first jute 
Mill driven by Steam was started in West Bengal 
in 1853 with Scottish initiative, capital and indus¬ 
trial know-how. The rapid expansion of the 
industry was mainly due to availability of cheap 
raw jute locally and more so due to much 
cheaper Indian Labour from Bihar, Orissa, U.P., 
Madras and Bengal. The development of the 
Industry was so rapid in West Bengal, that 
soon the Indian Jute Industry in West Bengal 
surpassed the home industry in Britain. Even 


conditions, (2) increase * productivity of labour* 
specially by introducing Incentive l$onu& ah<J 
(3) introducing new lines of production apart 
from producing stereotype sacking and hessian. 

Much progress has been made in producing 
improved Jute Mill machinery in India and thfc 
need for importing Jute Mill Machinery from 
Britain has dwindled to a very small proportion 

Shri G. C. L Joneja, the then Jutei 
commissioner of Govt, of India informed the 
Seminar that the target of manufacturing Jute 
Mill machinery in India, worth Rs.2.5 croreu 
had been exceeded. This has enabled modernisa-' 
non in hatching, preparing and spinning, but it, 
should go forward to the remaining process#, 
loo. 

i .a 

Due to keen competition of Pakistan, the/ 
diversification of production in Jute Industry' 
from traditional sacking and hessian to mam#V 
facture of cordage, coarse carpets, rugs, larpaulifia^j 
paper lined hessian and webbing, bleached Jute* 
goods etc. are on the increase but still the *total§ 
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production in new lines is only 10 to 15% 0 ti 
the old line. But the proportion is gradually an& 
significantly increasing. 


before attaining Independence, the Indian Jute 
Industry was ten limes the size of British Jute 
Industry in production and also in employment, 
of labour which went uplo about half a million 
in 1925. Introduction of labour saving machi¬ 
nery, automation, rationalisation, increasing the 
size and loomage of the Mills and reducing the 
number of about 100 Jute Mills, by about one 
third, the number of Jute Mills employees have 
been reduced in the last forty years from half a 
million to only about a quarter million, though 
production has not only not decreased hut has 
steadily 9 increased. Most of these have been 
achieved by increasing the workload, while the 
increase in real wages has been either stationery 
or very slight indeed. 

The Seminar of Calcutta Productivity 
Council, in April, 1966, emphasised three points : 
(1) development and manufacture of labour 
saving machinery in India, more suitable for Indian 


Only in introducing Incentive Bonus : 
increase productivity has not gone very # far. It 
still more in the realm of contemplation, than |j 
implementation. There is also a very necessar 
and welcome move by the Jute Industry, name! 
in the sphere of raw jute production and develop 
ment and also running an elaborate scheme fq 
the demonstration of the modern intensive method 
of cultivation and also a scheme for sdJS 
multiplication and distribution. 

The .National Productivity Council hjfc 
taken up as early as 1961, the Jute Industry j$ 
consideration and study, with a view to increasia 
Productivity. The report, took five years to f 
completed but it is a comprehensive one. 

The terms of reference were elaborate (a) ‘l 
determine the factors affecting productivity ara 
cost of manufacture ; - ,3 

(b) to indicate the directions in whii 
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decrease in cost of production and increase of 
productivity can l>e effected ; 

(c) to collect information regarding compara¬ 
tive costs in the various mills and spot the broad 
causes of variations ; 

(d) to study the management operations and 
the organisational structure ami suggest measures 
for improvement ; 

(e) to collect information both from the 
Jute Mills and the Machine]y manufacturers a* 
regards the relative usefulness and availability 
of the different machines : 

(f) to provide norms for inter unit com¬ 
parison . 

Study group*.' findings are classified in 16 
Sections. 

Briefly ‘■lated they arc as follows : 

I. Special Features :—Foreign trade revenue 
from Jute Industry is about 25'/ of the total, 
feeing Rs. 175 ciorcs in 1966. Out of about II 
lakh tons of production, about 0 lakhs are expoj- 
ted, •which could be increased to 17 and 11 lakhs 
of tons respectively, bv increasing productivity, 
Without increasing I he loomage. Raw Jute 
production should go up to LOO fiom 75 lakh 
bales. There is need for further diversification of 
products and a dynamic approach for expanding 
the use of* jute manufacture. This in turn necessi¬ 
tates improvement of productivity, through belter 
industrial management, market research, product 
development and scientific management. 

II. Pakistan has both heller and cheaper 
raw jute and also more modern machinery. 
They arc expanding loomage rapidly. India’s 
advantage is rich experience and cheap power, 

feut these are disappearing over the years. For 

\ * ., 

India improvement of raw materials and export 
Promotion are highly necessary. 

III. Raw jute constitutes 60/i of the cost 
;>f- jute goods. Therefore industry must get 
correct qualities and grades of jute. The cultivator 
jdso should be • assured a fair and economic 
;)nce. Industry itself should take further direct 
(interest in production of raw jute. 

IV. Between 1956 and 1961 about 91 % of 


five side spindles and about 100% coatse 
spindles have been modernised. The carpet 
packing looms are practically modernised. 
Weaving side, specially in beaming and dressing 
has to he quickly mechanised and modernised. 

Stores Inventoiy in a jute Mill runs to 
about 3000 items valued at about 15 lakhs. The 
cost of stores consumed is around Us. 75/— per 
ton or 15 to 20'/ of the total conversion cost. 
There is much scope for effecting economy here. 

\ I Work study may he started hy individual 
Mills and the work coordinated by I.J.M.A. 
with the help of National or Calcutta Productivity 

council. 

VII. The requirement of power will increase 
fjom 13B.-1 m.w at the end of 3rd plan period to 
lo(> m.w at the end of lth Plan. The available 
power supply was only 90 mw in PKsl. Study 
Ciuiip strongly recommended the increase, of 
adequate powei supply speedily . 

VIIf. The element of labour cost is about 
Rs. 3(111;—per ton for hessian and K*-. *220/— 
per ton for sacking. By introducing incentive 
scheme, productivity and efficiency can he much 
improved, draining schemes should be extended 
fioir; Mistries and skilled workers, to all sections. 

IX. Standardisation of Norms of Production 
Jias been already (onsiderable but there is much 
scope for improvement and extension. 

X. Quality control is another essential 
requisite lor getting steady orders from abroad. 
A good start has been made hy the I.J.M.A. and 
it must he steadfastly pursued. 

X]. Management structure has been gradually 
changing from Management Agency system to 
Management of Individual Mills. It is hound to 
he eilicatious in the end. 

XII. Workers participation has been 
recommended to he introduced gradually and a 
start could he made hy constituting a Board of 
Management to advise and assist the Board of 
Directors. 

XIII. Inter firm comparison is another 
important feature in Jute Industry. The Study 
Group recommended more inter mill cooperation 
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and utilisation of professional institutions for 
this important task. 

XIV. * Price fluctuation of raw jute ami 
finished products must be minimised for the 
healthy growth of the industry and export. 
Attempts were made to maintain raw jute price 
at Rs. 30/— per niautul, hut it did not succeed, 
It may be stabilised at Rs. '40/— . 

XV. Product Diversification is another 
urgent need and some progress has been made 
in this direction, but there is tremendous scope, 
hv means of market research. 

\ 

How to than' the gain.s oj Prnt/tn ti) ity ? 

On this question there is naturally much 
difference between the different elements of 
production. 

There an* two extreme views of Labour & 
Capital. This matter was tin ashed out b\ a 
Committee formed by jVP.C. and the consensus 
of opinion is that labour should get 40'/ and 


three factors of production should get 29%\ 

each : . 

v* 

* e 

(a) Capital reinvestment; 

(b) Dividends on capital ; j 

(c) Reduction in prices to consumers. 

This subject has also to be studied in mor€i 

detail and agreed formula is to be evolved. 

In 1951, the man-days needed per Ion wa$ 
91. 402. In 1903, it fell to 64.968. Average fa 
21 '/( per year. How' much did the workers get?, 
It is anybody’s guess, but not certainly any thing 
neat 40'/ 

Conclusion \ 

In fine Shri Sibnalh Ranerjee, emphasises in 
the article in the Annual News Letter of C.P.C. 
in 1067, the urgent need to increase productivity 
in Jute Industry and request the National 
Productivity Council to pursue the subject and 
come to an amicable settlement. 

We strongly endorse tlii view. We should 
not forget . that Jute Industry is the biggest 
Foreign Exchange earner. 






RUiUL FAMILY PLANNING : SOCIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 

l 

K. L. SHARMA 


Now-a-days, ‘family planning’ is being 
credited as a major way to gel rid of the 
population and other allied problems. A ho*t 

of unconnected ideas have been put forward to 
implement this planning. Some of the vehemently 
advocated ideas aie as liberalization of the law 
on abortion, raising the marriage age of the 
• girls, the introduction of compulsory sterilisation 
of ‘’couples having three or more children, to 
start a weekly or fortnightly column on family 
planning, use of loop, publicity through 

documentary films, posters and mass contacts 

organising family planning weeks, etc. etc. 

{Sometime hack, the union Minister for Health 
and Family Planning put forth a suggestion that 
a transistor be presented to every person who 
gets himself or herself sterilised. On September 
2, 1967 in Hyderabad the Health Minister said 
that a birth control injection effective for one 
year yvould he introduced within six months in a 
bid to arrest population explosion in the country. 
The Minister sought the cooperation of the press 
in this crusade against the rapid population 
growth. 

What these ideas indicate about this 


some 70 out of every 100 adults are illiterate. Only 
about three out of 100 enter into higher education 
and the proportion of the girls is one fifth of the 
total enrolment. This is the position of the 
adults only. The fate of the older generation 
would still he inure miserable. Therefore, a 
plan for curbing the monslerous population 
growth that is, more than 10 millions per year 
requires a sound, deep understanding which can 
appeal to the hearts of the rank and file irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste, economic position, and 
^educational qualifications etc. 

Not only we have mass illiteracy, lack of 
knowledge about advancement in science and 
technology, we also have a deplorable state of our 
economic resources, which hinders our progress 
and prosperity in all walks of life. 

Considering such a state of affairs of our 
people, ‘Family Planning’ must have a real urge 
to the people. Family planning can not be 
successful unless we understand the- gestalt of 
life of the rural people. Better preventive, 
diagnostic and curative services, better clinical 
and domiciliary treatment and more healthy 
services can not assure the reduction in the 


problem can easily inferred. Population has population growth. It may rather speed up the 
become an explosive problem for the country, present growth rate of 12.5 million every year. 
Family planning has been made a slogan on At present, more than 50,000 babies are born 
paper without conveying its significance in every day. Belter health conditions would eon* 
personal, social and national life to the B0% of tribute to this growth rale by encouraging more 
the people of the country, particularly the rural reproduction. The implication is not that there 
people. So far family planning has been a paper should not be better health measures. 'They must 
tiger and not a practical solution to the problem, be there even if we cannot put preventive checks 
Such a programme for such a crucial and on population growth. In such a precarious con- 
vulnerable problem has serious, limitations, for dition, the only alternative is, that the’ nation j 
which the authorities responsible for have shown must have requisite resources to Jeed tbe^ 
gross negligence and incompetence. t A paper population. r \ 

programme would appeal to only a small educated Family planning should be meaningful not 
urban, and rural elite sections. In our * country^ only to the educated, urban sections of society. 


must appeal la the rant and file that it is for 
their welfare and uplift. For such a goal, the 
present devices are deceptive, unreal, unsound, and 
based on ivoiy tower imagination and not on 
the experinre of human, behavioural delicacies. 

t 

This is, butane at the initial stage a nation like 
India can not afford the luxury of training first 
to the elite section and then this automatically 
should lead to imitation by masses. If this is 
the hidden or open wish of the leaders of the 
(ountr\, il is rather moie dangerous, as by the 
time the masse* awake, there will be suicidal 
explosion of population as it may take at least 

liali a eentun to achieve this process. 

Therefore, a ma-'s movement with the help of 

I*aiiied personnel is nrcessarj to get familarised 
die master, with the significance of a small 
kindly living. A ban on early marriages, or 
iliscouiapi menl to the desiie for male children 
would not f>e helpful as were expected. An 
educational process is to be started with real 
zeal and vigour. The personnel should go to 
liie village people, should slay there Joi a certain 
period, they should be leading a planned family 
life, maximum having 2 or 3 children. They 
should exhibit that they lead a better, healthy and 
[uosperous life than those who have large 
families but meagre resources. 

At the same time, in a persuasive manner, 

Tey should tell the ruial people that in the 
facred books no where It is prescribed that they 

should have more family members as they can 

have. They should tell the people that male and 

female children have been given equal status in 

)ur constitution, and as such parents should treat 

both male and female children on equal terms. 

No discrimination should be made between them, 

^ both are made of same blood and flesh. 

4 

Such a scheme requires a laboratory type 
^peiimenl, and no doubt, at the initial stage it 

s a painstaking endeavour, Such a plan 

Squires heart winning of people. If such a 

-hange-over is not achieved, free supply of lo'op, 

rterilistation, and other facilities are absolutely 
111 vain. Till the people Consider the stopping 


of reproduction as immoral and anti-religious, 
temptation for free amenities or transistor or 
even free feeding up by the Government can not 
change the heart and mind of people. The 
failure iff family planning uptil now has proved 
the vital role that the tradition, faith and con¬ 
viction, plav in human life. 

The family planning can not be success¬ 
ful with the existing strategy of tho Govern¬ 
ment. As a student of rural sociology and 
coming from a sin all, interior village in 
Rajasthan I have some knowledge about the 
villages in this part of the country. The 
government personnel go to villages hardly 
once or twice in a year with their family 
planning film showing programme. They go 
to villages for sheer fulfilling their formal 
duty and earn T. A. and D. A. They go to 
make paper statistics to complete the paper 
targets and then send these statistics to the 
ministers. This shows the hollowness of the 
entire family planning programme. 

A study of six villages conducted for 
Ph. D. degree from Jaipur, Bharatpur, and 
Sikar districts which have 67 51' inhabitants 
with 1160 households, shows that even a 
single couple has not adopted family planning 
measures upto the end of 196fi. 

These villages have even some highly 
»ducated white collar workers, though they 
axe in a very small number. But even they 
have not adopted family planniug, and as 
such a talk of adopting family planning by 
an illiterate, ignorant, poor man with psuedo* 
knowledge of human life is an absurdity aud 
utter lolly. This allows that the very pro¬ 
cesses of socialization must be directed 
towards the achievement of planned parent¬ 
hood. This crusade must be started as 
a part of socialization for the children. The 
adults should be educated by the agencies 
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responsible for with a humaniatic approach. 

There is no use of visiting the family 
planning staff to the villages even once a 
year if they can not sit with the villagers to 
talk to them with patience about their duties 
whioh they have been assigned. Without 
taking pains family planning can not be 
made a mass movement. 

If family planning is once injected in the 
veins of all and sundry with the emphasis 
of its consequent gains, it may come as a 
spontaneous activity. It can not be 
successful if it is imposed by enacting 
laws. It can be a success if it is injected 
into the conscience and inner-moat of the 
people. Duly self realisation of the magni¬ 
tude of the problem by the people is the 
surest and safest way for emancipation from 
f the burning problem of “incessant increase 
in population.’' Such realization is possible 
by educating the masses about its advantages 
aud disadvantages by not adopting it. The 
advantages should be demonstrated by the 
trainers as models. 

The role of educated rural youth can not 
be undermind in making such a movement a 
success. It should not be that they prove 
adverse examples for the people. A highly 
educated person enjoying high position in 
government and public has more than a 
dozen male children. Such persons really 
discourage the curbing of the overwhelming 


i * 

growth of population. What is required, is 
that this problem must be fought on WAr 
footings. For such an action, an army of 
honest, zealous, active, and sincere workers, 
is a pre-requisite. Need for such a scheme 
of implementation has not been earnestly 
felt by our governmeut and other agencies, 
so far. 

The following suggestions can be made : 

(1) The techniques of family planning 
should radically be changed. The approach 
should be humanistic rather than mechanistic. 

(2) The present plan envisages an urge 
only to the educated and the urban people 
who can read and write, as the main source 
of its propaganda is the press. This narrow 
arena should bs made broad based. The 
programme should appeal to all the T>G mill¬ 
ion couples of reproductive age in the 
country, rural and urban, illiterate aud edu¬ 
cated. 

(3) The planning should aim at heart¬ 
winning of the masses. People must be made 
convinced about % its significance for leading 
a better, prosperous, and healthy life. 

(4) such an objective a movement with 
a war-like spirit is neccssited. 

( 5 ) An army of honest, sincere, trained, 
and model workers is required who caa 
demonstrate its advantages to the people. 
Rural youth can help considerably ia solving 
this explosive problem. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENT IN THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

INDR A SEN KUMAR 


Economic growth in recent years has 
come to be reckoned overwhelmingly as a 
vital issue in economic thinking and analysis. 
We think of economic growth as the invest¬ 
ment of present resources for increased 
prospective production. It is customary 
to measure the development efforts of a 
country by the magnitude of its investment. 
The role of education, specially in an economy 
like that of ours where agriculture is a domi- 
neut issue, can hardly be overestimated in 
the realisation of the twin goals—of economic 
efficiency and social justice. ' 

An under developed country like India 
requires not only material assistance for 
rebuilding and revitalising her agriculture 
and industry, but an assistance for building 
up her 'infra-structure' for establishing an 
economic and social system, for educating 
her own people in technical and entrepren- 

arial skill as also for inculcating in them 
modern' attitudes and ideas and for genera¬ 
ting in them the requisite will and incentive 
for economic development. 

No one can deny the importance of human 
factor in economic development. It has been 
rightly observed by Dr. V. K. R. V., Rao 
that development is a compound of men and 
resources. Besides capital equipments and 
technology human factor is equally an impor¬ 
tant element. The secret is that human 
resources unlike other resources are almost 
infinitely elastic. If elevated to the position 


where he dreams of a new and better world, 
and realises his force and power, he would 
respond effectively to the accomplishment 
of the task of development; if neglected, 
he would serve as the main villain of the 
piece of economic development. 

Education is of immense importance both 
as an object of an immediate consumption 
and as a form of investment for future 
economic development. In any plan under 
a less-developed economy, there has been a 
deliberative and conscious attempt to decide 
what priority should be accorded to invest¬ 
ment in education. It is generally believed 
that economic growth starts with the cons¬ 
truction works such as construction of 

e 

dams, roads, buildings, railways capital goods 
and the like. Without any reflection on 
such a conviction, I shall not be incorrect in 
asserting that in a less developed economy 
like that of ours, the process of economic 
development should start with and mass 
education and mass-literacy. Education is a 
prerequiste to all other progresses. Some 
people are of the firm conviction that there 
must be a certain economic-base for future 
process of economic growth. In this sense, 
in our country the other forms of expendi¬ 
ture-expenditure on dAms, transport and 
machine plants etc. Should be given 
priority *mly when the base is already 
provided. 

Investment in education Is a wise ihveat- 
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ment in human capital—the capital which 
saves itself, invests itself and paves the way 
for functional and scientific economic growth. 
As told above education is both a form of 

« 

consumption and a kind of investment. It 
is something to consume like a bread, but 
at the same time like a dam or a canal 
it is something in which we invest for future 
production, ft is this compound nature of it 
that results into a different approach towards 
education in development. Thus conceived, 
education as a consumer service becomes 
something on which vje should save. 

Savings are inevitable for capital formation 
which can be obtained by economising on 
consumption. 

But when we consider education as an 
investment, we have to keep in mind whether 
educational investment is productive. 
Education is a superior consumer geod and 
so people ridicules it as a thing which has 
nothing directly to do with production., 
This is a highly poetic view of matters and 
Simultaneously a poetical insistence on the 
priority of dams, transport and machine 
tobls. But in recent economic literature 
there has been a growing tendency to appre¬ 
ciate the importance of educational outlays 
in accelerated production. Mr. Schultz and 
others have recently come out with a force¬ 
ful support for educational investment. 
According to them, a dollar or a rupee 
invested in the intellectual upliftment of 
of human being is likely to bring a greater 
increase in national income than a dollar or 
a rupee devoted to railway, dam and other 
tangible capital goods. This view point is 
exceedingly applicable a case of agricnltural 
planning in India. 


Illiteracy and lack of proper knowledge 
are serious drags on the economic develop¬ 
ment particularly the development of the 
Indian agriculture. To re.scue farmers and 
village labourers from illiteracy is an end in 
itself. But uo body would doubt that it is 
a first indispensable stepping-etone to any 
form of ageicuiturist progress. Education 
thus viewed, becomes highly productive form 
of investment. 

Capital formation in a country where 
the marginal propensity to consume is very 
high is question which is connected with the 
issue of generation of saving consciousness 
and bauking niindedness. So long as our 
farmers do not realise their responsibilities 
towards development plans, promotion of 
of saving-habit is extremely restricted. It 
requires mass-education so that they may be 
enabled to appreciate the importance of 
saving in the economisation of consumption, 
checking of wasteful expenditure and promo¬ 
ting national investment. Literacy and 
education by themselves are not sufficient 
they have to bo translated into functional 
literacy and education based on a develop¬ 
ment bias. It is the education and education 
alone which can make the mass-development 
conscious. 

It is quite distressing to note that out of 
the total illiterate population of the world 
which is estimated to be about 700 millions, 
the share of India is about 263 millians i.e. 
about 37 % of the world's illiterate popu¬ 
lation resides in India. It sounds strange 
that in face of this hard reality our planners 
have not given due stress on educational 
investment, causes of the failure of our plan 
are varied and changing. Defective 
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implementation and inefficient administra¬ 
tion alone can not explaih the failure. Maes 
illiteracy has a lot to do with the insufficient 
and halting progress. 

Conservatism, which dies very hard, • is a 
serious obstacle to agricultural progress in 
India. The only way to overcome the 
obstacle is through education. Even the most 
elementary education can have the way for 
the farmers to introduce new techniques. 
Only a literate farmer can understand a land 
reform and development and development 
programme Thus intellectual investment are 
essential to give fi .lip to changes to meet 
the ultimate needs of the agrarian economy 
nccessiciiftled by the policy of promoting 
economic growth. 

The failure of the Community, Develop¬ 
ment Programme is ao important instance 
of the lack of appreciation of educational 
outlays on the part of the Govt. Commu¬ 
nity Development Programme is an effective 
manifestation of ‘planning from below* a plan 
in which the contribution of the rural mass 
is considerably weighed. Tragically enough 
the Govt, have failed to educate the rural 
mass on this issue. Consequently, the farmers 
have not been able to avail themselves of 
varied facilities provided under the scheme. 

In the same manner, cooperative move¬ 
ment has proved itself to be a big hoax. In 
all our preceding plans, cooperative move¬ 
ment has been viewed and would be viewed 
probably in succeeding plans as a mass 
movement based on the principles of demo¬ 
cracy and self government,. But cooperation 
has failed considerably and horribly, because 
it has all along been viewed as a policy and 
not as a movement, the movoment which 
must have an educational bias. 


Cooperative farming could not find 
favour with the Indiau peasantry. With all 
force at my command, I would remark that 
the villain of the piece has been the lack of 
proper understanding of the issue. It is 
because of this lack of education that our 
farmer have been misled by those who have 
branded cooperative farming as ‘bringing 
communism by back-door* The simple but 
wrong arithmetic of agricultural produc¬ 
tion put by the conservative leaders has 
become convincing to our farmers. But the 
economic efficiency the cooperative farming 
fosters, the social justice which it bids to 
attain and a way of life that it intends to 
provide to the rural mass, are ail forgotten 
for want of adequate and proper edneation. 

Similarly, under the new fcheme of demo¬ 
cratic decentralisation, especially in the 
Panehayat Rij System, functional education 
has assumed vital importance, for the want 
of which it is feared to remain urtimplemen- 
ted or badly implemented. The whole Pancha- 
yat Raj System is based on a perfect and 
conscious understanding of the rural prob¬ 
lems, which requires a proper and functional 
education. 

Agricultural Information, have a vital 
role to play to-day in the accelerated agri¬ 
cultural production. It is not merely a 
process to communicate the Agricultural 
research results to the peasunts, it is an 
informal education for training and influen¬ 
cing farmers to adopt improved agricultural 
practices. Again, it is n»*t only a question 
that concerns educating and ensuing adoption 
of a specific improved technique, it is * 
questiou'of changing the very outlook of Ith* 
peasantry in order to make them reappnsive 
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to development. This would’wake up the 
latent instincts of the farmers to grasp new 
ideas of increasing production and to fight 
out inhibitive forces. The success of the 
package programme launched recently by 
the Govt, on the American patterns commonly 
known as ‘Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme' requires succesful and effective 
mass education and agricultural information. 

If illiteracy and ignorance continue, I 

have no doubt in my mind that they would 

hamper tho task of massive implementation 

of family planning programme specially 
* 

in rural arena. A rapid increase in 
population is a serious and explosive 
problem which has tho vast potentialities of 
of torpedoing the whole planning system and 
throwing the economy out of gears. The 


danger posed by it can be effectively met by 
maB9 education and proper information. It 
is here that investment in education becomes 
the wisest investment in human capita^ 
which will be exhausted and crippled with 
the passage of time under the crushing- 
wheels of ignorance and illiteracy resulting 
in complete loss of incentive and initiative 
for further economic development. 

Conclusively, we are all obsessed by the 
fear that if educational iiwestmeut is not 
significantly emphasised, a stage would reach 
in the process of economic growth where 
the economy would be marked by stagnancy 
and the task of achieving the goal of 'take 
off 1 and its subsequent stages would remain 
unaccomplished, to great discredit to our 
planners. 


THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 

KAMAL KISHORE 


Trade I’nions Iuut become ari integral pari 
of the modern civilization. They ate necessary 
concomitant* of the capitalist system of production 
and have a vital role to play in the contemporary 
industrial set up. In a developing country, 
where the process of planned economic develop¬ 
ment anticipates a considerable change in 
ideologies, thoughts and behaviour patterns of 
the people and th ir associations, the trade 
unions, as workers organizations, have to 
suitably modify their objectives, functions and 
obligations so as to accelerate the tempo of slow 
economic development of a country. 

The role of organised labour in the planned 
economic development has been appreciated by 
the governments of the developing countries 
which have given an early recognition, and 


acceptance lo trade unions as an institution in 
their social frame work. Trade unions play a 
decisive role in the formulation of developmental 
plans where labour policy aims at promising the 
labour a fair deal and a fair share in the fruits 
of economic development and rising productivity. 
The traditional role of trade unions—uncompro- 
misng pressure for the maximum obtainable 
w'ages and better working conditions—has become 
somewhat out of date in the modern contexl. 
With the increasing pace of development, trade 
unions have to shoulder great social responsi¬ 
bilities such as educating workers, inculcating the 
thrift habits amongst them, increasing their 
productivity , etc. etc. It is difficult to give an 
exhaustive list of contribution, which the trade 
unions can make to accelerate the economic 



progress. but some significant contributions, can 
definitely be brought out in this connection. 

In the first place, trade unions can play a 
vital role in maintaining industrial peace r and in 
creating a congenial industrial climate. The 
uigency of maintaining the uninterrupted indus- 
hial peace in a developing economy is of utmost 
importance for attaining increased production 
and to keep the economy on even keel. Indus¬ 
trial disputes in any segment of the economy 
disrupt the normal working of the whole of the 
economic .system, resulting into colossal loss. A 
developing economy like India's cannot afford 
llie luxury of economic disturbances caused by 
strikes. Trade unions can take a lead in averting 
the industrial crisis by adopting constructive 
and conciliatory approach in settling the indus- 
tiial disputes. They can enter into collective 
a'jreeinenls with management, obviating strikes 
and at the same time demanding fair deal to 
labour in the labour matters. Instances are not 
wanting, when the trade unions dissolved their 
mutual differences and united to meet the 
vliallenge of keeping the production going on 
uninterrupted)' . The adoption of (lode of 
Discipline \ I9 r >f>) and Indu>lrial Truce Resolution 
I 1962) are the two live instances of Unions 4 ’ 
cooperation in maintaining the industrial peace 
and in achieving the production targets through 
uninterrupted work. 

Secondly, trade unions can help tremendously 
in increasing production and thereby the national 
income. The key to economic advancement and 
welfare of the workers lies in greater production 
and higher productivity. It is only through the 
continuous flow of goods coining out of factories 
and other industrial undertaking that the 
wealth of the country is augmented and the 
standards of living can show an upward trend. 
The glaring rise in the individual and the 
national income can bring those goods and 
services within the reach of all types of citizens, 
including the working class, which will be the 
real beginning of the retreat of poverty and 
squalor. The trade union leaders can advise and 
guide union members along proper lines and 
actively participate in the schemes initiated at 
various levels for increasing production and 
productivity. lti dll discussions regarding 
measures for augmenting production, workers 
fnust be consulted and encouraged to come forth 
Jvitn their suggestions, because it is they who 
nave to show results, Prihce Phillip,- the Duke 
f d Edinburgh has aptly remaked “Industry is 
only a means to an end and not an end itself. It 


is people that come first. Their life—in and out 
of working hours—is really the only important 
thing, particularly in any country which pro¬ 
fesses to be democratic.” It has to be clearly 
appreciated that the workers can -only breathe, 
life into industry and not the industry itself. 
Their interests, efforts and loyality to the industry 
are of great importance in achieving the ends and 
objectives laid down in the developmental plan. 

Thirdly, the trade unions can play an effective 
role in dispelling the ignorance of workers by 
spieading education and knowledge amongst them, 
the lack of which has been an impediment on 
the path of economic and social progress of the 
count rv. The utter ignorance of workers in 
under-developed economies* has not only 
influenced their ‘work-efficiency’, but also has 
kept thorn awav from understanding the impor¬ 
tance and implications of the plan-process, 
which arc operating them. Resides interpreting 
the management plans faithfuly to their members, 
the hade unions can arrange for the training of 
workers’ representatives in the specific techniques 
of methods of study and work measurment. For 
the general working class the trade unions can 
contribute much by organising the workers’ 
educational and vocational training programmes. 
Though in case of vocational training programmes, 
the trade unions in developing economies may 
experience some difficulty, emanating from the 
paucity of financial resources.' Rut the partici¬ 
pation bv the government or industry in such 
training programmes will propel the workers to 
join them regularly. 

Fourthly, the role of the trade unions can be 
commended mu< lr in respect of mobilising small 
savings. Workers’ unions can help a good deal 
in the process of mobilisation of small savings by 
inculcating in them thrift habit and boosting up 
tire formation of multipurpose cooperatives. 
They can take a lead by promoting and assisting 
in the small savings drives launched by the 
government, by offering voluntary services for, 
road building and other projects and, by persua¬ 
ding the workers to participate in Government- 
sponsored schemes of compulsory savings or wage 
increments in Government bonds instead of cash. 

Other directions in which trade unions can 
be of inestimable help are as varied as the 
innumerable needs of the workers themselves in 
a progressive society. The migratory character of 
the working population of developing countries 
particularjy in India and uncongenial industrial 
climate are factors against a stable labour force. 
Differences of language, caste, regipn and 
religion are factors which occasionally militate 


against association of mutual welfare. The 
appalling conditions of living and housing as 
well as great insecurity in the industrial life, 
coupled with inadequate ami infant schemes of 
social security, always repel the workers and they 
long for return to their villages. The role of 
trade unions in this context becomes more con¬ 
structive in nature rather than contributory. The 
Director General or I.L.O,. in his report to the 
37th Session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference has very aptly remarked “The Trade 
Union may be one of the most powerful instiumcnt 
for creating a new industrial society and for 
helping the new lecruit from the rural community 
to adjust to the conditions of the industrial life”. 

Trade Unions by organizing recreational 
programmes would not only be able to provide 
the workers with rich entertainments but also 
bring about a diaslic change in their idbde of 
thinking which is so vital in a democratic set up. 
The promotion of physical, culture, sports and 
games is another important area in which trade 
unions can lake initiative. They can initiate and 
promote cooperative societies among their workers 
in order to improve their economic conditions, 
ffye formation of cooperative housing societies 
with the help of the Government and the industry 
can help in the process of adjustments. Thus the 
workers would find a great pleasure in the urban 
society whicli mav help in minimising the village 
nexus and maintaining a stable labour force. By 
helping in the promotion of cottage and subsidiary 
industries they can contribute to the welfare of 
families, the retired people and temporary 
unemployed colleagues. 

Above all, they can help in widening the 
mental horizon of their members by cultivating 
an awareness in them that their work is.not only 
important for themselves or the undertaking for 
which th**y work, but for the country as a whole 
and that by translating into practice all progressive 
olicies, they can contribute their mite to the 
uiiding up of a welfare state whose objective is 
the socio-economic growth of all the citizens. 
Central Labour Organisation—A Case . 

We have fully examined the role of trade 
unions in the process of economic development* 
But the fruits of economic growth and non econo- 
hue status which the trade unions want to accom¬ 
plish will remain Unaccomplished if the trade 
Unions are disintegrated, weak and competitive. 
Since unionism in India is loosely knit, the trade 
unions are 1 raught with many grave # defects, 
*uch as poor organisation, small size, tight 
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finances, inter-union rivalry, feeble influence in 
collective bargaining and consequently, little say 
in political and economic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. These factors combining together make 
existence of the trade unions almost staggering 
and ineffective in India. 

In ordei to make the existing trade unions 
more effective and vocal, what is required is the 
pooling of their * resources and conserving of 
their strength in a central labour organisation, 
which may emerge as their spokesman in labour 
matters. It is a cooperative way in the realm of 
labour organisation through which some thing 
can be achieved and through which labour can 
exert its collective influence on socio-economic, 
and political affairs of the country. Such a 
central organisation would serve as a pre-requisite 
for successful collective bargaining, which h 
the accepted process of industrial relations in 
modern society. With a swelling number of 
loyal and devoted members such organisation 
would be considered to be a financially stronger, 
administratively efficient, organisationally vocal in 
labour policies and morally high. Again, a 
well organised central union, which maintains an 
efficient office, manned by full time officials, who 
can undertake the work of research and negotia¬ 
tions is worthy of emulation. It provides a form 
to the workers to keep cordial relations and can 
safeguard the intersts of the workers at large. 1 
It can guide and advise union members, enter 
into collective agreements and negotiations 
effectively and fight the case of union members 
intelligently and strongly in case any industrial 
dispute arises. It can exercise enormous influence 
in shaping the economic, political and social 
policies of hte Government and can have an 
effective voice in labour matters. It is a pre-con¬ 
dition to the evolution of industrial democracy 
and maintenance of fairly good record of indus¬ 
trial relations. With an elaborate propaganda 
machinery ?t is capable to counter act any filthy 
propaganda and other charges levied against it 
and can trigger off its demonstrations against any 
on siaught* of management and the Government* 

It can enhance the prestige of workers’ community 
by making successful the experiences of industrial 
democracy and carve out a respectable place for 
its members on Works Committees, Joint Manage¬ 
ment Councils and other Joint Consultation 
bodies. The most vital and important element ofi 
strong unionism is that it can produce good and 
intelligent leadership, which is imperative to 
control the trade unionism in the country*, 
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Th° Kojfua EmlJ/t/tialr 

The following viewa about the nature and 
origin of the Koyna Earthquake are repro¬ 
duced from grinne and Culture. These are 
excerpts from an article in ^/. S<*. h>d. AVs. 
by D. N. Wadia F.R.S. 

This eaithquake lid" been a pu/zle In geolo¬ 
gists, as during iceordrd htslniy the Deo an 
Peninsula muiIIi of the Satpura range ha> been 

an area ol gicat stability liee fiont am majoi 
seismic di^luibam es. 1 hi'* legion ha*' been 

wholly iminline fioin any folding <u compression 

)»y orogenir oi lei tonic distuibanees dining a long 

course of geological ages and has not experienced 

any earthquake except sympathetic tremors from 

quakes originating from sui rounding regions— 

land or sea. During the Jast two centuries, 75 

major earthquakes, many of them disastrous have 

keen recorded In India : all of these wete eon- 

fined to the known seismic hell of the earth 

crossing India. This hell connecting with the 

banian arc runs through the Makran legion, the 

Sind-Baluehislan border to the Pamii plateau to 

the north. The southern edge of the belt from 

Wazirislun through Punjab runs along the 

Himalayan foot to Assam, thence along the Arakan 

range and connects through the Andaman Islands 

to Sumatra. The epicentres of the 75 historic 

earthquakes are all located within or close around 

this region. Not one of these caused, except 

* s 'inpathetic tremors, any major disturbances, much 

less any damage, in the Deccan area south of 

die Salpuras. It is only when the area shaken 

hv the Koyna quake is full) investigated, mapped 

an <l the isoseismal lines carefully delineated 

duit any worthwhile deduction can be drawn 

regarding the origin or the cause of this 

earthquake. 
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Prom the seismograph data so far collected 
and the arei alfeeled by the quake to varying 
degrees of inteiisilv. as easuallv reported in the 
piesv. Mime tentative deductions can he made 
ieg,nding the nature ol the kovna quake. The 
vie\\v pit **enti d heir iriav he regarded as prox isional 
till the area is full) and earelullv mapped and 
the seismic data from tin* ,*> oi 1 observatories 
within lh« j aiea aie pul dished and lorrelated. 

f 

'1 in Vaccinia Press 

Mr. N. Sri Ram, while laying the corner 
stone of the new building for the Vasanta 
Pre§9 of the Theosophical Society at Adyar 
in April 19(58, said (as reported in The 

TJn’Osnphisf) : 

The Vasanta Press, although dedicated to the 
Society’s work, was started as a private under¬ 
taking hv Di, Annie Besant, Slit* laid the 
foundation-stone of its building on White* Lotus 
Day in 190«‘, and it wa 4 * her inspiration and 
constant help, financial and of other sorts, which 
sustained the Press during the period of her 
Presidentship. I am sure that inspiration continues. 
She bequeathed the Press to the Society when she 
passed awav I hose who mu reeded her have also 
regarded the Press with a certain special affection, 
if 1 may use that word, as it has continued its 
woik all .dong, remaining a feature of the 
Society’s activities at Adyar. 

We are obliged to erect a new building for 
the Press, because the old building, as it was 
designed in 190b, does not lend itself to the 
growth of the work which has since taken place. 
It is not «*o constructed as to facilitate the flow 
of woik neiessary in a modern press. But we 
will now have a new building designed very 
carefully to suit the requirements of the Press, 
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ami this silt? been chosen both for its suitability 
and with reference to possible new developments 
in this particular area of the Society’s estate. 

The Press was named Vasanta Press after 
Dr. Annie Besant, and when this building is 
completed, it will be situated in ari area of the 
estate which bears her name, Besant Gardens. 
So I am \ery happy to dedicate this building to 
the work of a Press, so closely associated with 
our late revered President, Dr. Annie Besant. 
The purposes for which the Press exists, the 
type of service it renders, the standards which it 
maintains, nut only as regards the work it turns 
out but also as regards the manner in which the 
work is carried on, will continue, l am sure, to 
make this Press unique amongst the various 
presses in this country. 

I dedicate this new building, and re-dedicate 
the Vasanta Press, to the service of the eternal 
Wisdom, and equally to the cause of human 
advancement, the enlightenment, happiness and 
peace which only that Wisdom can bring. 

[On the afternoon of April 3rd, a further 
event in the history of the Vasanta Press took 
place when the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, 
accepted on behalf of the Theosophical Society 
and the Vasanta Press, a new Heidelberg Cylinder 
Printing machine, donated by the American 
Section, which was formally presented on their 
behalf by Mrs. Kathrine Perkins. 1 

Making Marketing Easy 

The following paragraphs are reproduced 
from the Press Information Bureau Bulletin 

of the Government of India : 

An efficient system of marketing of farm 
produce plays a vital role in the economic develop¬ 
ment of a predominantly agricultural country 
like India. The prosperity of the nation is closely 
linked with the prosperity of the farmer which 
in turn is dependent on the profitable disposal 
of hi9 produce. Incentive in the form of 
assurance of a ready market and a remunerative 
price for all that he produces essential in 


order to lenlhuse the farmer to produce more. 

The 1,800 and odd agricultural markets all 
over the country, regulated under the Agricultural 
Produce Markets Acts, provide this incentive by 
making available to the cultivator a market which 
he can enter with confidence and where he can 
get the maximum return for his produce. 

Bene fits to Producers 

Regulation of agricultural markets has 
proved to be a boon to the cultivator. The 
advantages arc manifold. It has introduced a 
system of competitive buying ; helped to eradicate 
malpractices ; rationalised market charges ; 
ensured the use of standardised weights and 
measures ; and evolved a suitable machinery for 
settlement of disputes between sellers and buyers 

In addition to the monetary benefits accruing 
to the producer-seller the invisible benefits ol 
regulation of markets, which do not admit ^ot 
rigorous evaluation in monetary terms, are also 
very important. The open auction system of sale, 
prompt payment of sale proceeds and reliable 
and up-to-date market information have 
strengthened the confidence of the growers and 
paved the way for larger sales in the regulated 
markets. 

Adequate facilities for comfortable stay.of the 
cultivators and for the proper display of theii 
produce have also been provided in the market 
areas. There are separate parking places for 

carts and drinking water facilities for cattle. 
The cultivator need no longer be in a hurry 
pack off, disposing of his produce at a throw 
away price, because of lack of facilities for his 
slay in the market area for awaiting a bettc 
deal. 

It is estimated that in the areas covered b 
regulated markets more than 90 per cent < 
agricultural produce is now brought to the? 
markets. This significant shift in the pattern <■ 
marketing is indicative not merely of econo# 1 
advantages but also of. the psychologic 
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assurance which the regulation markets has 

’engendered. 

Social Defence Arrangements by Government 

The elaborate set up of offices and 
departments for assuring Social Defence in 
India Fgivos picture of a healthy and pro¬ 
gressive outlook. The factual conditions are 
known to persons who come closer to things. 
The 1967-68 Report of the Department of 
Social Welfare, Government of India gives 
a resume which is worth studying : 

1. Social Defence in India covers the 
following fields : 

(a) (.’arc, protection and treatment of 
neglected, delinquent, uncontrollable 
and victimised children under the 
provisions of the Children Acts. 

(hi Probation Services under the Pro¬ 
bation of Offenders Act. 

(r) Suppiession of Immoral Traffic in 
women and' girls. 

fd) Social & Moral Hygiene and Aftercare 
Services. 

(el Control and eradication of Beggary, 
(f) Welfare Services in Prisons. 

2. All the above coneetional services arise 
from the implementation of the statutory provisions, 
which are enforced by Slate lJnion Territory 
Oovernments. The entire Social Defence 
Programme consists of rent rally sponsored 
schemes and the States implementing these are 
eligible to 50% Central assistance. The Social 
Defence Schemes already initiated during a 
Five Year Plan become the responsibility of the 
State Governments at the end of the five Near 
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period. 

3. The Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services which is a Subordinate office of the. 
Department is the agency which coordinates, 
advises and helps the State Governments to 
promote these services by formulating Schemes, 
providing technical assistance collecting statistical 
information etc. on an All India basis. 


A, Juvenile Delinquency in 
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4. Juvenile delinquency is a symptom of 
social and economic disorganisation which reflect# 
in defiant behaviour. 

5. To deal with problem of destitution, 
delinquency and exploitation of children, the 
Children Act provides the statutory frame work for 
juvenile courts and correctional institutions for 
children, 


0. The Slates of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Madras. Maharashtra, Mysore, Uttar 
Pradesh • and West Bengal had earlier 

enarled their own Children Acts w'hich 

are heinci enforced in the respective 
Stales. During the year under report the Punjab 
framed their Rules under the East Punjab 
Children Act 1919 and initiated preliminary steps 
for their implementation. 

7. The Central Children A< t of 1960 which 
is being implemented in Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh was extended also to the Union Territory 
of Pondicherry. 


o. So far tin' States of Assam, Bihar, Jammu 
& Kashmii, Nagaland, Orissa and Rajasthan have 
no Children Acts on - their Statute Book. 
The State of Madhya Pradesh , has a 
Children 'Vet which is not yet enforced. 
The Central Government has urged upon theed 
Stales to enac t and implement the Children Acts 
at the earliest. During the Annual Plan discussions 
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for 1968-69 some of the above States envisaged 
schemes fur the enactment and implementation 
of the Children Acts during the year 1968-69. 
Children Courts 

9. There were 83 Juvenile Courts and c 
Welfare Boards functioning. As the Act is extended 
to newer areas, these agencies have a very vital 
role in promoting the treatment programme* 
for needy children. 

Remand [Observation Homes t 

10 These Homes provide temporary shekel 
to children remanded by the Juvenile Courts while 
their eases are pending. They are also tc 
function as receiving and classification , centres. 


There are 113 such Homes run by State Govern¬ 
ments and voluntary organisations with a 
capacity of 7,000 children. Two new Remand 
Homes were set up by Gujarat and Uttar 
Pradesh States during llie year. 

Children Homes 

11. The Central Children Act, 1960 meant 
for Union Territes, only has provision for 
separate Children Homes fur Destitute Children 
coming under the Children Act. Thus Statutory 
Children's Home existed in the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion. The l nion Terilory of Pondicherry has set 
up an Observation-cum-Clfildren Home at Pon¬ 
dicherry in September, 1967. 

12. There arc a large number of Orphanages 

and Children’s Homes run by Government and 
voluntary agencies which admit children h\ direct 
admission. Some of them are also recognised as 
fit Pci sons Institutions under the Stair Acts. 
During 1967-6o, 121 -ueh florins with an 

accommodation of 1,200 children were in existence. 

Certified Schools 

i. . 

1.5. Certified Schools are intended for 
training and treatment of children which are 
committed by the Juvenile Courts to Mich 
institutions for specific period. There were 50 
Government run institutions and 70 recognised 
institutions in the country. During the ) ear under 
report, improvements in the working of these 
schools wer“ reported by various Stales. The 
Certified School at Pangalore was moved to a 
new building. 

Borstal Schools 

M. Borstal Schools Act covers the age 
group of Juvenile Offenders of 10—21 . At present, 
9 Borstal Schools exist in the country with the 
total capacity of 2,200 Juveniles.' Educational 
courses and Vocational Training provided in 
these Schools helps considerably in the rehabilita¬ 


tion and adjustment of youthful offenders in 
Society. 

B . Probation Services 

15. Probation is a method of treatment of 
offenders without sending them to institutions in 
the setting of the family and the community under 
Statutory Orders of the Court which describes 
certain conditions, and where the probationer is 
expected to remain under the guidance and 
Mipervfaion <»f a Probation Officer. Some of the 
Slate*, have their own Probation of Offenders 
\cl while the Centra! Piobalion of Offenders Act 
I9.fi! is an All India measure, which is now 
implemented in most of the States. 

16. During the year under report, Probation 
Services were extended in Madras, Punjab, Gujarat 
and Pondichci i y. 

C Suppression of Immoral Traffic in If'omen and 
(Hr Is del 1956 

17. This Act is a central legislation imple¬ 
mented in al! the States and provides for keeping 
brothels, allowing premises to he used as brothels, 
living on earning of prostitution, soliciting and 
carry ing on prostitution in the vicinity of the 
public place. The Act provides also for selling 
up ol Protective Homes where the women and 
giil* confirm under the provision of the Act can 
be given protection, shelter and treatment. 60 
Protective Homes in the various States were 
functioning during the year under report. 

I). Moral & Social Hygiene. & After-Care Services 

IB. This programme which was initated in 
1957 now covers all the Stales with facilities for 
District Shelters and State level Homes for those 
who are in need of Protection, shelter and after¬ 
care. Some of the Homes have also been declared 
as Protective Homes under the S.I.T. Act. 

19. Department of Social Welfare have set 
up a Committee in October 1967 under the 
Chairmanship of Smt. Raksliu Saran to review 
the existing institutional and lion-institutional 
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and rehabilitation. There existed 25 such posts v ; ; 


services for women and girls facing moral and 
social danger. The report of the Committee is 
expected in the middle of 1968. 

20. The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India and its State Branches are 
engaged in educative propaganda against the 
evil of commercialised vice and the Government 
of India gives financial assistance to this 
organisation. 

E. Eradication of Beggary 

21. Bengal) is a ^yslem “f social and 
economic disoiganisalion ami U more of an 
urban problem. Hie States of Andhra Pradesh, 
As‘■am, Bihar, Gujaial, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kerala, Madias, Maharashtra, Mysore and 
West Bengal have legislation on this subject. 
Anti-beggary measims ar<* in progress in tbe 
Union Territory of Delhi under the Bombas 
Prevention of Begging Act, 191)9. 

22. The Studs Group earliei established to 
-tudy the subject bad rec ommended launching 
of K) Pilot Projects during the fourth Plan. 
The institutional sersife** under the pioposal 
coxers diversified instilulions for lepers, for 
mentally retarded, for the aged and infirm, for 
the physically handicapped besides svoik centres 
for tbe correction of aide bodied beggars. It has 
not 'been possible to launch the projects due to 
paucity of funds. 

28. Besides, a piograrnme fm noii-inslitu- 
tional services for pieveulion of juvenile 
delinquency and vagrancy have been implemented 
in three cities. During the year, the Government 
of Gujarat have sanctioned one project lor the 
non-institutivUial piograrnme for Ahmedabad. 

E. Welfare Services in Prisons 

24. Under this scheme, Welfare Officers have 
been sanctioned to work with the jails to do case 
work and liaison work with the prisoners and 
their families outside. They also help the 
prisoners after their discharge in job placement 


with various prisons. 
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C. Technical Advice to the States 

25. (i) The Stale Governments and Union 
Territories were advised to implement fully the 
Children Acts in their States. 

(ii) The Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services has compiled a National Register for* 
Research and Publications in the field of Social 
Defence by collecting information from all the 
Universities, Research Bodies and Schools of 
Social Work. 

(iii) Stales were requested to adopt 
unifoim ‘•tandards for Welfare Services in 
Prisons by prescribing a job-chart for Welfare 
Officers in Prisons. 

fix') The State Governments were pursued 
to implement the recommendations of the All 
India Jail Manual Committee. An uptodate 
review of the position as obtaining in December, 

1967 was taken. 

Is) With a view to assess the adequacy of 
the Crntial Children Act I960 which is being 
enforced in Delhi Administration, a study of 
file wot kins of the Children Art has hern under¬ 
taken in collaboration with the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion . 

i\i) The Buieau also published tbe following 

statistics duiing the year : 

i i) Statistical report relating to Borstal' 

Schools lor the scar 1963 and 1964. 

¥ 

(ii) Statistical report on Rematldj. 

Observation Homes for 196*1. 
tiii) Statistical report on Protective, 
Homes and District Shelters in India 

1961. 

tiv) Statistical report on Borstal 

Schools in India 1965. 

(siil A research project to cover the case 
studies of l.000 adult criminals from all the. States 
is under preparation at the. Central Bureau of 
Correctiohal Services . v 
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Israel’s Occupied Areas 

The following are reproduced from the 
Jewish Frontier , February 1968. This 
journal ia published from New York : 

It is now over seven months since areas 
containing about a million Arabs came under 
Israel’s rules as the result of the six Day 
War. If wo remember that, only short time 
ago this large Tpopulationl greater than that 
of several United Nations members, had been 
fed a daily diet of hatred and incitement 
against the Jews, it is extraordinary how 
smoothly they have settled down under 
Israeli rule. There has actually been less 
trouble and public unrest in the “West 
Bank" area during the past half year than 
there was when it formed part of King 
Hussein’s “Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan.” 

According to the census of August- 
September last year, the population of these 
areas.totals about 99?,000 •, 597,000 in the 
West Bank, of whom 60,000 are living in 
refugee camp : 356,000 in the Gaza Strip 
(175,000 in refugee camps) ; 33,000 in north¬ 
ern Sinai, and 6400 in the Golau Heights. 

A comparison with the previous figures 
is instructive. The latest Egyptian estimate 
for the population of the Gaza Strip was 
154,000. As few Arabs left the area after 
the War, there is no doubt that the differ- 
3nee of almost a hundred thousand was due 
to inflated Egyptian statistics. The Jorda¬ 
nian census of 1961 gave 730,000 as the 
)opulation of. the West Bank. As many 
Arabs moved to the East Bank and other 
&rab countries, the natural increase in the 
area was probably more or less balanced by 


the departures. Taking into account the 
well-known and admitted inflation of refugee 
rolls, it seems clear that not much more than 
a hundred thousand left during the fighting 
and after the War. Many of the&e were, no 
doubt, motivated simply by unreasoning 
fear ; the refugees in the camps knew that 
they would, in sny case, receive rations from 
the UN Relief and Works Agency. Those 
who left after the end of the hostilities did 
so generally to rejoin relatives, safeguard 
sources of income, or look after business 
interests. 

Israel’s policy in these areas has been, 
first and foremost, to look alter security ; 
second, to interfere as little as possible with 
the lives of the population •, and, third, to 
give whatever assitar. ce was possible in resto¬ 
ring and improving civilian seivices and eco¬ 
nomic activities. Local government has been 
left intact ; it is noteworthy that all heads of 
municipalities and other local authorities 
have remained iu office. Arab leaders in the 
areas have been told : wo don’t ask you to 
love ns ; all we expect you to do is to look 
after the welfare of your own people. 

Israeli officials have been sent into the 
areas to get agriculture working smoothly, 
to help re-open schools, to organize pnblic 
works, such as road-buildiDg, to provide 
employment, and to arrange for social wel¬ 
fare payments. The number of Israeli 
officials has been kept down to a minimum : 
at the end of the year, for example, there 
were nine Jews out of 4,600 employed ‘in the 
education system, seven out of 760 in health 
and five out of 1,400 in agriculture. 

Water and electricity installations dama- 



ged daring the fighting were repaired by 

A' 

September ; water supplies were expanded 
in the main towns and irrigation improved. 
The Gaza Strip has been linked to the Israeli 
power grid, and most of the occupied areas 
connected with the Israel telephone system. 
Equipment and medicines have been supplied 
for hospitals and serious cases sent to Israel 
for treatment; Arabs from Gaza and the 
We9t Bank are now a familiar sight at the 
Hadassah hospital. Three thousand persons 
have been inoculated against malaria, aud 
Gaza Strip infants vaccinated against polio. 

The opening of the schools was delayed 
in the West Bank owing to Jordanian incite¬ 
ment and propaganda. The Jordanian deno¬ 
unced teachers who remained at their post and 
parents who sent their children to school as 
traitors, and offered to pay the salaries of all 
teachers who would not take up their posts. 
There was also some trouble over the Israeli 
Government's decision that text-books con¬ 
taining incitement against the Jews and Israel 
could not be used until the offending material 
had been cut Jout. After a while, however, 
the unrest Subsided, and school have been 
opened all over the area, 

Perhaps the greatest success of the Isreali 



administration has been in agriculture^ 

Machinery, aid and guidance were provided 
for the Arab farmers, who showed themselves 
ready to forget politics and learn the method* ; 
which had produced such excellent respite 
in the Israeli-Arab villages which they visited. 
Despite the absence of peace, Israel freely 
permitted West : Bank farmers to cart their 
produce across the Jordan for sale on the 
East Bank, and the Jordanian Government 
quietly acquiesced. While, during the 

past two decades, only a tourist could cross 
from Jordan into Israel, there is now a 
considerable peaceful traffic across the 
case-fire lines. As a result the excellent. 

i 

harvest of past year has been entirely sold. 

Some was sent acroGs the Jordan, some 

exported by sea, with Israeli assistance, and V 

some sold in Israel itself. * 

Israeli banks opened branches in the 

occupied areas : the local, banks could not 

not be reopened because most for their asset* 

were held in Amman. In the West Bank, 

both the Jordanian dinar and the • Israel 
pound are recognized as legal tender; in 

the Gaza Strip, Egyptian currency wa* 

exchanged for Israeli {money at a favorable 

rate. 









Reviews 


India Mother of Us AH :/ Editor Cham an 


Lai. Published by him from Modern School, 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi-1. Demy 
Oct. pp. 160. Price not given. The book is 
a collection of texts showing the various 
facts of Indian Civilisation and culture. 
The editor's thesis is that all nations owe 
something to India and ‘that human civili¬ 
sation grew largely out of inspirations that 
had their source in India. 

Collected Worhs oj Mahatma (hindhi : 

vol. 26 Published by the Publication Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Price Rs. 9 00 
pp. xxiv 608 Royal Qto. This volume con¬ 
tains numerous letters, telegrams, speeches, 
messages, notes etc. of Mahatma Gandhi. 

T?rt Book of Indian Ca It arc : By 

Chaman Lai. Demy Oct. pp. 240 cloth bound, 
guilt letters, art jacket, Price Rs. 10*00. The 
book is a fine compendium of Indian thought 
and’ wisdom. One will find in it many 
intellectual gems of great value which the 
author has collected for his readers carefully 
and with remarkable discrimination. 


Dhrangafnka and its Critics : By Dr. R. 
Krishna Moorthy. Demy Oct pp. xxii-f3?)2 
cloth bound, dust jacket, price Rs. 30*00 
(42 sh, S 7T>0) Ivavyalaya : Publishers. 
Mysore. The author is the head of the 
department of Sanskrit, Karnatak University 
Dhawar. This book dealing with Ananda- 
vardhanas’ Dhvanyaloka will : be found very 
useful by scholars for .a critical appreciation 
of the Dhvani theory of {Sanskrit poetr}*. 
Anandavardhana was accepted as the great- 
est exponent of Dhvani theory during the 
three hundred years 9th-l2th century after 
which the importance of his magnum opus 
was lost sight of until the revival of Sanskrit 
studies took place in the 20th century. The 
author has spared no pains in making his 
critical study as complete as possible. 

Third Five Year Plan Progress Report 

: Ryl, Qto 412, Published Iby the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics of 
Madhya Pradesh together with a Hindi 
version of the same. The Report is quite 
elaborate and informative and gives 'one a 
good idea of the range and complexity of 
the Plan. A. C. 
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NOTES 


Humanity follows a path of progress 
which is full of obstacles, of various kinds. 
There are great big boulders of such 
enormous proportions that no one can move 
forward without removing them. There are 
also deep pits and chasms which have to 
be filled or bridged and quicksands that 
require corrective hardening. These obstru¬ 
ctions when described non-metaphorically 
and in their true sociological perspective 
are found to be the personal or collective 
expression of human ignorance, fanaticism! 
superstition; anti-social urges, base selfish¬ 
ness, bad instincts and criminal tendencies. 
Whosoever triee to improve human know¬ 
ledge, faith, the principles on which human 
Institutions rest, the organisation of society, 
the political order, leaderships or ideals 
prevailing in religion or anything which 
concerns group conduct and behaviour ; 
usually meets with opposition from some 
person or persons who desire something 
lifferent or wish to carry on without 
iccepting anything new* This sort of 


opposition becomes quite frantic and fren¬ 
zied at times. Persons feel very strongly 
about matters in an irrational manner and 
act excitedly beyond all proportion to the 
importance of the questions involved. No¬ 
where can these excessive outbursts of 
unreason and upheavals of unjustified 
emotion be expressed more clearly than 
in the assassination of persons of great 
social importance. We doubt if any one 
ever went out to destroy a socially valuable 
life with any great human advantage. If 
advantages existed, even then the approach 
to those gains would be wrong if carried 
out through murders. For, if a social, 
religious or political reformer did not indulge 
in killings to achieve his objective, there 
would be no reason why his oppooers should 
try to remove him by murder* Murder in 
other words is not a rationally or humanly 
justifiable method of solving any problems 
or settling any differences of opinion or 
attitudes. For, in ‘that case jungle law will 
soon replace the methods and principles 
established by civilised humanity and man¬ 
kind will have to go back ten thousand* years 



i 


to begin their march for progress all oyer 
again. We have instances of assassinations 
from time to time throughout the known 
period of human history. Some were the 
work of mad men, some perpetrated by 
fanatical opposers or groups who thought the 
removal of the victims would be of great 

o' « 

advantage to them. We cannot, of course, 
find that assassinations do actually yield the 
desired results. Quite often these crimes 
react in a contrary manner, and injure rather 
than benefit the murderers, cause. One of 
the earliest assassinations in history was the 
murder- of Julius Caesar by certain conspi¬ 
rators led by Brutus and Cassius. Both 
these aristocratic killers were followers of 
Pompey whom Julius Caesar had defeated in 

oattle. Brutus and Cassius were pardoned 
• 

>y Caesar and raised to high position. They 
However turned ungratefully inimical to 
Daesar and took a leading part in his ass¬ 
assination. Their idea was to become 
ceding men in thq Republic of Rome ; but 
DaesaVs supporter Mark Antony defeated 
ihem at Philippi and both of them committed 
micide. The assassination of Julius Caesar 


remain only suspicions. John Kennedy was 
a great humanitarian and a believer in the 
equality of all men. His brother Robert 
was a believer in the same principles of 
equality, justice and the maintenance of 
human rights in full. * Martin' Luther King 
was a saintly person who hoped to solve the 
colour problem of America through love. 
All these men died at the hand of assassins 
and the similarity of their beliefs and ideals 
made one think that certain persons were 
planning to kill all leaders who advocated 
the equality of Negroes and white Americans. 
There were certain groups and organisations 
which wanted to retain the colour bar ; but 
there were single individuals too who belie¬ 
ved in the superiority of white people in a 
fanatical manner. The crimes could have 
been the result of organised effort or indivi¬ 
dual fanaticism and hatred. No one can 
say what was behind these terrible crimes. 
One can only say that these assassinations 
have dragged the name of the U. S. A. down 
to a very low level. The ideals that the 
people of the U. S. A. uphold are beginning 
to be considered to be a false front* 


therefore was of no advantage to Brutus and 
Cassius or their friends. Other assassina- 
iions during the centuries that followed in 
rarious countries did not always benefit 
hose who committed the crimes. Tn many 
ifeses, of course, the murderers had no clear 
;Ut objective at all and nobody could say 
rhy the crimes were committed The recent 
;lut in assassinations in the U. 8. A. has 
teen connected with the question of fuller 
ivil rights for the Negroes ,* but one cannot 
ip.' point anything precisely enough to 
lcriminate any person or persons. There 
re Jague and general suspicions fjhieh 


One India — (hie Nation 

Modern Indians who developed a scienti¬ 
fic and pragmatic outlook on Indian nation¬ 
hood had been without exceptions believers 
in the unity of the various peoples of India 
to form one India and one nation. That 
happened because culturally and in many 
other ways all Indians form a single A solid 
group of hundreds of millions of persons who 
are quite distinctly recognisable as separate 
from other peoples of Asia and the world. The 
various peoples ol India may speak different 
languages but basically th*»+ languages ''..are 




India*being largely evolved out 
of the same or similar roots of Prakrits or 
Sanskrit* Later mixture of Arabic, Persian 
or English and some other European langu¬ 


ages also did not accentuate the separateness 
of the Indian languages, but brought them 
close to one another. It is only when the 
leaders tried to put Hindi on a 
id to give that one Indian language 
a position of superiority to other Indian 
languages out of all proportion to the useful¬ 
ness and development that Hindi had 

attained; that the linguistic complexity of 
India received special notice and gave rise to 
a political problem of great force and inten¬ 
sity. On the religious Bide Indians had 

many codes, beliefs, saints, prophets, rituals 
and festivals but all those various sociolo¬ 
gical tit-bits were clearly Indian and could 
exist side by side without giving rise to 
political problems. The British were the 
first to make political use of religious diff¬ 
erences and after them, and induced by them, 


Congress 
pedestal ai 


came the Muslim League. The Hindu 
Mahasabha was a natural outcome of reli¬ 
gion—based political ideas. Mr. Jinnah’s 
two nation theory, however fake and deta¬ 
ched from the facts of sooial history it might 
have been grew roots in the half-educated 
minds of millions of Muslims and some 
Hindus! leading to communalism of an evil 
kind. .Even after the partition of India, 
the evil persisted and ill feeling between 
communities became a part of the Indo- 
Pakistani political outlook. In Pakistan the 
Hindus became second class citizens with no 
rights and a precarious position in point of 
personal Safety; while in India Ibme 
Muslims wart given a red carpet treatment as 
ft mattsr of policy, Without in any way Impro- 


" , • t I i • “ 1 • ] . , 

ving the economic position of the general If 
run of poor Muslims. Indian Muslima, how**^! 

* S * | 

ever, Buffered no deprivations of civie rights^ 
and Muslims lives were no more in danger in 
India than were Hindu lives. * 


In Indian history dynasties and kingdoms / 
ha^e come and gone without any reference: 
necessarily to race, religion or language; 
States came into existence, fought eaok 
other, combined or split up *, and, quite often, 
the heads' of these States were related to 

each other and their ministers, generals and 
soldiers came from the same class and fami- , 
lies too. Enemies were made and friendships 
formed within or outside language and 
racial groups and the States of India were 
all Indian in everyway, no matter whether 
they co-existed peacefully or lived in a state* 
of war. The Muslim invaders as well as the 
Europeans usually managed to turn brother 
against brother, Rajput against Rajput, ; 
Pathan against Pathan, Hindu against Hindu • 
or Muslims against Mnsliras. The division of 
India into States formed on a linguistic 
basis in a manner of speaking was carried 
out by the Congress Party after the tBritish . 
had handed over power to it without any 
elections, referendum or plebiscite. This 
immediately led to the formation of political 
cliques and coteries belonging to particular 
linguistic and religious groups or even 
castes as in the case of Bihar or Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. Had the Congress any ideas of 
National intergration at that time, this unwise 
move would not have been made when 
no one challenged the wisdom of a Nehru or 
a Patel. But the Hindi speaking politi¬ 
cians overruled the emotions that might have . 

lurked in the heart of true nationalists and 

* 

tried to form caste or religious cliques con- 
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trolling the affairs of large areas of India. 
They also created minority problems by 
hanging on to non-Hindi speaking tracts for 
advantages of an economic nature as in the 
case of keeping certain Oriya and Bengali 
speaking areas attached to the State of 
Bihar. * The States reorganisation efforts 
made at later periods were vitiated by 
“influences” working at the top and the prob¬ 
lems of exploiting minorities remained in 
fore e. 

Other matters which came in the way of 
national integration were connected with 
caste and imported political opinion. Cer¬ 
tain amount of linguistic preferences also 
stood in the way of the growth of real 
patriotic feelings. The Congress did try 
git times to counteract these forces by ser- 
mous and lectures ; but nothing much was 
achieved ; because everybody found the 
Congress giving priority consideration to the 
imposition of Hindi as a State language in 
India and the maintenance of status quo in 
in file various states which exploited 
minorities for the advantage of caste and 
linguistic groups. The idea, therefore, that 
the Congress group of patriots and politi¬ 
cians will ever be able to achieve national 
integration will remain an impossible con¬ 
jecture, for the reason that certain leaders 
of the Congress have a stronger. desire to 
abide by their past narrownesses than they 
have to discard them in order to establish 
the true ideals of perfect nationhood. 

Many things will have to be knocked out 
of India’s political frame of mind before true 
nationalism can grow in this country. One 
is the imposition of Hindi as a compulsory 
State language. Hindi is used by many 
people in north India as a language joi the 


. •' *„ . • i ■/!*' ... s ■ 
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market place. It has not developed the 

« 

subtleties, the nuances, the comprehensive¬ 
ness and precision that an official language 
must possess. Forced translations by incom¬ 
petent pundits cannot create a fully deve¬ 
loped language, for the reason that the growth 
of a language takes its time and has to 
provide for a very wide range of selections 
and rejec tions of thought forms and ways of 
expression which translators cannot achieve. 

The other language groups of India are 
antagonised by this move of the Congress. 
In many States people have begun to resent 
this attempt at imposing an undeveloped 
language on them. After langusge the 
questions of castes, tribes, clans and minori¬ 
ties arise in an intensive manner. India 
must strengthen the fundamentals of her 
culture and civilisation rather than boost 
her social diseases. It appears that unwise 
men now predominate in Indian politics 
and their unwisdom is as often imported as 
it is of local origin. Of all the things that 
divide the people of India into mutually 
antagonistic groups, quite a few have a 
foreign origin. Emloyer-employee relations, 
differences between the rich and the poor, 
landlords and tenants, lenders and borro¬ 
wers, small scale producers of goods and 

their trading purchasers, all have new 
types of disputes and antagonisms arising 

out of new lines of economic reasoning 
imported from abroad. Some of these new 
ideas have been propagated by political 
parties which have harmed national unity. 
If anything is found unfair or unjust, the 
State can always remove it without indul¬ 
ging^ in analytical expositions which create 
bad feelings between different groups. Chea¬ 
ting is cheating, no matter who cheats whom, 


exploitation should be stopped as should be 
persecution, victimisation and other socially 
injurious practices. It is quite unnece¬ 
ssary to expound on the basic sociological 
causes of all such evils, which would give 
rise to ill feelings among groups of persons. 
The recent 'emphasising on the needs of 
national integration that has been coming 
from governmental sources appear to ignore 
certain importani causes of disunity which 
have been described above. The official appeals 
appear to assume that only communal amity 
will complete our needs of national integra¬ 
tion. In fact communal disunity is not so 

j 

widespread in India as governmental propa¬ 
ganda would make one think. The more 
potent causes of disunity arc lingnistie 
controversies, interstate disputes over 
territories, injustice done to minorities, the 
granting of favours to particular groups, 
the creation of privileges on the basis of 
language, race or caste and the attempt to 
deprive members of certain language groups 
of their rightful dues. 


reoccupy the territories acquired by unlaw¬ 
ful aggression. Pakistan has also tried to 
occupy Indian territories in Kutch and in 
other places. The tribal peoples of Assam 
have also been helped by Pakistan to star^ 
rebellions and large numbers of them have 
been taken to East Pakistan, trained, armed 


and sent back to Assam to fight the Indian 
security forces. Inspite of all these* 
treacherous actions the Indian Government 


have always been extra nice and friendly to 
the Pakistanis. Ilad they retaliated by 
helping Pakistanis to rebel or by sending 
invading troops into Pakistan in fancy 
dress as the Pakistanis had doue in Kashmir, 
nobody could have blamed them for such 
action. But Indians have been correct 


to a fault. They have never retaliated as; 
they might have done with full justification. 
This story of an Indian sponsored conspi¬ 
racy to create a greater Bengal by occupying 
East Pakistan does not carry conviction, for 
the reason that it is contrary to the chara¬ 


cter of the Indians. 


Pakistan Discovers a (nns/n'rarj/ 

It would appear from Pakistani sources 
that some members of Pakistani armed 
forces in collusion with certain civil perso¬ 
nnel of Pakistan ami India have been 
conspiring to carve out a new State in eastern 
India and East Pakistan. The Pakistan 
people have also found out that this conspi¬ 
racy was organised by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ! Pakistan has so far acted treacherously 
against India in many places and on several 
occasions. Kashmir is the moat outstanding 
example. India has twice foiled Pakistan's 
efforts to forcibly occupy Kashmir and has 
on both occasions allowed Pakistan to 


St lpa rutna £///< m/m Sath Pas 

We congratulate the veteran artist 
Surendra Nath Das of Howrah, West Bengal, 
on his completion of the 85th year of his 
life. lie began his remarkable career in the 
world of painting at the dawn of the twen-, 
tieth century and had never relaxed in his 
work of artistic creation. His style has remai¬ 
ned academically of a high order and techni¬ 
cally perfect throughout this long period of 
artistic achievements and the title of SiJpa- 
ratna that was bestowed upon him by the 
Bharat Dharma Mabamandal of Bencras was 
oertainjy very well deserved. Of his numerous 1 
paintings the following portraits should b«W 
particularly mentioned. Raja ftammohan 


Roy, Pandit Shibnath Shastri, Keshab Chandra 

Sen, Surendranath Banerjee, Chltta Ranjan 

Das, flari Shankar Paul and Kali Krishna 
Tagore. He painted a portrait of King 

Edward VII in 1902 which was purchased 

by the Dt. Magistrate of Ilowrah to decorate 

the wall of the Town Hall of Howrah. He 
was then only 19 years old. In I960 he 



Silparatna Surendra Nath Das 

painted the portrait of Bashtraguru Surendra- 

mth Banerjee for the picture gallery of the 

Bengal Legislative Assembly. His brush is 
itill in motion and we expect to see more of 

U8 paintings during the coming years. Among 

lie , numerous paintings “Shakuntala” was 

exhibited in the Wembly Exhibition in 1924. 
:Ie exhibited many other pictures in Delhi 

qd Calcutta which earned public appro- 

>ation for him. lie has however continued 
0 give expression to his artistic emotions in 
i, quiet and unassuming manner and has 
lever gone out of his way to seek recognition 
>r fame. 

Recession r 

t It has become the fashion to talk about 
ndia'd industrial commercial recession with¬ 


out questioning its truth or reality. A 
recession or a trade slump has certain chara- 
cteristics which should be looked for and 
discovered before one could assert and 
declare that a recession "had actually set in. 
A general trade slump should show large 

i 

masses of unsold goods, reluctance to produce 
more goods, falling prices and wide spread 
unemployment. In India buying and 
soiling predominate in all the markets for 
consumer goods, particularly of the food* 
clothing and medicines groups. We find that 
in the so called recession period all consumer 
goods have been marked up in prices, the 
oil' take has been faster than the in-put and 
the unemployment among agricultural 
worker*, clothings textiles factories and 
medical—chemicals establishments has not 
been noticeable. The average man in India 
spends more thau 75% of his income on con¬ 
sumer goods, v]y, food, clothing, medicines 
house rent and conveyance. There have 
been great shortage in the supply of con¬ 
sumer goods and increase in their prices 
during the alleged period of recession. That 
is there has been no recession as far as 75?* 
or more of India’s economic activities were 
concerned. Of the other 25 % or less, that 
portion which concerned the production and 
distribution of consumer goods, did not suffer 
from any slump. We might say that would 
take up about 10% of the industrial and 

commercial efforts of the country. Foreign 
trade has suffered a decline due to the deva¬ 
luation of the rupee and the general fall in 
the quanta of aids to India. These have refer¬ 
ence to forced economic activities ascribable 
to the Government’s planning. ' The quantum 
of this artificially boosted business would 
not be more than 5 % of India’s total industry 




and trade. There are other eoonomic acti¬ 
vities which have a sporadic nature and 
which do not lead to a steady flow of pro¬ 
duction, distribution and consumption. Many 
such activities provide luxuries of a very 
expensive kind and creates values ;unconn¬ 
ected with normal everyday work in the 
markets. High taxation, controls and 
restriction* on economic activities may 
interfere with this part of our productive 
work and lead to high level shortages in 
buying and .selling and employment. There 
has been some losses in this sphere but the 
percentage in volume of that would not be 
more thau 2 or 3 percent. We would there¬ 
fore think that the recession is mainly limi¬ 
ted to whatever the government of India 
and the State governments have been hand¬ 
ling. These activities had been closely 
connected with the many unwise economic 
adventures that our government and States 
had engaged in from time to time and which 
they could not continue any longer due to 
the the inability of the developed nations to 
grant more loans to India. The normal 
economic life of the nation has not been 
touched by this recession excepting where 
the governmental hand has tried to interfere. 

It is very difficult for any nation to build 
up an economy which depended on outside 
props and feeder channels to a very great 
extent. Such economies limp and stumble 
whenever the outside sources of help are 
removed, weakened or cease to flow. Eco¬ 
nomies built on a foundation of non-cconomic 
social theories also donot thrive. In certain 
countries millions have died at times as a 
result of enforcing social philosophies whioh 
go against the natural flow of economic 
forces. It is therefore a risky game which 


totalitarian governments can play at witls 
impunity ; but other types of "government! 
cannot. 

Our government is of the democrats 

type ; but it has many obsessions of I 

totalitarian type. Its desires for managing 

the all airs of the nation according to ideo 

logically conceived theories have no solit 

foundation in that sort of authoritariai 

strength which a democratic state canno 

provide. The result has been dieasterous fo 

the economy of the country. The cities 

towns and industrial centres have beet 

brought intensively within state control anc 

interference in the economic sphere. Th< 

State having begun to totter due to ove 

much dependence ori foreign aid, the urbai 

and industrial life of the nation felt the blo’fl 

of the artificial recession quite heavily 

Rural India has not been affected 

much. All industries and businesses whicl 

collaborated with State ventures had beer 

affected too. This should be a leasoa to al 

» 

businessmen to keep clear of excessiv< 
governmental connections in their enterprise! 
in future. Vox the economy of a natioi 
should be built on a foundation of realities 
as opposed to the unstable relations and loos* 
understandings which a political set uj 
provides. 

Midterm filed ion* and Democracy 

When in the West Bengal Assembly 
political parties forgot their human obliga 
tious and began to squabble for power in i 
manner which did not help the establish 
ment pi democratic ideals on a high pedestal 
democratic government could not be carriet 
on smoothly and in a constructive way 
The result was constant defections am 
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switching over to new loyalties with great 
frequency and an eventual breakdown of 
the democratic system in the State. When 
President’s rule was introduced there was 
great excitement over the loss of the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the people. It was however 
not felt that if elected members discarded 
their declared political ideals as and when 
it suited their convenience, they were not 
being true to themselves, nor to the persons 
who voted for them on the understanding 
that they were going to uphold certain 
admitted political principles. The reason 
why democracy is a desirable and praise¬ 
worthy form of government is that in a 
democracy the voters can . select their own 
representatives to propagate their own 
chosen ideals which thereafter find express¬ 
ion through legislation aud administrative 
action. In a democracy therefore the 
candidates seeking election should always 
stick to their declared political ideals, and 
not act like quick change artists who 
could' assume different identities whenever 
, they felt tempted to do so. If the elected 
representatives of the people lacked stabi¬ 
lity of views, beliefs and conduct, the 
basic purpose of representative governments 
could never be achieved with any certainty 
"-“that the views and beliefs of the greatest 
number of voters were being established as 
the foundation of the government. Chan¬ 
ging over from one party to another, 
therefore, would be an act of betrayal of the 
Voters. When a man gets elected by declar¬ 
ing his adherence to one set of political 
principles, but changes over, after his 
election to a different political faith, he 
proves himself untrue to his electors. 


However lightly one may judge these 
frequent defections one has to admit that 
renegade politicians defeat the purpose of 

elections. In the circumstances while the 
danger of organised defections remain, 

elections lose their value. The midterm 
elections therefore should have been arran¬ 
ged after suitable measures had been 
introduced to protect the interests of the 
voters against those betrayals of their 
confidence. Elections would be meaningless 
if the elected representatives remained 
free to change their political creed as 
often as they felt tempted to. There 
should have been therefore strict precau¬ 
tionary changes made in the Indian Consti¬ 
tution before driving the people into further 
elections in a great hurry. We have every 
apprehension that the same types will again 
enter tho legislatures by pretending to be 

believers in this or that school of political 
thought and will again prove disloyal to 

their electors. The people of India have 

also become more conscious of this fault in 

their vote seeking politicians, and naturally 

the voters no longer agree to spend time and 

energy over voting with the : same willingness 
as they displayed formerly. This has been 

evidenced by the smaller number of votes 
cast'in many bye-elections : If, therefore, the 
fresh elections attract less thah 50 % of the 
registered voters to the polling booths, we 
shall have, perhaps, governments representing 
only 26% of the electorate, That would 
hardly he representative government by the 
majority of the people. It is a pity that the 
government of India have not thought of all 
these important aspects of our Constitutional 
failures before entering into further wast¬ 
age of national resources in elections. 
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Ihe first quartet ol the present centui) 
witnessed heetfc activity in llie various branches 
nl lileralure. Jn poetry, Eliot and Pound started 
a new taste 1»\ v\lit!injz poems modelled on the 
Melaphysteals, Donne anti other ekWicist* of 
llie past. JNovel was ic\olulionised l>\ Jo\ce in 
le< Imique and b\ I).J1. Paw renee in eonleuts. 
in the field ol drama, loo, Hit* experimentation 
was cquallv serious and challenging. It moved 
out lnun llie leali.sm ol Ihsen, problem pla\ of 
Hiuu to the expiessionism ot Eugene O'Neill 
and El me i Piet*. A trickle llowed in the 
direction o( tile poetic drama aPo whose chief 
protagonists were 4 eats and Eliot. Criticism 
also kept pace with these \ at ions expei intents in 
dilferenl hranches. It not meielv inteipieted the 
expelimputation in poctrv, novel and the drama, 
it inteipreled the nee also and new idea* in 
seience, philosophy and new sociological 
organisation of life and society . 

It might be an interesting, perhaps exciting 
endeavour to study llie factors, coiitrilmtoiv 
causes that brought about this transformation and 
set the wheel in motion foi a new awareness 
which flowed through different genres of litera- 
ly ctealion. The first and perhaps llie most 
significant of all causes has been the piled of* 
researches in the pure and applied sciences. 
They stretch back to the nineteenth century. 
Meanwhile, scholastic enquiries were going on 
in Christian religion and its nature In 1885 
came D.F. Strauss's ‘'Life oj Jtwits*' (translated 
by George Eliot in 1844-46). It was followed 
by Charles Hennefs Enquiry Concerning the 
Origin oj Christianity < 1888). Doth these 
authors marshalled a lot of evidence to interpret 
the life of Jesus and his religion. Christianity, in 
terms of religious faKh, and the authenticity of 
his utterances. An indirect offshoot of their 
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enquiry was that mans iaith in God, Ultimata 
power was oiimilivc, much older than Chiistiartily 
and embedded in the social stmetuie 1 . Similar 
buiden was shared h\ one Chailes lx*veil whose 

r / / 

three books on Geology (Principles of Geology , 
188U-88 : Element of Geology , 1880 ; and 
(teologicnl Evidence oj the Antiquity of Many* 
I80.lt produced e\idenee regarding the antiquity 
of man mi this planer indirectly hinting that the 
old lest a met it of the Ihlde was not correct when 
it asseited that God eieuted the Garden of Eden 
with Adam and E\e in it, and the eailh -suspended 
with a golden chain. Ahead) Chalres Darwin 
had tome out with his book, Origin of the 
Species. Here was a conclusive evidence, if one 
was needed, to prove that man was not/ the 
supreme creation of the Loid as people were 
led to believe on the w-oid of God, (Bible)., 
Darwin displaved that man happened to be th<? 
last in the experimental chain of creation, only 
tempoiarilv . lie could he superseded tomorrow 
h\ another eiealion, sa\ a supeiman or Something 
like that. This struck at the root of the religious 
conviction that man was supreme, different 

fjom an\ other cieated being, and that the whole,: 

* » 

creation was loi him. I hit wins discoveiy gave; 
man moorings paiallel to those oi other animals,; 
even botanical lile. Ibis sized down picture of 
man was not easilv recognised, much less accent, 
pled by the intelligentsia ot the literateurs of the 
nineteenth centurv . Tennyson reflects this doubt-, 
in his in Memhnum . Browning did not like to* 
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face this prospect. Even to Garlyle and Kuskiiir 
the fact was fairly disquieting. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century Freud presented hi»* 
interpretation of dreams, and his psyeho-analysi^ 
brought pros to focus. Freud took away 
even the last illusions of divinity of man when- 
he professed that man’s all activities wa$T 


.! directed by bis desires for and instincts of sex. 

In the twentieth century Jung, a disciple of Freud, 
' carried these explorations of human psyche 
further still. He made detailed investigation of 
' feeling, emoMon, instinct, impulse, .stimulus, respo¬ 
nses, eros and other psychic phenomena. Perhaps 
without Jung and his scientific interpretation ol 
human personality, D.H., Lawrence, James Joyce 
ot even T.S. Kliot would have been much 
cruder. 

« In the first dri ade of the present century 
"Came Albert Einstein's Theory <»f Relativity. This 
presented an entirely new, relative view of the 
universe arid man’s place in it-. Later discoveries 
;/in the field of science proved to man be>ond 
doubt that nothing was certain, stable, fixed, 
including some of the apparently permanent 
formulae of icirnrc’L It gave a blow to the idea 
of complacency, awakened a sense of the flux of 
things, and general instability of all objects. It 
would not he out of place to mention the effect 
of'some technological devices put into mans 
hands. Automobiles and motor-bikes, which we 
take so easily, were a profoundly disturbing 
factor once 1 . Alter the first world war when 
these vehicles came on English roads on a 
Commercial basis, the elders in society cursed 
them as* they posed a problem of morality (of 
course, sex relations) because they could carry 
the young to unthought of distances so quickly, 
safely and manageably. In the same way 
telephone and radio, too, were looked upon with 
concern at a time as they opened the private 
life of the Emily to unhealthy and uncivilised 
influences. 

Other factors that hastened to usher in the 
modern era in literature were the new ideologies 
jfn arts and philosophy. As early as 1903 Benedetto 
Croce had spell out his philosophy in Italy, which 
was later on termed as Expressionistic. Though 
ho did not aim at expression as such,, his 
classification of knowledge as intuitive and 
logical, and later on the expression of his belief 
that the artist Was expressing his impressions put 
Undue emphasis on expression and his theory 


was taken as the' progenitor of expres^ionistic 
movement in literature". In 1909 Henri Bergson 
gave a circular, as opposed to the linear or 
chronometrie concept of time. Time, according to 
him, was immeasurable, unredeemable, since 
lime was* man's consciousness of it. Moments of 
awareness were the moments of eternity, again 
incalculable, but they could redeem as they 
influenced both past and future. Third great 
philosophical or ideological current of the time 
was the Existentialist theory enunciated by 
kirkegurd. This was a reactionary philosophy, 
as it was opposed to all traditional philosophies 
which aimed to measure man in relation to the 
unixelse. Existentialist philosophy put existence 
fiist, before essen< e, and thus made man the 
centre of his contemplation. It held oul an 
immense appeal to the tradition-hating, freedom- 
loving individual. 

The First Wot Id W ar was also a very 

¥ 

significant ivent. kot only did it result in the 
incalculable loss of youlh, large number in 
casualties, it showed beyond doubt that the old 
civilisation hid played out. It was an old and 
decadent civilisation that caused this global 
catastrophe. Tlie result of this was that a reaction, 
a revolt, set in against all old, traditional values, 
methods and conventions, fi . People felt a desperate 
need for a new social, and cultural order. They 
determined to bury their two thousand year old 
cultural heritage. 

This modern literary revolution can be 
studied in reaction to Victorianism, Pre-Raphaelites 
and the aestheticism of the nineties . of the 
nineteenth ■•entury. Victorianism stands for a 
smugness, complacency, a set of life and letters 
which were 'airly an elaboration of the romantic 
residual, emotional and ideological legacy 7 . The 
industrial unrest, and the blemishes of colonial 
rule, and Whiteman's self-styled supremacy as to 
he the civiliser of the subjected peoples were 
fairly abhorent ideas. Victorian realism, too, 
like many oilier things appeared/a convention 
and not real. Perhaps nothing could be more 
illogical or inconsistent than this. The Pre- 
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Kapbaelile movcmertt and the aestheticism of the 
nineties, too, projected a sick and sequestered 
image of their time and the response of its minds 
was very inadequate and weak. In their world 
of art, in 'heir ivory tower, they lived smugly, 
ret using to see beyond their nose, taking no 
note of the fdjees that were shaping a new 
-iluation and reality just on their light and left 1 '. 

{lie modern movement started as a crusade 
against this complacency. The modern writers 
‘■acted sharply to new ideas, theories, philosophies, 
liscoveries which were defining man and his 
ate in the tiianged context. 1 hey incur pointed 
lew ideav in then wmhr. ot art tu give them 
iealth and vitality. lheir dislike for the Vic- 
Orian morality and its iiteiaiy modes of cx- 
n cssiori can he seen in tin* I act that both w ere 
liscarded in poetry, novel, drama and criticism 10 . 

I he Victorian concept of a lino, of characters in 
rcncral, plot, dialogue, and the technique of 
nesentation were all given up in the modern 
iovcI. Similaiiy in .poetry* there was vigorous 
.earch for new stanza I unis, image, rhythm, music, 
netaphor 11 . In drama the emphasis on stage- 
raft, use of expressionistic; presentation and 
ilmosphcrc, a new concept of character, dialogue, 
vil, took tlie plate of epigrams, conventional plot, 
(instruction, and character portrayal 1 -. Criticism 
n the twentieth century traversed much broader 
md longer ground. There are a number of modes 
>f criticism like psychological, sociological, textual, 
inguistic, and aesthetic. Besides, the aims of 
nodern ciiti .sm are much different and divergent 
rom those of criticism in the nineteenth century. 

It would be difficult for any one dealing with 
he modern literary revolution in general to 
.eneralise about its accepted characteristics. Apart 
rom the fact that it is too near us for any gencralisa- 
ion of this kind, the directions are so numerous 
ml experimentation in so many varied field* that 
ommonly agreeable charactei istics are difficult 
o arrive at. Even then for purposes of con- 
enienoe the following four guidelines can be 
onsidered : 1. Revolt against traditional values 
ml forms ; 2. Search for new forms in drama, 


poetry, novel and criticism and a changed, 
approach to the ‘formal 3. Vigorous attempt at 
interpreting the modern situation vis-a-vis past 
and the eh tnged context ; A. Incorporation of, 
contemporary ideas in literature. Big, complex 
organisations, the problem of happiness, substi¬ 
tute of religion, continuous nibbling at individual** 
freedom by political and economic- organisations, 
-penalisation, weak oi incomplete response...;., 
these are some of the new realities of the moderii 
time, and the men of letters exercised their, 
minds upon them and rellccted them ill their 
w-mhs of art. 

To begin with, take the poetry of this 
peiiod. In England Edith Sitwell in practice and 
T.E. Huhne in theory were bringing in a new era. 
(Inline considered intuitive response the proper 
experience for poetic presentation 1 **. For this 
image was considered the vehicle of effective 
communication. Image, as Hulmc interprets it, is 
the perception of reality in an instant of time/in' 
a precise and fro*h form' 4 . In Edith Sitwell this 
can he seen in practice. Her poems represent tht! 
principle of art as communication as opposed to 
art as imitation 1 ** 1 . She created the new world of, 
her poetic experience out of her sensations. She 
chose to communicate her sensations irfstead of 
deseiihing them, or, in other words, she bodied 
them forth in an image. She employed new 
metaphors, imagery and eschewed the old aud the 
traditional. \ot only this. She experimented-' 
with modern musical patterns. One can discover 
in her poems variations of assonances and. 
dissonances, change of rhymes conducted frequently 
and in an elaborate manner™. In fact, she, 
closely observed and studied ’the. effect texture 
had on ihythm'. Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot 
were two Americans who settled in England 
and vitalised English poetry with American 
sensibility. To both of them poetry became a 
means of conveyance of complex experience of 
life expressed in an equally complex manner 17 . 
Shelley •came in for criticism for his simple 
emotions and their effortless, artless communica¬ 
tion. Eliot employed irony of tone/ sudden, 



unexpected transitions, ^urban imagery, fresh 
metaphors, new rhythm to convey a complex 
attitude heavily burdened with allusions, 
references, anjl new myths which had sex, 
anthropology and vegetation as their bases. He 
depended heavily upon concrete presentation of 
emotion like one in Elizabethans, and drew on 
animal kingdom, the domain of filth in towns 
and cities and visual images. So was the case 
with Pound. He Jived up to Jiis principles which 
he enunciated ns following : 

1. Direct treatment of the 'thing' whether 
subjective or objective. 

2. To use absolutely no word that does 

* 

not contribute to the presentation. 

3. As regards rhythm : to compose in 
the sequence of the musical phrase, not 
in sequence of a metronome 1 *. 

Before passing on to an examination of some 
of their representative poems, this should he kept in 
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mind that these poets gave the poem a life of its 
own and scMrched the norms of reference and 
analysis within the poem itself 1 ”. Eliot combined 
the best of symbolism and imagism, and though 
a poem, ace *rding to his impersonal theory of 
poetry, was a catalysed resultant of the. poet’s 
intense? artistic: process, it kept both logic and 
magic. It was analysable and beyond analysis also 
for emotional charge. Eliot's “The Wasteland'' 
contains nearly all the characteristics which Eliot 
advocated : in its contents it is a record of des¬ 
pair, a desert of ‘modern civilisation'* 10 . Its 
appearance in 1922 was as historic and epoch- 
making an event as The Lyrical Ball axis in 1798. 
Pound’s poems under the group ‘’Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley” were equally incisive, effective, novel. ( 
tt seemed that a new era had begun in poetry. 
Tlje movement was going on on the other side of the 
Atlantic also. In the States Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Marianne Moore, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Carl 
Sandburg, Vaohel Lindsay, E.E. Cummings and 
Conrad Aiken were breaking new ground and 
shattering old conventions*. Robinson, Lee Masters 
and Marianne Moorfe belonged to the avant-garde 


movement and were paving the way for the 
modern poetry. Robinson anticipated Ezra Pounfl 
by delineating ironic character—sketches, . In 
Williams, Stevens and^ Cummings one could 
read the theme of isolation, and. discover 
unsettled ideas and emotions due to complex 
post-war conditions. Among the American 
poets Lee Masters, Lindsay and Sandburg are 
distinctly American ns differentiated from those 
who strove for the cosmopolitan movement in 
poetry. The interest of Wallace Stevens was 
philosophical blit at the same, time he was deeply 
interested in the technical problems of poetry. 
He offered some suggestions regarding problem 
of image and discourse in poetry. Robert Frost 
was a humanist, belonging to the New England 
tradition, and found nature, its calm and its 
beauty as his satisfying milieu. He could not 
choose the noisy, mechanical, hustling life of 
metropolitan towns as themes for his poems. 
E.E. Cummings shows great technical virtuosity. 
He freed language from abstractness, usipg words 
denoting concrete forms. His poems manifest 
curiosities of punctuation, typographical jugglery, 
type arrangements but these are not contrived to 
produce irresponsible effect of novelty. They are 
an integral part of ‘double accuracy’ of poetic 
composition and transmission, which is his real 
aim- 1 . 

Let it mot be supposed that traditional poetry 
was not being written in a period when every 
body seemed interested only in the modern, new 
and exciting. Robert Bridges, Robert Graves, 
Walter de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, and Charles 
Williams were still keeping the old candle burning. 
In 1920 Bridges published The Testament of 
Beauty , a long philosophical poem of 4,000 lines. 
Here is a strong plea for beauty as “the sum and 
summit of experience”, a part of man’s aspiration 
for immortality. Bridges’s theme is ‘Action, Mind, 
Sensation, Nature, God : the whole universe’ 2 *. He 
discuses the problem of instability in the modern 
world and suggests mature ‘accord of Sense, 
Instinct, Reason and Spirit’ as a solution in the 
right direction 23 . Bridges had long been trying to 


introduce classical metres into English poetry. 
He succeeded in bringing them here. He uses 
loose alexandrine’ with skill and confidence. 

To Jrorrow a phrase fr # om George Orwell, novel 
i> the most anarchical and protestanl form of art. 
'I he present century saw the emergence of some 
\ery daring, challenging, revolutionary novelists 
who overhauled the field of fiction. ll.G. Wells, 
James Joyce, Virginia Woolf wrote deliberately 
Miapclesslv' so that they could release the novel 
from Victorian conventions of morality, character, 
hero, and realism. I lies considered the earlier 
novelists lif‘-likeness loo a convention which 
wins only a use. foi realism 2 ^. Joyce and Mrs. 
Woolt developed the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
novel in which the wider withdrew from between 
the charade* aand the reader. This method did 
away with much of the* interpretative approach 
taken by the author eailier. Hie directness, stark, 
mcky hardness of presentation practised in poetry 
entered info the novel also, ff Joyce perfected this 
overhauling luyige in technique, Lawrence cleared 
the junk of imposed morality, challenged all the 
traditions of ideal in Europe, and advocated the 
religion of the supremacy of blood and blood 
contacts. 1 hese two persons removed all 
debris of convention and opened new horizons for 
creation. In America in the twenties Henry Miller 
with his Tropic oj Cancer 1 1935), created a 
novel of milieu, dispensing with character, or hero 
as such. Ejilier Dos Bassos, in his Manhattan 
Transfer (1920), had brought in the whole New 
York in a peculiar, crowding manner. These 
were bold experiments in themes and presenta¬ 
tion. 1 

Ulysses of James Joyce was published in 
1922, the year, of the publication of The. Waste¬ 
land of Eliot. Joyce showed the non-sequenlial 
ebb and How of huinaii consciouncss in this novel. 
It presented all life in a day : the reading public 
was hardly prepared for this. As a result it was 
not taken w *.l. Without appreciating its technical 
advance*!people condemned it for what they called 
disproportionately more bestiality, lack of delicacy, 
a rare English virtue, and dubbed it a ‘mental 


dustbin* containing scrap ends of tangii*^ 
literature, philosophy, psychology, religion, myth* 
magic, Irish history, and other numerous thittg* 
of disorganised mind 2 *”. It was scarcely realis 
that the nov-d was presenting a rare insight 
the working of human consciousness. Mtfc 
Virginia Woolfs novels also presented a sensitive* 
exciting and successful study in this technique. 
The Voyage Out. was her first novel, simple, 
sensitive, promising. It dealt with a very sensb 
live set of people and culture. Jacob's Room ivas 
belli r still, more conoding, irritating with its 
sharpened,’ incisive /presentation of sensation* 
Though she wrote with a beauty of words, 
brilliance, intellectual force, her novels showed 
characters lacking essential humanity. Mrs. 
Dallonay and To The Lighthouse are .among her 
best pieces. In the former she reduces the story 
to a few hours’ life, and uses sudden jumps of 
nainative and the technique of cinema. 

Lawrence was'the perfect rebel and iconoclast 
in expci i cm-. 1 and its candid rendering in’litera* 
tme. He pr dessod : “My greatest religion is a 
belief in tlie blood, as being wiser than intellect” 2 *. 
This inverted tin* entire European tradition of 
ideals. Many have professed their belief ih 
hinod, but not with this force or with assertion 
that it was niser than intellect. His main aim 
was to ievolutionist* modern attitude toward seif. 
He wanted that people should have right, 
untabooed ideas about it. He said : “I want 
men and women to be able to think sex fully, 
completely, honestly and cleanly ’" 7 . A *morg 
cnirprchensiv - statement is this : ‘‘I have always 

inferred that sex meant blood-sympathy and blood- 
contact. Technically it is so. But as a matter of fact, 
nearly all modem sex is a pure matter of 
nerves” 2 *'. His lasting desire was that people 
should free themselves from the slavery of the 
intellect, by making a strongly animal, not lustful 
or bestial, approach to love and sex. That 
why he considered marriage as a clue to human 
happiness and life. Lawrence showed very 
clearly two things from his experience and its 
literar^. manifestation that love and hate wer<? 
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very closely interrelated, and, secondly, that 
healthy, sexy love could be complete substitute 
for religion. Jo fact, all his novels can be studied in 
this light. He didnot like civilised man un¬ 
civilised woman. Civilised man was ‘man the 
instrument’, and die civilised woman wus man’s 
antagonist, draining away man's essential 
manhood. He saw the universe moving in the 
following sequence. Birth-love- the new mention— 
death {The Ram ban \ . Apait inun this renovation 
of themes, h: wrote beautiful prose. Sometimes 
he touches rare, exquisite, beauty as in the con¬ 
cluding page- <>j The Rainbow, He was a genius 
•of high order which always hated professionalism. 
Bonamy Dolvec observes in The. Lamp and the 
Lute that be despises fine writing even where 
it would best suit bis purpose’’. 

In the. f ruled Slates the new novel started 
at a strong note* of revolt. I ho three much 
talked about novels in L92G and 192! were 
hipin Street, of Sinclair Lewis, This Side of 
Paradise bv F. Scott Fitzgeiaid, and Moon Calf 
by Floyd Dell. In varying degrees and from 
their individual points of view' all these three 
novels mitro.ed the revolt of the vouch auainsl 
Smugness, J>elly intolerance, piov inciality, 
disillusion of the postwar conditions, and 
Uneasiness 'vitli old, slovvmoving things and 
ways of lif.* Ihough This Side, of Paradise 
suffered from the carelessness in its style, yet 
tS author, like many other.' made it very clear 
Jiat its ehaiacters wanted an intense life of 
iction. Faulkriei, Dos Bassos, Cummings and 
Idacleish had all enlisted themselves for the war 
tnd wanted to he ‘‘where the action is '. Except for 
lldous Huxley nearly all other American 
lovclists were excited and thrilled by the time 
tnd enjoyed its excitement immensely. Huxley, 
ipwever, seemed sari and uneasy. He was quite 
wung when bis Point Counter Point was publi¬ 
shed. But this work is a sad, ironic, almost dark 
onwientary on the relationship of people in a 
lUlttfred society. It can well be compared with 
lunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress and Swift's Gulliver $ 

T ravels, « Banyan’s heavenly city is a city of 


sunshine, hjalthy romance for the spirit. It 
exhumes brightness, pleasure and benediction. But 
Jluxicy could present only a city of Destruction 
which is frequented by those who think, they 
arc perfectionists and aim at improving the lot 
of others. This sardonic vein continued in his 
two other novels that followed it. In Chrome 
Yellow lie portrayed men like clown ; in Antic 
/lay they lu o into satyrs. Only in Those Barren 
Tea res rouM he recover some gaiety, sense of 
comedy and Jun.Dos p a&sos published two im¬ 
portant works in the twenties: Three. Soldiers 
l 1921) was about war and its grim realities ; and 
Manhattan Transfer (1928) about the crowded 
life of l\cw York. Dos Passos considered not 
only capitalism but the governmental bureaucracy 
also as the enemy of the individual. 

To ietu*n to Sinclair Lewis. He published 
Rabbit in 1922, Arrowsmith in 1925, Elmer 
(jfii'i.r y in 927 and Dodsu:orlh in 1939. He 
was basically a satirist widi great explosive 
eneigv, wit, drive and immense industry to work 
out his therms. He suffered the fate of a satirist : 
w lu n he hail reduced the target of his attack, Jie 
was himself ieduced. But he had genuine love for 
American society, life and the country. Though 
he was its l ater critic, he would not bear others 
ciithising it. E.F. Cummings, though primarily 
y p« et, vvr *ic a novel, The Enormous Room 
M <; 22) abom bis military prison life in Southern 
France. This novel has superb character por¬ 
trayed by a poet and abounds in delicate poetic 
effects. Among woman novelists of eminence the 
the name of 'Villa Gather stands out. A Lost Lady , 
her first novel, came ouFin 1923. Death Comes To 
Bishop, published in 1927, threw her up into the 
limelignl. Her clear sightedness and calm 
wo! king of themes caught the eyes of critics and 
they hailed her for her approach, and for her 
light against prejudices of the moneyed people 
in society. Her work has a singular significance 
in that she pointed out first what was to develop 
into snobbishness of the rich artd inanity of the 
wealthy class of people in American society. 

The name of F. Scott Fitzgerald brings 
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hack to * razud some painful. memories of’ his 


tragic career. He lived a typical Bohemian’s 
life, >et all Hie lime lie was conscious of his po¬ 
wers and his calling. His prose style had a 
luightness, an authentic note about it. He never 
wrote a cljad sentence, to borrow a phrase 
from Harold Blodgett. Even in comparatively 
less known novels like The beautiful and the 
Damned and AH the Sad Voting Men one can 
discover his verve, careful workmanship and 
liwTine&s. His great work, The Great Galeshy , 
appealed in 1925. To pas> on from Fitzgerald 
to Earnest Hemingway means to pass on to a 
writer who influenced his time, his generation, 
•mcl the writi rs of his period. Hemingway was a 
great craftsman of language and pursued distinc¬ 
tion in e.\p *ssion as one can go. One critic 
remarked tha: he carried prose into the fourth or 
fifth dimension, in his own winds, his aim was 
“a certain (Unification of the language, which is 
’now in the uublic domain**. Like John Keats lie 
continued h.s purification of language as con¬ 
scientiously as he could. Hemingway’s nearly 
all important works can ip out in the twenties. In 
Our Time (1924), Fiesta {The Sun also Discs) 
(1926), Me a Without Women (1927), and A 
FartYvell to Arms came out in 1929. If Hemingway 
is writer of the twenties William Faulkner is the 
dominant figure in the thirties. In 1929 he 
published his Surtoris. It was followed by The 
Sound and the Fury ,. As I Lay Hying, (1940), 
Sanctuary (1951), and Light in August in 19,12. 
His last novel The Reivers was published in 
1%2, the yeir of his death. Faulkner had a rich, 
fertile imagination which vividly portrayed the 
lilts of the Mississippi area where he lived and 
which fired his imagination with all its varied 
beauty, bounty and immense wealth of native 
simplicity. 


Experimentation, unconventionalising, 
and Radical innovation can be traced in drama 
also, Dramatists like Shaw, Elmer Rice, 
Eugene O'Neill were making daring expon¬ 
ents and breaking older practice and usage. 


George Bernard Shaw was writing real!'* 
stic. socialistic, problem plays as Ibsen had 
done iu Norway. He was gifted in a rare 
way as in him combined the man of letters 
and the ruan of theatre as they had combined 
in Shakespeare, Moliere and Ibsen. Shaw 
was writing anti-romantic plays, exposing 
social weaknesses, morality and projecting 
hia own view point. Apart from being an 
avowed socialist, Shaw presented a practical 
and con fid cut view of woman and his theory 
of Life Foyer. His SL Joan (1928) and The 
InLdUyent Woman's Guide to SyrinlitsM 
and Capitalism (1928) can bo studied in 
in this light. His Burk fo Methuselah came 
early in 1921. The Apple Cart (1929) and 
Arms and the Man were important critical 
commentaries on democracy and war, the 
subjects that were immediate to people^ 
Among other play wrights prominent names 
are John Galaworthy, C. K. Munro, Clemance 
Dane, and Scan O’Casey. Galsworthy wrote 
problem plays and wao obsessed by the prob¬ 
lems of poverty, injustice, and the complex 
organisation of society which rendered the 
individual helpless and hopeless. His 
Justice , Loyalties, Strife, and The Silver 
1»ok take these themes and analyse them in 
the background of a rich man ’9 organised 
world. Mnnro’s works are The Rumour , 
Pr our ess, and At Mrs. Brands. Dane’s two, 
plays are A Bill of Divorcement (1921) in 
which she take-3 up a domestic theme and 

treats it in the manner of problem play of 

% 

Pinero, and A Jam's Opera (1928) which is 
interspersed with the awakenings of the 
war period. Sean O’Casey’s The Silver 
Tassie is a very fine play about the War. 
It has both artistic beauty, restraint and 
the volcanic, furious responses aroused 




ft situation ot|^*ion. u'uasey wrote witti 

a poetic touch, a&ong sense of realism and 

knowledge of urgency of the situation. In 
America Elmer Rice and Eugene O'Neill 

were carrying on the crusade. Rice’s The 

Adding Machine was a play of its own kind. 

The author put No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Zero 

as the names of his characters and vivified 

p 

the horrors of computerisation, mechanisation 
of life. Rice presents a sad, pessimistic 

picture imbued with expressionistic 

touch. Eugene O’Neill was a real, 

\ 

matchless genius in the field of 
drama. He pursued innovations in 
various techniques of dramatic presentation. 
In The Great God Broun. he tried masks to 
see how they appeared to or were liked by 
.the modern spectators.. In Strange Inter¬ 
lude he tried to create a scientific myth, and 
\showed passions shaping destiny of two 

generations. Marco Millions was a fasci¬ 
nating study in comparative philosophies of 
the orient and the Occident. Kucachin’s inno¬ 
cent beauty and simplicity, Kublai’s rarified 
calm and serenity are contrasted with 
Marco’s downright, commercial, callous, 
Jewish lust for money success. Jn the 
trilogy Mourning Becomes Kleclra O’Neill 
Interpreted the myth of Orestes for the 
modern times. Iu The Emperor Jones and 
All God’s Chi Hun Got Wings he presented 
the negro problem in emotional, passional 
perspective. In 7hr Hairy Ape he studied 
the dehumanising, mochauising aspect of the 
modern business. The year 1925 was 
important in America so far as drama goes, 
paring this year O’Neill brought out hia 
Desire Under the Kims, Robert Anderson 
hia What Price Glory ?, Sidney Howard his 
$hey Knew What They Wanted and Philip 
Barry his The Youngest . 



be made of the efforts of Yeats, Eliot and 
Synge in creating a taste and climate for 
the poe ic drama. In this respect Yeats’s 
work is pioneering. * It was largely 'due to 
his efforts that the Irish National Theatre 
was established. Apart from’ this, not only 
did he create a taste for the poetic drama, 
he helped in evolving a modern dramatic 
idiom (a mixture of poetic, realistic, even 
ironical effects in language) also. Synge 
dealt with the Irish .Folk lore and Irish 
million in his plays. Eliot wrote full length 
poetic dramas, and incessantly worked for 
the solutiou of their problems. The problem 
of presentation in the theatre and of blank 
verse in writing. His constant efforts of 
amalgamating the speech rhythms with 
poetic rhythms gave him a blank verse which 
became the right sort of vehicle for convey¬ 
ing the modern consciousness in a poetic 
medium. His later plays, The Elder 
Statesman and The Confidential Clerk 
turned out to be good success. 

Modern criticism started with T. E. 
Hulme, T. 8. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Hulme 
in his book, Speculations, brought out his 
theory of image, intuitive image as the right 
mode of poetic communication. Image, as 
Hulme conceived of it, was an intuitive 
realisation of truth, beauty in an instant of 
time 2 On the side of craft he demanded 
fresh metaphors, use of news, precise 
words to convey accurate impression . By 
1913 Ezra Pound had published a number 0 1 

essays defining poetry, rhythm, music, meta¬ 
phor and the use of words. His few DQITTS 
suggested the guidelines and cautioned 
against the pitfalls.* 1 Pound's greatest 
emphasis was on technique, craft which must 
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bo one as could be appreciated even by the 
export Hla famous sentence “what the 
expert iB tired of today, the public will be 
tired of tomorrow” 3 2 «is a clear indicator of 
what be demanded in poetry. 1917 came 
Eliot’s The Sasred Wood. His essay “Tradi¬ 
tion and the Individual Talent” in it caused 
a stir in the critical thinking of the time. 
His sense of tradition, theory of impersona¬ 
lity of poetry, concept of the poet as a 
catalytic agent, definition of emotion in arts, 
artistic process, profoundly shook the popu¬ 
lar belief about the art and craft of poetry. 
Much of modern criticism originated in 
support of or against his theories. Eliot 
reasoned closely and consistently and it was 
fairly difficult to controvert him. Besides, 
he had the experience and conviction of the 
petitioner. These critical theories esta¬ 
blished three things very clearly : (1) criti¬ 
cism should not be evaluative, or judging but 
elucidatory ,♦ (2) A work of art had a life of 
its own j it was sdi genefit, fts with its terms 
find norms of reference within itself> itself 
its raison d y ette. (3) Analysability was 

possible and practicable in poetry as in other 
branchss of literature and other disciplines. 
In the background were certain other modes 
of criticism which were being practised in 
the present century. They can be termed 
as psychological, sociological, linguistic, 
analytical and textual criticism. In practice, 
modern criticism makes use of all or some 
methods mentioned above to understand the 
precise nature and meaning of any work of 
art. In America a new school of criticism 
merged with Cieanth Brooks, Allen Tate, 
John Crowe Ransom, as its pioneering minds. 
Brooks studied a poem in relation to the 
paradox dr. fronyvin it. The poetic effect of 
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a poem, according to fttm, wae ln the parade# 
it presented, the irony that was inherent ly 

, 1 i 

theme, texture, in communication and oolh* 
prehension of emotion by the poet. 
poetics was more sophisticated. He studied, 
the inter-relationship of texture and structure,' 
the former being the internal structure and 
the latter being the externalised emotion. 
Tate’s study of a poem was in relation 
the language it employed, the mass or poptlm^ 
language " or the sophisticated, rarifie^. 
language of the poet. He considered tbtr; 
poems in mass language inferior to those/' 
using elite phraseology or vocabulary. *■*,. 
But it is debatable. The simple utterance off 
a mature artist may have all the complexity^ 
of experience and yet the communication^; 
may be extremely simple* For instance^ 
this line of Dante: “In His will lies outj\ 
peace/’ It is very simple la communication* 
vocabulary and structure, bat the maturity- 
and complexity of experience can be denied' 
only With some difficulty. In England F, ‘‘#lfe 
Leavis represented the traditional, moralist 
tic criticism, but he was quick to percei^y); 
the worth of the new and the really novel * 
whether in poetry, novel or drama. It t« 
clear that the modern criticism drifts too 
much on the side of the technique, the craf$5 
of poetry and of literature. Stephen Spender 
pointed toward this difficulty when he said : 

If “being a poet” now meant anything it 
was merely that one happened to be the ; 
person who wrote the examinable poems^ 
Although the generation of Eliot an&j 
Pound certainly retaiued their own slyly , 
concealed awareness of the mystique of* 
the poet (confined in Eliot’s essays, toM 
subtle hides’ that probably go unnoticed 
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by many readers), for a younger generation 
the mystery had been dissolved. When 
I was at Oxford the idea of the 
clever undergraduates was that any 
one who took great pains could 
probably write poetry. (I would have 
said, witness the poliferation of uni¬ 
versity courses in "creative writing.” 
You have only to say whether it is as 
a poet, a novelist, or a dramatist that you 

wish to be immortalised. And.you 

will be). I cling, then, to my idea that 
being a poet is different from being any¬ 
thing else. 

It is a different thing what the critics say 
about poetry ; poetry will continue to be 
^written as it is written. One theory of poetic 
criticism or another will not affect its writing, 
composition. 

It is difflenlfc to say if the movement was 
sustained in all its forms in late thirties, 
forties and fifties. In poetry romanticism 
emerged in a new form, and the aense of tra¬ 
dition, erudition, intcllectiou, and poet as a 
there receptacle of images or as a mere 
catalytic agent were given up. Novel is 
continuing with the newly acquired techni¬ 
ques and is breaking even newer ground. ‘ d6 
So is the case with drar.ua also. Existen¬ 
tialist drama ha> been followed by a theatre 
of the absurd , and that, too, in turn by what 
in America they call the happenings. Criti¬ 
cism, like the watch five minute behind time, 
is following, interpreting them all. 

1. C. Leyell Geological Evidence of the 
Antiquity of Man (London, 1863; % 


2. Ilis concept of time as relative entity 
was equally, if not more, disquieting as the 
concept of time as circular eutity, time as 
consciousness ( Bergson ), opposed to the 
linear concept of time. 

3. Sc 4. A. C. Ward The Nineteen Twenties 
(London Iff30) pp 1-18 

f>. R. A. Scott- James Making of Li twa¬ 
in re (London. Iff56) p. 323 

6. I). Daiches The Present Age (The 

Cresset Press*, London) p. 14 

A. C. Ward Twentieth ("enlury Eng¬ 
lish Literature (London, Iff64) p. 16 

7. O. Ilough Lnage and Experience 
( London, Iff65 ) Chapter “Byron and 
Lawrence” 

8- The Nineteen Twenties , p. 52 

9. V. I), S. Pinto Crisis in English 
Poetry 1880-1940. (London, *63 pp. 13,16, 
Iff, 20, 220 

10. T. 8. Eliot ed. Literary Essays of 
K\ra Pound , (London, I960) p. 34 

11. The Nineteen Twenties, pp. 43, 44* 

12. Ibid, p. 70 

13. T. E. Hulme Speculations, (Rdutledge 
and Kegan Paul, paperback) p. 151 
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DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


VINOD BHATIA 


f The light has gone out of our lives and 
and there is darkness everywhere*. Nehru 
spoke these memorable words on the murder 
of the great soul—Mahatma. 

Another light has gone out of out lives 
and shadows are lengthening everywhere. 
Dr. King, the sanest and most persuasive 
voice for moderation and non-violence, in 
life represented much more than his own 
down trodden community and in death 
symbolizes a tragedy far deeper than what 
pressed iu that senseless, brutal 
in Memphis. The foul deed indi¬ 
cated that the human society despite all its 
aflueuce and attainments is still unlit for the 
likes of such people to live and instead of 
eudeavouring to heave itself upto their lead, 
it chouses to get rid of them. 

In life and death, King followed Mahatma 
Gandhi. The non-violent technique had 
been used with dramatic success in India 
by Gandhi in the country’s struggle for 
freedom. Dr. King was the first person in 
the U. S. to apply it to a broad social 
movement—non-violent resistance to segre¬ 
gation and discrimination against the negroes 
in America. Thus Gandhi’s prophetic words 
that *it may be through the negroes that the 
buadulterated message of non-violence will be 
delivered to the world’ came out to be true. 

Whatever his greatness, it was thrust 
upon him. He was born at a time when the 
myth of the sub human negro fl6urished. 
They ^were treated as piece of property on 


^vas e 
murder 


whom the curse of Noah remained for ever. 
As a boy, Martin suffered thoss cumulative 
experience iu dircrimination that demoralize 
and outrage human dignity. Young King 
was told that it was on evil system and 
since prejudice between the black people 
and the white people was bad, all good men 
must try to change it. 

At Morehouse, while working for Atlanta’s 
inter-collegiate student council, his resent¬ 
ment toward white race was softened and a 
spirit of cooperation took its place. He 
was convinced that he had many white 
persons, particularly among younger genera¬ 
tion, as allies and he never felt like a spec¬ 
tator in the racial problem. 

At Crozer, he poured over the words and 
works of the great social philosophers : 
Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke, Hegel 
(whose progress— through pain theories are 
evident in King's thinking) In Iff60, he 
heard a lecture on Gandhi by Dr. Mordeoai 
Johnson, President of Howard University, a 
predominantly Negro Institution, a warm 
admirer of Gandhi and who had been to 
India. His speeches created a profound 
impression on KiDg, who from his boyhood 
days had marked antipathy towards violence. 
Gandhi’s belief in the redemptive power of 
love as an instrument of non-violent social 
reform fired his imagination. “His message 
was so profound and electrifying,” he 
recalled later, “that I left the meeting and 
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bought half a dozen books on Gandhi's life 
and works.” King frankly confessed, "In 
reading Gandhi’s words again, I am given 
inspiration. The spirifc # of passive resistance 
came to me from the Bible and the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. # The techniques of execution 
came from Gandhi.” 

In 11)55 in Martgomery. a seamstress’ 
tired feet precipitated the first civil rights, 
test, of power and launched King’s galvanic 
career. Tuns his march to martyrdom began. 

The Gandhian movement which ultimately 
freed India from foreign rule started much 
the same way ; in his case the spark which 
set it oft was struck on a train in the remote 
race conecious South Africa in 1S93. The 
night of his first train ride in South Africa, 
Gandhi was ordered to leave the compart¬ 
ment reserved for whites. When he refused 
to do so, he was pushed off the train. 
Mabatama Gandhi decided that the 'golden 
rule’ was to dare to do the right at any cost 
rather to be a coward. 

During his short life Martin Luther King 
dared the same thing, and with similar non¬ 
violent techniques. The universal nature of 
the non-violent action approach is further 
underscored by the fact that Gandhi himself 
was inspired by the views of the Russian 
writer L'.o Tolstoy and the American 
philosopher Thoreau, who in turn, had been 
profoundly influenced by the concepts of the 
forest wise men of India who wrote the 
ITpanishads. 

Thus the political techniques of boycott and 
non-violent action, which freed India from 
British rule and are presently opening up 
new opportunities for American negroes, have 
travelled from India to America, then from 


America to India via South Africa and now 
back again from India to America. 

To King, there were three ways that 
oppressed people cou'd grapple with their 
oppression. First, method of acquiescence : 
the method to resign themselves to the fate 
of oppression without going through the 
ordeals of changing the old order into new. 
This to King, was a cowardly way, as the 
individual who adjusted to an ’evil system, 
was at that time, a participant in that evil 
system. 

The Second method was to rise up with 
violence and corroding hatred. While vio¬ 
lence would bring out temporary victories, 
it could never bring about permanent peace 
arid ended up creating many more social 
problems. Like Gandhi, he quipped once 
and for all : “Violence as a way of achieving 
racial justice is both impracticable and 
immoral. It is impracticable because it is a 
descending spiral ending in destruction for 
all. The old law of an eye for an eye leaves 
everybody blind. Violence is immoral because 
it thrives on hatred rather than love. It 
loaves society in monologue rather than 
dialogue. It is wrong because, it seeks to 
annihilate the opponent rather than convert 
him. If we succumb to the temptation of 
using violence in the struggle, unborn 
generations will be the recipients of large 
and mighty bitterness.’* 

Third, method of non-violent resistance ; 
non-violence, to him, like Gandhi, was the 
most potent weapon available to the negro 
in his struggle for freedom and justice. It 
contended that means and ends must cohere 
as they arc inseparable. Means represent 
the ideal-in-the making and so the means * 


must bo as pure as the ends we seek. In the 
long run of history, destructive means ' cannot 
bring out constructive ends, immoral means 
cannot bring out moral ends. Non-violence 
to him, like Gandhi, was the relentless 
pursuit of truthful ends through moral 
means. Love stuff or ‘Agape* stood at the 
heart of non-violence, it meant rising to the 
heights of being able to accept blows with¬ 
out retaliating and constantly moving to the 
point of loving the enemy. It implied under¬ 
standing, creative, redemptive good will for 
all. Love the person, hate the evil deed, he 
said, like Gandhi, as hate was as injurious to 
the hater as it was to the hated. 


According to King, the practitioner of non¬ 
violence will say to his opponent, “we will 
meet your capacity to inflict suffering by 
our capacity to endure suffering. We will 
Sneet your physical force with ‘Soul Force*. 
We will wear you down by our capacity to 
suffer; we will appeal to your heart and 
conscience that we will win you in the 


process and ’our Victory will be a double 
Victory.” 


By protests, sit-ins, sermons, ride ins, 
demonstrations, boycotts, speeches, he inspi¬ 
red the negro people with hope, dispelled 
their fears and frustrations and united them 
as never before in American History through 
non-violent actions. He made them realize 
that to make their fight for equality and 
freedom more effective, they must help them¬ 
selves, be self reliant and coexist with their 
white brethern. King was convinced that 
the talk of Black power without fire was just 
a loud-mouthed slogan capable of inflaming 
the disgruntled Negroes, totally inadequate 
to serve his cause. He said, that few ideas 
were most unrealistic that there could be a 


separate black road to power and fulfilment. 

He aptly sounded his views during 1955 
boycott: ‘It is not a struggle between black 
men and white men but between those who 
seek justice and those who practise injustice 
between the deprived, exploited, discrimi 
nated and those who do the exploiting and 
who have built their political careers and 
amassed their wealth through denying equal 
rights and opportunities to others.* 

Through soul-stirring resonances and 
powerful oratory that spoke profoundly to the 
needs of his followers, he inspirited a 
historical movement. “We are tired of 
being segregated and humiliated. We are tired 
of being kicked about by the brutal fate of 
oppression. We are protesting for the birth 
of justice in the community. We have a new 
sense of dignity and a new sense of destiny 

.And when the history books are written 

in the future the historians will 
have to pause and say, “There lived a 
great people—a black people who injected 
new meaning and dignity into the veins of 
civilization.** In the face of threats also, he 
never wavered from his chosen path and 
never became adjusted to the evils of segre¬ 
gation and the crippling effects of discri¬ 
mination, to economic conditions that dep- 
rived men of work and food and to the 
insanities of militarism and the self defeating 
eflects of physical violence. 

He pronounced from Birmingham jail 
that ‘if the inexpressible cruelties of slavery 
could uot stop us, the opposition we now face 
will surely fail. We will win our freedom 
because the sacred heritage of our nation and 
the eternal will of God are embodied in 
our echoing demands.* 





He had a dream that one day this nation Rights Movement is in doldrums. Th$ 

will rise up and live out the true meaning of Black Militants Stokely Carmichael and 

its creed.that all men are created equal* Rap Brown have a clear field now before 

King is dead, the dream*is alive. He was a them. Now violence will be supreme, 

transcendent negro symbol and bridging the America should abide by the philosophy of 

void between black despair and white uncon- King if it wants community of white and 

corn, he spoke so profoundly of and from negroes otherwise one day it would end in 

the wretchedness of the Negroes’ condition chaos, 

that he became the moral guidon of civil 

rights not only to Americans but also to the Now King is no more. He had an inner 
world beyond. Tt is a tribute to the genius conviction that there are something so 

of Kiug that he transplanted nno-violeut precious, something so dear, something so 
technique to a violent soil and with a eternally true that they are worth dying for 

remarkable degree of success. and he sacrificed himself at the altar of these 

With his death, the non-violent Civil beliefs. 






INNER LINE IMPEDING DEVELOPMENT & DEFENCE OF N.E.F.A. 


DIPAK K R. CH AUDFIURI 


(The Author is a New Delhi Journalist, 
at preseut engaged in a depth-study o£ the 
factors impeding integration in North-East 
India on behalf of the Centre of Applied 
Politics, IIPA, New Delhi-1) 

INTEGRATION of frontier hills and 
outlying tribal areas with the mainland of a 
country almost always depends on the 
economic development of these areas and 
establishment of strong links between the 
economy of these special areas and the 
national economy. In India, the Inner Line 
Regulations which maintain an artificial 
frontier within the country are a major 
obstacle to the desired integration of the 
people of the North-Eastern Frontier with 
the mainstream of the country. They not 
Only encourage tensions but also impede* 
the economic development of strategic 
frontier areas* 

They made the North Eastern Frontier 
Agency, Nagaland Mizo-Lushai hills district 
inaccessible to ordinary citizens. The Inner 
Line Regulations were introduced by the 
British Administration in 1873. It had two 
objects : firstly, to protect the people living 
in the plains from ths marauding raids of 
tribesmen and secondly to impose stringent 
controls on commercial relations of the 
British subjects with the frontier tribes. In 
due course, the Inner Line produced the 
desired result: the raids of the tribesmen 
ceased completely. But the regulations 
controlling movement of people across the 


Inner Line remained. After' independence 
the Government found it convenient t<: 
continue the old policy for the opposite 
reasou. 

The new reason was curiously enough, 
just the opposite of the original reason. 
Under the British regime and even under the 
new Constitution, these frontier tracts were 
considered parts of Assam state. It was, 
however, realized that effective administration 
and development of these backward tribal 
areas was not possible within Assam domi¬ 
nated by plainsmen and advanced wester¬ 
nized tribe*. Therefore, these aseas were 
constituted as ono unit put under the direct 
control of the Union Government through 
the Governor under the Sixth schedule of 
the Constitution. This special treatment of 
this particular ‘scheduled area* was in a way 
confirmation of the British policy of the 
Inner Line. 

The post-independence ‘philosophy for 
Nefa’ came out with a new justification for 
the Inner Line. The commercial adventurers 
from the plains and the Christian missio¬ 
naries were not allowed entry to these 
tracts to protect tribals from exploitation 
and exposure to foreign cultures. 

The political leaders were aware and 
largely in sympathy with the criticism of 
sociologists and social workers regarding 
administration and development of baekward 
tribal areas and the Nefa provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for new experiments to be conducted 
by anthropologists like Dr, B. B. Guha 



mid Dr. Verier El win. The need for 
change is accepted in the new experiment 
but iu a manner and to a degree that the 
cultural integrity of the tribal society is not 
disrupted. This Elwin doctrine steers 
clear of the two sharply contrasting tribal 
policies : leave them alone and ‘assimilation 
or detribalisation or sanskritaisatiou/ 

Iu principle, the philosophy is unassail' 
able. But there are practical problems aud 
the philosophy has its critics. In the early 
‘fifties, the goo-political importance of these 
frontier tracts were not properly assessed 
aud there was a large unadministered zone 
between the Me Mohan Line watershed and 
1 uner Lino. Frontier policy is a part of 
the over-all National Defence Policy, but 

the Governmeat gave more importance to 

» 

the ethnological considerations than political 
and military aspects, 

Particularly important are the critics 
drawn from the tribals themselves 
who, through education, have come to 
appreciate the benefits of speedy change. 
In their view, the logic of this philosophy 
has little validity tor several reasons. 

There has been too much emphasis on 
gradual ness of change arising out of a 
concern for disrupting the social fabric. 
The tribals are far behind in relation to the 
rest of the population of this country, that 
they would remain behind for a long time to 
come, if change was to be brodght about 
gradually and through unanimous consent. 
The frontier tribals themselves will not 
tolerate a rate of change which seems to per¬ 
petuate the distance between them and the 
more advanced neighbouring communities of 
the Assam hills and the Brahmaputra valley.,. 


Psychologically, a policy of gradualness 
creates a bad impression on tribal mind. 
It makes them feel second claai citizens and 
the ‘Bharat Dar-shan’ trips organised by the 
Nefa administration or participation in 
the Republic Day pageant, strengthen this 
impression. 

Three youngmen from Nefa now studying 
at Gauliati in a prepared statement disclosed ; 
“We would like to make it known to all that 
the Nefa people still call the plains people 
Aying' or ‘Nyipak” meaning foreigners/' 
They charged New Delhi establishment and 
their policies for this kind of situation. 

Ti» another statement, five Nefa students 
of Delhi University warned“...it should be 
remembered that people of Nefa have 
reached a stage where they are very consciou*/ 
of their rights. In such a stage if feelings of 
frustration come, thero arc ‘ more than one 
events happening around thorn, and since 
they are also human beings, not infalliable to 
such influences they may turn astray/' # 

Most of the educated youngmen of these 
areas feel that the Inner Line is a device to 
keep their people from the democratic main¬ 
stream of India—following Erring Committee 
report, certain representative institutions 
have been established there, but citizens 
of Nefa living beyond the Inner Line have 
no right to elect their representative 
to any legislature. 

The Inner Line also emphasises the 
political and geographical segregation of 
these strategic frontier areas from the rest of 
India though the Foreign Office has handed 
over Nefa administration to the Home 
ministry. Iu view of the Sino-Pakistani 
menace, the emphasis should be jyst the 
reverse—on stronger links with the rest of 
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the country. The greatest problem of 
Nefa is its isolation. The Inner Line can 
not prevent the flow of ideas. A study of 
educational and economic changes would 
make nonsense of the present regulations. 

A comprehensive frontier policy would 
require popular sanctions besides well-integ¬ 
rated plan for economic development of the 
border-tracts and a realistic all-round civil 
defence machinery. 

The obvious connection between econo¬ 
mic development and growth of healthy 

nationalism among the tribals is all-known. 
An examination of the development plans of 

Nefa will conclusively show the Himalayan 
barrier that the Inner Line provides to the 
economic development of the area and pros¬ 
perity of the people living there. 

Since the Chiuese military actions in 
1962, the Nefa civil administration for the 

first time has been able to extend its effee- 
tive jurisdiction in all settlements upto 

McMohiu Line and this was accomplished 

without assistance of army units. A great 

number of lateral roads have been completed 

recently and report of these communications — 

building achievements do tell the other 

story—tremendous manpower shortage in an 

area of labour-surplus India. The thousands 

of workers who built this road and hundreds 

who gave their lives here —are all outsiders. 

Manpower Shortage Impedes 
Development and Natural Defence 

The 1961 Census enumerated a total 

population of 336, 658 ; the density works 

out at 4.1 persons par kilometre. 

Habitations are scattered and there are 

2,451 villages. About 12 percent of the 

population is non-tribal ; this segment comp¬ 
rises mostly of the Government servants and 

their families. ' 


Among the tribals, cau be safely assumed 
that all persons in the age-group 14-65 yeara 
are gainfully employed. The total, tribal 
working force may be put around 180,000 
persons. The jhum agriculture and the 
household duties are so onerous in such a 
backward society that very few ofler 
themselves for wage work, in addition to the 
above ‘workers', about 26,000 persons were 
enumerated as workers within the meaning of 
the Census definition. These are outsiders 
engaged in the construction and service 
sectors. Information, indepedent of census 
shows that the number of Government 
servants stationed in Nefa was 5,706 in 
1906 ; this excludes the police force 

maintained for security purposes and also 
civilians working under Border Roads 
Organisation and other casual work-charged 
personnel. The effective work-form (non- 
tribal) of Nefa is thus of the order of 
29,000. Adding to the earlier estimate of 
the tribal working force, Nefa’s working 
population may be put around 205,000. 

Au indication of the labour shortage in 

Nefa is the curb imposed on the seasonal 

migration of some tribes to the j Assam 

valley. Such migration in the slack season 
was a normal feature for long but is now 

being discouraged by the local authorities 
who want labour for the execution of 
development work, such as road and 
building construction. So Inner Line not 
only restricts entry into Nefa but also exit 
from the territory. It is difficult to give any 
precise estimate of the manpower require¬ 
ments of the proposed development programme 
of Nefa. The Nefa administration has 
worked out a manpower estimate of their 
‘Fourth Plan’ proposals gs shown in the table 



TABLE—A 

Additional Manpower Requirement during the Fourth Plan 

. Government Sector, NEFA 


SI.. 

• 


Employment 


No. 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Total 

1 . 

Engineering 

513 

1,084 

1,597 

2. 

Agriculture 

103 

85 

188 

3. 

Forests 

187 

153 

340 

4. 

Education 

716 

147 

863 

5. 

Health 

307 

336 

643 

6 . 

Industry 

20 

32 

52 

7. 

Cooperation 

— 

120 

120 

8. 

Publicity 

14 

133 

147 

9. 

Research 

5 

30 

35 

10 . 

Statistics 

30 

*>) 

— 

52 


Total 1,8 9 5 ‘2,142 1,037 


Ft should be noted that these figures relate 
to additional placements which the Adminis¬ 
tration would have to do. It excludes the 
labour requirements of the forest and const¬ 
ruction contractors. This partial demand 
puts the manpower requirements at 4,000 
out of which about 1,900 would be skilled. 
It can be safely presumed all these persons 
must bo recruited from outside. From 
among the unskilled, it can be presumed that 
about 20 to 25 percent of the personnel may 
come from the local population. 

In addition, the 'Fourth Plan' proposals 

envisage that about 5,000 persons would be 

* 

trained in farming, industrial skills etc,. 
Thus, 350 trainees would be trained in 
modern agronomic practices, 200 in cottage 
arts and crafts, 905 in the subordinate 
medical and para-medical skills and about 
2000, persons in cooperative and related 
aspects. It is doubtful whether 5000 persons 


would be available from within Nefa fp 
this training programme. Apart from this 
about 20,000 more workers would b 
required for the projects now in the drawinj 
board stage. All this is exclusive of th 
army personnel and labour brought in by th 
Border Hoads Organisation ( BRO ). Whei 
a labour force of this order functions in an; 
economy obviously a further contingen 
would be needed to man the tertiary sectoi 
A cursory look at the statistics of demarn 
for and availability of labour in the irame 
diate future shows that the success of th 
entire development programme .or par 
there of as envisaged at the moment wil 
stand for all on the solution of the raanpowej 
problem. The task of launching the eeonomj 
on a course of self-renewing growth i. 
primarily one of freeing it from the grip o 
certain critical shortages of the environ 
The pivotal shortage in Nefa turns out to b< 
that of skilled manpower. 
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TABLE—B 

Occupational Cla sf ification of workers (Non-Tribal) NEFA, 1961 


SI. 

Categories 

i 

Number of 

Percentage to the total workers of 

No. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female Total 

1 . 

Cultivator 

96 

57 

153 

0.39 

4.08 0.58 

2. 

Agricultural labour 

10 


10 

0.04 

0.04 

3. 

Mining, quarrying, livestock, 
forestry, fishing, hunting and 
plantation, orchard and allied 
activities 

• 

H-12 


312 

.1.38 

— 1.31 

4. 

Household industry 

15 

161 

176 

0.06 

32.95 1.82 

5. 

Manufacturing other than 

No. 4 

— 

17 

17 

—- 

1.22 C.06 

6. 

Construction 

: 1,712 

1 

1,713 

6.91 

0.07 6.55 

7. 

Trade and commerce 

407 

— 

407 

1.64 

— 1,56 

8 . 

Transport, storage and 
communication 

809 

— 

869 

3.51 

332 

\). 

Other services 

21,315 

862 

22,177 

86.07 

61.66 84.76 

10. 

Total Workers 

24,766 

1,398 

26,164 

100.00 

10?.00 100.00 

11. 

Non-Workers 

5,814 

6,727 

12,541 




Perhaps this is true of our other frontier 
hills region like Uttar Ivhand, Inner Hima¬ 
chal and Ladakh also. The shortage of 
unskilled labour may come as a surprise to 
many who are accustomed to think of our 
national economy as a surplus labour one. 
The Inner Line restrictions effectively pre¬ 
vents the desired natural inflow of urgently 
needed labour and weakens both develop¬ 
mental and defence efforts in the remote 
backward low-density strategic areas. 

If the planned development of Soviet 

Siberia or steppes and Canadian north has 
any value for our leadership and planners, 
the proposal for a well-regulated settlement 
of pioneering and adventurous outsiders 
become^ a compelling one. Disciplined 


people like cx-servicemen and persons of 
missionary zeals should be encouraged to 
settle in areas not inhabited by tribals at the 
moment. 

The tribals should be assured of four 
protections—(1) rights in land ; (2) rights 
in forests ;(3) from exploitation by money¬ 
lenders and (4) of their way of l|fe. No 
outside individual should be given rights in 
land, but settler's cooperative can be encou¬ 
raged which would serve as demonstration 
farms for wet and terrace cultivation. 

In the economic and political interests, 
there is a very strong case for relaxations in 
the Inner Line Regulations if not complete 
abolition. More than one of the five Nefs 
districts should be immediately de-scheduled 
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or the Inner Line may shift closer to 
MacMohan line. There is a danger in 
allowing free entry into these sensitive 
areas, d,ue to strategic importance especially 


in light of recently discovered Jorhat conspi¬ 
racy. But this can be checked through 
strengthening'of the Intelligence and Secu¬ 
rity forces. 


SUGAR : PARTIAL-DECONTROL—REAPPRAISAL 

T.C. MEIJTA 


Sugar industiy enjoys a position of pride 
in I he 1ml ian economy. Inspite of vicissitudes 
M has constantly developed since independence. 
.Sure the inception of planning number of sugar 
i.Ktories has increased fiom 138 to about 200. 
Similarly, production of sugar lias increased 
from 11.01 lakh tons to 06.00 lakh tons in 
l%5-66. (However it lias come down in the 
Ja*t two years owing to drought and certain 
"flier causes). I his industry now sustains 
millions ol people. It supports 10 million 
cultivators earning for them over Rs 350 crores 
annually. It provides employment to over two 
lakh people. The industry also earns for the 
exchequer Rs 68 crores a year hy way of cess 
and excise duties. 

Why Control 

Price and distribution regulations are, made 
to facilitate equitable distribution of the 
available supplies. Control is necessary unless 
commodity is produced in sufficient* quantity 
ami is available at reasonable price. In a devel¬ 
oping economy most of the commodities are 
neither produced in sufficient quantity nor they 
are available at reasonable prices. This leads 
h> control on production, distribution, con¬ 
sumption, or price, whatever the situation 


warrants. During the last 20 years India has 
experienced all sorts of controls on different 
commodities including steel, cement, cloth and 
sugar. However during the? last two years 
there is a definite swing towards relaxation in 
controls. Cement has been totally decontrolled. 
Control over steel has also been relaxed to a 
great extent. Recently restrictions on super fine, 
fine and superior quality medium cloth have 
been lifted In the (Government. In case of sugar 
pariial-iicroutiol has been made since December* 
1067. 0 

(hie/ Survey 

Open market of sugar in India has a 
chequered histoiy. In free India control on 
sugar was first lifted in 19.j2-53 but it was 
again imposed in 1957*58. It was again done 
aw a) with in 1961 hut because of difficult 
supply position it was reimposed in 1963*61. 

Upto 1965-66 we have been in a happy 
supply position regarding sugar. But, because 
of unprecedented drought and some other factors, 
production of sugar suddenly slumped by over 
38 percent in the year 1966-67. (Table No.l). 
In the cflrrcnt season also we are not in a very 
happy supply position. * 
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Table 1. 


Production of Sugar in lakh tons 


Year 

Production 

1934 55 

16.1 

1955 56 

18.9 

1956- 

20.6 

1957 

19.9 

1958-39 

19.5 

I95U -60 

21 5 

1960-61 

30 3 

196 J -62 

27 3 

1962-63 

21 6 

1963-61 

26 0 

1963-65 

33,0 

1965-00 

35.5 

J 966-07 

21 9 

J °07-68 

22.8 


(90,0(10 Ions increase over 1966 071 


Though India , ranks second in Sugar 
production in the world, its ) icld per acre and 
sucrose contents are probably the lowest. 
Table No. 2 shows the yield and suctosc con¬ 
tents jof various important sugarcane growing 
countries. However Mafoarastra, Andhra Pradesh, 


Madras and other south Indian slates liav 1 

shown good results in the field of increment in 
yield and saciuse contents. Rut in the case of 

wheat, ri< e and millets yield has shown over six 
times increase during last ten years. 


Table 2 


1961-62 

* 




* Yield of Sugar¬ 
cane per acre 


r. 

Hawai 

80.4 

Tons 

2. 

Egypt 

39.4 

» 

3. 

British Guinea 

33.4 

ft 

4. 

Indonesia 

33.7 

>» 

5. 

Mauritus 

35.3 

tt 

6. 

Australia 

24.9 • 

t> 

7. 

India 

f 'f 

§ b 

17.1 

if 


Sucrose 

Production of 


contents 

percent 

Sugar per-acre 


11.4 

9.17 

Tons 

10.9 

4.27 

a 

9.3 

3.11 

tf 

11.2 

3.44 

?» 

11.2 

2.83 

tt 

14.7 

3.67 

a 

9.8 

1.68 

w 
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The unprecedented drought conditions that 
prevailed in the earlier two years, that is 1965-66 
and 1966-67, adversely affected the sugarcane 
nop throughout the country. Because of Govern¬ 
ment’s low price fixation for sugarcane, total area 
under this crop dropped by 15 percent. Cultiva¬ 
tors were attracted towards growing high 
uVlding varieties of wheat, rice and millets. 

Further diversion of sugarcane to gur and 
khandsari, which make 70 percent of total 
supply of sweetening agent, took place on 
quite a considerable extent in view of the fact 
that I he? prices of those two sweetening agents 
-oared high and made it more remmunerativo to 
I he growers to divert their sugarcane to them in 
[•reference to sugar factories. The sugar indus¬ 
try, being hamstrung by statutory controls and 
<ugar prices being fixed by Government, could 
not face competition from gur and khandsari 
producers which is virtually free from any con¬ 
trol. The Government, of couise, did increase the 
minimum sugarcane pric« to Rs 2.12 per maund 
ills 5.68 per quintal) bilked to a basic recovery 
of 9.4 percent. Formerly it was Rs 2.00 per 
maund (Rs 5.86 per quintal) linked to a basic 
recovery of 16.4 perent. Rut this increase could 
not check the diversion much because firstly, 
I lie announcement came after nearly two months 
of the beginning of the crushing season and 
secondly, this increase was too meagre to check 
the diversion. Sugarcane was selling at Rs 12 to 
14 per quintal for gur and khandsari in the 
open market. 

Partial decontrol - 

In the light of this paradoxical situation the 
Sugar industry pleaded for decontrol. Argument 
[riven was that decontrol alone would bring down 
>»ur and khandsari prices and would provide 
the much needed flexibility to sugar industry to 
Iraw larger supplies by offering high sugarcane 
prices in competition with gur and khandsari 


producers. The Government, however, did not 
accept this view on the ground that in a period 
of scarcity decontrol would result in pushing up 
sugar prices and as such would not be in the 
interest of the consumers. 

In the context of deteriorating condition of 
sugar industry the Government of India anno¬ 
unced on August 16, 1967 its policy of partial 
decontrol. Main objectives of the policy were 

two*fold viz- 
« 

11) To provide sugar at subsidised price to 
domestic consumers, and 

(2) to ensure payment of competitive 
sugarcane price to growers by factories. 

The salient features of the policy were as follows : 

A. Increase in minimum cane price to Rs 
2.75 maund (Rs 7.87 per quintal for a recovery 
of 9.4 percent or less with 2 paisa per maund 
<5.36 paisa per quintal) for every increase of 0.1 
per cent recovery over 9.4 percent. 

R. Reduction in basic excise duty on^factory 
sugar by Rs 8.35 per quintal, (the total effec¬ 
tive rale being Rs 28.65 as against Rs 37.0). 

C. Procurement by the Government as a 
levy from factories of 60 percent of their pro¬ 
duction in 1967-68 subject to u minimum quantity 
of 13 lakh tons. 

D. Free sale of balance of production i.e. 
remaining 40 percent by the factories anywhere 
in the country at free market prices. 

E. Fixation of the levy price according to 

the cost schedules of the Sugar Enquiry 
Commission for the five zones recommended by 
it (see*Table 3). Government by notification 
dated the Dec. 18,1967, announced the new ex J 
factory prices for 1967-68. • 


.1 
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Table 3 


Zonewise ox-factory price of ’evy sugar for the 
1967-08 season announced by I lie Government. 



Areas included 

Price per Quintal 


« 

in rupees. 

Zone I 

Maharashtra, Gujarat, North Mysoie 
and North Andhra Pradesh 

145 00 

Zone 11 

Orissa, rest of Andhra Pradesh, 

South Mysore, Madras, Pondicherry 
and Kerala 

101 00 

Zone III 

Meerut, Muzaflarnagar and Buland- 
-shahar districts of west U.P., 


\ 

Punjab, Ilaiyana, Rajasthan and 

Madhva Pradesh 

169.50 

Zfine IV 

Central and rest of West U.P 

156.00 

Zone V 

East U.P., Bihar and. West 

Bengal 

167.50 


F. Export of 95,000 tons to those markets 
which'yield better prices. 

Has partial decontrol failed ? 

There are conflicting views regarding the 
' success of partial decontrol of sugar. Recently 
at the annual meeting of ISMA its President Mr. 
Jhunjhunwala said that, “the consumeis can look 
• forward to plentiful supplies of sugar at much 
'lower rates in the near future/’ According to this 
view the industry under this system has a bright 
.future. Moreover it is a matter of some gratifica¬ 
tion that the open market price of sugar, which 
touched the dizzy height of Rs 7.50 per kilo in 
certain market centres, has been showing a ten¬ 
dency to fall. Now price of sugar is keeping 
around Rs 4.00 per kilo. Industry has tried to 
shift the guilt for much of this high price in 
Open market to Government policy. According to 
it fixation of controlled price of sugarcane at 
lower level (resulting in lower procurement 


price of sugar) has necessitated high price o 
sugar in open market. The factories have to pa; 
much more sugarcane prices in view of shor 
supply and competition from gur and khandsar 
This result in high cost of sugar but at the saw 
time factories have to give levy sugar at fixec 
lower price (Table 3). In order to make goo< 
this lots the industry is obliged to charge highe 
sugar price in open market. Partial decontro 
has also resulted in increase of sugar production 
Against the expectations of 15 lakh tons during the 
current season actual production is likely to he 
22.8 lakh tons (Table 1). 

In fact there is much doubt in the success 
of partial decontrol. It has been hinted clearl) 
by Union Agriculture Minister during ISM^ 
annual meeting recently. According to him the 
Government might be forcid to reconsider the 
continuance of the policy of partial ; decontrol 
unless the sugar industry took steps to keep ex 
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| factory price of sugar within reasonable limits, and khandsari manufacturers and complet 
Almost every experiment in partial or com- decontrol of sugar, the industry should never b 
«‘te decontrol has turned out ultimately to the conceded such a free hand unless it gives clea 
disadvantage of the consumer. Decontrol of guaianlee for low sugar price, 
cement is an example. Manufacturers of cement 
piomised to behave when decontrol was Suggestions : 
i announced but tKey have made a huge pile -of 

profits. The sugar industry is behaving in the 1 J1 order to ensure .smooth development o 
similar fashion. Partial decontrol has failed in the'sugar industry the following measures shoul< 
its prime objective of providing sugar to be adopted - 


domestic consumers at subsidised price. One 
Hinple example would explain it. Before partial 
decontrol domestic consumers of towns in 
Rajasthan were getting L Kilogram sugar per 
; month per head. This supply was considered 
reasonable and though price in the open market 
a as around Ks. 6.00 per kilogram, domestic 
'onsumers wore not affected much. After some 
Ltime* per head supply was reduced to 800 grams. 1 
Mt was further sliced to 480 grains. Then, to the 
surprise of all, came the final reduction and 
domestic consumers quota has been eut to 
meagre 150 grams pci month. JNow by and large 
consumers have to depend on free sale of sugar 
which is selling around Ks. 4.00 per kilogram. 
One lime it touched Ks. 4.80 per kilogram. 
This is*' a clear breach of faith to the domestic 
consumers. 

It was expected that by February 1968, the 
price of sugar svould reduce considerably but 
this expectation has been belied. Though industry 
lias paid higher price for sugarcane than what 
was fixed by Government and production cost has 
been a bit higher than the levy price fixed on the 
basis of cost schedules. Industry was expected to 
charge higher price of sugar for remaining 40 per 
cent left for open sale. Hut this does not seem to 
be sufficient reason for such an exhorhitant price. 

IF ay Out i \ 

Sugar industry can not be trusted to safeguard 
the interests of the consumer. Though manufac¬ 
turers aspire f-or complete monopoly over 
sugarcane procurement, no competition from gur 


A. Yield and sucrose contents of suga 
cunfc are low in India (Table 2). Firn 
steps should lie taken to increase yiel< 
and sucrose contents. High yielding 
seed should be tried extensively, 

Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and othej 
South Indian States are giving lieltei 
performance in this regard. Only this 
factor can help in increase of acreage 
under sugercane crop. 

i 

1». There should he assured supply o: 
sugarcane to mill owners. Bumpe 
crop will automatically improve thi 
supply position considerably. Apart 
this growers should he assured of com 
petitive price well before the time the cro] 
is ready. It will go a long way to checi 
diversion of sugarcane towards gur am 
khandsari pioducers. Mill owners mai 
also produce corlairt portion of theii 
requirement themselves. Some coopera 
live sugar factories of Maharashtra ar< 
practising this successfully. 

C. There arc many uneconomic units exis 

ting in our country. Such factories 
result in higher cost of production. 
Such units should }>e either scrapped oi 
turned into economically viable units for 
the sake of efficiency of the industry. 

D. Tlire are certain areas in H.P. and 
Bihar having over-concentration of 
factories. These factories face much 
difficulty in getting sufficient sugarcane. 
They also duffer from certain • othetf 
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difficulties. Such factories should be 
shifted to better places, without any 
political consideration. 

E. Government should create a buffer stock 
of 10 lakh tonnes of sugar in order to 
to ensure regular supply to consumers at 
reasonable price. This will check 
excessive profiteering by mill owners as 
well as businessman. It will also help 
reducing gur and khandsari prices. 

F. There have been much fluctuations in 

I he international price of sugar and we 
have been at much loss several times. 
During l%3 international price of 


sugar was about £ 100 per tonne. Price 
slumped to £ 20 per tonne in 1967, 
still we exported sugar. Now interna¬ 
tional price of sugar has further 
slumped to £ 13 per tonne. In such 
a situation, when internal price a* 
well as cost of production of sugar is 
increasing and international price is 
falling, export of sugar should be to¬ 
tally banned atleast for 2 years. We 
should export sugar only when 
reasonable foreign exchange is assured. 
Proposed butter stock can help making 
available sugar whenever needed. 


—0 


SIR MIRZA ISMAIL 


P. RAJESWARA RAO 


:, IT* is very difficult to retain the 
Confidence of any one for long and much more 
difficult and beyond the ability of man to retain 
confidence of an Indian Prince for life. Sir 
|firza Ismail performed the impossible feat of 
jigihg the most trusted lieutenant of Sri Krishna 
Wadiyar, the late Maharaja of Mysore, 
Spriln the beginning to the end his regime. His 
jjr#ndfather came from Persia and settled in 
Mysore. Mirja combined the refinement and 
ulture of Persia with the tradition of India. He 
m& bom on 23. 10. 1333. Stalling his official 
djreer as Assistant Superintendent of Police he 
jjjickly became the Assistant Private Secretary 
0 His Highness and afterwards the full-fledged 
nvate secretary. Next he became the Dewan 
iid . remained as such till the demise of his 
ployed ruler. He was next only to the late Sir 


Seshagiri Ayyar in making his personality felt 
in every walk of life. He endeavoured his utmost 
to transform Mysore into a modern and model 
State. Certain important industries were nationa¬ 
lised and others received a great fillip. It was 
even hinted that lie favoured a sort of State 
Socialism. Educational progress proceeded by 
long stiides. Public life was fostered and peace 
and prosperity prevailed throughout the state. 

At the first Round Table Conference he ably 
represented the Southern States of Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Pudukottah. Again at 
its second sitting he represented the States of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur in addition to Mysore. He 
attended the Third Round Table Conference and 
was also a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee* During these successive gatherings 
he supported the Federal Plan and also allied 


hims&lf with the progressive elements. Incidentally 
he succeeded in lightening the unjust financial 
burden that was borne by Mysore for long. He 
also put up a strong case for the return of the 
Civil and Military areas Bangalore. At all 
ifu’se gatherings he had ample opportunities to 
rise to his full jstalurc and display the qualities 
of constructive statesmanship, ft would suffice to 
><iy that he quickly utilised every opportunity to 
the* fullest extent. 

When there was political ferrnant in the 
•Cite as a result of the awakening in British 
India, unlike the Dcwans of -other States he did 
not wait for long to read the signs of the times. 
He quickly realised the futility of repeating the 
usual circle of agitation, repression and reforms. 
H\ suitable reforms, he managed to pacify the 
fiiblie agitation. His repealed desire to retire 
in -order to introduce fresh blood and new 
talent into the administration was not favoured 
by the then ruler. The death of the 
Maharaja Sri Krishna Raja Wadiyar was a 
jireat personal loss to him. He eould not think 
of serving the state in the abscence of the Ruler 
whom he loved, respected and revered throughout. 
So he * decided to accept the Dcwanship of 
Jaipur^i-fcnother premier Indian State. ITe quickly 
came into giips with the pressing problems 
there. He overhauled the judiciary and inaugurated 
the High Court. Education received special 

treatment during his regime. Hindi was res* 

* _ 

tored to its original position of honour. He 
conceived and popularised the scheme for 
< stablishing a University for Rajputana. * It 
materialised later. He did not brook communal- 
i.sm from any quarter. Even a staunch Hindu 
Mahasabhite like Dr. B.S. Moonjc commended 
Sir Mirza’s impartiality and efficiency. Besides 
he was a man of culture and literary taste. His 
sympathy and support for the Indian PEN was 
demonstrated by inviting their gathering to 
Jaipur wherein distinguised men of letters like 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan,- Mrs. Sarojini Naidti and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru actively participated. 

The announcement of his appointment as the 


. ■*i 

President of the Executive Council of H.E.H.'^te 
Nizam of Hyderabad at a critical juncture was 
indeed welcome. Hyderabad in spite of being the 
premier Indian State continued to he mediaeval in 
structure and feudal in spirit. In spite of the per¬ 
sonal simplicity of the Nizam the arrogance of the 
aristocracy and the ruling hierarchy continued a$ 
usual. The spectacular schemes though they 
were well meant could not touch even the fringe 
of the problem in any field. The local languages 
and their culLure deserved more support than they 
were enjoying then. In the matter of fostering 
and preserving civil liberties the record of this 
slate was blank. Some years ago Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru remarked that suppression oj 
liberties never occurred in Hyderabad since 
none ever existed there. Hence much remained 
to he done quickly to keq> place with progressive 
forces. The administration had to he overhauled. 
Sons of the soil and those that aie allied to their 
linguistically, racially and culturally instead oi 
continuing to remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water should have an adequate one 
effective share and voice; in the administration and 
occupy their due place in the counsels of the 
State. The problems that were awaiting solution 
in Hyderabad were indeed baffling. But with hie 
reputation for just and efficient administration it? 
two premier Indian (and incidentally Hindu) 
states, Sir Mirza’s regime was initially s 
striking success. The announcement of his appoint¬ 
ment was followed by the removal of the eight yeai 
old ban on the State Congress. It was also announced 
that the Reforms approved in 1939, kept yi 
abeyance so far, would be inaugurated soon and 
the new Assembly with two popular ministers would 
begin to* function from October’ 4C>. 
These were indeed signs that envisaged th* 
inauguration of popular administration. The 
Hindus of Hyderabad who constituted vast 
majority of the State population (nearly 83%) 
justly hoped f-or a square deal under Sir Mirza. 
But matters took an ugly turn. Forces ol 
militant muslim communalism gained upper 
.hand. He resigned in disgust and went i\way. 
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Above all Sir Mirza was a great nationalist 
ami combined the moral, intellectual and 
aesthetic values of our heritage reminding us of 
a Roman Patrician in the Hall of Fame. Fie was 
a man of strong convictions and stuck to them 
at any cost. He was never tired «jf>f constantly 
advocating national unity and curbing the 
fissiparous tendencies. lie possessed an all India 
outlook and was in his element while representing 
his country abroad. As leader of the Indian 
delegation to the Inter-Governmental conference 
of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene held 
in Java (1937) he fared excellently. Unlike some 
of his co~religinni>ts he was not obsessed with 
extra territorial patriotism. While leaving 
sufficient margin to the ardent desire for preserving 
and fostering Islamic brotherhood, the tendency, to 
brood over the problems -of Palestine, Arab unity, 
Pan lslamism and the like to the exclusion of 
the pressing national problems was in his opinion 
neither wisdom nor patriotism. 

When sonic of the front rank Congressiles 


doubted Gandhi ji’s political wisdom and agreed 
to his retirement from active politics in 1934, he 
raised Ids voice of protest and described the 
Mahatma as a far-seeing patriot and a sagacious 
statesman, lie further' argued against .Gandhiji's 
retirement as it would -only enable vain visionaries 
to exploit the situation and interfere with the 
ordered evolution of India in every walk of life. 
It is not out ot place to slate that he enjoyed the 
privilege of Gandhiji’s sincere and sustained 
friendship. With his wide and varied experience 
coupled with supreme tact, moderation and 
caution, he was expected to play a useful iole in 
free India. Rut inscrutable arc the ways ot 
providence. His pica for friendship between 
India and Pakistan, when tension was high, 
was misunderstood. He was kept at a league'■> 

t 

distance from positions of responsibility and trust., 
He joined hands with Rajaji and others and 
pleaded for retention of English in the larger 
interests of the country. He practically passed 
away in retirement without a role or recognition 
on 5.1.1959 at the age of 75. 





























WHAT WENT WRONG WITH INDIAN PLANNING ? 


H. P. SHAII 


The machinery of planuiog in India has 
been slowly grinding to a halt for the past 
couple of years. And the Government has 
been forced jto abandon the formulation of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. A semblance 
of planning is kept going in the form of 
annual plans till the year 1969-70 until a 
final shape is given to the Fourth Plan. 

Planning has a key role to play in relieving 
a country of 450 million people from the 
incubus of poverty which is a dominant fact 
of life in India. It was principally as an 
opportunity to mould our destiny from out 
of the dismal heritage of the past, that, the 
late Prime Minister Nehru hailed the dawn 
of independence as a ‘tryst with destiny.’ 

A decisive break from the vicious circle 
of poverty breeding more poverty, inherited 
by us from the British, required efforts on a 
war footing. The era of planning symboli¬ 
zing these efforts on a national scale commen¬ 
ced with the launching of the First Five 
Year Plan in the year 1950-1951. 

It got off to a promising, if not actually, 
a flying start During the fiirst two plan 
years a sum of Rs. 3360 and Rs. 6750 crores 1 
were ^invested in the economy. And the 

j 

plan targets were substantially fulfilled. 
Food production went up from 52 million 
tons in 1950-51 to 75 million tons in 1960- 
61. Industrial productivity index also like¬ 
wise went up by about 5 % during the period. 
There was an increase in the per capita 
income from Rs. 247 to Rs. 298 over the 


period. There was not only growth, buf 
diversification, in the industrial sphere and 
the production of Steel, Chemicals, Macbt 
nery, Machine tools, Boilers and a host oi 
consumer goods like drugs, radio receivers 
sewing machines ; etc. also showed a signi¬ 
ficant rise. Whst was more significant; 
however, was that all this growth took plaCf 
under stable conditions. 

Though the growth rate of the economy 
was not spectacular by any standards, const' 
dering the fact of the stagnancy that 
cterized it over the past generations, it w/« U 
heartening performance. With a tot^l inyedt* 
ment in the economy of a sum of around 
Rs. 10,000 crores during the past decade nod 
a proposed investment of another sum oi 
Rs. 11,400 crores during the Third Plan 
period we appeared to be poised for a big 
blow at the problem of poverty which had 
beuighted our lives for the past generations. 

With the progress of the Third Platy 
however, and, specially during the latter 
years thereof, something appeared to go 
wrong seriously. Stresses started to appear 
in the economy. Inflationary pressured 
threatened its stability. Performance started 
lagging behind. The growth r^te of the 
economy became painfully slow. To fchfe 
was added the burden of financing the borde^ 
wars with China in the year 1962 and with 
Pakistan in 1965. Defence expenditure 
rose Sharply from around Rs. 260 crores Jo 
1961-62 to- between Rs. 900 and 9j50 crores 


durtog the Utter years of the plan. Bad 
harvests followed in the year 19G5 and '66 
necessitating large imports of food grains and 
and v industrial raw materials. Though, the 
financial targets of the Plan were over¬ 
fulfilled, actually, these were about the only 
targets to be fulfilled. Growth rate actually 
showed a decline of 1.7% during the fiscal 
year 1966-07. 

Consumer goods production was less by 
6.5%. Due to critical shortages of food and 
raw materials prices gyrated sharply upwards, 
Upsetting all plan calculations and raising 
costs all round. In recent months, a marked 
fall in demand has forced industries both in 
the public as well as in the private sector to 
work at much below their rated capacity, 
often amounting to as low as 30% to 50%, 
Acute stringency of resources both internal 
and external and recessionary conditions 
have gravely imperilled developmental 
efforts, resulting into a serious psychological 
setback and pervasive sense of frustration in 
the economic sphere. 

The abandonment of the formulation of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, due to the near 
chaotic condition of the economy, and the 
uncertainties relating to the availability of 
resources amounts to a failure of the planning 
tnaohinery. Even the yearly plans have been 
pruned to the bare minimum, consistent 
with the necessity of finishing the uncomple¬ 
ted tasks and maintaining a semblance of 
continuity with the past. A breakdown in 
development efforts: at this juncture, amounts 
to physical terms to a let up, in our war on 
poverty, and, in psychological terms, a 
serious undermining of the confidence of 
the people, not only in the future olf our 
economy but in the very rationale of pla¬ 


nning. Considering the necessity pf a 
up of our defences snd a sound economy to 
counter the aggressive designs of our neigh¬ 
bours, it amounts to a loss of a crucial 

< r 

opportunity to gain a lead over the enerva¬ 
ting influence of these hostile designs. 

* , 

The Government has been blaming these 
developments on extraneous factors like the 
border wars with China and Pakistan and 
the failure of the monsoon during 1065 and 
’66. But this does not present the whole 
picture. Behind the failures of recent years 
Ho much deeper and fundamental reasons. 
The reasons of these have to be found in 
the blunders of the Government in respect 
of their approach towards planning and the 
entire planning strategy. 

One of the major shortcomings of planning 
in India is the failure of demand generation 
to keep pace, commensurately, with the 
increase in the productive potential of the 
economy. The brightest side of the plan 
picture is presented by the progress achieved 
in industrial growth. But the aim of any 
planned effort must be towards an increase in 
employment potential, in close approximation 
to increase in productivity. This is specially 
true of a country like India, with a huge 
backlog of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment, especially in the rural sector. Increase 
in employment commensurately, can alone 
ensure adequate demand generation. The 
increase in the employment potential in India 
has lagged behind the progress of the 
productive potential during the plan yearB. 
Thus, from year to year the backlog of 
unemployment, instead of decreasing, has 
been pilling up progressively. The pheno¬ 
menon of waning demand coexisting with 
scarcity conditions, during reoent months, 
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can' be explained only on the score of the 
failure of Idemand generation to keep pace 
with increase in industrial productivity. In 
their zeal for giganticiam the policy makers 
lost sight of this particular aspect of 
planning policy. 

The role of small industries dispersed 
over the whole of the countryside is crucial 
in this respect. They not only have the 
potentiality of yielding quicker results in 
relation to the resources employed in setting 
them up, but they also help in tstrengthening 
the base and infrastructure of the economy. T 
Considerable investment has been made by 
private enterprise in this field during recent 
years. But much leeway remains to be 
covered as far as the Governmental efforts in 
this directiou are concerned. The need to 
reorientate the plan strategy so as to give 
it a greater bias in favour of small scale 
and rural industries hag often been stressed, 
but has ‘never seriously engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Government. 

Even the highly industrialized countries 
of the world, there exists a teeming sector 
of such industries which In any economy 
forms the backbone of the industrial struc¬ 
ture, not because it is uecessarily a more 
efficient way of organising production, but 
because of the strength it imparts to the 
economy and because of the balanced growth 
and * greater demand generation that it 
ensures. Russia’s early experiments to 
establish such tertiary .vector with the help 
of electrification of the countryside is an 
example of a right approach to planning 
strategy. The development of Japan on 
these lines, especially in the early stages and 
the suctyrss story it has made also has an 
important lesson for our planning policy. 


It can be said that, too much preoccupatidt 
with projects requiring long gestation perioc 
has been the bane of planning in India. XI 
has been responsible for inadequate demaMl 
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generation and also for inflationary pressure! 
in the economy duo to the locking up of hup 
capital resources In relation to their cap* 
city to cater to the needs of consumption 
For the future, thus, there is a need t< 
reorientate planning strategy in favour of i 
bias towards small scale and rural indue 
tries for ensuring balanced growth of th< 
economy. 

Another significant lesson of tfyo failure 
of planning, is the failure to achieve adequate 
progress in the agricultural sector. Indeed 
it can be said that agriculture haB been th< 
Achilles heel of our economy. Weakness pi 
the agricultural base of the economy ha t 
always remained a depressant to the growth 
rate of the economy, Whenever there is an 
indifferent monsoon agricultural production 
goes down, reducing the growth rate of the 
economy. 

The capacity of an economy to generate 
resources for a developmental effort and 
sustained industrial growth is to a large 
extent dependent on the efficiency of iti 
agricultural sector. Agriculture in India 
has always been and still remains largely a 
gamble on monsoon. Inspite of two decades 
of planning our agricultural yields are 
grossly deficient in comparison with many 
other countries. And inspite of all the 
planning wo are no nearer to self sufficiency 
in food and industrial raw materials let 
alone, to building up of reserves to ensure 
stability "of prices in times of stress, which 
in essential condition of any developmental 
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effort. Development without stability 
cannot, in the long run, fail to affect the 
economy. We have learnt this bitter lesson 
in recent years at a great cost. It is signi¬ 
ficant to note that the wide fluctuations in 
the growth rate in recent years is primarily 
due to the effect of success or failure in the 
agricultural sphere during a particular year. 
The sharp decline in the growth rate for the 
year 196(i-'67 was due mainly to the failure 
of the mousoon and the consequent fall in 
Agricultural production. Similarly the rise 
in the growth rate of about 10.8% during the 
current year is also largely a consequence of 
;he rise in agricultural production in the 
ffake of the favourable monsoon. Growth 
n the Industrial sector is relatively much 
nore consistent. This reflects the utter 
lependence of the growth rate of our 
rconomy on the performance of agriculture 
luring a particular period. The necessity 
f a break in this dependence is indeed 
rucial to our developmental effort. Even 
xlay with the • background of planning of 
learly two decades, and with a favourable 
lonsoon, we are far behind a fulfilment of 
Ven the targets of the Third Plan for the 
gricultural sector. What is needed is an 
11 out attack on immobility, traditional 
pproach and resistance to innovation by 
lucating opinion in favour of improved 
ractlces for a decisive breakthrough in the 
gricultural sphere. A break in the depen- 
ence on imports of food and industiial raw 
aterials is a crying necessity to ensure a 
eady and balanced growth of the economy. 

Another crucial aspect in which planning 

\m failed is the lack of coherence and con- 

• 

stency in the thinking of the Government 
ren on Important policy matters, and a 


basic lack of perspective relating to pri¬ 
orities. Too much concern over fictitious 
ideological considerations which have very 
little relevance to the prevailing state of 
affairs, has characterized this thinking. 
Elaborate attempts at exercising the imagi¬ 
nary ghosts of monopoly practices and 
concentration of wealth in private hands is 
a case in point. The ideological infighting 
of the Congress party ranks and its ingrained 
prejudices against private enterprize has 
served to create built-in safeguards against 
prosperity. Where it is necessary to con¬ 
centrate on improving the functioning of the 
public sector enterprizes in order to make 
it contribute significantly to the revenue 
resources of the country, the policy makers 
are busy with measures calculated to kill the 
spirit of enterprize which alone can make 
for productive efficiency. Instead of harne¬ 
ssing the energies of people into right 
channels for tackling the common tasks of 
development it has created an atmosphere of 
hostility, suspicion, and frustration ; which 
leads to inactivity and lack 1 of enterprize. 
This is hardly a climate in which die prob¬ 
lems before the country can be effectively 
tackled. 

The policy of the Government in respect 
of the development of coal and oil resources 
ia the country, as also in respect of setting 
up of fertiliser industry, is one of the 
numerous cases of a policy characterized by 
do nothing nor allow it to be done by 
agencies which can deliver the goods. The 
attitude of the Government towards the 
development of a healthy capital market is 
also another case in point. The oft expre¬ 
ssed views of Governmental spokesmen, 
doubting the necessity of a capital market 
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for raising internal resources, as also the 
the setting up of financial institutions to 
sefrve # the ^ need of raising capital indepen¬ 
dent of the capital market ’ reveal the 
dishonest approach of the Government in 
this matter. Its policies, calculated to 
starve the private sector of its legitimate 
share of 9 financial resources necessary for 
carrying out the developmental tasks allotted 
to it, has effectively imasculated the capital 
market. It has become highly difficult to 
raise resources in the capital market to any 
substantial extent. Whilst paying lip service 
to the important role of the private sector 
in the economy of the country the Govern¬ 
ment has seen to it that it is effectively 
starved of its financial need in order to give 
it a bad name and ultimately hang it. A 
very distressing feature of the consequences 
of this short sighted policy is the disinvest¬ 
ment in equities and complete undermining 
of the confidence of the investing class in 
the future of equity investment in the 
country. It is but a natural consequence of 
this policy that there is a regular diversion of 
private savings into other forms of invest¬ 
ment like hoarding of commodities, and 
investment in immovable properties. There 
is no wonder,if after all this the economy 
suffers from Jack of resources for the tasks 
ahead. 

After all is said and done, the Govern¬ 
ment haa to make up its mind about the 
priorities—whether it wants to pursue the 
distributional goals of planning to the extent 
of their being a drag on the productive 
efficiency of the country, or to give proper 
attention to increasing production in an 
atmosphere of encouragement to productive 


effort. The choice should be clear. Til 
need of the hour’ is a greater realization oi 
the efficacy of a policy calculated to channe 
lize the creative energies of the people 
towards the pursuit of prosperity. Wrong 
priorities and false ideological consideration! 
should not be allowed to stand in the way. 

Another important count of a lacuna ic 
our planning is the failuie to shape oui 
investment and savings potential towards 
greater effectiveness. Paucity of investabU 
resources is not a bottleneck peculiar to onj 
country. It is a handicap suffered by all 
economies trying t<^ lift themselves from s 
contest of low productivity and low living 
standards. But our low savings am 
investment potential has received a 
further setback due to wrong plan policies 
which have slowed down the tempo of capital 
formation in the past few years. It is no 
wonder that inarite of the heavy resource 
mobilization drive of the plan years th< 
gross capital formation which had registered 
an increase of 30% in 1903-64 has gradually 
gone down.- It has registered an absolute 
fall of 8 °o during 1966-’67. 

The paucity of resources ia felt more 
keenly as a result of the increasing non- 
developmental expenditure. The third plat) 
years had witnessed a huge effort foi 
increasing financial resources. But the effort 
in this direction was largely nullified by a 
propensity to increasing wasteful and non- 
developmental expenditure. This propensity 
has been accentuated in the context of the 
federal set up of our planning. In order to 

claim greater financial assistance and 
subsidies from the centre, there is a marked 

tendency on the part of the various Staten 

Governments to inflate their demands on the 
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Central revenues. Not being content with 
that, they have in recent years resorted to 
extravagant overdrafts on the Reserve Bank 
to finance their ever increasing expenses 
mainly on the count of administrative need*. 

All this has tended to aggravate the 
paucity of internal resources. This tendency 
is also reflected in rising wage demands all 
round and the consequent pressure on costs 
and prices. • A country suffering from 
paucity of iuvestable resources has to choose 
between neglect of future development and 
sacrifice of increase in living standards in 
the present. The choiqp is indeed a hard 
one because of the precariously low stand¬ 
ards of liviug in the country. But taking 
everything into consideration it can be 
seated that the tendency in our country 
towards increasing demands on the national 
cake on the part of the administrative 
services and labour class, needs to be kept 
in check in order to avoid imbalance in the 
economy. Failure to check this has been 

9 

one of the important failure of our planning 
policy. 

In the sphere of foreign exchange reso- 
irces, also, our plan strategy has failed to 
ichiove results. Of course, the deterior¬ 
ation in the climate for increase in foreign 
lid as well as fair trade practices has been 
;o a great extent responsible for our difti- 
iulties on this score. But it is equally 
dear that we have failed to create the 


necessary climate for a sustained improve¬ 
ment in our export performance. The 
inordinate pressures ou internal price level 
has been the principal contributory factor in 
this behalf and the devaluation of the 
currency by 36. 5';, in 1906 has* not been 
able to correct the effects of high costs. On 
the contrary, due to failure to adjust the 
cost structure, it has led to greater pressure 
on prices. A policy of prices stability, and 
generally, planning under stable conditions 
should be a principal plank of our plan strat¬ 
egy for the future. The failure to evolve a 
price policy for availability of common 
necessities at reasonably low and stable 
prices has been one of the glaring failures of 
our plan strategy. Spectacular programmes 
of supermarkets in the big cities cannot 
really touch the problem. It must need au 
elaborate price policy for ensuring growth 
under stable conditions. Without stability 
no developmental efforts can be sustained 
over a period of time. 

Aud, lastly, planued efforts should con¬ 
centrate more in the direction of generating 
a climate for enterprise ' aud harnessing the 
energies of the people towards breaking 
fresh ground in the tasks of development. 
A failure to generate such a climate is a 
lacuna of our planning strategy. All the 
fiats of the Government could fail, where a 
purposeful channelization of mass energies 
would succeed in achieving results. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON—THE POET OF FAITH 

SHAILKMWA NATH CIIAKKAVERTY 


The later nineteenth century still stand® for 
most people as the peiiod of smug complacency, 
hollow snobbery and unhealthy piudeiv. 
Towards the Iasi quailcr of the nineteenth century, 
the Victorian temperament lost i's self-con- 
(irlcnre, and a hip, irilci location mark was \isihle 
m inany spheres. It was inevitable, for it was 
nothin,'’ hut the result of a crisis in prosperity • 
Moreover, dining this lime the English literary 
mind heeaine more open to foreign intellectual 
movements. In the meantime lire mnuinlic 
dw-ovurv of the Renaissance, also ushered in a 
ih w paganism and ‘decadence', which became a 
icmarkahle feature of the la-ft quarter of the 
<<nlur\. An impassioned revolt against lienee 
had already been Marled. A new Romanticism 
•••ok the place of Victorian Rationalism. 

It was a transitional period in which I iarn is 
I hompson lived, suffered, wrote and died. Horn on 
December 18,Iof)9, Francis Thompson parsed his 
rarly twenty one years under the piotoelion of 
his indulgent father, Dr. Lhailes 'I hompson. 
He was expected to heroine a priest, then a 
doctor hut he failed miserably to qualifv him- 
M'lf for either of the vocations. In 11579, a 
• s rtious illness drove him to drug-addiction, 
which was one of the causes of his miseries in 
bte. His mother presented him a copy of Dc 
(Jtiincey's Confessions of an English Opium 
hater*, before her death in IBRD. “It has been 
irmarked”, writes Viola Meynell, “that in 
giving him de Quincey it was as if Mrs. 

I hompson had found for him a guaidian or 
spokesman or borne him an elder brother'’. 1 
Repealed failures and drug addiction finally 
operated Thompson from his family and he 
'<-fl home for ever in November, 1885. He 
reached London almost a destitute with volumes 
( >f Blake and Aeschylus for his main belonging. 


Lveiard Meynell has recorded faithfully the events of 
Thompson’s life in London in his Life of the 
poet : in lags he tramped the streets ; slept on 
the Fmbankmcrit at nights ; earned his bread as 
a bootblack ; sold matches and newspapers on 
the kerb ; opium : the writing of prose and verse 
in od<l an mml-books ; the meeting with the kind 
hearted MeMaster who offered him shelter and 
food in exchange of a nominal job ; the 
accident with the shutters : again thrown out in 
the streets of London : the meeting with the 
gill of the sheets—her generosity and sacrifice 
—Iiei “uddrn disuppearanee ; the sending of 
manusri ipl' to Merry England ; the discovery by 
Wilfiid Meynell—the end of the ‘night mare time’ 
and Lhe beginning of a new lift; under the cosy 
sheltei of tlm Mcynells. “Release from opium”, 
writes Peter Ihillcr. ‘and contact with people who 
appreciated him set free the vein of poetry which 

had lain hidden under his diffidence and which 

• 

flowed slionglv for the next seven years, 1889-96, 
and then almost dried up’.- He wrote a large 
number of articles of a veiy high standard 
timing his laM ten years as a reviewer for literary 
peiiodicals. He died of consumption at the age 
of forty seven ip 1907. Later on, when Thompson’s 
leputatioTi as a poet was established and his name 
coupled with that of Shelley or Tennyson, his 
father exclaimed : “If the lad had hut told me !” 

“lhe greatest poet’, says John Drinkwater, 
“whom the eighteen—nineties produced was for 
a long time almost unknown. . . Thomson’s 
inspiration came from deep springs of rich 
inner experience, which was only intensified by 
the hitter circumstances of his outward life. If 
ever a poet “learned in suffering what he taught 
in song”, *lhat poet was Francis Thompson”. 3 
Francis "Thompson, though living in an .age of 
doubt and perplexity, kept the flame of faith 
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undirnmcd. “The focus of his rfioral being is faith’", 
says Prof. Cazarnian, “From this belief he 
draws the feeling of the divine in nature and 
man, and an earnest and delicate ^piiitualily”, 1 
He had learnt llu* jfir*t lesson of spirituality from 
his religious parent* who were devout Catholics. 
“The spirit of such poems as ‘the Making of 
Viola, and ’A Judgement in Heaven”, wiole 
Ihompson himself later on, “is no meie mediaeval 
imitation, hut the nututal temper of mv Catholic 
training in a simple provincial home V* 

. It is interesting to note that hi> close con- 
temporaiv, John Davidson ( IB57-1909), brought 
up in the *atno en\ironment of the later nine¬ 
teenth century, differed greatly from Francis 
1 hompson in his outlook on life, religion and 
society. Physical!) they belonged to the same 
country hut mentally the) stood poles apart. Yet 
they oiler an interesting subject of comparison 
and contrast, “A curious complement—contrast ', 
s£y.s Prof. Sainlsburv, “is supplied h\ Francis 
Thompson, Davidson's i lose contemporary from 
birth to death, and with him, almost completely 
representative ol the main tendency of poctrv 
among men who had icached, hut not more than 
reached, middle life before the twentieth century 
began*. 1 hompson, like Davidson, suffered from 
poverty and ill health. He was very much more 
ol a scholar than Davidson, and was 
always,. . as definitely devout as Davidson was 
the reverse : nor, though as has been said, he 
had losses and privations, did he make "these much 
of a subject for poetry. The two are thus, in 
many ways, different ; hut for that very reason, the 
representative character assigned to them in 
regard to the poetry of the latest years of the 
century is the more complete.* 5 

Again, comparing Thompson and Davidson, 
Hugh Walker comments, “In sharp contrast to 
Thompson stands John Davidson, the latest of our 
poets in their misery dead. Thompson was one of 
the ascetics who abjure and renounce the world ; 
Davidson was in fierce revolt against a world 
which, he would fain have enjoyed. Thompson 
was a* man of faith, Davidson a man of doubt.” 7 


The life of Francis Thompson tells us that the 
man of faith learns lessons from his failures, 
makes a fresh start, profiting by his painful ex¬ 
perience, builds for himself a more stable and 
enduring success. The man of little faith, as in 
the ease of Davidson, fails to rise ahove his 
calamity, refuses to learn the lesson that it would 
leach him and never tries again. It should he 
borne in mind here that in his utter despondency 
John Davidson committed suicide in 1909. 

The secret of Thompson'* greatness lies in 
the fact that he did not lose faith in God and 
man He represented the Christian and Catholic 
spirit in de»'p reaction flora neopaganism and 
materialism. Like the religious poets of the 
seventeenth eentuiy, he desired passionately to 
bring poctrv once more into the service of a 
heavenly instead of an earthly love. In the vein 
of George Heibeit lie said ; 

‘ Teach how the crucifix may he 
Carven from the laurel—tree, 

Fruit of the llrsperidos 
Burnish take on Eden-trees, 

The Muses’ sacred grove he wet 

- With the led dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In which Cecilia's lap of snows !” 

tTo a Poet Breaking silence) 

1 

Religion may he taken as the sole basis of 
Thompson's personality. He was attracted to 
religion from the very beginning of his life and 
absorbed the basic principles and practices of 
Catholicism in his home. Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin remained an important element 
in his emotional life and we find that she is a 
recurrent theme in his poetry. As it is said of 
Keats that he never beheld an oak tree without 

i 

seeing a DryafO, so if can be said of Thompson 
that he never thought of anything in life without 
seeing Christ and the Cross. . The setting sun 
which he beheld at Storrington in the Field of 
the Cross was to him, “God’s answer to the 
enigma of life—the Cod—Man’s reconcitefnent 


<»f paiihand suffering and physical death with 
joy and life, temporal and eternal. The poet 
hows his head and a ‘‘strange passion*’ sweeps 
over him. 

for worship it is®too incredulous, 

For doubt—Oh, too believing passionate. 
He is ip the presence of the symbol which 
In* and “the Disciple whom Jesus loved” chose 
a> the most adequate symbol ol God—niadc- 
Man , (Rev. 1 .L. Connolly t . s Thompson 

asked : 

' lhv straight 

Fong beam lies stcadv on the Cios". Ah me ! 

What secret would thy radiant finger show 7 
Ol thy bright mastership is ibis the key '( 

Is this the seciet, then V And is it woe ?” 

(Ode to the Setting Sun) 

In the “ After—Strain ’ ol tire ode Thompson, 
pulling aside all doubts and <picslionings, 
expressed Ids conviction : 

“Even so, () Cross ! ihine is the victory. 

Thy roots are fast within run laiicsl fields : 
brightness inav emanate in Heaven from llice, 
Here thy dread symbol only shadow yields. 
Of reaped joys thou art the heavy sheaf 

Which must be lifted, though the reaper groan ; 
Yea, we may cry till Heaven’s great ear be deal, 
Rut we must bear thee ; and must bear alone \ 
Has not Aldous Huxley said ; “Final con¬ 
viction can only come to those who make an act 
[)f faith”. !> In action and thought Thompson 
was a staunch follower of faith and his faith 
saved him from yielding to self and total 
oblivion. 

Aye, Thompson bore the Cross and bore it 
done throughout bis life till be died alone in 
he Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, in 
London, in 1907 bravely. Thompson's whole 
ife\bad been' a pilgrimage and “the record of 
lis pilgrimage, and his faith is actually epito¬ 
mised”, says Holbrook Jackson, “in the most 
popular and most remarkable of his poems, 
The. Hound of Heaven \ 10 It is written from the 
: landpoint of a soul in a state of unrest pursued 


by Cod and God’s unfathomable Love, but as 
yet unwilling to yield to that Love test all el$e 
must be cast aside or given up. But the Great 
Pursuer is remorseless, inexorable and tireless, 

The soul is finally overtaken by God’s Love 

* 

and it hears His affectionate call :. 

“‘Rise, clasp My band, and come! 

It is not Ihe class of a moral that may slip 
off suddenly but il is I he clasp of God Himself 
and therefore, il is permanent and safe. Man 
may mistrust and misunderstand God and His 
Love; lull He never leaves an afflicted soul. 
“Halts by me that footfall ; . 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
*Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

1 am He Whom thou seekest ; 

Thou diavesl love fiom thee, who dravest Me’”. 

I hompson re-introduced Christian faith in 
English poetry. “Whilst every thinker and 
dieamei \ wiiles Holbrook Jackson, “of the fin 
dr siecle decade wa< seeking a fuller liie through 
art, or experience, or sensation, or reform, O* 
ipvolt, or possessions, Francis Thompson was 
finding it in the negation of all these. Whilst 
othcis acquired t<n themselves treasure's of one 
kind or anolhet or sought lor themselves won¬ 
ders and achievements of one kind or ‘another, 
he remained hotli poor and unmoved by his poverty. 
If mind ever was kingdom of man, Francis 
Thompson's mind a kingdom was to him, nay, it 
was the Kingdom of God !’ n He never prayed to 
God for any material gain, but only to be known 
as a poet : 

“A double* lib* the Poet lived, 

And with double burthen grieved : 

The life of flesh and life of song, 

The pangs to both lives that belong ; 

Immortal knew and mortal pain. 

Who in two worlds could lose and gain, 

And found immortal fruits must be 
Mortal through his immortality. 

The life of flesh and life of song ! 

If "one life worked the other wrong, 

What expiating agony 


May for him, damned to poesy, 

Shut in that little sentence be— 

What deep austerities of strife— 

Tie lived his life !’ He lived his life”. 

I Epilogue to ‘A Judgement in Heaven’) 
To 'Ihompson a Godless-World was incon¬ 
ceivable. The age in which Thompson lived was 
eager to experience sensation. Bui sensation 

could give only momentary pleasure giving birth 
, « 

To greater dejection in its lulfilment. “Pleasure 
soared”, writes William Gaunt, “and wallowed. 
It was ecstasy and disgust. It devoured and 
nourished. Enticing and lenibie ; it led to 
torture, to wisdom, to the unknown’’, 1 - It led to 
a land where God did not live. “The Knglish/m 
dc si eele romantics certainly tended towards 
decadence. By continually satisfying new desires, 
.they created new ones, and in the new thirst for 
fresh experience and novel sensations they were 
insatiable to the point of exhaustion, mental and 
physical. Many of them, such as Beardsley, 
WiKle, Johnson and Dows on eventually turned 
;jjb Rome and found ultimate statisfalion in the 
Catholic Church. Others, like the Irish poet 
W.B. Yeats, became theosophists. It is significant 
that'the only convinced anti-mystic among therm 
John Davidson, committed suicide”, (II. 
Montgomery Hyde) . M Francis Thompson was 
not troubled by the quest of sensuous pleasure. 
He did not run after the shadow' leaving the 
substance behind. “In Thompson's view”, writes 
John A. Hutton, “and experience the great 
sensation is never in the fulfilment of desire, 
but in the restraint of desire out of respect to 
something which seems still more desirable. The 
finest sensation, he w'ould have said, is secured 
hot by the way of indulgence hut by the way of 
self-control and relience. He celebrates in many 
a poem the joy of no/-having—of not-—having 
"—seen, of not—having—Known”. 14 Thompson 
was, again, not troubled by either the sensual or 
Sexual side of love. In one of the poems in Love 
in Dinn's Lap . he said : . 

“ Chastest, since such, you are. 

Take this curbed spirit of mine, 


Which your own eyes invest with light divine, 
For lofty love and high auxiliar 
In daily exalt emprise 
Which outsoars mortal eyes ; 

This soul which on youc soul is laid, * 

•As maid’s breast against breast of maid 

( “Manus A remain Pinxit” ) 
Faith is the hulwork of Thompson’s religion. 
His poetry bursts forth from him, full of 
i resignation and devotion, courage and strength, 
a victorious appeal of life, and eternal memorial 
to optimism and faith in God. 

“Throughout hi* entire life”, writes J.C. 
Ileid, “his faith is the only constant thing that 
stood between him and complete surrender tn 
self, the only lie that bound him to the world of 
obligations ”. r ‘ Thompson believed that just as 
the dew drop in the grass mirrors the Heavens, 
so the human mind may reflect God. Thompson’s 
“Vision”, says Rev. Connolly, “is the sure vision 
of Catholic faith, and whose voice is the authentic 
voice of one in whose poetry, 

“the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord.” 1,1 
Francis Thompson’s poetry offers an elixir 
of life to those who suffer from spiritual anaemia. 
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rural industrialisation IN ORISSA 


A. R. 

With the attainment of Independence in our 
• ountiy, the development of small and medium 
scale industries has recieved a measure of 
government patronage. The importance of 
small industries is largely due to great pressure 
o! population on land and due to their employ¬ 
ment potential. The development of small indus¬ 
tries in the rural ateas will also provide 
subsidiary occupation to the cultivators during 
the slack season. The schematic budget pro¬ 
visions for the programme of Rural Arts, Crafts 
and Industries are a sum of Rs. 65,000 and 50,000 
in stage I and stage II a Block respectively. 
Thus the Government's programme of expenditure, 
if we take the 307 Blocks so far established, is 
quite a colossal amount (about Rs.35,305,000) 
in course of about ten years beginning from the 
year 1952, Besides large sums arc being spent 
from the Khadi * and Industries Board and the 
Industries Department of the Slate. Another 
important aspect of the programme of small 
scale industries is the establishment of Industrial 
Estates with a view to providing built-up factory- 
units On hire to industrialists to save them heavy 
initial capital investment. So far seven Indus¬ 
trial Estates have been set up: (1) Cuttack, (2) 
Jagatpur, (3) Kendrapara, (4) Jharsuguda, (5) 


RAY. 

Rourkela, (0) Rerhampur, (7' Baripada. But 
consequent on the ini induction of Panehayat 
Sainili Industries in the Stale, the earlier 
programme (under Industrial Estates .Pro¬ 
gramme) was dropped except in case of the 
Rural Industrial Estate at Sambalpur (The 

Third Plan : Mid Term Appraisal P. 133). The 
emphasis has now shifted to the Panehayat 

Industries and Panehayat Samiti Industries 

Scheme taken up during 1902-63. Besides 

these, there are the two other schemes namely 
the Pilot Project Scheme and the Pilot Project 
for Intensive Development ol Rural Industry, 
(jnder the Pilot Project companies scheme, 4fi 
industrial units were started, hut 7 of them 
went into liquidation. Two Pilot Projects, namely 
Jajpur Project and Barpali Project, under the 
Pilot Project for intensive development of Rural 
Industry have been selected on the recommends 
lion of the Planning Commission. 

Orissa's greatest experiment to day is ir 

Panehayat Industries. The scheme of setting U£ 

Panehayat Industries has been put into operation 

during 1962-63 and it is linked with the prizt 

competition scheme. In the year 1962-63, the new 

scheme of awarding prizes to the best Gram? 

* ! 

Panchayats of the State for their • all-rouni 


performance was started. That year, apart froru 
17 first prizes and 17 second prizes, the first 
Grama Pant-hay at of the state got a cash award 
of Rupees one lakh. Similarly, another group of 
Pamhayats got the industry prize during; the 
year 1963-64. 

A prize competition scheme among the; 
Panehayat Samiti* has also been introduced. 
According to this, three Panehayat Samitis, one 
from each Division, get prizes for their best 
performance. The. prize is in the shape of a 
medium sized industry at an estimated cost of 
Rs.l crore to be located within the area of the 
Panehayat Sainiti. The recipients of prizes in 
1963*64 were .leypore in Korapul District, 
Basudevpur in Balasore f)istrict and Jamankira 
in Sambalpur District, and attempts arc being 
made to establish a Power Tiller Industry, a Card 
Board Factory using rice-straw as material and an 
Engineering Workshop in these three Panehayat 
Semilip respectively. These new experiments 
have created an industrial climate in the rural 
areas by developing among the people their 
artisan skill, enthusiasm and entrepreneurship. 

As stated earlier a number of small indus¬ 
tries on co-operative basis has been started under 
the Rural Arts, Crafts and Industries Programme 
in a Block. Mention may be made of the following 
industries started under this programme, but 
in many Blocks, programmes had not been 
finalised and in several blocks, money had been 
left unspent till stage 11. The*e industries are 
—mainly : 

(i) Sugar Units, lii) Tile Unit, (iii) 
Blacksmith), (iv) Carpentry Unit, (v) Saw 
Mill, <vi) Leather, (vii) Rice Huller, (viii) 
Rice-cum-oil Mill, (,xi) Oil Mill. Govern- 


live society Sambalpur District of this ^0 arc 
worker members. These potters live near 
by. The Block has given Rs.. 15,000 as 
share capital, working capital loan 

f • 

has been sanctioned by the Orissa State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation. Machinery will be installed by 
the Orissa Small Industries Corporation. 

To Tile Co-operative Society at Titlagarh in 
Bulangir District has been formed and sharr 
capital to the extent of Rs. 230 has been collec¬ 
ted from members. This unit has received a 
share capital of Rs. 15,000 from the Titlagarh 
Panehayat Samili. Orissa Slate Financial 
Corporation has sanctioned a loan of Rs.30,000. 

In the district of Sundargarli, three schemes 
have been sanctioned under the Panehayat 
Samiti Industries—One Tile Unit at Rajgangpur, 
one Carpentry unit at Bonaigarh and one 
Blacksmithy unit Birmitrapur. These industries 
are started as Industrial Co-operatives 
and share capital to the extent of 
Rs. 7o0, Rs. 100, and Rs. 297 is realised in 
the Rajgangpur, Bonai and Birmitrapur respec¬ 
tively . The Orissa Financial Corporation has 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 26,000 for the 
Raipgarigpui Tile unit. 

Rs.2123 have been collected from 100 
members as share capital for the Uppalada Sugar 
unit in the District of Ganjani. The Government 
have paid the share capital of Rs.33,500 and the 
Panehayat Samiti will invest Rs. 50,000 as 
share capital in the Unit. The buildings will be 
constructed through Orissa. Small Industrie® 
Corporation. 

The Rorigiriha Sugar unit in the District of 
Koraput has already gone into production. 
Attempt .is being made to get. a loan of the working 


merit policy now is not to have any more capital from the State Bank of India. The Co* 
training-cum-producti >n centres in the State operative Tile Factory at Kotpad has received the 
and the existing T.C.P.cs are being converted Government share capital of Rs. 12,000 and the 


into production centres as quickly as possible. Panehayat Samiti has subscribed Rs. 15,000. 

A few small industries stated below will give an It is interesting to note how the ' schematic 


idea of the source of capital and management, provision of Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 50,000 in stage l 


Dhankauda Tile Unit 

There are 31 members in 


apd stage II is being spent under the Rural Arts, 
this tile co-opera- Crafts programme in a Block; 


RURAL INDUSTRIALISATION IN ORISSA 
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(1) Jhumpura Block (Keonjhar District). 
This block entered stage I on the 1st October 
%(). The unspent balance was Rs. 64,000 in 
%3 May. The following programme as drawn 
is approved. 

j) Mahilla Samiti Rs, 2,115. 

I* i Investment in share in the prize Rs. 40,000. 
winning P.S. 

() Jhumpura Weavers C.S. 

(i) godown and office Rs. 4,000. 

lii) working capital Rs. 2,000. 

it) Cumura Carpentry Society 

lit Working capital Rs. 1,000. 

lii) managerial subsidv Rs. 1,000. 

) Balibandh Blacksmithv C.S. Rs. 2,000. 

for woi kshed. 

I) Tukudiha Poultry Co-operative 
Society. 

(it Workshqri Rs. 4,000. 

lii) Purchase of implements and Rs. 2,000. 

managerial subsidy. 

:I Training of artisans. Rs. 3,005 

1) Assistance to mat making artisans. Rs. 2,000 

2) Goundia Block ( DhenkanaI District ) 

It entered stage I on the 1st of October 1961. 
olliing has been spent up to May 1963. The 
•Mowing programme was approved, 
it Mahilla Samiti Rs. 15,000 

>) Four Rice Ilulleis. Rs. 41,280 

1 Managerial Suhsidv to 


Rs. 4,000. 


Rs. 15,000 
Rs. 41,280 


Industrial Co-operatives, Rs. 2,195 

J) Training of artisans. Rs. 5,025. 

-) Improved tools Rs» 2,000. 

) Aid to Industrial Co-operatives. Rs. 500. 

(3) Sundargarh Sadar Block—Sundargarh 
Sadar Block is stage fl from the 1st October 
162. The balance amount available is Rs. 
1,000 of stage I, Rs. 29,000 of stage II and 
*. 35,000 of T.P. This was the position in May 
>63. The, following programme was approver!. 
Share capital in the Panchayat Industry at 
Kinjirma. Rs* 15,000. 

Carpentry Production unit at Sundargarh 

lls. 30,000. 


Supply of improved hand tools to artisans 

Rs. 3,000. 

Brick Kiln unit at Bhedahohal Rs./ 40,000. 
14) Kalaluindi Sydor Block 

» 

The Block has entered into stage 1 from the 
1st October 1960. An amount of Rs. 56,000 is 
available for expenditure under the bead ‘Rural 
Arts and Crafts’, (t bus been proposed to com 
tibutp a sum of Rs. 50,000 as share capital 

« r 

investment in the crystal sugar unit being 
started under prize winning Grama Panchayat 
Imlusfrv Scheme at Medinipur. The rest of the 
amount is proposed to be given for establishment 
of two rice hullers and implementation of 
Mahilla Samiti programme. * 

Some of the general difficulties found in the 
implementation of the Rural Arts and Crafts 
iProgranime are : 

l 1 i The societies complain of non-receipt of* 
funds in time from the Board, while the Board 
complains that proposals are not received in time 
and consequently there is accumulation of funds 
in their hands. It is necessary that each district 
Industries officer should see that the Blocks are 

V 

surveyed through the Block level extension 
officers (Industries) and a minimum programme 
of four village industries per Block is drawn up 
and sent to the Oris«a Khadi and village Indus¬ 
tries Board. The All India Khadi and .Village 
Industrie* Commission is prepared to grant 
additional funds for a minimum programme of 
four Village Industries per Block including a 
village Fibre, Leather, Pottery, Carpentry and 
Blacksmith) . 

(2) It is felt that the scheme of grant' and 
loan to village Industries has not been widely 
publicised. In areas when the problem of unem¬ 
ployment is very acute or where the people are 
very poor, steps should be taken to start small 
scale industries. 

(3) Under the programme, Mahilla Samitis 
can avail of loan and grant for village industries. 
It is felt that instead of spoon feeding the mahilla 
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samitis,paying and commercial propositions should 
he undertaken by them. Arrangement may be 
made for marketing their produce. Four months 
training in crafts for Mahilla samities is not 
adequate and the salary of Rs. 75 for craft 
Instructress is not attractive and so the 
qualification -of the craft Instructress appointed 
are very poor. 

(4) The construction work for the Black- 
smithy, Carpentry units in many blocks has been 
held up for want of A.C. sheets. The tile iqofing 
may he considered in the absence of A. C. 
sheets. 

(5) It is also seen that in some blocks 
(Ghasipura in Keonjhar District) people art- 
losing faith in Produetion-cum-Training centre. 
The products in the centre cannot compete in 
quality with those produced in the villages. A 
number of Training-cum-Production Centres are 
not working either due to lack of staff and 
'machinery or power. In certain rural areas there 
has been too much pressure of population on land. 
Rural Industrialisation is the only solution. Bui 
no appreciable progress has been done in this 
regard. Private industries are going ahead 
while Panchayat Industries are lagging be;hind. 

'(6) In some blocks the chairmen ate 
under the impression that the Panchayat Samiti 
work is a departmental scheme of the Industries 
Department and they did not have to play any 
important role in the scheme. In case this 
impression is there, nothing can be more unfor¬ 
tunate. The development of the Panchayat indus¬ 
tries will depend more oh the elected representa¬ 
tives to the extent they take initiative and inte¬ 
rest not only in the proper keeping of the 
machineries but also in the construction of the 
building, machine installation and running the 
units on economic lines. 

The above review shows that a programme 
of rural industrialisation has been drawn up 
all over the State. The Block headquarters become 
the focal point of this industrial development in 
the rural areas. Three primary objectives are to 
be aimed at under the programme. Firstly, the 


pressure of popujation should be reduced L 
providing opportunities of employment in Indus 
. tries. Secondly, minimum amenities' of life shoul< 
be provided to all. Thirdly, a large qr mediun 
industry started under the programme shoult 
help the growth of small industries in lh< 
Panchayat areas. 

We are making in our state the greatest ex 
periment in Panchayat cum-Industrial co-opera¬ 
tives. Those officers who are in charge, of 
managing and organising those industrial concerns 
should make all efforts- to see that they are run 
on sound commercial lines and enkindle amoinr 
the members and the people a burning faith m 
rot-operation and panchayats. This new indus¬ 
trial co-operative movement in Orissa sponsored 
by large scale Government investment nov» 
should soon be made a people’s movement with 
larger investment from the members. When the* 
initial stage is over, both the working capital 
and fixed capital should come from tlw 
Panchayafs own resources or from the members-! 
greater participation in the share capital <>f 
these industries. When such industries are 
paying concerns, the Government should withdraw^ 
its share capital to be invested in other such 
industries needing financial help. 

The Government of Orissa has introduced the; 

I 

Prize competition scheme among the Panchayatsj 
and Panchayat Samitis. The prizes received in 
cash by the winning Panchayats and Panehawit 
Samitis will be invested for promoting medium 
and small industries at the block and Panchayat 
level. The introduction of the prize scheme from 
1962-63 has created a heajjhy competitive spirit 
among the blocks and Panchayats for development 
work, but sufficient care should be taken in the 
selection of industries to be set up. Many tile 
units have sprung up in the countryside. For 
purpose of house building, no doubt the til e 
factories are immensely useful, as the problem 
of rural housing is very acute. Although there 
is the great need of housing, is there a 11 )' 
sufficient effective demand ? People are very 
poor and they have not { the means to build 


houses with tile roofing. There is therefore an 
imperative need ! of setting up House Building 
Societies. A part of the block fund for Rural 
Housing botlf for Stage 1 and Stage II may be 
subscribed as share capital to these societies. 

I he most important work of the societies would 
l»e to take up the construction of houses on Govern¬ 
ment land which has remained fallow, and they 
nu\ be let out to members on hire purchase 
■astern. A target for construction of houses in $ 
hlock should l>e fixed up during stage I and 
Nage II periods. 

Jo-clav a number o) industrial co-opera- 
liu* societies arc functioning in the Slate, bul 
flieir condition of working is highly unsalis- 
fcuiory. Lflforts should he made to revive these 
MM-icties on sound commercial lines. Industrial 
to operatives like the agiicultural Micirities arc 
not taking root in the coil and these nevvl) 
.darted industiial societies will lemain for a long 
time under Government management, control 
and finance. This can not he regarded as a 
healthy sign. I twin the garb of co-operation, 
the Government is expanding the public sector 
mid inviting private capital to co-operate with 
it. We may proper! v call it a mixed sector more 


dominated by the Government and in future the 
place of the Government may be taken by the 
Panehayat but such possibilities are very remote. 
Without creating first a proper climate for the 
growth of co-operative sector, large scale capital 
investment in the co-operatives is extremely risky, 
but even then such gigantic experiment is worth 
making for the creation of a climate for co-opera¬ 
tive cute?prise. But extreme care is to be taken 
by the officials to see that money invested is not 
wasted as such failure will shake the very 
foundation of the co-operative structure. 

Each scheme of industrialisation should see 
that in the course of modernisation the traditional 
craftsmen arc not rendered jobless of useless rather 
they arc absorbed in the schemes of development. 
But we must nol lose sight of the fact that in our 
great zeal for encouraging the Panehayat or co¬ 
operative sector, we are neglecting the place 
which a small entrepreneur can occupy in the 
industiial economy of the jural society. A small 
entrepreneur or enterprise lacking in financ?, 
technical know-how or raw metcrials and for lack 
of marketing facilities to-day should receive as 
much attention as the co-operatives or Panehayat 
Industries receive from the Government. 



INDIA AND THE WEST ASIA CRISIS 


R.K. SR1VASTAVA 


It is true that India had its moment in 
West Asia in (lie mid-fifties, hut, while with the 
collapse of the Baghdad Pad, the period when 
New Delhi tried to set the pace in the Arab 
world was largely over, the critics of India’s 
West Asia policy showed signs of growing im¬ 
patience at the attempts of Arab States to remain 
cither uncommitted or to take an anti-Indian 
stance in the disputes in which India was involved. 
v Over these years, this * embittered mood has been 
shaped against a double backdrop of pan-Islamic 
sentiments and consecpient pro-Pakistan feelings 

of some of the West Asian countries, and the 
belief of a large section of Indians in the light of 
Israel to exist as a sovereign reality. 

• To judge from what the national press and some 
of the leading opposition parties had to say about 
India’s stand on the recent Arab-Israeli war, it 
would seem that there was a conflict of outlook 
between the Government and the opposition, with 
the exception of the. Communists. This is not to 
suggest that the opposition to Government's stand 
was uniform. In fact, the opposition views 
reflected different ideological orientations, motives 
and calculations of the respective* constituents. 
But whatever may have been the differences of the 
opposition, the majority was against commitment 
to initiatives which were not backed by a national 
consensus. 

The Official Position 

An examination of the Government’s policy 
before, on and after the outbreak of war, shows 
that its line on the Arab-Israeli question was 
already made up. On 21 May, while recognizing 
that the situation in ^cst Asia was “explosive” 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi aspired the 
Congress Parliamentary Party that “India would 


not say or do anything which* would have the 
effect of aggravating the situation”. At the same 
time, >he endorsed UAH’s request for the 
withdrawal of the UNEF from Sinai and Gaza 
>lrip. She added, “we would like our friends to 
know that India-UAR friendship is firm ami 
abiding”. It is worthwhile to recall that earlier on 
PI Mav, Mrs. Gandhi, in reply to a message from 
President Nasser, had already conveyed her 
Government’s appreciation of the “reasons whv 
UAH has had to institute precautionary measures.” 

In spite of various evidences to show where 
the sympathies of the India Government lay, ex- 
Foreign Minister M. C. Chagla’s statement in the 
Lok Sabha on 25 May, came to a majority of tin* 
opposition as partisan. Chagla opened his state¬ 
ment by saying : “The creation of Israel has given 
rise to tension between Israel and Arab countries". 
Then, be proceeded to endorse “the reasons 
which have impelled the UAH” to demand for 
the withdrawal of the UNEF from her territory, 
and to interdict the Israeli shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba on legal as well as political grounds. 
Although Chagla’s statement was consistent with 
the earlier stand of the Government of India on 
the Palestine problem, and on the legal position 
of the UNEF and the Gulf of Aqaba, the opposi¬ 
tion did not find this reiteration of the old stand 
as particularly helpful in the relaxation of 
tension. 4 

The. critical outburst, which Chagla’s state¬ 
ment in the Lok Sabha evoked, revealed the 
opposition’s unwillingness to share the Govern¬ 
ment’s position on the Arab-Israeli ..conflict. 
Quite apart from. Parliamentary reaction, the 
national press, too, refrained from endorsing the 
Government’s stand. No doubt, the Government 
did find some comfort in the Communist support 
to(its line, but thai was not enough. Though in 


fare of internal pressure .the Government did not 
deviate from its original stand, the official state¬ 
ments subsequently made did bear out the modera¬ 
ting influence of opposition's thinking. 

Symptomatic of the deference to opposition's 
feelings was Chagla’s next statement in the Lok 
Sakha on 5 Jiyie, that is on the outbreak of 
hostilities. Without apportioning any blame on 
the disputants, lie merely expressed the hope that 
peace should return to West Asia, for the con¬ 
tinuation of war would be a calamity lor both 
the C• AR and Israel. However, on 0 June, as the 
picture of war became clearer. Airs. Gandhi, in 
a categorical statement on We.** Asian situation, 
blamed ^Israel for having “escalated the situation 
into an armed conflict'’. Though the term 
"aggression” was consciously avoided, Israel 
was accused of ‘’deliberate”, “cowardly” and 
“wanton” attack on the Indian contingent of the 
LNEF. It is significant to note that Mrs. Gandhi 
refrained from endorsing President Gama) Nasser's 
allegation against the United Slates and Britain 
for having given an air cover to Israel. 

Chagla's next statement on the West Asian 
situation on ihe floor of Lok Sakha on II June 
was likewise cautious and less eontroveisial. He 
gave an account of India's efforts towards 
restoration of peace in the United Nations. 
Commenting on the simple ceasefire resolution 
of the Security Council, he made it clear that 
India “would have preferred a resolution which 
along with ceasefire called upon the Governments 
concerned for a withrawal of all armed forces to 
positions held prior to the outbreak of hostilities.” 
The rest of. the statement was concerned with the 
details of Israeli attack against the UNEF’s 
Indian contingent in Gaza Strip. 

However, embarassing might have keen the 
criticism of most of the opposition and the 
English, language press against the content and 
style of India’s West Asia policy, on 1H July 
Chagla came with a spirited defence of India's 
position on Arab-Isreali question by explaining 
India’s objectives in West Asia. He emphasized 
that from India’s point of view it was essential 


that west Asia with , which it had trade ot^oyej 
hundred crores of rupess and from which 11 
imported most of its oil, the Suez Canal, through 
which most of India’s foreign commerce passed, 
and the Persian Gulf, because of strategic 
reasons, should remain in friendly hands. 
above all, he reminded that India stood by 
Nasser, “because he represents those forces ill 
the Arab world which we must support”. Chagla 
al«o made it clear that India was not averse to a 
discussion between the Arabs and Israel on suck 
vital questions as recognition of Israel, navigation 
ol the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
question of refugee etc., but what was most 
important was that Israel must withdraw from 
occupied Arab territories before negotiations 
between the two could begin. This involved, he 
said, the principle “that no aggressor should be 
permitted to negotiate from strength derived as 
icsult of military conquest.” 

Although India delegation’s performance in 
the UN during the days before, during and after 
•e outbreak of Arab-Israeli war was not 
unattended by ciiticism in India, a large section 
of opposition found India’s role in the UN as 
constructive and diplomatic. Before the start of 
the six-dav war, the Indian delegation concurred 
with Secretary General U Thant's request for “a 
breathing spell”, and reaetivization of Egyptian- 
Lraeli Mixed Armistice Commission as a deter¬ 
rent to the outbreak of hostilities in absence of 
the buffer earlier provided by the UNpF, 
However, when the news came in at the UN 
Headquarters about the Israeli artillery and 
aerial attack on the Indian contingent of the 
CNEE the leader of the Indian delegation Mr. 
Partha>ailhv did not try to conceal India’s 
disappointment at Israeli action. He condemned 
the “irresponsible and brutal action by the ruling 
circles of Israel". hr the first stance, India 
opposed the US draft resolution for a simple 
Kcasefire, for it did not link the ceasefire with a 
status quo ante helium. However, on 7 June, 
India voted with the rest of the members of the 
Security Council for a simple ceasefire resolution 


as a first step towards restoration oC peace in 
West Asia. Parthasarthy’s speech on 9 June was 
extremely critical of Israel for having deliberately 
turned a juridical dispute on shipping lights into 
a full -scale armed conflict. He described Israel's 
pre-emptive strike on 5 June as ‘‘war, stark and 
naked”. A ceasefire resolution without mention^ 
ing a simultaneous return of Ihe armed forces of 
the belligerents to the positions held by them 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, lie warned, 
would mean the endorsement of a dangerous 
precedent whereby the aggressor is allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of aggression. Also in the 
Fifth Emergency Special Session of the General 
Assembly, which was convened to find a way 
out of impasse in the Security Council, M. C. 
C.hagla, who led the Indian delegation, reiterated 
India's stand for restoration of peace, cessation of 
fighting must be followed by evacuation of 
Israeli troops from Arab territories occupied aftei 
i June 1967. 

< 

Op pot//inn (.ri/irism 

During the latest West Asian Crisis, Govern¬ 
ment’s support lor the Arabs vis-a-vis Israel was 
indefensible in the eyes of its eiitics. If the 
Government was determined to justify its censure 
:>f Israel and support for the Arabs, the four 
important constituents of the opposition, namely, 
the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh, the Sarnyukta 
Socialist Parly (SSP) and the. Praja Socialist 
Party f PSP) wen; equally eager to discredit and 
foil, if possible, the ollicial line. However, the 
Government was not completely isolated in the 
Parliament. Besides the Communists, two 
smaller opposition groups, namely, the Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal (RKD) and the Muslim League 
Jtave the support to the Government’s policy on 
the Arab-Israel dispute. A close analysis of 
the ideological . orientation and the positions 
taken bv the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh, the SSP 
jnd the PSP would reveal that behind the facade 
}f opposition to Government’s policy lay, at 
iracs, contradictory motives. 


The Swatantra Party, normally regarded as 
India’s liberal party, with its close ties with indus¬ 
try and business, has pronounced ideological 
affinities with ,the West and suspicion of the 
Soviet Union. It was natural for the Swatantra 
Party, which feds that India’s interests could 
best be served by joining the western alliance, 
to be critical of India’s support to Nasser, who, 
it thought, not only relied heavily on Soviet 
support hut also helped to bring the Soviet 
influence in West Asia and the I ml i an Ocean. 
Moi cover, Nasser's socialism threatened to 
undermine the credibility of pro-western regimes 
in the area. Swatantia’s opposition to . Govern¬ 
ment's pro-NaMT attitude has to lie viewed in 
this context. 

On 25 May, Professor N. G. Ranga, leader 
of the Party in Lok Subha, criticized the “ovoi- 
anxieiy of the Government to please UAH’, 
which, he felt, was ‘‘not directly involved” in 
the dispute between Israel and Syria. Moreovei, 
he asked, if the UAK could maintain neutrality 
“during the Sino-Jndian dispute and also the 
Imlo-Pak dispute, how is it not possible for us to 
maintain the same neutrality, especially when it 
will piomole the cause of peace ?” The Party also 
supported the western contention that the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway and the 
LAR had no right to block it. If this was made a 
precedent, observed Party's General Secretary 
M.R. Masani, someday, even the Suez Canal 
might be subjected to blockade. On the outbreak 
of war, Ranga took exception to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
assessment of Israeli role in escalating the 
crisis ; for, he said, such “remarks are not likely 
to help the situation at all or help our national 
interest”. And after the end of war, Masani 
absolved Israel for any aggressive act in the Lok 
Sabha on 15 July. Rather, he felt, that the UAR was 
guilty of aggression against Isreal. He also 
criticized India’s support to Soviet resolution in 
the General Assembly, and warned the Indian 

Government not to follow' Soviet policy too 

■ 

closely, for “we may find ourselves all alone in 
the end”. 
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The Bhartiya Jan Sangh has been a consistent 
supporter of Israel, and in its 1967 election manifes¬ 
to had promised to establish full-fledged diplo¬ 
matic relations with Israel”. Its line is simple. It 
believes in the policy of reciprocity. It advocates 
building up of closest Indodsraeli iclalions as a 
necessary counter-balance in a piedominantlv 
Muslim region, extending from Morocco to 
Pakistan. This policy was reflected in Jan Sanglfs 
s.up|K)rt to Israel during the recent crisis. 

On 25 May, -peaking in the Lok Sabha, Atal 
Bihari Bajpai, now the 1’resident of the Party, 
strongly objected to the opening sentence of 
Ghaglj’s statement that the birth of Israel had given 
rise to Arab-Israeli tension. lb* enquired 
whether the Government thought that liquidation 
■uf Israel alone would remove this tension ? And on 
0 June, when Mrs. Gandhi charged l-rael with 
escalation of the situation, Bajpai ciilicised the 
Prime Minister for being undid) hast) in asciibing 
blame on Israel. lie wanted India to declare that 
it would not he pailv to and would not toiciale the 
idea of liquidation of Israel. However, he 
admitted, that be found himself nearer to the 
UAR than to Jordan or Saudi Arabia which were 
puppets of western imperialism. Earlier on 4 
June, Balraj Madhok, the then President of the 
Party, addressing a press conference, advocated 
the policy of reciprocity towards individual Arab 
countries, opposed Governments encouragement 
to Arab bellicosity, and declared that the Gulf 
of Aqaba was an international waterway. f And 
after the war, Madhok opposed in the Lok Sabha 
the Indian proposal for return to June 1 line* as 
the basis of peace talks. lie went to the extent 
of saying that Sharm-el-Sheikh “should not be 
given back to UAR lest UAR should he able to 
blockade the international waterways again.'. 
Perhaps, as a corrective to its extreme views, the 
Jan Sangh at its Simla session (30 June—2 July 
1967) passed a resolution which asked Israel, 
amongst other things, not to allow itself to be 
used as ‘‘instrument of western diplomacy”, to 
cooperate in the rehabilitation of the Palestinian 
refugees, and to withdraw from occupied Arab 


territories. t 

The close ties of the PSP with the Maj>ai 
Party, the leading constituent of the ruling 
coalition in Israel, its long time advocacy for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Israel, 
its distrust of communism, and its stress on 
reciprocity in India's external relations were 
largely responsible for PSP’s opposition to the 
olhrial stand on the Arah-lsraeli conflict. PSP’t 
dispute with the official line, a» was expressed b) 
Nath Pai in the Lok Sabha on 25 May, was oil 
two points. Eir*!, the PSP did not disapprove tiu 
Government supposing the Arab hut it deplored 
Government's lark of concern for peace in Wesl 
Asia. Second, the PSP considered the Govern 
nienl's stand a< biased, for it had levelled charge! 
against Israel without “finding out their side o 
the case.*' While the war was still on, PSP’i 
leadei Surendianath Dwive.dy told the Lol 
Sabha his Party fully supported the • Indiai 
resolution in the Senility Council, and expreasec 
the hope that other peace loving countries Woult 
extend their support to it. Nath Pai also reitera 
ted his Pailv s support to the Indian positioi 
which called for a return to 4 June lints as I 
condition lor peace talk‘d. Bui he criticized til 
Government for ha\ ing given way to* Russo 
American pressure in the UN. This, he described 
was Government's “monumental ineptitude” am 
an “incredible abdication of its self-respect”. 

Unlike the PSP, the SSP has been disiJiusionei 
with the Israeli socialists. It has been critical o 
Israel for having put up a facade of socialism 
while it was theocratic in ethos and constitutes 
an “oriental" wedge of European society into 
the heart of West Asia. However, Matlhu Limayt 
leader of the Parly in Parliament, made it clea 
in Lok Sabha on 25 May that his Party did no 
iptand for Israel's liquidation. He resented th 
posture of neutrality adopted !>v the Arab state 
in India’s international disputes, and criticize 
the Government for having given only the Ara 
version*of the crisis, lie also wanted the Goven 
meat to declare that the creation of, any stab 
based on religion gave rise to tension, Snd not t 
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make Israel mi exception. Or. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, too intervened to say that Israel could 
import all its requirements from Tel Aviv. In 
Subsequent debate on the West Asian situation in 
the Lok Sabhn, Or. Lohia appreciated Indian 
representative’s performance in the Security 
Council, urged the Government to support Pope’s 
jplea for making Jerusalem a free eilv. and 
criticized [Sasser as well as Israeli rulers for 
having become arrogant. On the conclusion of 
the war, Limaye suggested a federation or con¬ 
federation of Israel and Jordan as the only wav 
which could solve the refugee problem and 
, eventually bring peace in the region. 

Opposition Support 

The two Comtnunisl Parties of India full> 
backed the Indian Government s West Asia policy 
before, and after the six-day war. Both groups 
lelutlml Israel acted only under the diieetion an 
at the dictation of certain outsidt imperialist 
powers, while the Arab countries, particularly 
those like the GAR and Syria, represented 
-forces uf peace, nationalism and anti-imperialism. 
They felt it was their duty to strengthen Govern¬ 
ment's hands against the internal and external 
pressures to which it was subjected. Another 
group to support the Government's stand was the 
newly formed BK1). On 6 June, Anarul iNurain 
Muila, speaking on behalf of the Party, made 
it clear that he did not share opposition’s thin¬ 
king which was “a projection of the anti-Pakistan 

bias”. Similarly, the Muslim League and few 

* *» , 

independent members, too, expressed their 
satisfaction with the stand taken bv the Govern- 
ment on Arab-lsraeii dispute. 

'he Indian Press 

■< - The Press comments donot necessarily project 
the public opinion always and everywhere. But 
if comments in India's English language press 
on the ^estAsian crisis of 1967 were to be 


taken as representative of the Indian opinion, 
it can be safely said that the Government’s line 
on Arab-Israeli conflict was not shared by the 
majority. A survey of six national dailies during 
May-June I9f»7 shows live of them assailed the 
Government's policy with varying degrees of 
emphasis. « 

To begin with, in the analysis of the West 
Asian situation, for all its explosive possibilities, 
the Indian press agreed on two points : that 
Syrian commandos ought to be checked, and 
that there was an urgent need for swift LJ\ 
action in West Asia. The dissenting note came 
fmm Patriot (20 Mav l which accused Israel of 
serving as an agent provocateur almost entirely 
maintained by the American monopolists to 
threaten the Arab people whenever necessary”. 

The Indian press did not review Lhe question 
f tin* Gulf of Aqaba and the position of the 
l NEF against a legal background. There was a 
general appreciation that the bloaeknde would 
seiiously impair Israel's political and economic 
interests, and that i\asset’s request for the 

withdrawal of the UNEF might spark off an 
armed conflict in West Asia. It was advocated 
that the Aquaba question should be referred to 
the International Court of Justice and Israel 
should be allowed the use of the Gulf until such 
time the World Court gave its final verdict. A 
section of the Indian press wanted India to use 
its influence with the UAU to reconsider its 
demand for the UNF.F’s withdrawal, and also to 

i 

investigate the possibilities of a UN force being 
posted on both sides of the frontiers. 

There was almost a collective disapproval of 
L hag la's speech on 25 " May to explain what 
Indian policy on the current Arab-Israeli dispute 
was.Hindustan Times (27 May) not only doubted 
the veracity of Chagla’s statement, it also 
criticized the Government for ignoring ‘“the 
critical actualities of the present situation” on 
which hinged the issues of peace and war. 
Times of India (27 May) considered Chagla’s 
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Current Affairs 


The Olympic Ideals And India. 

• • 

The Olympic ideals are quite ' simple and 

easy to understand. If all the nations of the 

¥ 

world assembed once every lour years in a 
Common Competitive arena and engaged in a 
liia! of strength and skill to discover the best 
athletes of the world in the various branches of 
games and spoils ; human standards of sportsman¬ 
ship, international amity and the ideals of unity 
of all races would be developed and improved. 
That being so all nations send their best sports 
men and athletes to the Olympic Meets which 
are considered to provide a forum for fellowship 
a to the nations of the World. These meets also 
give the sportsmen of the World a chance to 
experience the best and the hardest competition 
and to improve their own standards through this 
experience. Medal hunting has never been the 
objective of the Olympic Meets. Every nation 
participates in the Olympics for improvement of 
athlete standards and to know the best sports¬ 
men of the world in a near and intimate manner. 


and sports, they make a farce of India’s participtt** 
lion in the Olympics. The Indian Olympic 
Association too make themselves ridiculous in 
eyes of the sportsmen of the world agreeing. 
such interference from the Ministry of Finantie pft 
the Government of India. The Indian Olympic 
Council would sa> that they have to cut down th* 
size of their Team as their Government have ftp' 
mone>. If that is a fact and the Government of 
India cannot give a million rupee worth of foreign 
cunenev to India’s Team once in four years, India 

* 4 

should stop sending a team. The idea that all 
sportsmen who are sent must earn medals is a 
totally unworthy idea as far as Olympic ideals 
concerned. All young sportsmen and sportsmen 
who can he winners in future Meets, should be 
sent to the Olympics to gather experience. 

' s t * 

Robert Kennedy 

t 

Robert Kennedy represented certain human 
ideals which are accepted everywhere tt$ ideals 
but are not lived upto. Non violence, a truthful 


That is a material and moral gain which no 
nation can afford to throw away for saving a few 
Rupees or Dollars. 

India has been behaving in a most peculiar 
manner in her participation in the Olympic. 
First of all the selection of a Team in point of 
size is decided on the basis of the foreign ex¬ 
change resources of India. However small India s 
resources may be in terms of foreign currency, 
one+knows that these funds run into hundreds of 
crores, that is thousands of millions of rupees 
annually'. One or two million rupees out of 
7GOO/{to©0 • million rupees would be a small 
fraction of one per cent of these resources. That 
being so, if the Government of India cut down the 
Indian Olympic team down to absurd proportions, 
leaving out persons representing almost all games 


evaluation of Right and Wrong* without reference 
to political or economic advantages and establish¬ 
ment of justice unblemished by influence or 
vested interest are some of these ideals. The 
murder of Robert Kennedy has shocked and 
grieved all civilised men and women. But ;ha$ 
it changed the outlook of all those top ranking 
politicians who decide the destinies of humanity *$’■ 
We do not think so. For top ranking politicians 
are alwajs quite detached from ethical or 
human considerations. When Mahatma Gandhi 
was shot down everybody hoped that His death 
would give shock treatment to all those whp; 
advocated violence and cure them of thejfr; 
desire to solve national and human problems 
the use of force. But nothing happened in tha % 
way. Gandhiji’s martyrdom was infrustuous 



/ 



far as the crimes of makind were not reduced 
in size, intensity or frequency but 
criminals have not changed their ways. 
The assassinations that have darkened the political 
skies of the U.S.A during recent years have 
Culminated in the killing of the young Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who advocated justice and 
fair play to the Negroes of that country. His 
brother John Kennedy, who was President of the 
United States of America was also killed by a 

r 

gunman for his uprightness of outlook. The Rev. 
Martin Luther King who was a Negro intellectual 
also gave his life for his dreams of brolherliness 
and love among warring factions. 

Greatmen die but lesser humans remain 
unaffected by such deaths. Human religious 
history has given us many instances of martyrdom 
of saintly persons. We have not seen that such 
martyrdoms have done any good to anybody in a 
•wide human sense. Wars have been fought too far 
establishing high principles and millions have 
died in such wars. Revolutions have racked the 
Earth for achieving greater freedom and liberty. 
But the world has neither been made safe for 
democracy nor have we finally earned full liberty, 
fraternity and equality. Violence, strife and wars 
have, not ceased ; rather we find more of such 
cases of the use of arms and explosives to settle 
matters of disputes or differences than ever 
before. Robert Kennedy has given his life for 
his ideals. He knew that his life was in danger 
and that he might be killed : but be did not 
into the field of politics, the more would there be 
that steadfastness he set an example to others 
vho would»come after him. The more such men come 
into the field of politics the more would there he 
a chance for world politics to be clean and 
sound from the angle of righteousness. We 
cannot say whether world politics will ever be 
fully based on truth, justice and fairplay ; but if 
inch a tiring, ever happened, the credit for that 
would belong to the pure hearted men like 
Robert Kennedy who -gave their lives for their 
muse. We feel however that there are too many 
raem In this world who are inclined to commit, in* 


human crimes in order to arrive at their obje< 
live. There is therefore no immediate hope tin 
world conditions will be any better than whs 
they are at present. 

4 

Medical Services 

Nobody speaks well of hospitals in wliic! 
people are treated wilhuut payment or puyin 
very little money. There used to be very goo. 
free hospitals at one time in Great Britain ; bu 
to-day, even in that country, one cannot obtaii 
proper medical aid in any of the free and chie 
hospitals. In India such hospitals had alwa\ 
been quite bad and they are far worse now 
The doctors do not treat any body carefully, the 
say , the nurses do not pay any attention to th 
sick persons, the food is just awful and a souru 
of great profit to contractors and the medicine 
have to be bought by the patients or they «r 
never administered. On top of all this the sanitar 
and hygienic coditions are quite offensive ; arv 
nobody can do much about anything because o 
red tape and illmannered officials and menials 
That is how hospitals are described by those who g 
to them. If these are exaggerations, whatever trutl 
there is in them does no credit to the managers o 
our medical services. They say it is not only lb 
catering contractores who cheat and make money 
but all purchases and expenses have somethin! 
wrong with them. Yet we spend crores and crore 
of rupees on these services which terrorised on 
poor people at one time and which exploit th 
same people now by making them pay for every 
thing heavily, though our national health service 
are free or very cheap ! 

They say one gets better treatment if one wen 
to a private medical practitioner or to a *nursin? 
home. This is perhaps true but there is anothei 
side to this picture of good service. The privat< 
medical men, they say, are so specialised flow * 
days that a sick person has to go to many place! 
and pay money bills before bis treatment is begun 
The doctors may send the patient to one plac< 
for X’ray, to another for clinical tests, to a dentist 



to he sure about the condition of his. teeth and to a 
psychotherapist too if there are suspicions of 
inripicent lunacy. Quite often the clinical tests are 
varied that* more than one set of experts come 
into the picture. The minting homes are very 
oo«xl and the charges are high. Private nurses 
are expensive and* there are extra charges for 
.special amenities. In fact a visit to a nursing home 
under the watchful care of one or more high 
ranking physicians or surgeons may quite often 
land a sick person into insolvency. 

Health services are deteriorating and 
jnivale treatment is becoming more than a 
luxury. People are expected to pay very high 
luxes, so that . health and other services can be 
made available ; yet they have to pay heavy 
charges for medical treatment as well as for the 
education of their children and for maintaining 
piivalc watchmen for the safety of their persons 
and property. Some say that taxation should be 
nit down to a much lower level and all expenses of 
medical aid, policing and educational arrangements 
dinuld he given on a pay as you get its basis. As 
tilings are everybody is paying for all kinds of 
services that nobody is really gelling without 
payment. The funds obtained through taxes are 
being wasted. State managed institutions are c not 
giving the services they are supposed to give. 
Some remedy must he found so that the tax 
payers are not exploited. 

I 

Snobbery In India 

Persons who think they are superior to 
their fellow men and act in a manner which 
makes it obvious that they think so, are known 
as knobs. It is also well known that very few 
‘mobs are really superior persons and very few 
superior persons are blatantly snobbish. In 
Western Countries snobbery was born of social 
position or wealth. In India we had many more 
kinds of snobs than there were in Europe or 
America. We had our Rajahs, Nawabs, Amirs, 
ind Ororahs - and thereafter- we had the monied 
eths, the learned Pandits, the priestly Brahmins, 


the Saiyads, the Mbllahs, the high officlals ahd 
all others who could grant favours* In recent 
times new types of superior persons have come 
on the stage. They are political leaders,, the 
ministers and others who could influence persor^ 
in authority. During the British regime persons 
were decorated with foreign awards of rank and 
such awards enabled them quite often to fed 
superior to other ordinary mortals. These 
decorations and awards are no longer available 
to Indians but others have been created by ottr 
political leaders which now enable the recipient# 
to feel superior in the same old way. Things 
*which make people feel superior usually do not 
make them any better than what creator made 
them. Distinctive titles therefore are no sure 
proof of real superiority. And in any case no 
outward symptoms nor traits of quality should 
justify anybody assuming any airs of superiority. 
In a country which calls itself a socialist repu¬ 
blic and proclaims the equality of all men, there 
should be no special arrangements for ascribing 
any superiority to any persons by artificial 
classifications. India is not only a socialist 
republic but it has a classless society too. In 
the circumstances snobbery should flourish with 
difficulty in India. But the desire to make other 
people feel small is such an urge with persons 
who are not really superior in learning, strength 
of character or social standing ; that there are 
never any dearh of snobs in this country. The 
presence of vast numbers of ignorant and poor 
people in the country makes it easy for rela¬ 
tively ordinary men and women to feel superior. 
But with the growth of literacy and earning 
capacity in the country the self styled superior 
persons will have to make an effort to acquire 
at least semblance of distinction. 

What Do Students Want 

» ” » 

There is great student unrest an over ttie 
world. Some say this is the sign of a social 
revolution, others say the students feel frustrated 
with present day systems of education dnd the 
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inability of Governments to give them suitable stable thoughts or feelings. Students also are not 
fwork and a standard of living in keeping with thinking, feeling or acting according to afcy set 


?their attainments and outlook. Yet other specula¬ 
tors think that Mao t'se Tung or the CIA have 
6oipe thing to do with all this unrest. In fact 

• i 

students are always willing to subscribe to a new 
craze and they can therefore be made use of by 
nil craze mongers among whom one can put all 
.'.revolutionaries, political creed wallahs and other 
'masters of queer notions and fantastic ideologies. 
'We have experience of students of the last fifty 
years or more and we have to say that at no time 
>,during these long years have wc found students 
.failing to respond to new urges wherever they 
came from. During the Swadeshi movement more 
Uban 60 years ago, students of all ages went out 
selling India made clothes and making bonfire of 
foreign goods. They also joined the revolutionary 
groups that Sri Aravinda led and began to 
organise groups which would fight the British. 
The British tried repression and students got a 
big share of the oppressive measures indulged 
5a by the rulers of the country. Among the 
.thousands who went to jail and were flogged, 
tortured, hanged, banished and kept in detention 
the majority were students. In some upheavals 
many students were shot down and many more 


plans* Mentally all people are ijva flux.* So are the 
students. They have looked for stable and solid 
ideals and sound leade/ship and have not found 
what they wanted. That has increased the unrest 
among them. Students therefore are on a rampage 
everywhere. They are pro and anti everything as 
occasion arises. They support or oppose all points 
of view with an abandon that is entirely iheir own. 
They can be*. Left, Right or Centre a» may happen 
with the flow of emotional currents. *ln the United 
States students have fought for and against the 
colour bar. In Britain for or against separation of 
races. In Europe for or against Communism. In 
India against all authority including their own 
unions. This comprehensiveness of outlook is 
truly the prerogative of Youth and it shows that 
the students of the world are not suffering from 
any hardening of their emotions into set channels. 
They do not wish to be driven or disciplined and 
the modern tendencies in the political, economic 
and social fields of regulating and organising 
everything in elaborate perfection, do not suit 

the temperament of Youth. 

* 

A’lti/ Weapons of War 


injured by the British forces- In the Civil 
Disobedience, Non-Cooperation and other move¬ 
ments students took a leading part. In the armed 
risings at Chittagong and the 4 42 revolution 
Students were right in the front line. 

in the post independence period students 
did not slay behind when ideologies developed 
and parlies were formed. During the last few 
years Political Parties have acquired cverehanging 
new outlooks and students have not lagged behind. 
The economic instability affected the students 
very hadly and unrest among them increased. 
{World students unrest has not been uniformly 
the same in all Countries. In India too there have 
been various demands and declarations not all of 
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which came from the students. Sorpe at least 
were inspired by political parties. Generally 
speaking one may say tbat the times are-not of 


Since the first World War when many strange 
and unknown weapons were used by both sides, 
•he nations of the World have made much progress 
in the development of new ideas of destruction, 
killing and incapacitating. The first World War 
saw the introduction of a new arm of the fighting 
forces, viz the air arm, which had become 
quite formidable by the time the second World 
War began. After that war fighting planes of the 
manned or unmanned types of propeller, ‘ jet or 
rocket driven varieties, achieved fantastic 
potentials in the sphere of speed, ceiling and 
inanoeuverability. The speed of sound has now 
become quite ordinary compared to the speed of 
the jet fighters or the rockets. These planes 
now climb to great heights where air resistance 
is reduced to a minimum apd cover distances wtih 


amazing c speed. In the development of the air their food suplles causing wiueapreau aiai 
aim rocket driven satellites now roam the upper plague, cholera and other diseases can be 
-pace and present a new danger to the defences of diseminated among the peoples of enemy cotthr 
all nations. 'With the development of air power tries in various ways which could be unoontraH- 
went the* inventions in thc t field of explosives and able for a sufficient length of time to damage the' 
[tombs assumed such might as defied all steel and attacked nation's defences dangerously* 
cement fortifications. Armour plates for ships of Researches are going on in many countries to 
war or tanks, could he pierced with ease, with the invent ways of attacking other nations and great 
help of modern explosives, not counting those of progress has been made in some laboratories, 
the nuclear group. The nuclear bombs and war We do not know if India is trying to find ottt : 
heads for shells, torpedoes and other projectile? hat is going on, and to arrange at least for defend 
have now covered an entire new range of weapons, sive measures. There are, we believe, scientific 
Ihese have not been tried out in actual waifare, research stations in India for purpose 'of 
but their destructiveness and indirect evil effects increasing our offensive and deffensive abilities 
are now quite well known to all who possess them but we do not know how far we have progressed 
or are prevented from acquiring or manufacturing in our work of development in these lines, 
them for humanitarian reasons. Unless all 

nations acquired these weapons or developed horning Hindi On The People 
utility to make them, the dangers of nuclear 

weapons would remain a landing menace lo the |{ W entlv we were trying to put through a 
nations of the world. this danger however has r r ,j rlru || The operator whose, mother tongue 
been studied in great detail and various defences „ as obviously not Hi„di spoke to us in what we 
and protective measures have been winked out. }, ad to a( .,. ppl as u;,tdi. When we answered the 
In India the people have not been trained nor )(]>el . ato| . in English and insisted that English 
uven taught about such defences. The reason for ,l K)ll |,| 1>( . sp „ ken hy b „ tJl side9 {or the 

this negligent attitude towards something which 9ake , of casy 0X( . ban j, e 0 f j deaS) t J, e 

may destory large sections of the nations with its id( . a , vag copied w Hh bad grace. Anothei 
property and economic assets appears to be an , ilm . Wt . ransr up lhe rai | way enqujn * e8 an( J 

ideological dislike for nuclear warfare among our when we put pllr <|ueslion h| English, we wen 

top political leaders. China having aligned alls „ ere() in u . ry hreoneel Hindi. We agair 

herself with Pakistan and the relations of those jnsistefl on ,} lt , use of English and were reluc 

two countries with India being what they, are, Un ,, y grJnt(;d lhnt privilege. All this happenet 

this reluctance to handle the muelear aspects of our jn Cakmla wbere the State language is Bengal 

national defences in a rational manner seems to he of Kngi)d , r „. Hindi. of lh(;se thr( . e )anguage 

utterly mental and irresponsible. The lop Rf , n „ aU )Vas best known aml understood among 

political leaders have no business to foist their , })e peopfe who (pok pavt in the dialogues ; but 

ideosyncracies on the natron and the nation also m) onp could USP lhat ianguage as both 'the' 

mould not tolerate this attitude of the leaders, t i i i .1 o *i „ , * 1 

lelephones and the Railways are maneged by the 

The nations which have a history of fighting each ,, , , ,, . i » tr u u « 

. „ J * * Central Government, whose staff have been 


fither every few years in a widely destructive 


evidently instructed to force the use of Hindi on 


manner have kept up them efTorls at venting , w had 

any dealings with them. 

newer weapons of war. Gas war, germ war and 0thcnvisc why ghould a Bengali clerk speak to : 
other, kinds of war are planned and thought of # B( , nga n member of the pub i ic in Hindi in the 
which will render entire nations dazed, heart of * We9t Bcngal ? The members of the tax 
unconscious or suffer from lunacy ; or destroy payin ^ pul)lic have not yet agreed t0 converae in * 
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Hindi everywhere in India. The Mates must 

• insist that their State languages are used by 
Central Government employees within their 

* States. 

:Food Control 

-f , 4 

The production of food grains in India go 
Opto about 100 million tons. That gives an 
average of about 10 to 18 seers per capita per 
month. That is more than half a seer per day per 
capita. More than three kilos per week per head. 
But the rationing is always much less than that. 
Less than half of the average we have arrived 
at. E ven allowing for food grains other than 
rice and wheal, one would think that the rations 
should be more than one and half kilos per week. 
For if rations were not adequate, the urge to buy 
food anyhow and anywhere would remain as a 

i 

permanent feature of national buying and selling, 
which means the maintenance of the Black Market. 
It will also mean great hardship for such persons 
ns • cannot or would not go to black sellers. 
Published statistics are hard to go by ; for the 
( estimates are quite often pure guess work 
Particularly for areas which are not easily 
approachable for want of road or railway connec¬ 
tions. Even then one may assume that rice is 
produced in India to the tune of about 15 million 
tons. This will certainly justify an allocation of 
7$> seers per head per month to all able-bodied 
adults. So that rice alone can he alloted to the 
extent of H kilos per week per head. Wheal, 
Bfljra, Jowar, Maize and other millets are grown 
ill large quantities everywhere together with gram 
and various pulses. Assuming that the total of all 
farinaceous grains in that group would be about 

t 

25 million tons, one can consider giving ] kilo 
of wheat, Bajra, maize and millets to the entire 
population, leaving out pulses. This would make 
kilos of rice and flour per capita per week. 
That is more than 6 chhataks per head per diain. 
This mixed with gram and barley, salon , of which 
the people who eat satoo can procure what they 
want, should provide ample nourishment to the 
people concerned. Those who are used to eating 


meat, fish, eggs etc. and those who have the 
means to procure milk, fruits and other edibles of 
a high nourishment potential, of course, can do 
without much rice, wheat or SaJbo,.Thfeir numbers 
are increasing in India, 4 with industrialisation and 
!lie growth of a middle income group having the 
ability to afford a high calory diet. As industries 
grow and cultivators improve their yields by 
scientific agriculture, attempts should be made to 
increase the number of properly conducted dairies, 
fisheries, piggeries, poultry farms and ranches fur 
the breeding and sale of sheep and goats. Fruit 
orchards should he developed too. As these 
happen, the necessity for rationing in urban areas 
should disappear. This need, we have seen from 
our analysis of food production figures, is a pro¬ 
duct of the criminal activities of our trading 
classes to corner food arid to put up prices by 
artificially creating shortages where none should 
exist. This sort of abuse of trading rights must 
be bandied with a strong band. , Many govern¬ 
ment employees participate in this work of 
exploitation loo. Such men must be dismissed 
from service and the traders abusing their 
freedom to buy and sell must be sent to jail for 
long terms. The creation of a ramiferous depart¬ 
ment of food and supplies is no solution of the 
problem. As far as we know, cultivators and 
other food growers are doing their best to 
increase .supplies. Only the traders are not chan¬ 
ging their moral outlook, nor are government 
servants giving up their evil habits. Action must 
be taken to imprvoe the position in these 
spheres. 

'Unit's Where The Money Goes 

India believes in establishing foreign connec¬ 
tions. It helps India to understand foreigners 
and the foreigners to know the Indians. There 
are therefore foreign missions, delegations and 
various other things by which contacts with 
foreign lands are created and developed. There 
are for instance 97 resident missions or posts 
abroad on which our annual, expenditure is more 


Ilian 1000 lakhs. Other important items of 
expenditure of the External Affairs Ministry arc 
related to $ie U.N.O., Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Commonwealth Foundations, Entertainment and 
Hospitality Grants, Indo-China Commission, 
katch Tribunal and losses incurred in Exchange. 
All these various items many of which involve 
expenditure in foreign currency would total up to 
more than 2000 lakhs over and above, the expenses 
lor running the Missions and Posts, ' 

It would appear therefore that India can 
afford to spend 3000 lakhs on things which im¬ 
prove her relations with foreign countries. But 
when it conies to sending a proper size team of 
Indian Sportsmen and Athletes to the Olympic 
Meet the Indian Finance Ministry cannot find 
another ten lakhs more or less to improve our 
international contacts in a very fruitful manner. 
The reason for this is perhaps because there are 
very few sportsmen among Indian politicians nor 
are there any scope for securing well paid jobs 
or making undeserved profits by sending a team 
to the Olympics. Whatever the reason it is great 
loss of opportunity for creation of good feelings 
and friendship in the international field. A fully 
representative team of sportsmen could improve 
India’s foreign relations quite perceptibly. 

Railway Accidents 

Accidents continue to occur on the railways. 
Enquiries are held and scraps of opinion of 
experts are handed to the press. We now know that 
the human factor is more guilty for causing 
accidents than are mechanical and electrical 
defects and failures. One may ask to what extent 
are these defects and failures the result of human 
negligence and # action ? The one thing that has 
come out of'the enquiries made by experts \»* 
that railways employees are careless, irresponsible 
and callous* They do not carry out instructions as 
they should and their grossly negligent ways 
cause accidents leading to death of and injury 
to members of the public ; not mentioning the 
extensive arid costly damages to public property. 


These enquiry are not earned out merely for the’ 
intellectual satisfaction of the public. Their tnafpc 
purpose is to put a stop to such accidents by remold/ 
ing the causes of the same. One may therefore a$l$;r 
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what steps tl>c Railway Authorities have taken u>'. 
make the jail way employees more concious of; 
their duties. How many persons responsible folk, 
accidents have been demoted, dismissed, prose-;! 
ruled and sent to jail ? Causing deaths is fid; 
minor offence and one may demand that those,l 
who by their negligence and irresponsible conduct,, 
cause deaths and serious injuries to people, 
should In* sent to prison. We would therefor#, 
request the Railway Authorities to publish thP‘ 
figures for demotions, dismissals, prosecutions etc, 
connected with accidents on the railways for the 
last three years. 

Arc If'e Simila/ To Russians ? 

When we say we are similar to the people^ of 
another country in outlook and ideals, we indulge; 
in a little self admiration. For to claim that 
similarity is also an admission of our faith ifl, 
the exc ellence of our own outlook and ideals. So,' 
when Dr. Zakir Hussain said Indian and! 
Russians had a great similarity in outlook and 
ideals, he no doubt meant to praise the Russians, 
Whether the Russian* reciprocated his feelings ^ 
could not howevei he ascertained from what the 
President of India said. We suppose some bad 
Russians must have sniggered and denied thatt', 
the Indians had any similarity with the Russians.!! 
Rut the more diplomatic types must have agreed 
with Dr. Hussain. The question however still 
remains whether Indian’s have any similarities of 
outlook or ideal with the Russians. When we 
look in to the history of the countries we certainly 
find some similarities, in so far as historically' 
both had affluent aristocracies and powerful 
priests. But India never had any serfdom 
of the sort that the Russians had.' 
Modern • history of course follows entirely 
different paths in the two countries. In Russia th£ 
people sought and successfully followed the path of 
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armed revolution and wiped out the nobility 
along with the members of the Royal family. In 
India, there was no great public support for 
armed revolution and freedom was achieved by 
non-violent non-cooperation. The idea of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat as developed 
fruitfully in Russia, did not have any parallel in 
India. In India, again materialism could never 
answer the basic questions ielating to human 
existence as it did in die ease of the Russian 
people of tin* post-revolution period. The Indians 
always believed in a spiritual background to all 
material things. Individualism has also been 
recognised by the Indians as the basic thing of 
human civilisation and progress. It is therefore 
not correct to say that there are any great 
similarities between the Russians and the Indians. 
Nor do we find any great signs of friendly feelings 
between them. 

Indians had been trying to achieve indepen- 
fience for a long time previous to 1947. During 
this period Indian revolutionaries had obtained 
assistance from many countries, such as, the 
LJ.S.A., Germany, France and Japan. The 
Russian people however have never been very 
jager to help the Indians. When Subhas Chandra 
3ose escaped from detention during the Second 
iVorld War, he first went to Russia to get 
issistance. This was not granted by the Russian 


leaders. Subhas Chandra went to Germany and 
Japan thereafter. As things are now taking shape, 
the Russians are being friendly to Jndia only to 
the extent thut their self-interest directs them to 
be so. A few years ago they supported India in 
the mutter of Pakistan's aggression in Kashmir. 
At Tashkent they treated Pakistan* and India on 
a footing of equality in point of aggressiveness 
and made them agree to live peacefully. To-day 
the Russians are supplying arms to Pakistan 
knowing that Pakistan lias an aggressive outlook. 
They say they are teaching Pakistan to break 
away from China ; but in fact they are adding to lhr 
aimoury that Pakistan is building up with j 
assistance from China and the U.S.A. W'e j 
therefore do not see what hounds of sympathy 
and fellowship hind India and Russia together. 

T his is one more of those illusions that some ut 
India’s leaders suffer from in their eagerness to 
develop international relations. We know' that 
Russia has given certain economic aids to India ; j 
but sp have many other countries including 
Britain, We can not say that Britain has been a 
traditional friend of India. The Russians too j 
cannot be considered to be friends of India just ! 
because they have given us loans or sold us capital 
goods. Friendship goes much deeper than 
economic exchanges. Psychological affinities are j 
deeper still. 




[Continued from P. 432] 

statement in conformity with the policy of 
supporting ^ Nasser in toto. So long as India 
justified the demand for the UNEK’s withdrawal 
and bldckade of the A^aba Gulf on merits of 
law, it was understandable, but endorsement of 
Nasser’s motives to do so bad little justification. 

As the crisis was reaching its climax', the 
press struck a note of optimism. While Times of 
India (1 June) and Indian Express \2 June) 
lelt that increasing Soviet commitment in the area 
might serve as a deterrent to war in West Asia, 
Hindustan Times (1 June) believed that oil 
producing Aral) countries might restrain the 
more volatile Arabs fiom precipitating a war 
with Israel. Even Pat tint (I June! hoped that 
Soviet fleet's presence in Meditei ranean would 
force Israel to change its provocative course. 
Indian Express 12 June l and Hindustan 'l imes 
[2 June) were also critical of India's partisan 
attitude. “It is most regretable*’, noted Indian 
Express , ‘‘that on this occasion New Delhi's sup¬ 
port to the UAH has been given without reference 
to the merits of the dispute. 

When war started in West Asia, the press, 
while urging moderation and cessation of 
fighting, gave benefit of doubt to Israel. Howcvei, 
varying and changing views weie perceptible. 
Though Times of India {6 June) noted that 
Israel had “committed aggresion against the 
United Arab Republic*’, it adder!, the Israeli 
leaders could not be blamed for acting as the) 
did in face of mounting Arab pressures. Indian 
Express (6 June) and Hindustan Times (6 June) 
also took identical line, but were more emphatic 
in their support of Israel’s pre-emptive strike. 
The Hindu (6 June) and The Statesman (6 June), 
while recognising Israel's right to hit hack in face 
of the Arab provocations, showed cessation of 
fighting—however uneasy—was welcomed by 

most of the Indian press, but only as first step 
towards durable peace. Hie press, long so 
critical of the Arabs, pointed out that for a 
lasting peace the Arabs and the Israelis, and their 
friends “wherever they are, can help matters by not 
9 


taking the partisanship which took the world so 
near disaster.” 

On the efforts to find a basis for a sfiabh?! 
peace in West Asia, the Indian press did n<& ( 
come out with any original formula. Nevertheless 
ilieie was a consensus on, what Times of India (23 
June) said : “Israel has the right to expect ifc 
specific guarantee of its security as a nation./ 
Likewise, there was an agreement that Arab refusal 
to accept Israel’s existence went againsl tbfcit 1 
own interests. To quote Indian Express (16 June) J 
“To acknowledge the political existence :d£ 
Israel is to establish a point of return.” , v Tfufi. 
Statesman (Jo June), on the other hand, matrix 
tninrd that a peace solution in West Asia 
contingent on settlement of Palestine refugee#* 
but for this “the initiative must route front 
Israel. *’ 

Before, during and after the six-day war, 
Indian Express and Hindustan Times were most 
niliral of India’s complete identity of view's wit-H 
one of the disputants. They resented the loss of 
an opportunity to play the mediatory ro1& 
between the parties to the dispute and their 
respective benefactors. Even after the wary 
Indian Express 11(> June) felt : “If between 
them, Moscow and New Delhi, ran ^ persuade 
Cairo to acknowledge this reality and fact (of 
Israel) the first rnajoi hurdle will have bee# 
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cleared.” On the other hand, taking the due, 
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ftom studied moderation of Prime Minister arid 

«v 

Foreign Minister, The Statesman (6 June) an<$i 
Times of India (7 June! concluded that tlye 
Indian Government was cognizant of its int&£ 
rests, responsibilities and influence which It: 
could use to promote a reasonable settlement'. 
However, at a later stage, Times of India ( 23 - 
June) doubted whether the Government had tb# 
willingness and capability to play any construe* 
live role in the direction of a West Asian solutiont 

Though there were many theories as to why 
the Government allowed itself to he pushed in tir 
deliberately opted for a position which offered, 
little chance for manoeuvrability, the paramoty>£ 
consideration later shifted to a subject which 
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affected Indians more directly, that is, reopening 

the Sue/ Canal. The Indian press made it 
clear that if the UAR kept the Canal closed for 
long, to be used as a leverage in peace talks, its 
Friends would suffer more than its enemies, 
iowever, the hope that the Canal would be reopened 
ioon have been belied, inspire of the lIAICs 
hclination to the contrary. 

A survey of regional press shows that their 
oyallies were evenly divided amongst the Arabs 
Ind Israel. It is nut very surprising, for some of 
hose organs which supported the official line are 
dually identified with the establishment, while 
there, at least a section of those who took the 
pposite line, are linked with bigger chains of 
ewspapers. 

onclusion 

Whatever might have been the motives of 
overmnent in giving an unqualified support 


the Arabs in their present crisis, art examination 
of its policy statements shows that in its criticism 
of Israel, the Indian Government has f been more 
vigorous ibis time than it was in L956. Bui 
while at the lime of tliV Suez crisis, the official 
policy was endorsed by a large section of Indian 
polity, this time besides the Congress Party 
(although a section of the Party openly expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Governments policy), 
only the Communists, of right as well as left 
persuasion, the HKD and the Muslim League 
came forward to support the Government line. 
How far the opposition has been successful in 
influencing the Government's position on Arab- 
Israel problem is a moot point. One thing 
seems clear at this stage that nothing will remain 
quite the same again between the Arabs ami 
Israel and to that extent the Government of 
India, loo, will have to reorient its policy towards 
the region, which would mean accommodation 
of the view* of the opposition. 



MAHAVIRA 


Sill I\ RAJESWARA RAO 


The Sixth Century R C., in which Maha¬ 
vira was born, was a period of great inte¬ 
llectual stir and spiritual unrest all over 
the world. The centres of great civilizations 
like those of Greece, Persia, Palestine, China 
and India, experienced ferment in the realm 
of thought. The advent of Socrates in 
Greece, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Ezekiel 
and Daniel in Palestine, of Lao Tse and 
Confucius in China and of Buddha and 
Mahavira in India, all within the short 
space of a century, helped to revolutionise 
the ways of life, modes of thinking and 
methods of approach among the various 
people they influenced in many lands. 

Though morality commands conformity, 
all moral progress is due to non-conformists. 
Philosophy, instead of being a mere abstract 
speculation, became essentially practical 
and rational dealing as it did with the funda¬ 
mental anxieties of humanity at all levels, 
and proved to be stimulating to the mind 
and soothing to the heart. It was the most 
germinal period in the annals of humauity. 
It . was protestant but of a latitudinarian 
rather than of a fanatical kind. Indian 
Society at this age was passing through a 
period of moral confusion and spiritual 
uncertainty. Caste distinctions, priestly 
oligarchy, and animal sacrifice, had become a 
source of social irritation and a means of 
popular exploitation. 

Mahavira was born in the Year 609 B.C. 
at Kundagram which was a suburb of the 


flourshing town of Vaisali about twenty miles 
north of Patna. His father Siddhartha was 
a Kshatriya and the Chieftain of the place. 
His mother Trisala was a sister of the 
Vaisali ruler whose name has been given 
as Chetaka- According to tradition Maha** 
vira’s prerents were worshippers of Parsv* 
and followers of Sramanas. The popular 
belief among Jains is that Jainism is as old 
as the human race, and it shall remain till 
eternity ; it will be revealed again and again 
in the endless succeeding age6 of the world 

i 

by innumerable Trith&nkaras (spiritual 

guides). In each of the age there would be 

twenty four Tirthankaras. The first Tirtha- 

nkara of the present age being Rishabha ard 

and the last two being Parava and Mahavira. 

It is laid down that a Tirthankara is 

» 

omniscient, free from anger, pride, deceit* 
fulness, greed, sex passion, and attachment 
The credit of recognising the historical 
existence of Mahavira, goes surprisingly 
enough to a German scholar in the field of 
Indology, Prof. Herman Jocabi, who made an 
English translation of the first Jain Anga, 
Acharanga and published it iu the series 
called the “Sacred Books of the East” in 
1S84 A. D. Mahavira is often referred to 
in the Jain Agama as Vardhamana because 
of the increase in wealth and popularity of 
his parents ever since he had been begotten. 
The difference between the Swetambara 
and the Digambara versions relating to 
his birth may be noted. Swetambara, version 
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speaks of a transfer of embryo from the 
womb of Devananda, wife of the Brahman 
Rishabhadatta to the womb of Trisala, but 
the Digatnbara sect rejects this legend as 
absurd. 

The early life of Mahavira was charac¬ 
terised by great acts of daring and valour. 
One day while playing with his friends, he 
saw a mad elephant rushing furiously to¬ 
wards him. Ills companions : being shocked 
and frightened, deserted him and ran away. 
But he made up his mind to face the danger, 
went towards it, caught hold of its trunk 
and mounted on its back at once. Thus he 
justified his name Mahavira, i.e. the great 
Warrior. Besides, he was handsome and 
impressive. He took keen interest in out 
door games and martial exercises. He was 
Intelligent and industrious with the result 
that he soon became proficient in all the 
seventy two arts. He grew up in an atmos¬ 
phere of royalty tempered with the healthy 
influence of a republican character as his 
ra&terpal relations were ruling princes and 
his father was a republican chief. 

He led the life of householder till the 
age of thirty in a normal manner and had a 
daughter. Disgusted with the world and 
promoted by a desire to search for the ulti¬ 
mate truth, he renounced all secular bonds. 
He led a severe type of ascetic life for 
twelve years. lie went about naked with- 
)ut outfit of any kind. He did not possess 
jven a bowl for his food. The hollow in 
us palm constituted the bowl for him. He 
totally neglected his body, and insects 
crawled on his person and bit him. He bore 
he pain with patience. People were shocked 
it the sight of him. He bore everything 


patiently and with equanimity. He used tc 
observe silence for days and months 

According to digambara tradition, he appear 
to have observed silence for nearly ( twelv 
years. By a prolonged course of sucl 
severe penance, be wiped opt his Karma 
By uninterrupted meditation coupled witl 
chastity and simple life he prepared th< 
ground for enlightenment. 

Besides, he wandered far and wide. Hi 
successfully withstood the evil spirits tba 
tried to tempt him. He spent the Ohatur 
masya (the four months of the rainy season] 
stopping at different places from year to yeai 
for twelve years. In the thirteenth yeai 
on the tenth day of the second month oi 
summer season called Suvrata, in the Muhurt* 
named Vijaya, he attained knowledge and 
intuition called Kevalagnana under a JSala 
tree outside Jrimbhikagrama on the northern 
bank of the river Rajupalika in the field 
of a householder named Samaga. Ever 
Buddhist texts refer to him as possessing the 
capacity of seeing the past, the present and 
the future. He was also called Jina the 
conqueror. Evidently our sense percep¬ 
tions are below us, our logical reasoning is 
with us and intuition is nbove us. 

During the period of time between 
enlightenment and actual death a person is 

called Arhat. When he attains actual 

liberation he becomes a Siddha. Knowing 

that a big Yagna has been organised by a 

Brahman Somilaeharya, Mahavira went there, 

and successfully preached his doctrine with 

the result that the eleven learned Brahraanas, 

who were there to participate in the Yagna, 

became his disciples.. He succeeded in 

attracting a large number of converts, both 

men and women, and organised them into a 


well-knit order* Chief among his followers 
were fourteen thousand monks led by eleven 
Ganadharagi and thirtysix thousand nuns 
with Chaodana as their head. These inclu- 
ded three hundred sages who knew the 
fourteen Purvas and who, though no Jinas 
themselves, came very, near these, the thirteen 
hundred sages who were possessed of the 
Avadhi, i.e., knowledge and superior qualities, 
seven hundred Kevalins, seven hundred who 
could transform themselves, five hundred 
Kftges of mighty intellect, four hundred 
professors who were never vanquished in 
debate, seven hundred men aud fourteen 
hundred women disciples who reached per¬ 
fection, eight hundred sages in their last 
birth. During Mahavira’s own life time 
nine of the Ganadharas attained Kevala- 
Tnana. Two survived him—Gautama and 
Sudbarma. As Gautama attained Kevala- 
Jnana when Mahavira breathed his last and 
>btained Nirvaaa, Sudbarma became the head 
of the order. From Sudharma it is possible 
to trace a whole list of the order right upto 
the present time. 


Mahavira’s order contained laymen as 
well. They were house-holders who did not 
actually renounce the world, but who could 
find did keep his rule in a modified form, 
while their Alms supported the monks. The 
genius for organisation which he possessed 
s shown clearly in the formation of this 
)rder as well as the order of laywomen. The 
aymen are said to have numbered, during 
iis life time, one hundred and fifty nine 
ihousand, the laywomen numbered three 
tundred and forty eight thousand. Maha- 
tira attained Nirvana at Pava in 527 B. C, 
it the age of seventytwo. 

His gangba was open to all irrespective 


of caste, colour or sex. He did not consider 
laymen as incapable of spiritual uplift, and 
accorded an honourable place to them. He 
did not encourage acquisition of supernatural 
powers for the victimisation of the 
weak. He prohibited the use of such 
powers even for self-protection. He , 
disparaged social inequity, economic} 
rivalry and political enslavement, and inau¬ 
gurated spiritual democracy. He delivered,, 
his message in the language of the people. 

There was no need for interpreters. He 
proclaimed that there could be no right 
conduct without right knowledge and no 
right knowledge without right belief. 

In Jain Metaphysics there is no extra- 
cosmic creator or ruler of the universe. The 
Universe is without beginning and without 
end. Matter and soul are neither created 
nor destroyed. Living beings are classified 
as embodied and liberated. The foundation 
of true metaphysics, according to Jainism, 
consists of nine categories : Jiva, Ajiva, Punya, 
Papa, Asrava, Sambara, Bandha, Nirjara and 
Moksha. Purification of mind is insisted upon 

\ 

as the starting point of all ethical life. It 
can only be done by the removal of attach¬ 
ment and antipathy. Besides these medita¬ 
tion and constant self-control are also 
needed. The Sadhaka has to practise the 
ten Dharma8, L e., control of senses, truthful¬ 
ness, purity, chastity, absolute absence of , 
greed, asceticism, forbearance and patience, 
mildness, sincerity and emancipation from 
all sins. His first and foremost command 
was Ahimsa (Non-injury) in word thought 
and action. 

The original doctrine contained in the 
fourteen. Purvas were taught by Mahavira 
for thirty years to his disciples. One of his 1 


disciples Ary a Sudharma handed them down 
to his successors and those were preserved 
for six generations. According to a legend 
in the 2nd century A. D. there was famine 
in Magadha continuously for twelve years. 
Bhadrabapu, the then head of Jain Sangba, 
emigrated with a host of his disciples to 
Karnataka in South India. According to 
another version he took refuge in the Nepal 
hills during the period of the famine. 

A Council was called at Pataliputra to 
compile a rccensiou of the Canon. At the 
second council held at Yalabhi during the 
fifth century A. I). the Canon was reduced 
to writing. His disciples gathered his 
sermons and discourses into forty six books 
written in Prakrit. These books called 
Agamas became sacred scriptures of Jainism. 
Foremost among their sacred books are the 
twelve Angas of which the second, Sutra- 
Kriti Anga, prescribes the primary task of 
fortiying young monks in their faith. Jt 
also covers a multitude of subjects which 
reveal and summarise the essential teachings 
of Jainism. It may also be noted that the 
teachings of Mahavira have come down to 
us as a living tradition which grew up and 
took a complete literary form during the ten 
centuries after his demise. The land¬ 
marks in the annals of humanity are not 
wars and kings but saints and scriptures. 
Emperor Tiberius w as a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ In his day millions trembled 
at his nod. But nobody remembers him 
today. In 1786 Warren Hastings recomm¬ 
ending a translation of the Bhagawat Gita 
to the President of the Fast India Company 
declared that ‘‘The Writers of Indian 
Philosophy will survive when the* British 

domination in India shall long have 

« 


ceased to exist and when the sources 
which yield wealth and power will be lost 
to remembrance.” 

* 

The following sayings of Jainism contain 

, t 

the quintessence of its teachings and deserve 
to be remembered and heeded : 

1. Know what causes the bondage of 
the soul, and knowing the same try to remove 
it. 

2 . The speculation of agnostics cannot 
lead to knowledge. 

3. As those who are guided by a blind 
man, are they who seek salvation and follow 
the false law. 

4. As imprisoned birds do not get out of 
their cages so those ignorant of right or 
wrong do not get out of their misery. 

5. There are three ways of committing 
sin, by our own actions, by authorising 
others, and by approval. 

(>. The inlnd of those who sin in thought 
is impure. 

7. Misery arises from wicked deeds. 

S. All living beings hate Pain ; therefore 
do not injure or kill them. 

0. Leave of! pride, anger, deceit and 
greed. 

10. To blame others leads to no good. 

11. The wise man who can see far intc 
the past and the future will practise indifT 
erence. 

12. Conceit is a very thin thorn ; it ii 
difficult to pull it out. 

13. A wise man never quarrels. 

14. A virtuous man regards pleasures a 
equal to disease. 

15. A man considers himself a hero ai 
long as he does not behold the foe. 


I p>, * When the battle is begun, the mother 
will not recognise the son. 

17. At the time of the battle, the coward 
looks behind him for a ditch. 

18. A tortoise covers its limbs with its 
5wn shell, sp a, wise man should cover his 
jins with his own meditation. 

l‘». Those who speak falsely from pride 
)f knowledge are not capable of any virtue. 

20. The ignorant are easily led astray. 

21. Tf perfection could be obtained by 
iblutlons, many creatures living in water 
must have reached perfection. 

22. He. who is carried away by passion 
will not get very far. 

23. Though fearless be modest. 



24. Men of good character and .morals 
are easy to please. 

At the present day, Jains in India number 
nearly a million and a half and are scattered 
all over the country. They are strict vege¬ 
tarians and scrupulously adhere to the basic 
doctrine of Ahirasa, They are very faith- 
ful to the teachings of Malmvira. They are 
prosperous and follow the vocation of 
banking uud business and are kind and chari¬ 
table by disposition. In ultimate analysis 
it is not the numbers, but the quality of 
followers that vindicate a prophet and his 
teachings. By applying this test, the teach¬ 
ings of Mahavira can be regarded to have 
been strikingly successful, 






Indian Periodicals 


- About Cooperation 

• Sin .Indira Gandhi’s views about I he 
Cooperative movement as published in the Indian 
■ *Cooperative Review (quarterly) are worth 

reproduction : 

In ,,ur strategy of development, we want 
growth anti great equality. We want to prevent 
concentration of economic power. That is why we 
must help the public sec tor as well as the coopera¬ 
tive sector to grow', both absolutely ami in relation 
to the private sector. Cooperatives combine tbe 
good points of public sector as well as the private 
sector. They give a voice and sense of participa¬ 
tion !o the ordinary man. They are, based on 
voluntary union and demon at ic control. At the 
game time, they can take full advantage of 
modern large-scale management. 

The cooperative thus bridges the gap between 
the sTnall unit and technology . Dreams cannot 
become realities unless there are material factors 
by which we can implement them. It is only 
through science and technology that we can 
supply these material conditions. 

In most European countries as well as in the 
United States, cooperation is the ruling principle 
of agriculture. In Japan, cooperatives are a 
big force. 

Whether it is agriculture or industry or the 
services, cooperatives have made spectacular 
progress since 1050-51 when we look up planning. 

I find that the total agricultural credit dispensed 
by cooperatives was only Rs. 290 million in that 
year, while last year, the figure rose to Rs. 3,450 
million. Over the same period, the working 
Capital of all cooperatives has grown nearly 
nine times. 

Air over the world, urbanisation has led to 


the erosion of people’s ability to live a well-ad 
justed corporate life. IVoplo might reside togelhe 
in cities but they are isolated and lonely am! 
do riot seem to live together. The faster a tily 
glows the less mutual regard ami sympathy 
there seem to Ik* among i!s people. Cooperatn. 
has the capacity to shape groups into communtJ 
lies with shared interests. 

I he kind of public response which awiiihj 
cooperative initative is supply of consumer -i 
needs as provided by the Super Bazar of Delhi, 
its annual turnover, l believe, is Rs. 50 million 
—even though ii does not deal in the essential 
rationed commodities. 

We need much greater participation In 
cooperatives in banking. In out country, banking 
has largely remained the preserve of the afliueni.] 
at any rate of the middle class and above, null 
only in its control, hut even in its feach. It has 
cared more for the big man than the small man. 
Only rarely do we find the common people having 
recourse to hanks. Lately, agricultural coopera¬ 
tives in some areas advance credit against an 
approved production programme instead of the 
security of laud. 

A well-run cooperative banking programme 
can finance a large number of small entre¬ 
preneurs, such as graduates who want to set up 
small industries etc. Cooperative banks can a feu 
attract small savings, especially if they go to the 
people instead of expecting them to come to them 
waiting long hours and filling forms. I belief 
some banks in western and southern India 
have already made a beginning on these lines. 

Not all that we hear about the actual working 
of cooperatives is flattering. There is the general 
belief, that the cooperatives help the bigger 
people rather than the small people. Such a stale 




,»f affairs would defeat the very purpose of the* 
Cooperative Movement. Secondly, our coopera¬ 
tes seem to have become far too dependent on 
financial aid from the Government. This is a 
negation of the basis of : cooperation which is 
-elf-help and self-reliance. Thirdly, there is 
aKo a widely pie valent feeling that cooperatives 
are too mixed up with politics. 1 find that you 
aie discussing how to de-off iciahse the Movement. 

I wish you would also discuss how to dr.politicalise 

i* • 

Third World 1 

Discussing the Foreign Policy ot Ayub Khan 
in the India Quart ely Sisir Gupta finds the 
President of Pakistan advocating a Pan-lslamic 
levelopinent in an area comprising many (outl¬ 
ines from the borders of Spain to the great 
islands in the Indian Ocean : 

President Ayub himself does'not seem to 
iinit bis ultimate aspirations to a sufficiently low 
level to be innocuous to tin* rest ot the wot Id 
'(immunity. In his book, he provides a unique 
lefinition of the third world which leaves China 
md India out of it and where “numerically the 
nost populous is Pakistan with 110 million 
>eople”. Again, “Commonsense dictates that 
Pakistan should belong to a major constellation 
‘Xtending from Casablanca to Djakarta..,. If 
ve were to speak with one voice, the world 
vould sit up and take notice.... Our safety lies 
n being able to put up a united front against the 
mtside - World of major Powers and hostile 
isms’.” 

What is more interesting is the real link 
hat the Pakistani President discovers among 
hese ^countries “from Casablanca to Djakarta' 
md the contradiction he sees between this coo- 
tellation and the rest of the world. He says 
he countries in this region fiom Casablanca 
o Djakarta are also suspect in the 
yes of i \ e major Powers because most 
>f ^ them .. profess the faith of Islam. 
Whatever may be the internal differences among 
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these countries about Islam, and regardless of the 
approach to Islam which each one of these coun¬ 
tries has adopted, it is a fact of life that the 
Communist world, the Christian world, and Hindu. 
India treat them as Muslim countries. 

Such ideas have existed in Pakistan ever 
since 1 ( >17. For example, in his hook Pakistan 
and the Middle East < published in 1948), 
lYlusliluq Ahmad referred to the same constella¬ 
tion and wrote : “A real agreement among these 
potential allies can alone ward oft the menace 
of Hindu," Russian, American and British 
imperialisms.’* Later, another Pakistani writer, 
Aslam Siddique, elaborated the same theme in 
his book Pakistan Seeks Security (published in : 
l%0). I’he point that such a fantasy of unity of. 
the Islamic world from Casablanca to Djakarta is 
coni radii tory with tin* style of subdued diplo¬ 
macy advocated bv Pakistan’s President is not 
noticed in ibis book, a< indeed many other 
contradictions are not noticed. 

Mainly about Agriculture 

Science and Culture of May 1968 contains 
six articles fi »m experts on various branches of 
soil benificiation and crop productivity The/ 
introductory editorial comments give one some 
sdea of the subjects dealt with and we are 
reproducing portions of the same. The articles 
are written by Dr. N.P. Duttu of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi ; Dr. 
S.K. Mukherjee of the Calcutta liniversity ; Dr.. 
S. C. Mandal of the Directorate of Agriculture, 
Patna ; Dr. T.D. Biswas of the IiMlian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute, New Delhi; Dr, A. P. ' 
Baltachary a of the Irrigation Research Institute, 
Roorkee and Dr, S.K. Mukherjee, Mycologist 
to the Government of West Bengal : 

The role of soil in crop production has Jonjj 
been recognised, but its importance does not 
seem to have been categorically emphasised, 
perhaps because the soil is so ohvious a thing. 

It is also true that lire exact nature of this role 
is not so easily defined because of the complexity 
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of soil. One can possibly start by distinguishing 
the chemical role of soil apart from the physical, 
allowing for an interaction between the two. The 
contents of nutrient elements and their availability 
determine the chemical role, whereas such pro¬ 
perties as water retention, aeration, permeability, 
drainage, soil aggregation etc., constitute the 
physical role. The soil scientists, including the 
agricultural chemists and agronomists, are con¬ 
stantly experimenting to find out the optimum 
conditions for both, and also to ascertain how far 
the actual state of affairs in a given soil differs 
from these optimum conditions. 

Soil is such a vast material that a proper 
inventory of its resources is an expensive and 
time-consuming affair. Added to this is the 
heterogeneity of the soil, which entails replication 
of experiments done with it. Consquently, less 
costly and rapid procedures commend themselves. 

The results of soil testing are highly remunera¬ 
tive but are to be utilised with discretion. The 
recommendations based on these tests are not of 
universal applicability but are, in fact, often 
strictly local. The tests must be correlated with 
field experiments, otherwise they are likely to be 
misleading. Even then it may be necessary to 
check; the recommendations from time to time 
depending on variations in the local conditions. 
Every soil has its individual ‘metabolic’ pattern 
and should he treated accordingly. 

Even on a very modest estimate the quantity 
of fertilizers we can use at present is far less than 
the requirements calculated in terms of self- 
sufficiency in food. Out of this quantity again a 
substantial portion, particularly phosphate and 
potash, is imported. The day we hope to be self- 
sufficient in fertilizers is remote. No simple 
solution exists for this miserable situation. 

The estimate of fertilizer requirement whether 
made on the basis of agronomic recommendations, 
or on the total food grains needed f-or self- 
sufficiency, or on the average calorie need of the 
population, or on the basis of nutrient removal by 
crops is faulty. None of thse estimates take any 
account whatsoever of the quantities of nutrients 


already available in the soil and the nature 
crop response in the particular soil. This 
simply an instance of the neglect of the soil fact 
in determining crop production. If the soil sour 
is scientifically assessed'there is surely gollng to I 
a reduction in the estimate of fertilizer requir 
ments. Balancing of fertilizers ns another aspe 
which is often grossly ignored. Unbalance 
fertilization is indeed a sheer waste of fertilize! 

Organic manures are now recognised as * 
essential complement of the inorganic fertilizer' 
Besides green manuring and ploughing in of ci< 
residues, very valuable manures ran be made . 
wastes, especially of the cities and towns an 
farms. They can be locally made without mm 
capital outlay, and what is more, can partly repku 
and or supplement the more costly inorgan 
fertilizers. It is imperative therefore that all 01 
local resouices, both inorganic and organic, ai 
mobilised if we intend to proceed in the directir 
of self-sufficiency in food. An increase i 
agricultural productivity is sure to ha' 
beneficial imparts in other spheres of m 
activities. 

The general recommendations are in 
applicable to ‘problem’ soils which rcquii 
special treatments. As example, the case of acu 
alkaline and saline soils may be cited. T1 
methods of their reclamation and ameliorate 
are broadly known, but each has to be modifier 
if necessary, according • to the characteristics ( 
the soil in question. 

Water is one of Nature’s bountiful inpul 
to agriculture but we have not been able to mak 
judicious use of it. Only about 20% of ou 
cropped area is under irrigation, although tli 
overall irrigation potential is quite high 
Moreover, faulty irrigation has in many place 
produced more harm than good. It has bee 
emphasised that the other inputs to agricultui 
are rendered useless if water is not adequat 
and of proper quality.. Methods of dealing wit 
moisture conservation and economic use i 
water need to be evolved and adopted, if produi 
tion is to be stepped up. 



Where not exclusively rainfed, crop produc¬ 
ing has to depend on other water resources, 
vi/., the rivers and streams, the lakes and 
locrvoirs, the dams and barages, s and the 
underground water. • 

The method of application of water according 
tu crop need. fr*m the point of view of optimum 
utilisation will depend on the source of wafer, and 
here the engineering aspect comes in. 

It seems a tragedy that the high yielding 
varieties of crops are usually susceptible to pests 
and diseases. One reason may he that most of 
ibem are of recent origin and have not been 


immunised yet. Most of otir established Varieties, 
as is well known, are resistant to diseases under 
local conditions, but under the same conditions 
the imported varieties are not. The use of 
pesticides has, therefore, come to stay with the 
high yielding varieties. A high dose of fertilizer* 
often encourages growth of weeds, and as a 
result the concomitant use of weedicides has 
become a part of soil management. They ares 
necessary evils, hut the compensation in terms of 
crop yield is overwhelming. Consequently, efforts 
are being made to appreciate the use of pesticides 
and weedicides. 


Foreign Periodicals 


^ a Legal Trials In Russia 

We do not know much about Soviet laws or 
their application in actual practice. For all vve 
know Soviet laws may he perfect in print and 
vet, in practice they may he flouted at every 
step by an authoritarian executive, or again, there 
may he provisions for lawless action by the 
administrative officers as we find m many coun¬ 
tries including our own. The following excerpts 
from a letter written by Dr. Volodymyr Horbovyi, 
a political prisoner to the editors of Pravda , 
published in the ABN correspondence of May-June 
1968 provide interesting reading in so far as they 
constitute an accusation which the Soviet authori¬ 
ties should refute. If no refutation comes, one will 
have to reorientate ones mind about Soviet 
Freedoms and Human Rights in the land of liberty 
and equality : 

Mankind constantly strives towards improve¬ 


ment of the norms of moral behaviour of people, 
of theii attitude to society, to other people. In 
different periods pf time it bowed before different 
ideals. Plato idealised goodness, Aristotle— 
social virtues, Copernicus—meekness, Buddha—*- 
humility, Christ—love of one’s neighbour, 
Feuerbach—general love, Heidegger—freedom, 
and Marx—the will of the proletariat. They all 
tried to defend human dignity. 

Formally it appears that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Human Rights Declaration, 
the Soviet law fully guarantees all human rights, 
Soviet practice, however, denies and rejects these 
achievements of the civilised world and proves 
something quite different. All my life l have lived 
in accordance with the spirit and the letter of 
law. This came easily to me because nature itself 
equipped me with an awareness of social 
usefulness. As a lawyer I have always treated 
jurisprudence seriously. Never in my life have I 



committed any crime. My only mistake was that 
1 thoughtlessly trusted Soviet propaganda and 
remained within reach of the hands of the MGB 
(Ministry of Stale Security—Ed.). Before the 
war I was a member of the Council of Advocates 
in Lviv, during the war I was a judge at the 
Polish Court of Appeals in Cracow, and after the 
war 1 worked as legal adviser at the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Czcrho-Slovokia. 

On the basis of a false denunciation Boland 
proclaimed me war criminal for alleged 
collaboiatiorj with the Germans. It demanded my 
extradition and announced that I would be biought 
to trial. As a lesull, Czecho-Slovak authorities 
arrested me on 1st August, 191B and extradited 
to Poland. For a year investigation went on in 
Warsaw. It revealed complete baselessness of the 
accusation. To the contrary, 1 proved that I 
held a critical view of Hitler's political course 
and was imprisoned as a result. It w r as easy for 
me to prove falsification of the material evidence 
because it had been done in a crude and unskilled 
manner. Poland found itself in an embarrassing 
position. But, instead of sending me back to 
Czecho-Slovakia as a Czecho-Slovak citizen, 
Polish authorities sent me under escort to the 
SovieJ Union. At the same time their former 
falsifications in a new, corrected version were 
also handed over. It must be taken into account 
that, according to Polish law, the 
Polish court was entitled to put me on trial. Ne¬ 
vertheless Polish jurisdiction did not allow itself 
to be led astray. It managed to maintain its* 
dignity and did not wish to condemn an innocent 
person. This was done by the Soviet authorities. 
Another year of investigation also passed without 
any results. 

It is well known what.Soviet methods of 
investigation looked like in those limes. The 
accused was considered a criminal by the very 
fact that he was brought to criminal responsibility. 
There existed only a one-sided method of in¬ 
vestigation of criminal cases, essentiajly that of 
accusation. Nevertheless I managed to survive 
all the‘horrors of police tortures and rejected all 


libellous insinuations* Owihg .to the absence 
the evidence substantiating the accusations I v 
not handed over for trial by a court, but v 
sent to forced labour camps for a term of 
years on the basis of & decision by the ( Min : 
of the Interior of the Soviet Union of 16th Ju 
1949 No 2906—49, in accordance with tl 
Article 51—22k (of the Criminal Code of tl 
USSR—Ed.). Thus my guilt was settled in ; 
administrative, i.e. police manner. As is know' 
the courts do not administer and the administr 
lion does not dispense justice. After all, this is tl 
basis of the Soviet constitution, criminal law ai 
international law valid in the Soviet Union. 

Moreoxer, the 20lh Congress of the CPS 
clearly determined that the OSO (Special Council, 
of the Ministry of Internal Affair* was nc 

a* 

lawful otgan of justice. ,0f course, I ha 
knowledge of these matters. Contrary 
categorical norms of law, I have been languish 
in prison for 20 years already, without a ti i 
without a sentence and without an opportum 
to defend myself. 

A comparison of the humane principles i 
Soviet Uws with the existing Soviet reality brir.j 
one inevitably to the conclusion that all tl 
giandilocjuent articles of Soviet laws are general 
and totally a mere fiction and have a pu 
propagandists purpose. The practice is a strikir 
contradiction of all the camouflaging tricks of tl 
Soviet official equilibration and proves demonstr 
lively that lawlessness and ailutrariness are < 
organic and inalienable attribute of the Sovi 
system. Thus, the Soviet constitution 'and tl 
Soviet laws have been raised to the present-di 
level of civilisation. It is all the more unfortunai 
however, that the executive organs are unable 
rise to the level demanded by their tasks. The 
for instance, cannot understand that places < 
imprisonment are there only for the criminal worl 
They do not wish to take into account the mor 
state of the citizen who happens to fall into th 
vicious circle. There arises a sorry v paradox 
the camarilla violates the laws , in full awar 
ness of it and enjoys the freedom of movemei 


tb impunity, while honest people are suffering 
orisonment, although true social morality 
nands the contrary. 4 , 

It shoufd be pointed out that 1 have been 
) rived* of the right of* correspondence and of 
riving parcels 1 am also unable to older aiul 
preive m< dj< w£s and orthopedic instruments 
m escribed ior me by a Soviet doctor I must 
utle that I behave correctly, fo? I cannot behave 
»*hcrwisc I he severe regime applied to me ha** 
n » legal hasjs I he* tit termination of the regime* 
is essentially the d*tc inunation of tin punish 
Merit Normally the proper oi n m to dcteinnm 
i’ll punishment is only a couil ami not admim* 
6 »fion The laltf i is, also worth not ini' that only 
'ibber**, thieves and hooligans tnjov the ceneial 
d stricter regime in the ‘soviet Innm, while 
enl people ate punished with llu --even or 
especialK severe regime 

1 happen to look through the pages of the 
•rtviet pi ess Governments ot Spain, Portugal 
and othci countries aic often condemned there 
Soviet leaders are indignant at the inhuman and 
unlawful imprisonment ol people without trial 
I hose loaders dcn.and that human rights he 
applied to the inhabitants of \futa and Ana 
What is all that idle talk woilh when compared 
v alh Soviet reality * Do those leaders not lealise 
that the world is diligently studying Soviet law 
and kn iws that many innocent people aie 
languishing m prisons and foieed labour camps 
beie, without trial, without '■entente and without 
apportumty to defend themselves 

It seems then that to violate the right of a 
black peison is bad, while to do the «ame tiling 
lo our people is good What soil of ethics is it 9 
Dne hears a lot of idle talk about oven oming the 
: ult of personality and ristonng legality What 
is the worth of all this chatter when reality eon- 
radicts such twaddle ? IN«enliall>, nothing 
las changed. Only more refined forms of 
uockery of human dignity have replaced the old 
mes. 

What has been said above bean witness to the 
act that restoration -of legality in tljis country is 


an intimate spontaneous need of Ac citizen and he 
must be helped. I cannot do it, because 1 have 
met the fate ol a martyr in the Soviet Union. I Cart 
only watch with sadness and breathe the eva¬ 
porations of the Soviet reality. It is the press itt 
the first place, as tribune ol public opinion, that 
is called upon to uncover and reveal the short- 
turnings m the work of the security establish¬ 
ments of the state and to help the society to rise 
lo i highei level ihe press calls the tune of the 
mm a! behaviour of the citizen and strengthens 
at the same lime the lespecl for tils' rights and 
digrutv In ca-eb of the violation ol legality it 
take** measures to hung it hark to a healthy 
state Ol course this can me achieved only by 
the chief organ of the eounliy—the Central 
Committee of the ( PbU Hor this reason, to send 
this lettei to the Prosecutors office would he 
tantamount to the buiymg of the question touched 
upon in it One <an realistically reckon on the 
ietiolation of Icjiahtv in the Soviet Union only in 
that ease if your oigan on its own behalf take* 
up i position and press** for its implementation. 

I listen v does not know un unending mockery over 
the dignity and lights of man, because it is an 
essential attribute ol human nature to strive 
toward-, goodness, truth and self-preservation 

1 ndouhtely, tins uige reigns also J on the 
Slavonic soil Ihe pi os can, to a considerable 
extent, contribute to the acceleration of this 
process This is a demand not only of true 
journalistic morality, hut also of iesponribility 
before history 

Dubiovlag, Spring 1067 

Ben nrr of Russians 

The following arc taken from the Anti 
Bolshevic Journal ABN Correspondence : 

l*he year 19promises an acceleration of 
the pace of liberation activities of the nations 
enslaved by Russian imperialists and Commu¬ 
nists. An increasing number of reports on 
the internal decomposition processes in the 
imperial power structure is coming from 



Ukraine, Caucasus, ^Turkestan, Byelorussia, 
as well as from the ‘'satellite'’ states in 
Central Europe. The colonial despots are 
unable to check the anti-imperial and anti- 
totalitarian trends, Nikita Khrushchev was 
ousted from the imperial throne mainly 
because of his inability to master these 
opposing trends. Successors of Stalin insti¬ 
tuted the so-called de~Stalinization. Promi- 
. nent activists of the non-Russian enslaved 
nations talk freely of the need to de-Brezh- 
nevize and de-KhruaheL >vize. * Ukrainian 
journalist and poet-translator S. J. Kara- 
vanskyi (serving a 25-year slave-prison term 
in the Mordovian ASSR), Ukrainian jurist 
Ivan O. Kandyba (serving a 15-year sentence 
in the Mordovian ASSR) or journalist V. 
Chornovil (sentenced in Lviv last November 
to 3 years in a slave labour camp)—indict 
tbe present colonial regime for the same 
criminal policies that have been perpetrated 
by Stalin. The time is drawing closer when 
de-Leninization will have to take place. 

In the Free World two factors may serve 
notice of the quickening pace of activities 
directed against the Russian empire, namely, 
the establishment in 1907 of two international 
organizations-the European Freedom Coun¬ 
cil and the World Anti-Communist League. 
From Korea and Japan through Ceylon, 
Israel and Greece to Denmark and Canada 
people are becoming convinced that the main 
enemy of mankind is not Marxism or the 
"Soviet Uniom’' but Russian imperialism as 
the real dynamic driving force behind the 
facade of Marxism, “Socialism”, Communism 
aud Sovietism. The trend to place Commu¬ 
nist China as a number one enemy of man¬ 
kind, noticed during the last few yefers, has 
1 been reversed and now a more realistic view 


is emerging: that all Communists, be th' 
Russian, Maoist, Titoist or Castroist—a ' 
the enemies of national and persor 

freedoms. • 

In 1968 as in previous years the Russia] 
imperialists will try to fores tell .the dissoli 
tion of the empire by terror, persecution, mas 
deportations, misinformation, nuclear black 
mail and the overtures of peaceful co 
existence. 

One method of disarming the anti-Comm 
unists in the free nations is to let sue 
persons as Svetlana Aleluyeva “escape”. The 
advocate the need to do away with som 
compromising injustices and brutalities i 
the Russian empire while urging the fre 
people not to attack the Source of all evil- 
Russian imperialism itself, for allegedly th 
Russian people are also enslaved and th 
free men should not combat the Russians- 
only “Communism”. Thus, the Free World' 
eyes and hearts are turned to the problem c 
the “suffering and poor” Russians while foi 
getting the subjugated nations—the Achillei 
heel of the Russian empire—and the need t 
assist their national anti-imperial liberatio 
struggle. Now more than ever the fre 
peoples should influence the growing conflit 
within the Russian empire with the intentio 
to enlarge this conflict between the .Brezhnev 
Shelepin-Rudenko tyrants on the one han 
and the non-Russian intelligentsia, student 
workers and peasant forces demandin 
national-social personal freedoms on the otb< 
hand. This can be accomplished by publisl 
ing the works of Ukrainian, Byelorussia 
Georgian, Baltic and other writers, schola 
and artists, whose works are prohibited < 
censored by the enslavers and by expandii 
liberation broadcasts into the captive natioi 


"frtheraore, jurists, scholars, PEN-Clubs* 
^rnalists, artists, women, students, workers 
d farmers should conduct international 
«.mpaigos in defence of their counterparts. 

A broad informational and protest cam- 
)aign should t>0 conducted in the United 
Nations and affiliated organizations. This 
rear the 20th anniversary of the U. N. 
declaration on ffumau Rights is being 
ibserved. It should be pointed out that 
presently Russiau chauvinism is the main 
Mietny and obstacle to the human lights and 
md liberties. It endeavours to destroy 
millions of people by Russification of their 
languages, discrimination on nationality 
grounds and glorification of the Russian cul¬ 
ture and historical achievements and its 
mission to dominate and Russify the whole 
world. 

The coming internal developments in the 
Russian empire are difficult to project. The 
Russians possess technical power by means 
of which they can physically crush the libe- 
ution forces, or they can resist the advance 
)f the freedom forces by limited means. 
Che first course is possible, but the second 
mo is more probable. The decomposition of 
;he empire has gone so far that the return 
o “war Communism” of Lenin's Chekist 
imes or to Stalinism would generate such a 
eaction among many Communist parties and 
various Leftist groups, particularly the 
lussophile co-existentialist circles, that 
Moscow would probably not resott to direct 

^termination and genocide. The second 

,o 


course means resistance to the march of 
national liberatioa forces by coptisticatod 
means. 'Therefore, we can predict that 
liberation nationalism will register advan¬ 
ces and victories. Where and when and 
how it will happen is impossible to know. Th< 
wax s of national liberation revolutions an 
rationally un predirt able : they arc like waves ol 
an omushing flood : nobody can determine 
when ami where they crush through the barriers 
Tire rise of the re\ olutionarv wave is evident 
from tin* increasing number of armed skirmishe; 
h f 'l\y‘‘on the i c\oluiiotiavics and the occupatior 
forces, from the glowing number of people wW 
aie not ah aid to criticise and expose the empire, 
from the political trials which are becoming 
more frequent, from stiller sentences aimed at 
tenoii/ing tire enslaved people and from many 
seriet liiaL, indicating the fear of making 
marly is. '* 

The free people have an opportunity# to 
strengthen the liberation processes behind the 
Russian Iron fan tain. The responsibility for tills 
rests to a large extent with the World Anti- 
Communist League, the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations and the European Freedom Council. They 
should eominee the information media* not to 
propagate the co-existence with the Russian 
empire and not to incline to the leftist pro-Russian 
views and not to discriminate against the 
liberation struggle of the enslaved peoples. 
These anti-Comrminisl organizations should 
bring the heroism, martyrdom, persecution and 
terrible living conditions of the freedom fighters 
to the attention of world public opinion. Tire 
weakening of the* . Leftists (read: pro Russian 
elements) and co-existentialists in the Free World 
will strengthen the national freedom fighters by 
isolating Communism apd Russian imperialism. 


0 - 


For A United India —Being Speeches of Maharashtra Legislature and the- subord 
Sardur Patel delivered during 1917-1950 and Legislation Committee. He is also'an $ 

published by ihe Ministry of Information and Social worker. In this book he has mode a cil 

Broadcasting, Government of India, Price Rs. analysis of the Maliajan Report on the. dij 
v 7 50. Royal Oct. VUI-j-200pp. Art Plates 15 between the States of Maharashtra and Myso 
pp. The hook will he welcomed by all admirers Mysore and Kerala over their boundaries. <„ 
of Sardur Patel who was a person of raie political hook i> very well written and helps the rea<h 
wisdom and ability. About the Partition of understand the intricacies of the problems in 
India Sardur Pated held very clear cut and lealistic in a clear cut manner. f ? 

The Image of Nehru : Edited 1>\ G.S. 

» ** 

“To-day the partition of India is a .settled fact published by Prabhu Book Service, Gu» f i 

arid yet it is an unreal fact. The partition, I hope, Haryana. Obtainable from 2 .Daryaganj, Ar 

however removes poison from the body politic of Road, Panna Bhavan, Delhi (>. Demy Oct. 
India. This, 1 am sure, would result in the sere* XIV f-130 1 plate cloth bound, art jacket 
ding areas desiring to reunite with the rest of signed by Rajench.a Aganval, Rs 15.00. 
India. Jolly has collected several contributions 1 

“India is one and indivisible. One cannot important persons like Dr. S. Radhakrish 
divide the sea or split, the running waters of a V.k. Krishna Menon, Horold Wilson, Fe 
river. 'Ihe Muslims have their roots in India. Rrockwav and AserelJ Haninian, who have c 

‘Their sacred places and theii cultural 1 centies with dilfereril aspects of the late Jaw ah 

are located here in India. 1 do not know what they Nehru's character. Altogether there are fiftec 
can do in Pakistan and it will not be long before pictures. Some are reproduced from 
they begin to return.’' journals and others are from Radio 

Sarder Patel also had ideas of lestoring lost speeches delivered at memorial and anniwHl 
territories to Bengal, but did not live lung meetings. The book provides interesting f|j| 
enough to give shape to what he wanted to do. for people who wish to get a clear picture& 
He hxtd high hopes in the sphere of national many sided character of Pandit Nehru. J|| 
integration and expected the politicians of several * Report 1907-68 : Department of Agr"^ 1 
states to control their lesser desires for the reali- Ministry of Food, Agriculture Community I 
ations of higher national ideals : but, after his merit and Cooperation, Government of Ind 
death, the politicians acted contary to Sardar Report 1967-68 : Ministry of -Informal 

Patel’s expectations. Broadcasting, Government of India. 

Mahajan Report Uncovered: By A. Report 1967-68: Ministry, of Ed 

ftahaqyan AntuliA, M.L.A., Published by Government of India. / 

Allied Publishers Pr. Ltd., 15, Graham Road, Report 1967-68: Ministr^of Educa 

Ballard Estate, Bombay-1, Demy Oct. pp VIII-p Government of India. ; 

T92 with 9 maps in colours, Cloth bound jkt. Rs. Report 1967-68 : Ministry -of Et| 

14.00. Mr. Antulav is a voungman still In his Affairs, Government of India. ; 

thirties. He is a scholy of good reputation and We have received the above Repor] 
is a Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn). His Parliamentary have found much valuable and informative 
career has been noticeable too in so far as he has rial in them. The Reports are well printe 
been Chairman of die Estimates Committee of the got up. 
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